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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  AMEBICAN  EDITION. 


I  —  I — \~\'~\  -~\rtrtngyf\fy^^ 


The  reader  is  here  presented  with  the  first  American  edition  of 
Izaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  which,  from  the  bare  title, 
might  be  thought  only  a  sporting  book,  but  will  be  recognised  by 
every  student  of  English  literature  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
gems  in  the  language.  Written  by  a  simple  but  strong-minded 
man,  eminent  for  his  meek  piety  and  unaffected  love  of  God  and 
his  works,  a  companion  of  the  learned  and  the  good,  in  the  lei- 
sure of  a  life  devoted  to  the  record  and  practice  of  Christian 
virtues,  it  is  full  of  persuasions  to  contemplative  enjoyment, 
pious  trust,  and  benevolent  action,  expressed  with  such  natural 
eloquence,  that  it  has  found  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the  table 
of  the  scholar,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine.  Very  few  works 
have  passed  through  so  many  editions  in  England,  where  it  has 
been  illustrated  with  much  care  and  elegance  by  several  edi- 
tors ;  and  the  memory  of  no  English  author  has  been  more  affec- 
tionately revered  than  that  of  honest  father  Walton. 

The  American  Editor  has  made  a  pleasant  recreation  of  pre- 
paring the  work  anew  for  the  American  public,  with  all  the 
additional  literary  information  which  a  long  acquaintance  with 
his  author  and  an  extensive  library  enabled  him  to  gather,  the 
references,  with  few  exceptions,  having  been  verified  by  his  own 
search.  Various  hands  have  contributed  such  piscatorial  lore 
as,  it  was  thought,  might  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  joined 
with  their  admiration  of  Walton's  character  and  writings  a  love 
of  his  favorite  amusement  ;  but  for  the  literary  annotations  the 
editor  is  alone  responsible  to  the  reader,  who  can  scarcely  be  a 
severe  critic  upon  one  whose  only  aim  was  to  give  him  pleasure 
not  unmixed  with  profit. 

Juiy,  1S47. 
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THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR, 


WITH 


SOBIE  NOTICES  OF  FISHING,  AND  BOOKS  ON 

BEFORE  WALTON. 
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EvEEY  lover  of  books  knows  that  he  finds  his  best  refresh- 
ment from  closer  study,  in  books  themselves ;  and  how  like- 
ly he  is  to  get  a  love  for  some  one  author,  so  as  to  read  him 
again  and  again,  liking  him  the  better  for  his  very  faults, 
and  thinking  everything  worth  remark  that  throws  light 
on  his  history,  manner  of  life,  means  of  knowledge,  and 
standing  among  those  who  knew  him  in  his  own  time. 
Such  a  love  have  I  for  dear  old  Iz.  Wa.,  which  fondness 
is  not  a  little  heightened  by  an  inborn  fondness  for,  per- 
haps some  skill  in  his  gentle,  contemplative  art.  The 
stream  side  is  ever  dear  to  me,  and  I  love  to  think  of  the 
times  when  I  have  trudged  merrily  along  it,  finding  again  in 
the  fresh  air  and  moderate  exercise  and  devout  looks  upon 
nature,  the  strength  of  nerve,  the  buoyancy  of  heart  and 
health  of  mind,  which  I  had  lost  in  my  pent  library  and 
town  duties ;  now  I  need  but  to  open  the  pages  of  The 
Complete  Angler,  and  the  stream  flows  by  my  side,  the 
birds  sing  for  me,  the  '^daisies,  culverkeys,  and  lady- 
smocks  "  bloom,  the  bright  trout  leap,  the  finny  spoils  are 
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won,  and  a  quiet  chat  enjoyed  with  the  Master  and  his 
Scholar  under  a  wide  tree  shedding  off  the  rain  ;  or  by 
the  fire  of  the  wayside  Inn,  while  the  hostess,  "  clean, 
handsome,  and  civil,"  is  taking  out  ^  sheets  smelling  of 
lavender,"  for  our  beds,  in  a  room  that  has  ^  more  than 
twenty  ballads  stuck  against  the  wall ;"  or  within  the  little 
shrine.  Sacrum  Piscatoribus,  built  by  Cotton  for  his  father, 
and  "  all  true  men  who  love  quiet  and  go  an  angling."  I 
trust  that  I  have  drunk  enough  of  the  old  angler's  spirit 
not  to  let  such  pastime  break  in  upon  better  things ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  worked  the  harder  from  thank- 
fulness to  HIM  who  taught  the  brook  to  vrind  with  musical 
gurglings,  as  it  rolls  on  to  the  Great  Sea. 

It  has  been  my  wont  at  such  times,  to  note  down  what  I 
happened  to  find,  giving  greater  zest  to  father  Walton's 
quaint  homilies,  not  in  any  hope  that  others  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  share  my  gatherings,  but  rather  for  my 
better  memory  and  coming  delight.  The  good  publishers 
of  this  darling  book,  hearing  of  my  little  store,  have  asked 
me  to  put  it  at  their  disposal  for  your  use,  kind  reader  ;  and, 
as  I  count  (with  honest  Shirley  in  his  Angler's  Magazine) 
**  that  a  person  has  a  mean  soul,  that  could  die  without 
disclosing  anything  he  knows,  that  he  might  benefit  or 
please  his  fellow-creatures,"  I  have  done  as  they  wished. 
The  whole  work  has  been  gone  over ;  the  several  editions 
collated,  some  notes  chosen  from  the  various  editors,  and,  as 
you  will  see,  more  added  by  myself.  Of  how  much  worth 
these  last  are,  you  shall  judge  ;  but  you  can  never  know 
what  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  preparing  them,  or  how 
truly  I  wish  they  may  be  to  your  liking.  A  good  and 
pious  friend  of  mine  (how  good  and  pious  I  dare  not  say, 
for  he  will  surely  read  what  I  write,  and  I  would  spare 
him  a  blush  even  at  his  own  true  praise)  has  told  me  that  it 
was  reading  this  book,  which  awakened  the  love  of  God 
in  his  heart  *,  nor  may  we  wonder,  that  such  meek-hearted, 
cheerful  strains  of  godly  contentment  should  have  been 
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blessed  to  such  an  end ;  and  I  pray  that  a  like  blessing 
may  go  with  your  reading. 

My  first  task  shall  be  to  give  you  some  knowledge  of 
books  upon  Angling,  or  rather  fishing,  before  Walton.  I 
say,  rather  books  on  fishing ;  for  an  angler,  kind  reader,  is 
not  z,  fisherman^  who  plies  his  calling  for  a  livelihood,  care- 
less in  what  way  he  gets  his  scaly  rewards.  The  name  comes 
from  angle  or  hook,  for  the  true  angler  touches  no  net,  but 
that  with  which  he  lands  the  heavy  straggler  hung  on  his 
tiny  hair.  He  scorns  to  entrap  by  weir,  or  fyke,  or  wick- 
er-pot, the  finny  people,  when  not  bent  on  harm ;  but  as 
they  watch  murderously  for  the  pretty  fly,  the  helpless 
minnow,  or  the  Jialf- drowned  worm,  he  comes  like  a  chi- 
valrous knight  to  wreak  upon  them  the  wrong  they  would 
do,  and  slay  them  as  they  think  to  slay.  For  every  one  he 
kills  a  hundred  less  lives  are  saved,  and  the  small  fry  shoot 
fearlessly  along,  where  once  they  dared  not  be  seen,  when 
he  has  drawn  the  tyrant  of  the  brook  from  his  long  kept  lair. 
As  Franklin  said  to  the  cod  in  whose  belly  some  small  cod 
were  found,  so  says  the  angler  to  his  prey,  "If  you  eat  your 
kind,  I  will  eat  you.''  If  skilful  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  an- 
gler need  fix  no  quivering  life  on  his  hook,  but  with  feather 
and  silk  and  downy  dubbing,  he  makes  a  bait  far  more  win- 
ning, that  drops  upon  the  curling  water,  or  plays  among  the 
'whirlpools,  as  though  it  were  born  for  the  frolic.  When  a 
trout  chooses  to  prey  upon  what  he  thinks  is  weaker  than 
himself,  the  angler  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Neither 
does  he  love  the  sea  for  his  pastime,  nor  to  sit  in  a  boat, 
or  on  a  rock,  or  a  quay,  watching  his  cork  for  a  nibble 
(forgive  us,  shades  of  Jo.  Dennys  and  Iz.  Walton,  but, 
surely,  we  pigmies  on  your  giant  shoulders  may  see  further 
than  you  !).  His  choice  is  the  swifl  river,  the  rock-broken 
stream ;  and  he  walks  hopefully  on  from  one  jutting  clifT 
to  another,  making  his  fly  fall  lightly  as  a  drop  of  snow  on 
each  turn  of  the  wave,  or  under  the  out-eaten  turf,  or  over 
the  deep,  dark  pool.     You  have  taken  from  him  half  his 
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life/' if  his  free  breathing  be  denied  "  among  the  meadows, 
the  glens,  and  the  uplands.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  speak 
of  fishing  in  any  of  the  ways  followed  by  those,  who  lived 
BO  much  in  the  dark  ages  as  to  know  nothing  of  the  fly ; 
yet  enjoyed  what  the  learned  author  of  "L'Art  de  la 
Ptehe  aux  lignes  volantes  et  flottantes,  aux  filets  pt  autres 
instrumens,"  calls  by  a  rare  melange  of  languages,  **  PiV 
cicq^tologieJ" 

Rsher,  editor  of  the  Angler's  Souvenir,  from  a  praise- 
worthy pride  in  his  nominal  ancestors,  says  the  Saxon  race 
were  called  Anglo^  because  of  their  skill  with  the  angle  ; 
and  truly  they  have  earned  such  an  honorable  epithet,  for 
the  art  is  well  carried  out  only  among  their  descendants ; 
though  Kresz  (ain6)  has  written  on  artificial  flies  with 
rare  cleverness  for  a  Frenchman  ;*  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Masaniello,  vulgarly  called  The  Fisherman  of 
Naples,  was  an  angler,  who  used  ''  to  catch  small  fish  with  a 
rod  and  hook.^f  We  must,  however,  go  further  back  than 
the  uUima  Thule  of  our  Saxon  lineage,  for  the  first  fisherman. 

Gervase  Markham,  in  his  book  of  "Country  Content- 
ments ^  (A.D.  1611),  speaking  of  angling,  says :  "  For  the  an- 
tiquity thereof  (for  al  pleasures,  like  Gentry,  are  held  to  be 
most  excellent,  which  is  most  ancient),  it  is  by  some  Writers 
sayd  to  be  found  out  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  his  Wife 
after  the  general  flood  ;  others  write  that  it  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Satume,  after  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  his  brother  Tytan ;  and  others  that  it  came  from  Belus 
the  Sonne  of  Nimrody  who  invented  all  holy  and  vertuous 
Recreations ;  and  al  these,  though  they  savour  of  fiction, 
yet  they  differ  not  from  truth,  for  it  is  most  certaine  that 
both  Deucalion,  Satume,  and  Belus,  are  taken  for  figures  of 
Noah  and  his  Family,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 

*  There  is  a  translation  of  this  treatise  in  the  Sporting  Magazine,  Lon- 
don, xxiii.,  xxiv.,  1S29. 

t  La  professiooe  di  lui  era  di  pescare  pesciolini  con  la  canna  e  con 
Thamo. — Le  Revoluzioni  di  J^apoH  tial  Signar  Alesfandro  Oiraffi. 
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anglingy  is  truly  sayd  to  come  from  the  sonnes  of  Seth,  of 
whom  Noah  was  most  principall.  Thus  you  see  it  is  good 
as  having  no  coherence  with  evil,  worthy  of  use ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  mixt  with  a  delightful  profit ;  and  most  an- 
cient, as  being  the  Recreation  of  the  first  Patriarkes/' 

Walton  himself,  speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  angling 
(p.  32),  quotes  the  opinion  of  Jo.  Da.*  (as  he  calls  the 
author  of  "  The  Secrets  of  Angling  ^  thus :  **  Some  say  it 
is  as  ancient  as  Deucalion's  Flood ;"  for  in  the  poem  (under 
the  head  of  "  The  Author  of  Angling,  Poetical  Fictions  **), 
the  writer  says,  that  urged  by  a  lack  of  food  for  his  starv- 
ing fiunily, 

"  Then  did  Deucalion  first  this  art  inrent 

Of  angling,  and  his  people  taught  the  same. 

•  *  •  •  • 

And  thus  with  ready  practice  and  inventiye  wit, 
He  found  the  means  in  eyery  lake  and  brook 
Such  store  of  fish  to  take  with  little  pain, 
As  did  long  time  this  people  now  sustain.** 

But  **  others,"  adds  our  venerable  father,  "  which  I  like  bet- 
ter** (meaning  Gervase  Markham,  see  B.  1,  Jirst  edition), 
**  say  that  Belus  (who  was  the  inventor  of  godly  and  ver- 
tuous  Recreations)  was  the  inventor  of  it ;  and  some  others 
say  (for  former  times  have  had  their  disquisitions  about  it), 
that  Seth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  taught  it  to  his  sons, 
and  that  by  them  it  was  handed  down  to  posterity.  Others 
say,  that  he  left  it  engraved  on  those  Pillars  which  hee 
erected  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematicks, 
musick,  and  the  rest  of  those  precious  arts,  which  by  God*s 
appointment  and  allowance  and  his  noble  industry  were 
thereby  preserved  from  perishing  in  Noah's  Flood."  These 
-were  the  same  with  the  tables  of  stone  engraved  with  sacred 
characters  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  translated,  according 

*  The  name  is  noted  only  in  the  first  edition. 
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to  Manetho  {Syncelli  Ckronicon,  40),  by  Mercurius  Tria- 
megistus.* 

Leaving  these  amusing  fables,  we  find  the  earliest  authen- 
tic mention  of  angling  in  the  book  of  Job  (according  to 
the  probable  chronology  of  Usher,  B.C.  1520),  where  the 
Lord  askis  him  (xli.,  1,  2)  :  "  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
with  a  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest 
down?  Canst  thou  put  a  hook  in  his  nose  ?  or  bore  his  jaw 
through  with  a  thorn  T"  The  first  verse  clearly  shows  that 
angling,  fishing  with  hook  and  line,  was  practised  at  that 
early  day.  The  second  verse  has  been  a  fruitfiil  source 
of  critical  conjectures  to  both  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
mentators, for  the  word  translated  hook  signifies  properly 
a  reedy  meaning,  according  to  the  Rabbi  Salomon,  an  iron 
hook  bent  like  a  reed ;  Mercator  calls  it  a  hook  made  of  a 
reed ;  the  learned  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (treatise  on 
the  animals  of  Scripture),  supposes  that  it  is  '^  a  noose  {ca" 
pistrum)  made  of  a  pliant  reed,"  as  fish  are  sometimes 
snared  among  us ;  and  that  the  word,  rendered  '*  thorn  "  in 
the  second  clause  of  the  verse,  means  ^  a  hook  sharp  as  a 

*  Janus  had  the  credit  of  having  taught  the  Italians  among  other  useful 
arts  that  of  fishing,  tfenari  piaeea  (Alexander  Sardus,  De  Rerum  inventori- 
kiu,  ii.,  16) ;  but  Janus  was  the  Osiris  of  the  Etrurians,  who  followed 
closely  the  eastern  mythology,  and  the  legend  only  throws  back  the  inven- 
tion to  the  primitive  ages.  The  reader  will  find  similar  traditions  among 
the  Phcenicians  by  consulting  Eusebius  {Prap.  Evan.,  1),  who  had  in  his 
eye  this  passage  of  Sanchoniatho's  Cosmogony :  '*  In  times  long  subsequent 
to  these  (those  of  the  fourth  in  descent  from  iEon),  were  born  of  the  race 
of  Hypsuranius,  Agreus  and  Halieus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  from  whom  huntsmen  and  fishermen  derive  their  names. 
A  son  {of  Halieua)  called  Chryson,  who  is  the  same  with  Hephaestus,  exer- 
cised himself  in  words,  charms  and  divinations ;  and  he  invented  the  hook, 
the  bait  and  the  fishing  line,  and  boats  of  a  light  construction ;  and  he 
was  the  first  that  ever  sailed." 

*<  Quels  souvenirs  touchans  eette  ligne  peut  rappeler !  Elie  retrace  & 
Penfance,  ses  jeux ;  k  Tage  m&r,  ses  loisirs ;  a  la  vieillesse,  ses  distractions ; 
au  cceur  sensible,  le  ruisseau  voisin  du  toit  paternel ;  au  voyageur,  l^repos 
occupe  des  peuplades,  dont  il  enUve  la  douce  quietude ;  au  pMloBophe 
Porigine  de  Part." — LaUp^e,  Hiaioire  des  Poiesana. 
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thorn  f*  but  Pinda,  Schmidt,  and  some  others,  discover  a 
reference  here  to  the  method  which  fishermen  had  (and 
still  have)  of  stringing  their  fish,  after  their  backs  were 
split  open,  along  a  reed,  when  ofiering  them  for  sale,  or 
hanging  them  up  to  be  dried  or  smoked.  If  I  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  among  the  rest,  it  would  be  that 
the  reference  is  to  some  mode  of  spearing  fish  with  a 
sharp  barbed  reed.  This  will  be  more  admissible,  if  we 
interpret  the  26th  verse  (in  our  translation,  "Canst  thou  fill 
his  skin  with  barbed  irons  ?  or  his  head  with  fish  spears  ?** 
which  is  according  to  Bochart's  reading)  as  Le  Clerc  and 
some  others :  "  Canst  thou  put  him  bodily  into  a  wicker 
pannier  ?  or  his  head  into  a  fish-basket  :**  vasculis  vimineis 
piscatoribtts  portatis  (Scottice,  Creel)  ?  Whatever  inter- 
pretation we  take  (for  the  "  reed  '*  is  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  cri- 
tics), the  passage  shows  that  various  methods  of  fishing, 
certainly  angling,  were  well  known.*  Spearing  seems  to 
me  likely  to  be  more  ancient  even  than  taking  fish  with  a 
hook,  as  men  would  be  tempted  to  thrust  such  a  weapon 
at  a  good  sized  fish  before  they  would  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  inventing  and  making  a  hook  on  which  to  fix  bait. 
The  Trident  of  Neptime,  which  aspiring  mythologists 
have  made  to  be  a  symbol  of  his  power  over  three  elements, 
is  clearly  a  fish-spear  a  little  out  of  proportion.  His 
Oceanic  majesty  may  find  a  copy  of  his  sceptre  on  board 
any  ship  he  visits  as  it  crosses  the  line,  and  a  salmon  leis- 
ter (waster,  as  the  Scotch  call  it)  is  the  same  implement 
with  two  prongs  added  to  the  three. 

The  other  passage  quoted  by  our  author  fromj^he  Old 
Testament  is  in  Amos  iv.,  2  (B.C.  787),  and  not  remark- 
able, except  as  showing  that  fish  hooks  were  in  common 
use.  To  these  may  be  added,  Isaiah  xix.,  8  ;  Habakkuk  i., 
15.     Indeed,  the  Jews  were  much  addicted  both  to  the  net 


*  Gcgnet  (Book  ii.)  tajf  with  truth,  that  nets  are  known  only  to  men 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  life.    So  Plutarch  De  Saler,  Anim, 
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and  the  angle^  as  appears  from  many  passages,  none  of 
which,  however,  throw  any  light  on  our  subject 

The  farthest  stretch  of  profane  writers  into  the  history 
of  fishing  is  the  mention  made  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (Lib. 
i.,  52),  of  Moeris  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Sesostris 
(see  Larcher,  Chron.  d^Herodote^  and  Bahr  on  Herodotus 
ii.,  100),  which,  according  to  Champollion  Figeac,  would 
put  him  about  B.C.  1500  (perhaps  a  hundred  years  too 
soon).  This  Moeris,  the  historian  says,  constructed  the 
fSeunous  artificial  lake  called  by  his  name,  which  was  eighty 
stadia  long  and  r^i^XtQpow  (say  four  hundred  feet)  broad;  and 
it  cost  fifty  talents  to  open  and  shut  the  flood  gates.  In 
the  middle  he  erected  two  sepulchral  pyramids,  one  for 
himself  and  the  other  for  his  wife,  with  marble  statues  of 
them  both  on  a  throne.  But  it  was  also  a  vast  fish  pond, 
having  in  it  twenty-two  different  kinds  of  fish,  which  in- 
creased so  fast,  that  the  most  extensive  preparations  for 
salting  them  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  fishing  he  assigned  to  his  vrife, 
who  had  thus  out  of  that  source  a  talent  (810,000)  a  day 
for  pin  money.  The  passage  is  curious,  as  showing  the 
importance  of  fish  as  an  article  of  food.* 

Homer  speaks  distinctly  of  angling  in  the  sea,  Iliad  xxiv., 
80-82 ;  and  as  his  text  has  puzzled  not  a  little  both  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  I  give  the  original ;  he  is  speaking  of 
Iris  plunging  into  the  sea : 

'H  it,  foXvfiiaivri  UiXij,  if  fivaodv  0f099tp, 
*Hr<  Kar*  &y(Bai>>o(o  0odt  Kifat  Ifi^sffavta, 

The  difliculty  is  to  know  what  the  ox-horn  had  to  do  with 
the  angling  apparatus.  Pope  shuns  it  altogether,  unless 
he  mistook  it  for  an  angling  rod : 

*  Calmet  on  Numbers  xl.,  32,  thinks  that  the  Israelites  praciiied  the 
salting  of  fish  for  food,  having  learned  it  in  Egypt 
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As,  bearing  death  in  the  fallacious  bait. 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the  leaden  weight.' 


Tne  other  translators  do  no  better.  Clarke,  in  his  Latin, 
puts  the  lead  into  the  horn.  Plutarch  {On  the  Comparative 
Cr<^nes8  of  Water  and  Land  Animals)  says,  that  **'  some 
gather  from  it  a  practice  of  the  ancients  to  use  bull's  hair 
in  making  fishing  lines ;  «^^$  then  signifying  hair^  whence 
afM««c,  to  be  shaved.  But  this  is  not  so,  for  they  used  horse 
hair,  the  best  that  of  stallions,  as  the  hsdr  of  mares'  tails 
is  rendered  brittle  by  their  urine."  A  writer  in  a  late 
magazine  (see  Gentleman's  Mag.,  April  and  June,  1846) 
thinks  that  some  kind  of  a  fioat  was  made  of  the  horn ; 
a  not  very  probable  conjecture,  when  there  are  so  many 
substances  better  for  the  purpose.  Aristotle  (in  some 
work  now  lost)  supposed,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  line 
was  armed  with  a  small  paece  of  hollow  horn,  which  the 
fish  had  to  swallow  to  get  at  the  bait.  Suidas,  on  the  word 
'(9^  says  that  it  was  a  "  pipe  of  horn  to  guard  the  line 
from  the  teeth  of  the  fish,"  which  is  no  doubt  nearest  the 
truth,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  making  the  fish  swallow 
it  (see  the  Scholia  on  the  passage,  and  Dammii  Lexicon), 

A  passage,  having  the  same  difiiiculty,  occurs  in  the  Odys- 
sey, zii.,  251-254,*  which  for  want  of  a  better  translation  I 
give  rather  closely  thus : 

As  when  the  angler,  his  long  rod  in  hand. 
On  a  projecting  rock  assumes  his  stand, 
Casts  to  the  finny  fry  the  baited  snare, 
And  sinks  the  ox-horn  deep  amonf  them  there. 
Then  flings  the  wriggling  captives  in  the  air. 

*  There  is  a  good  imitation  in  the  European  Magazine,  April,  1790 . 
"  On  a  rock's  protruded  side, 
Scooped  and  hollowed  by  the  tide. 
With  baited  hook  and  line  in  hand. 
The  patient  Fisher  takes  his  stand ; 
The  tug  just  felt,  the  trembling  line. 
Bespeak  the  prey,  quick  at  the  sign 
His  well-experienced  art  he  plies. 
And  flings  ashore  the  flouncing  prise." 
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Here  are  three  points  settled,  1.  The  horn  was  distinct 
from  the  bait;  2.  It  was  cast  deep  into  the  sea;  3.  It 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  light,  for  it  was  sus- 
pended from  the  tip  of  a  long  (ir<^i^qc<i)  rod ;  all  of  which 
confirmed  our  opinion  already  expressed  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  the  stately  old  chronicler  of  heroic  deeds  in  the 
grandiloquent  periphrasis.  He  would  not  have  omitted 
the  sonorous  irf9\»io  $•&%  had  he  been  speaking  of  a  bom- 
spoon. 

While  here  we  may  cite  for  what  they  are  worth  some 
lines  from  the  Paraleipomena  (xi.,  61-64)  of  Quintus  Cala- 
ber (about  500  A.D.),  where  speaking  of  Cleon  and  Eury- 
machus,  two  heroes  of  Syma  slain  by  Polydamas,  he  says, 
that  they  were 

Both  skilled  in  all  the  angle's  treachery, 
The  net  to  plunge  within  the  sacred  sea. 
Or,  from  the  ship,  to  dart  the  unerring  spear 
Swift  at  the  finny  monsters  floating  near. 

The  word  we  have  rendered  by  spear,  is  r^itpn  or  trident. 
The  Smymsan  imitator  is  true  to  the  habits  of  the  times 
he  describes,  as  may  be  seen  by  another  reference  to  the 
Odyssey  (xii.,  330),  where  godlike  men,  when  pinched  for 
a  dinner,  fished  with  crooked  hooks,  yv^yinTSis  aymarpdivu^* 
nay,  they  even  dived  for  oysters,  as  we  learn  from  the  Iliad 
(xvi.,  747),  where  Patroclus,  having  with  a  stone  struck 
down  the  charioteer  of  Hector,  who  pitches  in  an  unseemly 
fashion  on  the  plaiiT,  scofiingly  compares  his  fall  to  one 
diving  for  oysters : 

As  divers  plunge  into  the  stormy  main 
The  luscious  oyster  from  his  bed  to  gain. 

(I  give  a  rough  rhyme,  as  Pope  despaired  of  getting  the 
Billingsgate  into  English  heroics.) 

*  **  Crook6d  fishing  hooks  "  occur  also  in  the  Odyssey,  iv.,  369. 
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These  references  are  made  with  some  particularity,  be* 
cause  they  show  that  (though  according  to  Plato,  Rep.  iiL, 
and  others,  the  Homeric  heroes  never  ate  fish),  legitimate 
angling  with  rod  hook,  and  armed  line,  was  common  in  the 
Trojan  age. 

In  later  times,  fish  of  various  kinds  became  the  food  most 
in  demand  by  the  Grecian  palate,  so  much  so  that  o^v,  their 
"word  originally  for  cooked  food,  or  food  eaten  with  bread 
(corresponding  nearly  to  our  word  victuals)^  was  used  em- 
phatically to  mean  fish.  Athenffius  abounds  in  anecdotes  of 
fish-selling,  fish-cooking,  and  fish-eating,  telling  us  (viii.,  81) 
that  a  rich  gourmand  (fish-eater  was  their  word)  looked 
sulkily  in  the  morning,  if  the  vrind  were  not  fair  tQ  bring 
the  fishing-boats  into  the  Pirsus.  The  strictest  laws  were 
made  to  prevent  the  fish-mongers  from  cheating  their  cus- 
tomers :  am<Hig  which  was  one  requiring  them  to  stand 
(not  sit)  while  ofifering  their  fish  for  sale  (a  "  golden  law," 
Alexis  (Ath.  vL,  8),  terms  it) ;  and  another,  forbidding  them 
to  ask  more  than  one  price.  We  read  also  of  a  '^  Guide 
to  the  Fish-Market,**  published  by  one  Ljmceus  of  Samos. 
Fish,  except  the  coarser  kinds,  were  dear,  for,  at  Corinth, 
if  a  man,  not  known  to  be  honestly  rich,  was  seen  to  buy 
fish  often,  he  was  held  under  the  eye  of  the  police,  and 
punished,  if  he  persevered  in  the  extravagance  (Athen. 
vi.,  12). 

A  curious  instance  of  the  luxury  to  which  fish-eating  was 
carried,  is  given  in  an  account  of  a  ship  (or  rather  galley) 
built  for  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  under  the  auspices  of  Archi- 
medes ;  which  it  took  six  months'  labor  of  innumerable 
'workmen  to  get  ready  for  launching,  and  six  months  more 
to  finish  and  decorate.  Besides  a  garden,  a  stable  for  ten 
horses,  a  Triclinium  Apkrodisium^  &c.,  there  was  in  the 
bow  a  fish-pond  of  two  thousand  cubic  feet  measurement, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  living  fish.  A  full  account 
urill  be  found  in  Athenesus  (v.  40,  et  seq.)  of  this  vessel,  the 
original  pattern,  no  doubt,  of  the  ship  of  Dover,  on  board 
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of  which,  a  boy,  going  aloft  to  set  the  main-royal,  was  a 
grey-headed  man  when  he  came  down.  We  might  multiply 
such  curiosities  to  any  extent,  but  those  who  wish  more 
may  go  to  Athenaeus  himself  (bs.  i.,  vii.,  viii.).  Our  con- 
cern is  with  catching  fish ;  and  we  must  leave  the  cooking 
of  them  to  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  the  eating  of  them  to  her 
guests. 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed,  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  taking  of  fish  as  a  pastime  was  not  known  to  the  lovers 
of  sport.  Indeed,  the  earnestness  with  which  Plato  often 
declaims  against  young  men  practising  it,  because,  he  says, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  "  noble,"  or  "  daring,"  or  "  exer- 
cising skill,"  shows  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  our  gentle 
art,  though  the  honey-lipped  philosopher  had  not  taste 
enough  to  feel  its  merits.*  We  have,  however,  no  very 
ancient  distinct  traces  of  fishing,  especially  angling,  as  an 
amusement,  unless  we  approve  the  doubtful  title  to  a  votive 
inscription  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  as  given  by  Meri- 
vale  (p.  129)  : 

**  Three  brothers  dedicate,  O  Pao,  to  thee, 

Their  nets,  the  emblems  of  their  various  toil, 
Pigris,  who  brings  from  realms  of  air  his  spoil, 
Bamis  from  woods,  and  Clitor  from  the  sea. 
So  may  the  treasures  of  the  sea  be  giv'n 
To  this ;  to  those,  the  fruits  of  earth  and  heaven.^ 

*  Burton  (Anat.  of  MeL,  ii.,  2,  §  2)  says  that  Plutarch  speaks  in  his 
book  De  Soler.  Anim.  "  against  all  fishing  -^  whereas  Plutarch  is  only  put- 
ting PUto^s  words  into  the  mouth  of  Aristotimus ;  for  which  he  is  no 
more  responsible  than  Walton  for  what  Venator  says.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  the  erudite  foe  of  melancholy  to  add,  that  he  takes  up  the 
defence  of  the  angler  manfully,  thus :  "  But  he  that  shall  consider  the 
**iriety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  which  our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar 
lines,  false!  flies,  several  sleights.  &c.,  will  say  that  it  deserves  like 
commendation  with  other  diversions,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  many  of 
them  ;  because  hawking  and  hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding  and 
many  dangers  accompanying  them,  but  this  is  still  and  quiet."  He  then 
quotes  that  fine,  well-known  passage  (rom  Juliana  Bernert :  "  Att«  th« 
leest  hee  hathe,"  ^. 
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Generally,  the  lot  of  a  fisherman  is  described  as  one  of 
extreme  hardship,  as  in  an  epitaph  by  Sappho  (Anth.  Gr.^ 
vii.,  506),  which  I  translate  : 

Menischus,  weeping  for  hia  Pelagon, 
Places  above  the  ashes  of  his  son, 
The  fisher's  cmring  net  and  weU-wom  oar. 
Memorials  of  the  bitter  life  he  bore. 

So  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xxi.),  tells  us  of  a  fisherman  dream- 
ing of  gold  by  his  comrade's  side,  and  thus  describes  their 
dwelling : 

**  A  straw-thatched  shed. 
Leaves  were  their  walls,  and  sea-weed  was  their  bed. 

— — ^— hard-by  were  laid 

Baskets,  and  all  their  implements  of  trade, 

Rods,  hooks,  and  lines  composed  of  stout  horse-hairs. 

And  nets  of  various  sorts  and  various  shares, 

The  seine,  the  cast-net,  and  the  wicker  maze, 

To  waste  the  watery  tribes  a  thousand  ways ; 

A  crazy  boat  was  drawn  up  on  a  plank. 

Mats  were  their  pillows,  wov'n  of  osiers  dank, 

Skins,  caps,  and  ragged  coats  a  covering  made  : 

This  was  their  wealth,  their  labor,  and  their  trade." 

{Fawkes.) 

These  men,  we  may  note  in  passing,  angled  with  a  rod, 
among  other  ways  of  taking  fish ;  for  besides  Hy'^ivrpm  and 
KSXmfPt  (hooks  and  reed  poles),  ifniiai  means  particularly  lines 
used  with  a  rod ;  though  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they  were 
made  of  "stout  horse-hairs,**  as  Fawkes,  following  the 
Latin  ordo,  has  it,  not,  however,  without  some  scholastic 
authority. 

Among  the  Romans,  we  have  early  traces  of  fishing,  the 
art  of  which  Janus  had  taught  his  Etrurians.  The  Italian 
shores  have  been  crowded  with  fishermen  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  the  rivers,  even  the  yellow  Tiber,  abounded 
with  fish.  Indeed,  the  fish-fasts  of  the  Romish  Church  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  a  desire  to  promote 
the   profit  of  fishermen — (a  fitting   arrangement  to    bo 
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made,  ngiUo  piscatoris)^  as  the  Massachusetts  people  (who 
eschewed  Friday  for  the  same  purpose,  ^  lest  they  should 
appear  unto  men  to  fast")  dine  every  Saturday  on  salt 
cod.  The  wealthy  Romans  exceeded  even  the  Greeks  in 
their  love  of  fish.  The  reservoirs  are  still  seen  which  Lu- 
cullus  excavated  under  the  rocky  promontory  near  Bais, 
at  immense  cost,  cutting  through  the  hill  that  the  tide  might 
flow  and  ebb  within  them ;  for  which  Tubero  the  Stoic  (as 
Plutarch  tells  us)  called  him  ^*  Xerxes  in  a  toga,^  alluding 
to  the  Persian's  tunnel  through  Mount  Athos  for  his  ships, 
which  the  Roman  had  imitated  for  his  fish.  The  fish  in 
them  were  sold  after  his  death  for  forty  thousand  sesterces, 
and  the  fish-ponds  themselves  for  four  hundred  thousand 
(compare  Varro  iii.,  17,  Columella  viii.,  16,  and  Pliny  viii., 
54).  Hortensius  (the  orator)  also  constructed  fish-ponds 
of  a  like  kind  and  scale,  keeping  vast  numbers  of  fishermen 
to  increase  his  stock,  but,  principally,  to  supply  the  pre- 
serves with  little  fish  as  food  :  yet,  rather  than  serve  up  any 
fi'om  his  ponds,  he  bought  fish  in  the  markets  of  Puteoli, 
for  his  entertainments ;  one  could  have  had  his  carriage 
mules  out  of  his  stable,  sooner  than  a  single  bearded  mullet 
firom  him,  and  he  cared  more  for  the  health  of  his  fish  than 
that  of  his  slaves  (Varro  iii.,  17).  We  learn  also,  firom  the 
same  authority,  that  Caius  Hirrius  (who  was  the  first  to  set 
the  fashion  of  fish-ponds),  furnished  Julius  CsBsar,  on  a  tri- 
umphal occasion,  with  six  thousand  lampreys,  for  which  he 
would  receive  no  pay  ;  and  his  villa  soon  after  sold  (prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  fish-ponds)  for  four  millions  of 
sesterces. 

To  such  a  strange  excess  did  these  epicures  go,  that  the 
fish  were  brought  in  alive,  and  weighed  before  the  guests 
(reporters  being  in  attendance),  that  they  might  see  what 
exquisite  dainties  they  were  about  to  dine  upon  {Ammian. 
MarceLy  xxviii.).  Seneca  (who,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  the 
feast  as  much  as  any  of  them)  assumes  his  stoicaJ  indigna- 
tion, and  says  (Qimu.  Nat.  iii.,  17) :  **  Fishes  swim  in  the 
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very  banqueting  hall,  and  are  caught  under  the  table  on 
which  they  are  about  to  be  served  up.  A  mullet  is  not 
delicate  enough  unless  it  expires  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  to  eat  it,  being  exhibited  in  glass  vessels,  that  they  may 
see  its  beautiful  changes  of  color  as  it  gradually  expires. 
Some  they  put  in  pickle,  and  dress  living.  How  monstrous 
it  seems  that  a  fish  swims  in  pickle,  is  not  killed /or  dinner, 
but  at  dinner,  made  sport,  and  feasted  the  sight  before  the 
stomach  I"  Yarro,  and  Columella  after  him,  query  whe- 
ther Sergius  was  not  called  Orata  (gilt-head),  and  Lici- 
nius  Murana  (lamprey),  after  the  fish  of  those  names. 

In  these  circumstances  we  are  not  surprised  that  angling 
was  practised  as  an  amusement  by  the  higher  classes.  The 
well-known  story  (alluded  to  by  Walton,  p.  88),  which 
Plutarch  tells  of  Cleopatra's  fishing-party  with  Anthony, 
when 


"  They  wagered  on  their  angling,  and  her  dirers 
Did  bang  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up," 

shows  that  it  was  no  uncommon  entertainment ;  as  also 
does  her  soothing  remark  after  the  general  laugh  at  his 
strange  capture :  "  Go,  Anthony,  leave  angling  to  us 
petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your  game  is 
cities,  kingdoms,  and  provinces.''  The  walls  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  abound  with  frescoes  of  individuals  and 
groups  engaged  in  angling ;  and  one  in  the  more  ancient 
city  shows  us  a  number  of  fishermen  at  early  dawn  on  the 
shore,  with  their  rods  and  other  implements  lying  round 
them  {Antich.  di  ErcoL,  xii.,  p.  278).  The  fragment  Hch 
lieuticon^ , ascribed  by  Pliny  (xxxii.,  2,  11)  to  Ovid,  and 
supposed,  by  most  critics,  to  have  been  written  by  him 
during  his  banishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  if  not 
the  production  of  that  poet,  as  Barthius  (who,  improbably, 
ascribes  it  to  Nemesian,  xlix.,  7)  contends,  must  be  nearly 
of  his  date.    That  Ovid  was  no  stranger  to  the  diversion^ 
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we  infer  from  frequent  passages  in  his  other  poems,  among 
the  rest  Art  of  Love,  i.,  47,  48,  ii.,  393,  but  especially  Re- 
medy of  Love,  one  of  which  Tate  (who  was  himself  a 
genuine  angler)  renders  with  artistical  feeling,  thus : 

'*  Or  else  for  fish  your  bearded  angle  bait. 
And  for  your  art's  success  with  patience  wait. 
Through  sports  like  these  you'll  steal  into  relief, 
And,  while  your  time  you  cozen,  cheat  your  grief.** 

The  graceful  and  elaborate  Oppian  wrote  his  Halieutica 
in  the  time  of  Severus.  These  and  other  works  on  fishing 
(of  which  we  are  about  to  take  more  notice)  make  it  certain 
that  the  Romans  under  the  Caesars  had  no  small  notion  of 
the  sport,  though  they  knew  of  nothing  better  than  sea- 
fishing  ;*  nor  may  we  doubt  that  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  of  the  sea  near  their  favorite  resort,  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
often  rang  with  the  mirth  and  music  of  the  luxurious  mag- 
nates after  a  successful  chase  of  the  finny  game. 

Not  a  few  works,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were  writ- 
ten by  the  later  ancients  on  Halieutics,  or  subjects  of  pis- 
catory interest ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  most 
of  them  are  known  to  us  only  by  their  titles,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  few  extracts,  cited  by  other  authors.  Aihong  these 
lost  books  are 

An  epic  poem,  De  Re  Piscatoria,  by  Cagilius  (or  Cici- 
lius  as  Suidas  writes  it).  He  was,  probably,  the  physician 
whose  commentaries  Pliny  cites  in  several  places  (xxviii., 
xxix.),  a  Greek,  who  wrote  some  books  in  Latin,  and  some 
in  his  own  tongue,  whence  Athenaeus  (i.,  22)  calls  him 
Archivus, 

An  epic  poem  'AAinirica,  by  Panceates  the  Arcadian,  pro- 
bably the  same  work  quoted  several  times  by  Athenaeus 
as  BaUntd  'E^a.    If,  as  Brunck  supposes  (though  his  opinion 

*  Suetonius  says  that  Augustus  was  an  angler  :  animi  laxandi  causa 
modo  piscabatur  hamo.  {OetavitUy  83.)  Nero,  on  the  other  hand,  '*  fished 
with  a  golden  net/*  (JVWy»,  30.)  Sir  Humphrey  Dary  claims  Trajtn  as  an 
angler. 
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has  been  strongly  questioned),  he  is  the  poet  of  that  name 
alluded  to  in  an  epigram  of  Meleager,  three  epigrams,  and 
the  fragments  in  Athenseus,  are  all  that  have  reached  us  of 
his  writings. 

An  elegiac  poem,  'AXiMrM^i,  by  Numenius  of  Heraclea,  a 
disciple  of  Dieuchis  the  physician. 

An  epic  poem,  'AXwrnruA,  by  Posidonius,  a  Corinthian. 

An  epic  poem,  'A^aXiMncA,  in  four  books,  by  Seleucus  of 


An  epic  poem,  'AXic^f,  by  Alexander  the  ^tolian,  a 
tragic  writer,  who,  according  to  Suidas,  was  one  of  the 
tragic  Pleiad. 

A  book  in  prose,  'AX(c»ri«a,  by  Seleucus  of  Tarsus. 

Another,  'AXi<«rc«dc,  by  Leonidas  of  Byzantium,  possibly 
the  grammarian  who  wrote  at  Rome  about  A.D.  90 :  and 
several  works  on  Fishes,  in  which,  as  we  may  conjecture, 
were  some  notices  of  fishing ;  among  the  rest,  that  of 
£pGBNETU8,  and  another  of  Dorion,  an  obscure  writer, 
much  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  who  earned  the  name  of  Fish^ 
glutton^  from  Ids  luxurious  indulgence. 

Halieutica^  a  Latin  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  by  Ne- 
MESiANus  of  Carthage,  a  poet  of  no  small  reputation  in  his 
time  (A.D.  285),  who  also  wrote  Cynegetica,  Nautica^  and 
De  Aucupio.  The  Cynegetica  (at  least  325  verses  of  it, 
for  it  is  undeniably  incomplete),  two  fragments  of  the  De 
Aticupio^  and  some  small  poems,  are  all  that  we  have  of  him. 
His  style  is  far  from  being  bad,  and  the  skill  which  he 
displays  in  treating  of  Hunting,  affords  good  reason  for 
regretting  the  loss  of  his  Halievtica, 

Among  the  works  on  the  subject,  or  illustrating  it,  that 
remain  (not  to  speak  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  et  ceL),  is  the 
fragment  we  have  already  named  as  attributed  to  Ovid,  to 
which  is  usually  prefixed,  by  the  editors,  a  brief  fragment, 
called  Panticon  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  remains  of 
Nemesian's  work  on  Fishing),  and  added  another  fragment, 
of  such  little  value  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to.  trouble  the 
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reader  with  the  much  vexed  question  of  its  authorship. 
The  Halieuticon  contains  enough  to  make  us  deeply  regret 
that  the  whole  work  has  not  reached  us.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  the  comparison,  so  often  since  repeated,  be- 
tween hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing  ;  the  author  preferring 
his  own  sport,  because  of  its  fireedom  from  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  chase.  He  sets  out  to  describe  his  art 
with  genuine  enthusiasm : 

Nocter  in  arte  labor  positus,  spes  omnia  in  iUa  (1.  82). 

He  then  advises  his  disciples  not  to  put  far  out  into  the  sea, 
but  to  pursue  the  sport  on  the  shore,  or  not  far  from  it,  de- 
scribing the  ground  which  should  be  chosen  ;  and  promises 
a  description  of  the  proper  tackling,  upon  which,  and  the 
skilful  use  of  it,  so  much  depends.  He  also  gives  a  brief 
but  spirited  description  of  the  various  play  of  fish  after 
they  are  hooked ;  how  this  one  hangs  resolutely  on  until  he 
is  drawn,  elato  calamo,  fairly  up,  when  he  spits  from  his 
mouth  the  "  hook  naked  f  how  another  shakes  violently 
the  line,  and  runs  off  with  it  broken  ;  and  another  thrashes 
about  until  the  hook  tears  away  from  the  extended  wound ; 
how  the  murana  bites  himself  clear,  and  the  anthuu  cuts 
himself  loose  by  chafing  the  bottom  line  against  his  armed 
back.  There  is  such  a  spirit  in  these  passages,  that  we 
lament  again  and  again  the  absence  of  those  which  are 
lost  to  us. 

The  next  work  in  order  of  time,  which  demands  notice, 
IS  the  dialogue  in  Plutarch's  Moralia,  On  the  comparative 
cunning  of  land  and  water  animals.  Two  disputants  are 
introduced,  one  of  whom,  Aristotimus,  takes  the  side  of 
the  land  animals,  while  the  other,  Phcedimus,  maintains  the 

STtLr  H   f  ^'**-     ^  ^"^^^  "'^^^  ^f  ^^o^  facts  in 

vLrv^^^^  ""'^  ^'*^"^^'  ""*"^S  ^^  o»  ^^^^  account  a 

Zl^rT^  '"^''"^  '  ^""'^  "^^y  '^^^^"y,  the  question 
diverges  every  now  and  then  upon  fishing,  as  ciipared 
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with  Other  sports.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  read 
and  studied  by  Walton,  as  he  cites  from  it ;  and,  though 
there  were  works  in  dialogue  about  his  time,  that  may 
have  contributed  to  the  plan  of  his  book,  it  has  more 
marks  of  having  been  taken  from  Plutarch's  than  from 
any  other ;  but  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
again. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  work  of  antiquity  on  our 
subject  is  the  'AXiwriifa  of  Oppian,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Severus  (A.D.  198).  The  occasion  of  his  turning 
author  shows  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and  is  a 
strong  proof,  among  many  others,  of  that  amiable  and  kind 
temper  which  belongs  to  the  true  lover  of  the  angle. 

His  father  Agesilaus,  a  noble  and  rich  citizen  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  but  of  secluded,  studious  habits,  failed,  as  Severus 
thought,  of  paying  proper  respect  when  that  Emperor 
made  his  tour  in  state  through  Cilicia,  and  he  banished  the 
philosopher  to  Malta.     The  pious  Oppian  accompanied  his 
aflHicted  father  in  exile  ;  and,  anxious  to  obtain  a  remission 
of  so  cruel  a  sentence,  he  determined  to  produce  a  work 
of  such  merit  as  would  propitiate  the  Emperor,  and  gain 
for  him  his  desire.    For  this  purpose,  he  wrote  three  poems 
in  hexameter  verse — one  on  Hawking,  which  is  lost,  an- 
other,  in    four  books,  on   Hunting,  Cynegetica,  and  oui 
work,  Halieutica^  in  five.     It  is  pleasant  to  add,  that  his 
noble  purpose,  so  nobly  pursued,  was  achieved.     On  pre- 
senting the  poems  to  Caracalla,  that  Emperor  was  so  much 
pleased  with  their  merit  that  he  not  only  remitted  the  ba- 
nishment of  Agesilaus,  but  presented  the  poet  with  a  gold 
piece  for  every  line,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  twelve 
thousand  doUSrs.     The  happy  son  survived  his  success  but 
a  short  time,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty ;  thus 
being  fatally  prevented  from  executing  a  purpose  he  had 
long  and  fondly  cherished,  of  celebrating  his  own  country 
in  an  epic,  for  which  he  had  abundant  genius. 
The  Halieutica  is  the  best  of  his  works,  showing  a  riper 
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judgment  and  a  more  severe  taste.  His  style,  though  not 
entirely  free  from  Latinisms,  is  elegant  and  graceful.  The 
grammarian  Tzetzes,  who  paraphrased  our  poem,  calls  him 
"  an  ocean  of  graces."  Scaliger  (the  elder)  abounds  in 
commendations  of  him  as  a  divine  and  incomparable  poet, 
skilled  in  all  philosophy,  and  the  writer  among  the  Greeks 
who  attained  the  elegance  of  Virgil.  Barthius  styles  him 
"  the  most  flowery  (in  a  good  sense)  of  all  the  poets."  Ken- 
nett  says  of  him :  "  The  dryness  of  his  subject,  though  it 
offends  some  modem  French  critics"  (he  means  Rapin, 
Reflex,  sur  la  Po^tique),  "  yet  has  not  hindered  him  from 
being  esteemed,  by  more  knowing  judges,  as  an  author 
little  inferior  in  fancy,  art,  and  language,  to  the  most  cele- 
bra.ted  masters  in  the  Grecian  strain  and  art."  Jones  (pre- 
facing an  English  translation  in  verse,  begun  by  Diaper 
and  finished  by  himself)  declares,  not  without  truth,  that 
'^  he  could  not  find  that  Natural  Affection,  which  the 
Greeks  call  irropyq,  so  well  exprest  in  any  Poet  as  him.  His 
Similitudes  and  Allusions  have  almost  all  a  reference  to 
this.  His  Images  are  all  made  up  of  Piety,  Friendship, 
Gratitude,  and  Innocence.  No  one  ever  better  mixt  the 
Gentleman  and  Philosopher  than  this  author  has  done." 

Oppian's  skill  as  a  naturalist  is  quite  as  admirable  as  his 
poetic  genius.  That  he  had  studied  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject  is  evident,  but  he  hesitates  not  to 
judge  for  himself,  makes  new  observations,  and  gives 
many  new  facts.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  that  slashing 
chapter  ( Vulgar  Errors^  i.,  8),  where  he  shows  no  mercy 
to  credulous  authors,  calls  him  ''  the  famous  Cilician  poet, 
who,  describing  beasts  of  venery  and  fishes,  he  has  indeed 
but  sparingly  inserted  the  vulgar  conceptions  thereof;  so 
that,  abating  some  exceptions"  (which  he  names)  '^he  may 
be  read  with  great  delight  and  profit."  Both  Buffon  {His- 
toire  des  Quadrupides)  and  Lac^pede  (Hist  Nat,  des  Pois- 
sons)  quote  from  him  with  great  respect.  Indeed,  if  we 
would  gam  the  best  information,  on  the  subjects  of  which 
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he  treats,  as  understood  by  the  ancients,  we  must  go  to 
Oppian. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  enlarging  upon  the 
merits  of  Oppian,  not  only  because  his  work  is  the  work  of 
antiquity  on  our  subject,  but  because  he  is  so  little  read, 
and  so  seldom  within  the  reach  of  an  American  student. 
The  editio  princeps  of  our  poet  bears  date  Florence, 
1515.  The  Aldine,  only  two  years  later,  contains  also  the 
index  and  translation  of  L.  Lippius,  published  first,  1447. 
There  is  a  good  French  prose  translation,  written  con 
amore^  by  J.  M.  Limes,  who  has  added  full  and  valuable 
notes ;  but  the  only  English  translation  known  to  me  is, 
that  already  referred  to,  by  Messrs.  Diaper  and  Jones,  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1722,  which  is  rare.  It  is  not  all 
we  could  wish,  but  yet  deserving  of  praise.  For  one,  who 
had  leisure,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  good  publisher,  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  work  to  bring  Oppian  into  the  notice 
he  deserves ;  for,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says :  "  It  is  not 
without  wonder  that  his  elegant  lines  are  so  neglected : 
surely  hereby  we  reject  one  of  the  best  epic  (».  c.  hexameter) 
poets.**  The  best  edition  of  Oppian  is  that  of  Schneider^ 
Argent.^  1776,  which  includes  the  Latin  prose  translation 
of  Tumebus  ;  but  it  should  be  read  with  the  notes  of  Limes 
at  hand.  I  ought  to  add,  that  Schneider  does  not  think 
that  the  Cynegetics  and  Halieutics  were  written  by  the 
same  person,  but  that  there  were  two  Oppians,  father  and 
sofn^  or  uncle  and  nephew:  an  opinion  which  Belin  de 
BaBu,  the  French  translator  of  the  Cynegetics^  labors  to 
refute,  though  not  to  our  satisfaction. 

Prom  a  comparison  of  the  various  Halieutical  authorities 
which  we  have  brought  together,  we  learn  that  many 
artifices  in  fishing,  thought  to  be  modem,  were  known  to 
the  ancients.  Various  recipes  for  making  pastes  are  given 
in  the  Creoponica^  xx.  Instances  aboimd  of  their  using 
lights  to  attract  the  fish,  ^  burning  the  water,"  as  the  Scotch 
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call  it ;  out  of  many  others,  I  translate  this  allusion  from 
Quintus  Smymceus,  vii.,  668-674 ; 

As  the  shrewd  fisher,  bent  on  finny  spoil. 

Invokes  Hephsestus  to  assist  his  toil. 

The  blazing  fires,  fanned  by  the  breezes,  glow 

Around  the  boat,  and  light  the  waves  below ; 

The  crowding  fishes  hasten  in  surprise 

To  view  the  meteor  close  with  wond*ring  eyes ; 

— ^Then  darts  the  trident,  and  the  briny  flood 

Is  crimsoned  with  th'  incautious  victims^  blood. 

They  armed  their  bottom  lines  (as  we  have  learned  from 
Homer  with  horn,  but),  according  to  Oppian,  with  wire. 
They  used  gangs  of  hooks,  or  many  on  one  line,  some- 
times trolling  with  them  from  a  boat :  they  knew  how  to 
spin  their  bait : 

*♦  If  dead,  his  jaws  received  the  leaden  weight. 
New  life  deriving  from  the  pressing  lead, 
Th'  unconscious  mimic  rolls  and  nods  his  head.*' 

{Jones's  Oppian,  iii.,  394-6.) 

with  many  other  devices  which  we  cannot  stay  to  note, 

AusoNius,  a  Latin  poet  (born  at  Bordeaux,  and  by  Va- 
lentinian  made  tutor  to  his  son  Gratian,  A.D.  367),  in  his 
Tenth  Idyl,  celebrates  the  Moselle,  describing,  among 
other  things,  its  fish  and  fishing.  He  speaks  of  the  Salar, 
which  we  at  once  recognise  as  the  trout : 

Purpurisque  Salare  atellatus  tergora  guttis  ; — (SS.) 
(Whose  back  and  sides  are  stain'd  with  purple  spots ;) 

becomes  enthusiastic  about  the  Salmo,  "puniceo  rutilantem 
viscere^^  (his  red  flesh  flashing  through  the  water)  and 
dubicB  facturus  fercula  cancB  (about  to  make  a  dainty 
dish  for  an  epicurean  feast)  ; 

Quis  te  J\ratura  pinxit  color  7  fyc. 

With  what  dye  wert  thou  painted  ?    On  thy  back, 
The  rainbow  shining  spotted  o'er  with  black : 
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And  now  the  purple,  azure  now,  prevails. 

In  varying  beauty  on  thy  shining  scales. — (97*113.) 

Then  he  tells  us  of  the  Fatio : 

Qui  needum  Salmo^  needum  Salar,  ambigmuque 
Amborum  medio,  Fario,  iniercepto  tub  avo  (126-130). 

Which  neither  trout  nor  salmon  we  may  name ; 
Perhaps  'twere  either,  were  its  age  the  same. 

• 

(Qu8Bre :  was  it  the  salmon-trout  ?  Ausonius  has  not 
been  the  only  one  puzzled  by  the  questions  he  suggests.) 

A  little  further  on,  among  some  minor  sorts  of  angling, 
he  gives  a  clever  description  of  a  boy  angling  with  a 
Jloat : 

Poised  on  a  rock,  hid  from  the  fisher's  gaze. 

His  slender  line  the  cautious  angler  plays, 

Inclining  downward  from  his  shadowed  nook 

The  pliant  rod,  whose  tip  with  graceful  crook. 

Yields  gently  to  the  plummet's  chosen  weight ; 

The  eager  fish  quick  bites  the  flattering  bait, 

— Then  writhes  in  terror  at  the  pang,  that  thrills 

From  the  barbed  iron  through  his  wounded  gills, 

Down  rinks  the  float ^zxAy  with  repeated  nod. 

The  struggling  captive  agitates  the  rod, — 

The  ready  stripling,  through  the  hissing  air. 

From  right  to  left  now  springs  the  straining  hair. 

And,  flung  upon  the  shore,  his  welcome  prize 

Flounces  awhile  in  death,  and  gasping  die8.^247-257.) 

Svbit  indicium  is  the  original  for  the  words  italicised 
in  my  rough  translation ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  can  find 
no  other  distinct  mention,  among  the  ancients,  of  the^oo^ 
or  cork  (or  dobber^  as  it  is  called  along  the  Hudson). 
Floats  or  corks  for  nets  are  often  spoken  of  by  Julius  Pol- 
lux {Onomasticon  v.),  Oppian,  and  others,  but  if  the 
cork  or  float  is  elsewhere  named,  it  has  escaped  my 
search. 

It  has  excited  some  wonder  that  no  mention  is  made 
of    fly-fishing    by    the    Halieutical    writers;     but    the 
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reason  may  be  readily  seen  in  that  they  were  merely  Ha- 
lieutical  writers,  giving  account  only  of  sea^fishing,  or  river- 
fishing  near  the  sea.     The  trout,  so  far  south,  are  only  found 
in  the  colder  mountain  streams;  and  the  mountaineers, 
though  they  might  have  been  anglers,  were  not  writers ; 
but  it  is  incredible,  that  the  habit  of  the  trout  and  most 
of  its  congeners  to  leap  at  the  grasshopper  and  ephemerce 
on  the  surface,  should  not  have  taught  men,  anxious  for  a 
dinner,  first  to  dcp  with  the  living  insect,  and  then  to  imi- 
tate it  artificially.    They  were  as  likely  to  discover  the 
art  as  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  among  whom  we  may 
trace  the  fly  till  it  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  unrecorded 
times.     It  is,  therefore,  with  more  satisfaction  than  surprise, 
that  we  do  find  a  very  distinct  account  of  fly-fishing,  and 
that  as  early  as  A.D.  230,  in  ^lian'q  xv.,  1,  of  his  History 
of  Animals.    He  there  says :  ^  I  have  heard  this  account  of  a 
mode  of  fishing  in  Macedonia.     In  a  river,  called  Astrseus, 
which  flows  between  Bersea  and  Thessalonica,  are  found 
fishes  marked  with  various  colors  (spotted  trout).     These 
feed  upon  flies  that  play  upon  the  water,  which  are  unlike 
any  other  flies  ;  difiering  firom  bees,  wasps,  or  hornets,  but 
of  a  distinct  species.     They  have  the  boldness  of  other 
flies,  are  about  the  size  of  hornets,  of  the  color  of  wasps, 
and  make  a  bumbling  noise  like  bees.     These  they  call 
•Uifvfw.    These,  as  they  sport  on  the  surface,  the  fish  see; 
and,  moving  slily  through  the  water  till  they  get  under  the 
insect,  leap  upon  it  as  a  wolf  upon  a  sheep  in  a  flock,  or 
an  eagle  upon  one  of  a  flock  of  geese,  and,  seizing  their 
prey,  sink  again  into  the  deep  water.     This  the   fisher- 
men observed,  but  could  not  use  them  for  bait ;  as,  when 
caught  in  the  hand,  the  flies  lost  their  color  and  their 
wings ;  for  which  cause  they  hated  them  (the  fishes  glut- 
ting themselves  upon  the  bait,  which  the  angler  knew  not 
how  to  use).    But,  in  process  of  time,  as  their  angling 
science  advanced,  they  learned  to  outwit  the  fish  by  their 
ingenuity.     They  first  wrapped  around  their  hook  some 
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Phcenician  (purple)  wool,  and  then  tied  on  two  feathers, 
or  the  wattles  of  a  cock's  neck,  of  a  wax  color.  This 
they  threw  with  a  pole  or  reed,  an  ^ey^is  four  cubits  long 
(there  must  be  a  mistake  here,  for,  at  the  utmost,  that 
would  not  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet)  and  a  line  of 
the  same  length.  These  cunning  artifices  they  threw  on 
the  water,  and  the  fish,  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
pretty  insect  they  feed  upon,  seized  the  bait,  and  were 
caught.**  This  account  by  ^lian  (never  the  most  correct 
"Writer),  is  very  bungling,  but  we  can  guess  at  what  the 
truth  was.  The  flies  were  nothing  else  than  our  May-fly, 
or  green  and  grey  drakes,  and  the  main  material  was  not 
the  wattles,  but  the  ever-killing  hackle.  Make  the  rod  just 
twice  as  long,  and  the  line  five  times  as  long  as  that,  and 
you  have  the  tools  of  a  fly-fisher.  I  doubt  not,  that  the  use 
of  the  fly  among  the  mountains,  or  wherever  the  trout  are 
found,  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  first  knowledge  that  trout  were 
delicate  eating.  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.** 
I  believe  that  the  credit  of  discovering  this  curious  passage 
in  ^lian,  is  due  to  the  author  of  Scenes  and  Recollections 
in  Fly-Fishing,  who  writes  himself  Stephen  Oliver,  the 
younger,  of  Aldwark  in  Com.  Eber.,  but  whose  real  name 
is  concealed.  At  least  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  my  first 
knowledge  of  it.  (See  p.  37,  of  his  well- written  book ; 
Lond. :  1834.) 

Having  finished  these  rapid  notices  of  Fishing  and  books 
on  Fishing  among  the  ancients,  let  us  take  a  leap  down  to 
more  modem  times. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  angling,  even  angling  with 
the  fly,  was  practised  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in 
very  remote  times.  The  first  printed  treatise  on  "  Fysh- 
YNGE  wYTH  AN  Angle  "  (of  which  morc  particular  mention 
will  soon  be  made),  describes  a  few  flies  suitable  for  the 
several  months,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  by  Walton 
(i.,  5)  as  "  lately  given  to  him  by  an  ingenious  brother  of 
the  angle,  and  a  most  excellent  flie-fisher  ;**  and,  in  truth, 
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they  contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known  of  fly-fishing 
now.  In  the  feudal  times,  when  war  was  the  business  of 
their  lives,  the  nobles  and  gentry  reserved  the  chase  and 
falconry  for  themselves  ;  nor  would  they  be  likely  to  afiect 
the  quiet,  peaceful  pleasures  of  our  gentle  art,  though,  that  it 
was  held  in  some  repute,  the  treatise  above  alluded  to 
shows ;  for,  when  first  added  by  Wynhyn  de  Werde  to  the 
BoKE  OF  St.  Albans,  it  had  this  concluding  sentence,  pro- 
bably by  the  printer  :  **  Bycause  that  this  present  treatyse 
should  not  come  to  the  handys  of  eche  ydle  persone  which 
would  desire  it,  yf  it  were  imprynted  allone  by  itself  and 
put  in  a  lytell  plaunflet,  therefore  I  have  comprysed  it  in  a 
greeter  volume  of  dyverse  bookys  concerning  to  gentyll 
and  noble  men,  to  the  entent  that  the  forsayd  ydle  per- 
sones,  whych  should  have  but  lytell  tresure  in  the  sayd 
dysporte  of  fyshynge,  should  not  by  this  meane  utterly 
dystroye  it."  Notwithstanding,  it  was  published  a  short 
time  after  in  "  a  lytell  plaunflet  allone  by  itself,"  the  demand 
for  it  by  persons  of  inferior  quality  being  too  great  a 
temptation  for  the  printer  to  resist.*  In  France,  as  among 
the  Romans,  fishing,  though  regulated,  was  free  to  all,  and 
pains  were  taken  to  declare  it  so  by  royal  ordinance  (V. 
L.,  art.  i.,  1681,  also  Code  de  la  P^che  Fluviale  par  M. 
Brousse,  Paris,  1829).  What  must  have  contributed  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  angle,  was  its  being  allowed,  as 
Walton  tells  us,  by  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  canons,  to 
ecclesiastical  persons,f  as  a  harmless  recreation — ^"a  re- 
creation inviting  them  to  contemplation  and  quietness ;" 
while  hunting  was  forbidden,  "as  being  a  turbulent,  toilsome, 
and  perplexing  recreation ;"  or,  according  to  the  observa- 

*  The  fact  of  this  second  impression  is  yery  doubtful.  See  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Haworth's  copy  (said  in  Pickering's  edition  of  Sir  Henry  EUis's 
Catalogue  to  be  unique),  at  the  close  of  the  remarks  on  the  Treatyse, 

pp.  ZXXiv,  XXXY. 

t  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  "  Constitutions  and  Canons  £^ 
clesiastical,  as  adapted  by  the  Synod  at  liOndon,"  under  James,  and  pub- 
lished 1639. 
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tion  of  St  Ives,  the  compiler  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons, 
angling  is  a  thing  simple  and  innocent,  no  ways  repugnant 
to  the  clerical  character :  non  inveniri  in  Scripturis  sanc' 
tiSj  sanctum  aliquem  venatorem ;  piscatores  inveniri  sanctos 
(Esau.,  c.  86).  For  similar  reasons,  and  to  avoid  idleness 
in  the  time  that  must  have  hung  heavily  on  their  hands, 
the  religious  were  told  to  make  fishing-nets :  ut  texantur 
ab  eis  Una  capiendis  piscibus.  Nor  could  angling  have 
well  been  forbidden  then  by  their  church,  as  St.  Peter, 
their  Rock^  was,  according  to  St.  Ambrose*  (on  Luke  v., 
1-3),  Me  angler  among  the  apostles :  Solum  Petrum  piscari 
Daminus  jubet,  dicens :  mitte  hamum,  et  eum  piscem,  qui 
primus  ascenderit,  tolle. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  finding,  among  the 
first  books  printed  in  England,  the  one  on  the  art  of  fishing, 
just  alluded  to ;  which  deserves  from  us  more  particular 
attention,  as  it  is  *'  not  only  the  earliest,  but  by  far  the  most 
curious  essay  on  the  subject  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  language  "  {advL  to  Pickering's  reprint,  1827). 

In  the  year  1486,  William  Caxton  (who  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  first  printer  of  a  bookf  in 
England)  and  his  assistant,  Wynkyn  de  Wbrde  (a  native  of 
Lorraine,  who  came  with,  or  followed  him  to  England  when 
quite  young)  printed  the  book  generally  known  as  the  Book 

*  We  may  even  suspect  the  "  glorious  "  Bishop  of  Milan  of  having  been 
himself  an  angler,  for  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  praise 
of  fishermen,  and  in  his  Hextemeron  (v.)  he  gives  eight  or  nine  sections 
on  fish  and  fishing  eon  amore.  Indeed,  he  gets  up  quite  an  ecstasy  (v.  6) 
when  speaking  of  the  fish  taken  by  Peter's  hook,  making  him  a  parable  of 
all  good  Christians :  Ab/t  igitur,  o  bone  piscis,  Petri  hamum  timere  :  non 
oeeidit  $ed  eonseerat.  Some  one  has  said,  that  he  gives  a  direct  exhortation 
to  angle,  but  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  passage,  and  thinly  that  his 
tpirituaiit  piteatio  has  been  mistaken  in  a  natural  sense. 

t  T%e  Oame  ofUhega  (or,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks,  the  Romance  of  Jason)  ^ 
discovered  soon  after  the  Restoration,  at  Westminster,  1474  :  a  book  in  the 
library  of  Cambridge,  dated  1468,  but  the  date  is  doubted  for  good  reasons. 
(See  Xtvet  of  Eminent  Penont  by  Soc.  for  the  Di£  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
art.  Caxton,) 
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OF  St.  Albans,  which  has  in  the  Colophon  the  true  title : 
**  Here  in  thys  boke  afore  ar  contenyt  the  bokys  of  Hawk- 
ynge  and  Huntynge,  with  other  pleasuris  dyverse,  as  in 
the  boke  apperis ;  and  also  of  Coot  Armoris,  a  nobuli 
worke.  And  here  now  endyth  the  Boke  of  Blasynge  of 
Armis,  translalyt  and  compylyt  togedyr  at  Seynt  Albons, 
the  yere  from  the  Incamacion  of  our  Lorde  Ihii  Crist. 
M.cccc.Lxxxvi."*  "  On  the  last  leaf  is  the  device  of 
Wynkyn  de  Werde,  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  Caxton. 
This  leaf  is  wanting  in  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  " 
(Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Cat  of  Angling  Books  reprinted  by 
Pickerings  1835).  Lowndes  says  that  there  are  only  two 
perfect  copies  extant,  and  Dibdin  estimates  such  a  copy  at 
£420.  In  1810  that  laborious  bibliographer  Hasle- 
wooo  published  a  fac  simile  of  this  edition  with  a  valuable 
preface.  The  treatise  on  Hunting  is  written  in  verse,  and 
is,  according  to  good  antiquarian  authorities,  a  tract  by  Sir 
Tristam  (called  by  Manwood,  in  his  Forest  Laws,  a  Monk 
and  a  Forester)  turned  into  rhyme.  A  woman  is  made  to 
address  the  readers,  and,  having  bid  them  give  heed  to 
what  Tristam  says,  she  adds :  "  if  you  listen,  you  shall 
learn  of  your  dame,"  &c.,  and  bids  them : 

"  Say,  childe,  where  you  goe,  youre  dame  taght  you  soe.** 

At  the  end  of  the  poem  are  these  words :  Explicit 
Dame  Julyans  Barnes  in  her  boke  of  Huntynge. 

The  treatise  on  angling  appears  first  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  1496 ;  and  is  added  to 
the  others  already  named  thus  :  Here  begynnyth  The 
Treatyse  of  Fyshynge  with  an  angle.  The  orthography 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest. 

Who  the  writer  of  this  Treatyse  was,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  The  fact  that  her  name  appears,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  end  of  the  poem  on  hunting,  gave  rise  to  a 

*  Copied  from  Oldys's  note  to  Gaxtoit,  Biog.  Brit. 
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general  opinion,  that  the  whole  book  was  written  by  Dame 
Juliana  Barnes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  unhesitatingly  says : 
**  This  book  was  written  by  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  prioress 
of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  near  St.  Albans,  a  lady  of 
noble  family  and  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, by  Leland,*  Bales,  Pitt,  and  othei's.'*  That 
a  woman  of  this  name  lived  and  wrote  about  the  time  of 
the  Book,  we  cannot  doubt.  Bales  describes  her  as  en- 
dowed with  singular  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  illustrious, 
beautiful,  and  accomplished ;  who,  seeing  that  the  sports 
she  describes  were  of  use  in  drawing  men  from  the  vicious 
consequences  of  idleness,  and  especially,  as  Ovid  says, 


« 


Otia  H  tollas,  periire  Cupidinia  artea," 


not  only  exercised  herself  in  the  field,  but  wrote  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others  in  the  house.  He  calls  her  "  ingeniosa 
Virago,^  £Lnd,  after  ascribing  to  her  the  other  tracts  which  go 
under  her  name,  adds :  "  She  is  said  to  have  produced  a  little 
work  on  fishing  also  ;"  and  that  **  she  learned  her  heroical 
philosophy  from  some  veteran  soldiers.  She  flourished  1460." 
Pitt  gives  the  same  account,  but,  with  that  rash  vanity  which 
led  him,  as  Stillingfleet  observes,  to  multiply  books  as  well 
as  authors,  romances  a  little  more  than  his  predecessor :  yet 
he  also  only  says,  that  "  she  is  said  not  to  have  neglected 
fishing.''  Gbrvase  Markham,  on  republishing  the  several 
treatises  together,  under  the  title  of  The  GentlemarCs 
Academy^  or  the  Book  of  St.  Albans^  ^c,  reduced  to  a 
better  method,  by  G.  M.  (1595),  says  that  "the  book  of 
Hunting,  Hawking,  and  Armory  were  compiled  by  Juliana 
Barnes  in  I486."  Thus,  all  the  evidence  in  favor  of  her 
being  the  author  of  the  tract  on  fishing,  is  its  having  been 

*  The  reference  to  Leland  by  Hawkins  is  a  mistake.  Her  name  does 
not  appear  in  Leland's  list  of  British  authors,  neither  is  any  mention  made 
of  her  in  his  Itinerary  or  Collectanea. 
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added  to  the  other  treatises  in  1496  ;*  and  her  being  said 
to  have  written  on  fishing.  The  versification  of  Sir 
Tristam  was,  no  doubt,  by  her:  beyond  this,  we  have  no 
trace  of  her  literary  labors.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  she  was  not  the  sister  of  Lord  Bemers,  as  some  have 
asserted  (Middleton's  Origin  of  Printing),  for  no  such 
name  appears  in  the  elaborately  correct  pedigrees  of  that 
family ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  head  of  a  nunnery  would 
have  had  the  knowledge  or  opportunities  necessary  for 
such  productions.  Oldys  (to  whose  note  on  Caxton, 
Biog.  Brity  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  what  I  have  given), 
points  out  words  and  expressions  in  the  former  treatises 
which  he  thinks  "  too  blunt  and  indecent  for  a  woman  of 
any  character,  much  less  a  lady  of  the  holy  calling  ascrib- 
ed to  Dame  Barnes ;"  though  he  should  have  considered 
that,  in  those  times,  neither  sex  were  as  chary  of  their 
speech  as  now.  Agreeable  to  our  wishes  as  would  be  a 
certainty,  that  this  first  and  very  graceful  essay  on  our 
gentle  art  came  from  the  delicate  hand  of  a  noble  prioress, 
we  must  be  denied  the  satisfaction  of  claiming  Juliana 
Barnes  for  our  "  Dame." 

On  comparing  the  several  tracts,  it  seems  to  me  cleai 
that  the  one  on  Angling  was  by  a  different  hand;  or,  if 
not,  after  the  author  had  come  to  a  better  state  of  mind. 
Neither  the  language  nor  sentiment  are  those  of  one  who 
loved  the  clamour  and  dangers  of  the  chase ;  for  there  is 
throughout  a  relish  of  quiet  retirement,  and  communion 
with  nature,  not  unaccompanied  by  a  meek  piety.  Thus : 
"  Huntynge,  to  myn  entent,  is  to  labor yous,  for  the  hunter 
must  alwaye  renne  and  folowe  his  houndes,  travellynge 
and  swetynge  full  sore.  He  blowyth  tyll  his  lippes  blyster, 
and  when  he  wenyth  it  be  an  hare,  full  oft  it  is  an  hegge 
.hogge.    Thus  he  chasyth  and  wote  not  what.    He  cometh 

*  Ellis  says  :  '*  A  copy  of  this  edition  now  in  the  poeseasion  of  Mr.  Geo 
Daniel  of  Islington  is  supposed  to  be  unique,** 
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home  at  euyn  rayn-beten,  pryckyd,  and  his  clothes  tome, 
wete,  shode  all  myry.  Some  hounde  lost ;  some  surbat. 
Suche  greaves,  and  many  other,  hapyth  the  hunter,  which 
for  dyspleysanse  of  theym  y*  love  it,  I  dare  not  reporte. 
Thus  truly  me  semyth  that  this  is  not  the  beste  dysporte 
and  game  of  the  sayd  foure.  The  dysporte  and  game  of 
hawkynge  is  laboryous  and  noyouse  also,  as  me  semyth. 
For  often  the  fawkener  lesyth  his  hawkes  as  the  hunter 
his  houndes.  Thenne  is  his  game  and  disporte  goon.  Full 
often  cryeth  he  and  whystleth  tyll  that  he  be  ryght  euyll 
athurste.  His  hawke  taketh  a  bowe,  and  lyste  not  ones  on 
hym  rewarde  when  he  wolde  have  her  for  to  flee  :  thenne 
woU  she  bathe.  Wyth  mysfedynge  she  shall  have  the 
Frouse :  the  Rye :  the  Cray  :  and  many  other  sycknesses 
that  brynge  them  to  the  sowse.  The  dysporte  and  game 
of  fowlynge  me  semyth  moost  symple.  For  in  the  wynter 
the  fowler  spedyth  not  but  in  the  moost  hardest  and  cold- 
est wether.  For  when  he  wolde  go  to  his  gynnes  he 
maye  not  for  colde.  Many  a  gynne  and  snare  he  makyth. 
Yet  soryly  dooth  he  fare.  At  mom-tyde  he  is  weete  shode 
unto  his  taylle.  Many  suche  others  1  coulde  tell ;  but  drede 
of  magre  makyth  me  fer  to  leave.  Thus  me  semyth  that 
huntynge,  and  hawkynge,  and  also  fowlynge  ben  so  labor- 
ous  and  grevous  that  none  of  theym  may  perfourme  nor 
hi  veiy  meane  that  enduce  a  man  to  a  mery  spyryte : 
whyche  is  the  cause  of  a  longe  lyfe.  Dowteles,  thene  fol- 
lowyth  it  that  it  must  nedes  be  the  dysporte  of  fysshynge 
with  an  angle.  For  all  other  manere  of  fysshynge  is  also 
laborous  and  grevous  ;  often  makynge  folkes  full  wete  and 
colde,  whych  many  tymes  hath  be  seen  cause  of  greate 
infirmytees.  But  the  angler  maye  have  no  colde,  nor  no 
dysease,  nor  angre.  For  he  maye  not  lese  at  the  moost  but 
a  lyne  or  a  hooke ;  of  whyche  he  may  have  store  plentee 
of  his  owne  makynge,  as  this  symple  treatyse  shall  teche 
hym.  So  thenne  his  losse  is  not  grevous,  and  other  greyfTes 
may  he  not  have,  savynge  but  yf  ony  fisshe  breke  away 
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after  that  he  is  take  on  the  hoke,  or  elles  that  he  catche 
nought :  "whyche  ben  not  grevous.  For  yf  he  faylle  of 
one,  he  may  not  faylle  of  a  nother,  yf  he  dooth  as  thys 
treatyse  techeth ;  but  yf  there  be  nought  in  the  water. 
And  yet  atte  the  leest  he  hath  his  holsom  walke,  and  mery 
at  his  ease.  A  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savoure  of  the 
mede  flowers  :  that  makyth  hym  hungry.  He  hereth  the 
melodyous  armony  of  fowles.  He  seeth  the  yonge 
swannes :  heerons :  duckes  :  cotes  and  many  other  fowles 
whyche  me  semyth  better  than  all  the  noyse  of  houndys, 
the  blastes  of  homys,  and  the  songe  of  furlis  that  hunters, 
fawkeners  and  fowlers  can  make.  And  yf  the  angler 
take  fysshe  ;  surely  then  is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he 
is  in  his  spyryte.  Also,  whosoo  will  use  the  game  of 
anglynge :  he  must  rise  erly,  whyche  thyng  is  prooffytable 
to  man  in  this  wyse.  That  is  to  wyte :  moost  to  the  heele 
of  his  soule.  For  it  shall  cause  him  to  be  holy ;  and  to 
the  heele  of  his  body,  for  it  shall  cause  hym  to  be  hole. 
Also  to  the  encrease  of  his  goodys.  For  it  shall  make 
hym  ryche.  As  the  old  Inglysshe  proverb  sayth  in  this 
wyse ;  Whosoo  woU  ryse  erly  shall  be  holy,  helthy,  and 
zely.  Thus  have  I  provyd  in  my  entent  that  the  dysporte 
and  game  of  anglynge  is  the  very  meane  and  cause  that 
enducith  a  man  into  a  mery  spyryte.  .  .  .  And,  therefore, 
to  al  you  that  ben  vertuous,  gentyll,  and  free-borne,  I  wry te 
and  make  this  symple  treatyse  folowynge  ;  by  whyche  ye 
maye  have  the  full  crafte  of  anglynge  to  dysporte  you  at 
your  luste  :  to  the  entent  that  your  aege  may  be  the  more 
floure  and  the  lenger  to  endure.** 

Again,  at  the  close,  after  dissuading  from  fishing  in  other 
men's  propei-ties  to  their  hurt,  our  author  adds :  ^  And  also 
yf  ye  doo  in  lyke  mannere  as  this  treatyse  shewyth  you, 
ye  shall  have  no  nede  to  take  of  other  menys ;  whiles  ye 
shall  have  ynough  of  your  owne  takynge  yf  ye  lyste  to 
labour  therefore.  Whyche  shall  be  to  you  a  very  pleasure 
to  se  the  fayre,  bryght  shynynge  scalye  fysshes  descey ved 
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by  your  crafty  meaneSy  and  drawen  upon  londe.  Also 
that  ye  breke  noo  mannys  heggys  in  going  aboute  your 
dysportes ;  ne  open  noo  mannes  gates  but  that  ye  shytte 
theym  agayn.  Also,  ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty 
dysporte  for  ne  coveteseness,.  to  thencreasynge  and  spar- 
ynge  of  your  money  oonly,  but  pryncypally  for  your 
solace,  and  to  cause  the  helthe  of  your  body  and  specyally 
of  your  soule.  For  whanne  ye  pm^poos  to  goo  on  your 
dysportes  in  fysshynge,  ye  woll  not  desyre  gretly  many 
persones  wyth  you,  whyche  myghte  lette  you  of  your 
game.  And  then  ye  maye  serve  God  devoutly,  in  sayenge 
afiectuously  youre  custumable  prayer.  And  thus  doynge 
ye  shall  eschewe  and  voyde  many  vyces;  as  ydlenes, 
"whyche  is  the  pryncypal  cause  to  enduce  man  to  many 
other  vyces,  as  is  ryght  well  knowen.  Also  ye  shall  not 
be  ravenous  in  takyng  of  your  sayd  game  as  to  mooche 
at  one  tyme  :  whyche  ye  may  lyghtlye  doo  if  ye  doo  in 
every  poynt  as  this  present  treatyse  showyth  you  in  every 
poynt.  Which  lyghtly  be  occasyon  to  dystroye*your  owne 
dysportes,  and  other  mennys  also.  As  whanne  ye  have  a 
suffycyent  mese  ye  sholde  covet  no  more  at  that  tyme. 
Also  ye  shall  beysye  yourselfe  to  nourysth  the  game  in  all 
that  ye  maye,  and  to  dystroye  all  such  thynges  as  ben  de- 
vourers  of  it.  And  all  those  that  done  after  this  rule 
shall  have  the  blessynge  of  God  and  Saynt  Peter,  whyche 
he  theym  graunte,  that  wyth  his  precyous  bloode  vs 
boughte." 

How  true  a  feeling  pervades  all  this,  and  how  does  it 
come  home  to  the  heart  of  a  genuine  angler  I 

Though  Walton  does  not  speak  of  this  ancient  treatise, 
he  may  have  both  seen  and  studied  it ;  for,  as  Hawkins 
observes,  **the  difference  between  its  Twelve  sorts  of  Flies 
and  his  is  small,  as  well  in  the  order  as  the  manner  of  de- 
scribing them.*'  I  may  add,  what  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  others,  that,  at  the  close  of  Walton's  last  chapter,  the 
prayer  of  Venator  is  a  Protestant  version  of  the  promise 
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at  the  close  of  the  older  work :  for,  where  that  speaks  of 
the  "  blessynge  of  god  and  Saynt  Peter,"  he  says, "  Let 
the  blessing  of  St  Peter's  master  be  with  mine  I" 

Besides  those  by  Wynkyn  de  Werde,  there  were  various 
black  letter  editions  of  this  treatise,  by  Wyllyam  Cop- 
lande,  one  at  the  signe  of  the  Rose  Garlande,  one  or  more  in 
the  Ventre  on  the  then  Crane  Wharfe ;  another  by  W.  C.  for 
Robert  Toye;  another  in  Panic's  Church- Yarde,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Lambe,  by  Abraham  Vele,  and  probably  two  others 
—one  in  Lothbury  over  against  St.  Margaret's  Church ; 
the  other,  W.  Copland  for  R-  Tottell ;  By  He'ry  Tab.,  in 
Paule's  Chyrch-yerde ;  By  John  Waley,  in  Forster-laen ; 
By  Wyllyam  Powell,  at  the  sygne  of  the  George,  next  to 
St.  Dunstan's  Church.  (See  Pickering's  edition  of  Ellis's 
Catalogue.) 

Copies  of  any  of  these  editions  are  extremely  rare  ;  not 
one,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  reached  this  country. 
At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hawoith's  (the  leviathan  of  angling 
books)  Library,  1826,  a  copy  of  Waley's  imprint  sold  for 
£8 ;  one  of  Powell's  for  £7  65. ;  and  one  (imperfect)  by 
Coplande  for  £4  is.  There  was  sold  at  the  same  time  for 
nineteen  guineas,  a  copy  by  Wynkyn  de  Werde,  formerly 
in  the  Harleian  Library,  from  which  it  passed  through 
several  hands  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Haworth.  A  note 
in  the  sale  Catalogue  of  his  Library,*  says  of  this  unques- 
tionable unique :  **  Mr.  Haslewood,  in  his  elaborate  Lite- 
rary and  Bibliographical  Prefix  to  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans, 
in  1810,  states  his  not  being  aware  of  any  circumstance 
by  which  he  could  decide  whether  the  present  '  treatyse  * 
formed  an  entire  impression,  or  was  part  only  of  some  un- 
described  edition  of  the  Book  of  Sir  Tristam.  This,  how- 
ever, may  now  be  set  at  rest.  In  an  inventory  of  books 
prepared  by  Lord  Stafford,  at  Stafford  Castle,  in  1556,  the 
treatises  of  Hawking  and  Hunting  are  noticed^  as  having 
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been  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Werde  in  1532 ;  and  as  'the 
Truyte  of  Redempcion,'  {bound)  recently  with  the  present 
treatyse  of  Fyssh}mge  -wyth  an  Angle,  in  the  same  volume 
^s)  by  the  same  printer,  with  the  same  mark,  and  with 
identically  the  same  type,  it  is  not  presuming  too  far,  even 
in  the  absence  of  an  affixed  date,  to  place  it  in  1532  (the 
date  of  the  Fruyte  of  Redempcion)  ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
cmly  a  portion  of  the  selection  of  that  date,  hitherto  unde- 
scribed.*'  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  renders  more 
than  doubtful  the  separate  publication  of  the  Treatyse  on 
Fysshynge  with  an  angle,  given  as  No.  II.  in  Ellis's 
Cat.  (by  Pickering),  where  Mr.  Haworth's  copy,  since  in 
the  possession  of  George  Wilkinson,  Esqr.,  is  said  to  be 
unique. 

The  book  on  our  subject  next  in  date  has  this  title :  '*  A 
Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hook  and  Line^  and  of  all  other 
instruments  thereunto  belongings  and  of  Sundrie  Engines 
nnd  Trappes,  to  take  Polcats^  BuxardSy  Rattes,  Mice,  and 
all  other  kind  of  Vermine  and  Beasts  whatsoever,  most 
profitable  for  all  Warriners,  and  such  as  delight  in  this 
kinds  of  sport  and  pastime.  Made  by  L.  M .  London, 
1590  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  and  sold  by  Edward 
While."  A  small  quarto  2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1596  ;  3d,  1600 ; 
4th,  1606.  It  is  prmcipally  taken  from  The  Treatyse  of 
Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle,  having  some  additions,  and 
remarks  on  the  preservation  of  fish  in  ponds.  It  is  now 
very  rare.  Mr.  Haworth's  copy  of  the  first  edition  was 
imperfect  (he  had  two  of  1600,  which  sold  for  £l  19#. 
and  £2  12#.).  Stephen  Oliver,  jr.,  says  of  it :  "  The 
angler  will  not  be  induced  to  expect  much  that  will  interest 
him,  though  it  holds  out  the  prospect  of  so  great  a  treat  to 
those  lovers  of  field  sports,  who  are  fond  of  hunting  every- 
thing  from  *the  flea  in  the  blanket  to  the  elephant  in  the 
jungle,'  and  who  would  assuredly  feel  extreme  delight  in 
being  instructed  in  the  use  of  *  sundrie  Engines  and 
Trappes  to  take  Polcats,  Bussards,  Rattes,  Mice,  and  all 
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Other  kindes  of  Vermine  and  Beasts  whatsoever.'  The 
greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  book  which  treats  of 
fishing  is  clumsily  taken  from  the  *  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge 
wyth  an  Angle/  and  marred  in  the  transfer ;  but  then  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  some  curious  instructions, 
which  are  peculiarly  the  author's  own,  such  as  :  How  to 
catch  eels  in  pottles  of  hay;  how  to  bob  for  eels;  and  how 
to  breed  miller's  thumbs  and  loaches.  The  book  is  alto- 
gether such  an  one,  as  a  professional  author,  who  did  not 
know  a  weasel  from  a  foumart,  might  be  supposed  to 
make  from  the  dictation  of  a  rat-catcher,  who  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  a  sweep-net  or  an  eel-spear,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  regular  vocation."  The  L.  M.,  whose 
initials  are  on  the  title,  is  understood  to  have  been 
the  person  referred  to  by  Walton,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ninth  charpter,  when  he  observes  of  the  carp :  "  It  is  ge- 
nerally thought  that  they  were  brought  to  England  by  one 
Mr.  Mascal,  who  then  lived  at  Plumstead,  in  Sussex,  a 
county  that  abounds  more  with  this  fish  than  any  in  this 
nation."  The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle, 
however,  speaks  of  the  carp  being  in  England,  though  it 
says  they  were  very  few.  Leonard  Mascal  also  translated 
a  book  on  Planting  and  Grafting,  158d-1592,  and  wrote 
another  on  Cattle,  1596. 

The*  next  book  deserving  notice  has  this  title  :  "  A  new 
Booke  of  Good  Husbandry,  very  pleasaunt,  and  of  great 
profits  both  for  Gentlemen  and  Yomen :  containing  The 
Order  and  maner  of  making  of  Pish-pondes,  with  the  breed- 
ing, preserving,  and  multiplying  of  the   Carpe,  Tench, 


*  Ellis  gives  the  following  title  of  a  book,  a  description  of  which  I  take 
from  him:  GCryndalPs)  (W[illiam])  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and 
Fishing,  with  the  true  measures  of  Blowing,  now  newly  collected  hy  W. 
G.,  Faukener,  4to. :  Lond.,  Islip.,  1596.  Hatbking,  Htmting,  Fishings 
with  the  true  measures  of  Blowing,  newly  corrected  and  amended,  Ato.^ 
Lond.Edio.    Jllde.,  I5d6. 

(Mr.  Haworth  had  a  copy  which  sold  for  four  guineas,) 
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Pike^  and  Trnute^  and  diverse  ki'nds  of  other  Fresh  fish. 
Written  in  Latin  by  Janus  Dubravius,  and  translated 
into  English  at  the  spedale  request  of  George  Churchey, 
FeUow  of  Lion^s  Inne,  the  9th  of  February ^  1599.  Im- 
printed at  London,  by  William  White,  dwelling  in  Cow 
Lane.     1599.** 

The  publisher  prefixes 

THE  BOOKE'B  REaVEBT. 

Rede  oyer,  then  judge, 
Condemn  not  befere : 
With  judgment  just  reiect. 
Or  els  embrace  my  love. 
Mine  authour  yvas  the  first 
And  last,  as  I  suppose. 
That  ever  did  assay 
These  secrets  to  disclose. 
If  ought  be  thought  ayyry. 
And  seeme  to  thee  unsounde, 
VTith  penne  I  pray  amende. 
And  not  vyith  tongue  confounde. 

Walton  quotes  from  this  book  three  times,  but  had  it 
more  often  in  his  eye  when  treating  of  the  habits  of  fish. 
Dubravius  does  not  speak  of  angling ;  for,  though  in  his 
^  5  or  laste  acte  of  his  Booke  of  Fishing,  more  merrie  and 
pleasant  than  the  others,"  he  gives  the  title,  *'  Of  the  times 
of  Fishing  and  the  Instruments^  he  tells  us  only  of  nets. 
Treating  of  "  troutes,"  he  says  ;  "  According  to  the  minde 
of  Ausonius,  I  doe  call  Saler  that  fish  which  is  commonly 
called  Trutta,  or  Troute.  Ausonius,  in  his  Booke  De 
Moselloy  paynteth  the  Troute  in  his  cullers  after  this  sort : 

•  The  purple  trout  on  every  side, 
Hath  starrish  strakes  along  to  glide.' 

And  thus  much  he  sayth,  to  make  a  difference  betweene 
Troutes,  because  there  is  another  Troute,  which  has  in  his 
side  litele  starres  as  an  ensign  or  token  of  his  nobilitie : 
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but  they  be  somewhat  blackish,  which  you  Germans  call 
Aeschinius.  Both  these  kindes  are  called  Salares  Troutes, 
a  Saltatu,  of  leaping,  because  they  leape  on  high  ;  but  in 
especiale  the  purple  troute,  which  easily  will  leape  over 
high  hedges  or  dammes  "  (v.  10). 

Janns  (John)  DuBRAVius  (Dubran)  Scala  was  bom  at 
Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ormutz  in  Moravia, 
and  afterwards  sent  as  Ambassador  into  Sicily.  He  was 
President  of  the  court  which  tried  the  Rebels  at  Smalcald. 
Besides  his  book  De  Pisdnis  et  Piscium  qui  in  eis  aluntur 
naturis,  he  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  Bohemia  in  xxxiii. 
books,  1575.  He  died  not  long  afterwards,  with  great 
reputation  for  piety  and  learning. 

The  English  translation  of  his  work  on  Fish  and  Fish- 
ponds is  very  rare,  it  never  having  been  reprinted.  It  is 
in  black  letter. 

In  the  year  after  the  above  appeared,  "  Certaine  Ezperi" 
ments  concerning  Fish  and  Frvite,  practised  by  John  Ta- 
VEKNER,  Gentleman,  and  by  him  published  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  London.  Printed  for  William  Ponsonby,  1600." 
Small  quarto.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  declares  himself 
to  have  taken  his  intention  to  publish  his  own  experiments 
from  the  publication  by  Churchey  of  Dubravius.  He  is 
altogether  occupied  by  Fish  in  ponds,  and  says  nothing  of 
angling.  The  book  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Mr.  Haworth's  sold  for  £2,  Is,  My  copy 
is  bound  up  with  Dubravius,  and  the  two  seem  generally  to 
have  been  companions.     It  is  in  black  letter. 

In  1613  there  appeared  a  poem  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Spenserian  stanzas  with  the  title :  "  Secrets  of  Anglings 
teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and  Seasons  for  taking 
of  any  Fish  in  pond  or  river,  familiai^ly  practised  and 
opened  in  three  bookes,  by  J.  D.,  Esqr.,  London,^  12mo. 
On  the  title  is  a  wood-cut,  representing  two  men,  one  With 
a  sphere  at  the  end  of  his  angle  and  a  labels 
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"Hold  hook  and  line,. 
Then  all  is  mine;' 


.» 


the  other  with  a  fish : 

"  Well  fare  the  pleaBoie 
That  brings  such  treasure." 

Beloe  says:  "Perhaps  there  is  not,  in  the  circle  of 
English*  literature,  a  rarer  book  than  this — Sir  John  Hawk- 
ins confessed  that  he  could  never  get  a  sight  of  it.** 
(Anecd.  of  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64.)  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.     It  has  these  commendatory  verses  : 

«*IN  DUE  PRAISE  OF  HI8  PRAISEWORTHY  SKILL  AND  WEEKS. 

**  In  skills  that  all  do  seek,  but  few  do  find, 
Both  gain  and  game  (like  sun  and  moon  do  shine). 
Then  th'  Art  of  Fishing  thus  is  of  that  kind ; 
The  angler  taketh  both  with  hook  and  line. 
And  as  with  lines  both  these  he  takes ;  this  takes 
With  many  a  line,  weU-made  both  ears  and  hearts. 
And  by  this  skill  the  skil-lesse  skilful  makes : 
The  corpes  whereof  dissected  so  he  parts, 
Upon  a  humble  subject  never  lay 
More  proud,  yet  plainer  lives  the  plain  to  lead. 
This  plainer  Art  with  pleasure  to  survey. 
To  purchase  it  with  profit  by  that  deed, 
Who  thinks  this  skills  too  low  than  for  the  high. 
This  angler  read,  and  they'll  be  mine  thereby." 

Jo,  Daves. 

A  second  edition,  **  augmented  with  many  approved  ex- 
perimentSy  by  W.  Lawson,"*  appeared  in  1652.     It  has  at 

•  The  address  "  to  the  Reader,"  by  "  W.  Lawson,"  is  so  neatly  written, 
and  the  book  so  rare,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it :  "  It  may  seeme  in 
me  presumption  to  adde  this  little  comment  to  the  werke  of  so  worthy  an 
author.  But  Mr.  Harrison,  the  stationer^s,  request  and  desire  to  give  his 
country  satisfaction  must  be  satisfied,  and  in  it  myselfe  excused.  What 
mine  observations  are,  I  refer  to  censure :  assuredly,  the  truth  stands  in 
■0  well-grounded  experience,  that,  but  my  haste,  nothing  can  do  them 
injury.  What  to  me  is  doubtfull,  I  have,  as  I  can,  explained  ;  what  wants 
in  my  judgment,  I  have  supplied  as  the  time  would  suffer ;  what  I  passe  by^ 
I  apftrore.    The  Buthoar,  by  TerM,  hath  expreoEted  much  learning,  tad  if 
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the  end  some  few  recipes  and  rules,  one  of  which  is  signed 
R.  R.,*  and  the  last  bids  us :  "  Pray  to  God  with  your 
hearte  to  blesse  your  lawfull  exercise.**  This  edition  is 
also  rare  in  the  extreme.  A  copy,  though  expensively 
bound,  but  having  the  date  cut  off,  cost  Mr.  Haworth  ten 
guineas ;  another  sold  at  his  sale  for  £4 ;  and  one  with 
frontispiece  at  Mr.  Symond  Higg's  sale  for  £12.  Lauson's 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  Censuria  Literaria,  8vo., 
Lond.,  1811.  A  hundred  copies  were  taken  off  separately 
"/or  Robert  Triphook^  one  of  which  is  now  before  me. 
This  is  the  work  quoted  by  Walton,  b.  I.,  i.,  where  he 
says :  "  Will  you  hear  the  wish  of  another  angler,  and  the 
commendation  of  his  happy  life,  which  he  also  sings  in 
verse  ?  viz.,  Jo.  Daves,  Esqr. : 

"  *  Let  me  live  harmlesaly,'  tc.** 

It  is  also  the  basis  of  Gervase  Markham's  Treatise  on 
Angling,  in  his  Country  Contentments  (2d  edit.,  1613),  as 
he  says  in  his  title :  "  It  was  written  in  rime^  and  now  for 
the  better  understanding  of  the  reader  put  into  prose,  and 
adorned  and  enlarged.^^  R(obert)  H(owlett),  in  his 
Angler's  Sure  Guide,  p.  241,  cites  a  verse  of  it,  "O  world's 
deceit,"  &c.,  as  from  Dr.  Donne,  "  his  elegie  or  mournful 
ditty  in  his  Secrets  of  Angling." 

The  true  author  was  John  Dennys,  Esqr.,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Owlbury-sur  Montem,  Gloucestershire,  1572— 
1608.  His  mother  was  a  Davers  or  Danvers,  and  the  Jo. 
Daves  who  wrote  the  commendatory  verses,  was  probably 
a  relation  of  his,  as  that  was  the  old  way  of  spelling  the 
name,  according  to  Leland.  {Itin.,  vol.  iii.,  115.)     Walton 

his  Answer  to  the  Objection  shewn  himselfe  to  have  been  rertuous.  The 
subject  itselfe  is  honest,  and  pleasant,  and  Bometimes  profitable.  Use  it, 
and  gire  God  all  glory.    Amen." 

*  Supposed  by  some  (but  without  good  reason)  to  hare  been  Walton's 
honest  R.  tloe.    It  is  R.  B.  in  the  first  edition. 
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might  very  well  have  made  a  mistake,  as  he  was  quoting 
from  memory,  the  verses  he  gives  varying  from  those  in 
the  book  ;  but  a  record  of  the  Stationer's  Company  is  more 
to  be  trusted,  and  there  is  on  their  book  (March  23d,  1612) 
an  entry  of  this  very  work  as  by  John  Dennys,  Esqr. 
Though,  as  must  be  the  case  with  a  didactic  poem  on  such 
a  subject,  the  information  is  neither  very  clearly  nor  cor- 
rectly given,  it  deserved  to  be  a  favorite  of  Walton's,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  verses,  a  good  specimen  of  which  he  has 
given.    Here  is  another  : 


« 


There  look  whereas  that  poplar  gray  doth  grow, 
Hard  by  the  same  when  one  doth  closely  stand. 
And  with  the  winde  his  hooke  and  bait  doth  throw 
Amid  the  stream  with  slender  hazell  wand, 
Whereas  he  sees  the  dace  themselves  do  show, 
His  eye  is  quick,  and  ready  is  his  hand ; 
And  when  the  fish  doth  rise  to  catch  the  baite. 
He  presently  doth  strike,  and  takes  her  straight 


"  0  world's  deceit !  how  are  we  thralPd  by  Ihee, 
That  doest  thy  gall  in  sweetest  pleasures  hide  ! 
When  most  we  think  in  happiest  state  to  be, 
Then  do  we  soonest  into  dangers  slide. 
Behold  the  fish  that  even  now  was  free. 
Unto  the  deadly  hooke  how  he  is  tide : 
So  vaine  delights  allure  us  to  the  snare, 
Wherein  unawares  we  fast  entangled  are.' 


» 


The  poem  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  First,  con- 
taining, 1.  The  antiquity  of  angling,  with  the  art  of  fish- 
ing, and  of  fishing  in  general.  2.  The  lawfulness,  pleas- 
ure, and  profit  thereof,  with  all  objections  answered  against 
it.  3.  To  know  the  seasons  and  times  to  provide  the 
tooles,  and  how  to  choose  the  best,  and  the  manner  how 
to  make  them  fit  to  take  each  several  fish. — The  Second,  1. 
The  angler's  experience  how  to  use  his  tools  and  baits  to 
make  profit  by  his  game.  2.  What  fish  is  not  taken  with 
angle  and  what  is :  and  what  is  best  for  health.  3.  In  what 
Waters. .and  Rivers  to  find  each  fish. — Th»>  Thi'-d,  1.  T^*'* 
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twelve  virtues  and  qualities*  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
angler.  2.  What  weather,  seasons,  and  time  of  year  is 
best  and  worst,  and  what  hours  of  the  day  is  best  for 
sport.  8.  To  know  each  fish's  haunt,  and  the  times  to 
take  them. 

In  1614  Gervase  Markhamf  (a  gentleman  and  scholar, 
skilled  in  various  languages,  who  served  as  Captain 
under  Charles  I.)  published,  though  not  with  his  name, 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Melt's  Recreations^ 
containing  a  Discourse  of  the  General  Art  of  Fishing  with 
an  Angle,"  &c. ;  which  discourse  he  reprinted  in  the  2d 
edition  of  his  Country  Contentments,  or  the  Husbandman^s 
Recreations,  1618.  This  is  the  treatise  already  spoken  of 
as  having  been  turned  into  prose  from  Dennys'  Secrets 
of  Angling.  Walton  evidently  was  familiar  with  Mark- 
ham's  book.  On  the  margin  of  the  page  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Complete  Angler,  when  he  speaks  of  the  antiquity 
of  angling,  he  put  J.  Da.  (Secrets  of  Angling)  and  Jer. 
Mar.  (Gervase  Markham),  "  whose  opinion,"  he  says,  "  he 
likes  better." 

There  are  some  good  passages  in  Markham's  treatise ; 
as  this :  "  Since  all  are  now  become  the  sonnes  of  Pleas- 
ure, and  every  good  is  measured  by  the  delight  which  it 
produceth,  what  worke  unto  men  can  be  more  thankful! 
then  the  Discourse  of  that  pleasure  w^hich  is  most  comely, 
most  honest,  and  giveth  the  most  liberty  to  Divine  medita- 
tion ?  and  that,  without  all  question,  is  the  art  of  angling, 
which  having  ever  beene  most  hurtlessly  necessary,  hath 
become  the  Sporte  or  Recreation  of  God's  Saints,  of  most 
holy  Fathers,  and  of  many  worthy  and  reverend  Divines, 

•  These  are,  faith,  hope,  love,  patience,  humility,  courage,  liberality, 
knowledge,  placability,  thankfulness  to  God,  endurance,  memory. 

t  He  reprinted  the  Book  of  St.  Albans  in  1595  under  the  title  of  The 
Gentleman's  Academy,  or  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's.  Besides  seTeial 
works  on  Husbandry,  Horsemanship,  Military  Discipline,  HousewifeiT^. 
Ac  ,  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  Herod  and  Antipater. 
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both  dead  and  at  this  time  breathing.''  Again :  **  In  this 
Art  of  Angling  there  is  no  such  evill,  no  such  sinful  vio- 
lence, for  the  greatest  thing  it  coveteth  is  for  much  labour 
a  little  Fish,  hardly  so  much  as  will  satisfie  Nature  in  a 
reasonable  stomache ;  for  the  angler  must  intice,  not  com- 
mand his  reward,  and  that  which  is  worth  millions  to  his 
contentment,  another  may  buy  for  a  groate  in  a  market. 
His  deceit  worketh  not  upon  men,  but  upon  those  Crea- 
tures whom  it  is  lawfull  to  beguile  for  our  honest  recrea- 
tions or  needful  uses,  and  for  al  rage  and  fury,  it  must  be 
so  great  a  stranger  to  this  civill  pastime,  that  if  it  come  but 
within  view  or  speculation  thereof,  is  no  more  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  Pleasure,  for  every  proper  good  thereof  in  the  very 
instant  faileth ;  shewing  unto  all  men  that  will  undergoe 
any  delight  therein,  that  it  was  first  invented,  taught,  and 
shall  be  for  ever  maintained  by  patience  only.  And  yet  I 
may  not  say  onely  Patience^  for  her  other  three  sisters 
have  likewise  a  commanding  power  in  this  exercise,  for 
Justice  directeth  and  appointeth  out  those  places  where 
men  may  with  liberty  use  their  sport,  and  neyther  doe 
injury  to  their  neighbours,  nor  incurre  the  censure  of  in- 
civility. Temperance  layeth  down  the  measure  of  the 
action,  and  moderateth  desire  in  such  good  proportion,  that 
no  Excesse  is  found  in  the  overflow  of  their  aflection. 
Lastly,  Fortitude  inableth  the  minde  to  undergoe  the 
travaile  and  exchange  of  Weathers  with  a  delightful  ease^ 
and  not  to  despaire  with  a  little  expence  of  time,  but  to 
persevere  with  a  constant  imagination  in  the  end  to 
obtaine  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction."  Again,  speaking 
of  the  angler's  qualities,  he  says :  "  The  first  and  most 
especial  whereof  is,  that  a  skilfuU  angler  ought  to  bee  a 
general  Scholler,  and  seen  in  all  the  Liberal  Sciences  ;  as 
a  Grammarian,  to  know  how  either  to  write  in  discourse 
of  his  Art  in  true  and  fitting  terms,  either  without  affecta- 
tion or  rudeness.  He  should  have  sweetness  of  speech 
to  persuade  and  intice  others  to  delight  in  an  exercise  so 
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much  laudable.  He  should  have  strength  of  arguments  to 
defend  and  maintaine  his  profession  against  Envy  or 
Slander.  .  .  .  He  would  not  be  unskilful  in  Musicke,  that 
whensoever  eyther  Melancholy,  heavinesse  of  his  thought, 
or  the  perturbations  of  his  own  fancies  stirreth  up  sadnesse 
in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same  with  some  godly  Hymne 
or  Antheme,  of  which  David  gives  him  ample  examples- 
.  .* .  .  Then  he  must  be  liberall,  and  not  working  only  for 
his  own  belly,  as  if  it  could  never  be  satisfied ;  but  he 
must  with  much  cheerfulness  bestow  the  fruits  of  his  skill 
among  his  honest  neighbours,  who,  being  partners  of  his 
gaine,  will  doubly  renownne  his  triumph,  and  that  is  ever  a 
pleasing  reward  to  virtue." 

Markham  taught  little  that  was  new  in  his  day,  less  that 
can  teach  an  angler  of  any  experience  now ;  but  there  is 
among  his  directions  this,  that  some  who  are  not  without 
some  practice,  may  profitably  learn  from  :  "  Touching  the 
angler's  apparel   (for  it  is  a  respect  as  necessary  as  any 
other  thatsoever),  it  would  by  no  means  be  garish,  light- 
coloured,  or  shining.     For  whatsoever  with  a  glittering 
hew  reflecteth  upon  the  water,  immediately  it  frighteth 
the  fish,  and  maketh  them  fly  from  his  presence,  no  hunger 
being  able  to  tempt  them  to  bite  when  their  eye  is  offend- 
ed ;  and  of  all  creatures  there  is  none  more  sharpe-sighted 
than  fishes  are.      Let,  then,  your  apparel   be  plain  and 
comely,  of  a  darke  colour,  as  Russet,  Tawney,  or  such 
like,  close  to  your  body,  without  any  new-fashioned  slashes 
or  hanging  sleeves."    Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
for  one  to  attempt  ^catching  trout  plying  a  rod  glittering 
with  bright  varnish  or  burnished  metal  joints,  a  light-colored 
coat  flying  loose,  and  a  yellow  straw  hat  on  his  head.    Such 
fish  as  he  will  get  are  beneath  a  true  angler's  notice.     The 
best  clothing  is  of  dark-green  plaid  (the  color  of  the  grass 
and  trees),  a  cap  of  the  same,  or,  if  the  sun  be  too  power- 
ful, a  slouching  hat  of  dark  (not  black)   felt,  which  will 
better  protect  the  head  and  face ;  while  the  rod  should  he 
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carefiilly  lacquered  so  as  to  show  nothing  that  glitters,  for 
the  fish  will  see  the  rod,  and  him  that  holds  it,  when  he 
cannot  see  them. 

The  only  other  book  which  preceded  Walton  is :  **  The 
Art  of  Angling,  wherein  are  discovered  many  rare  secrets^ 
very  necessary  to  he  known  by  all  that  delight  in  that 
recreation.  Written  by  Thomas  Barker,  an  ancient 
Practitioner  of  the  said  Art.  London :  Printed  by  R.  H., 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Olfver  Fletcher,  near  the  Seven- 
Stars,  at  the  West  end  of  St.  Paul's.  Anno  Dom.,  lesi,** 
duo.  (Reprinted  by  Bums  for  Gordon,  London:  1820.)  An- 
other edition  in  4to.,  Lond.,  1653,  without  the  author's 
name,  subjoined  to  the  "  Countryman*s  Recreations,**  4to., 
Lond.  (Reprinted  in  large  8vo.,  by  Inchbold  and 
Gawtress,  Lond.)  He  published  it,  somewhat  altered 
and  improved  in  1657  (with  only  a  new  title-page  as  a 
second  edition  two  years  later)  under  the  title:  *' Barker's 
Delight  ;  or  the  Art  of  Angling,  wherein  are  discovered,** 
^.,  **  both  for  the  catching  of  the  f\sh  and  the  dressing 
thereof.  The  Second  Edition  much  enlarged.  By  Thomas 
Barker,"  &c.,  as  before.  "Eccles.  3,  i.,  ii.  :  'There  is  a 
time  and  season  to  every  purpose  under  heaven.  Every- 
thing is  beautiful  in  his  time.'  London:  PrirUed  by 
G.  S.,  for  Richard  Marriott,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  St.  Dunstan*s  Church-Yard,  Fleet  Street.** 
(Reprinted  by  Bums,  1820.)  All  we  know  of  Barker 
is  from  his  own  preface ;  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Bracemeale,  Salop,  and  had  practised 
angling  for  three-score  years.  Walton  calls  him  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  master-cook,  for  he  says 
he  "learned  cooking  for  forty  years;  having  been  admitted 
into  most  of  the  Ambassadors'  kitchens,  and  do  wait 
on  them  till  (1667)  at  the  Lord  Protector's  charge,  and 
am  paid  duly  for  it."  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
resided  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  gifts  (an  alms-house),  the 
next  door  to  the  Gate-house  in  Westminster.    His  style  is 
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very  awkward,  and  his  book  of  not  much  interest,  except 
as  to  the  mode  of  cooking  fish  at  that  time.  This  is  his 
opening :  ^*  Reader,  I  will  complement  and  put  a  case  to 
you.  I  met  with  a  man,  and  upon  our  discourse  he  fell 
out  with  me ;  this  man  having  a  good  weapon,  having 
neither  wit,  stomack,  nor  skill ;  I  say,  this  man  may  come 
home  by  Totnam-high-cross  (Weeping-cross  in  his  re- 
vised copy)  and  cause  the  Clark  to  tole  his  knell :  It  is  the 
very  like  case  with  the  Gentleman  Angler  that  goeth  to 
the  River  for  his  pleasure ;  this  Angler  hath  neither  judg^ 
ment,  knowledge,  nor  experience:  he  may  come  home  light- 
laden  at  his  pleasure."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  won 
some  hearts,  for  to  the  second  publication  are  prefixed 
seven  commendations  in  verse,  three  of  which  are  in  Latin, 
though  they  all  are  rather  in  praise  of  his  cookery.  At 
the  close  of  his  second  book  he  tells  us  that  the  best  hooks 
of  all  sorts  are  to  be  had  of  Charles  Kirby  (so  early  was 
that  name  made  immortal)  ;  and  he  adds  a  postscript  to 
tell  his  patron,  Lord  Montague,  that  he  had  just  discovered 
salmon  roe  to  be  what  Williamson  (a  century  and  a  half 
after  him)  calls  "  a  most  lovely  bait  for  trout  and  salmon." 
This  is  the  Barker  from  whom  Walton  says  (chap,  v.) 
he  derived  his  principal  knowledge  of  fly-fishing,  in  which 
he  himself  was  no  adept.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  Angler 
(chap,  iv.)  Walton  writes  :  "  I  find  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Barker  (a  Gentleman  who  has  spent  much  time  and  money 
in  angling)  deal  so  judicially  and  freely  in  a  litele  book  of 
his  of  Angling,  and  especially  of  making  and  angling  with 
a  fiye  for  trout,  that  I  will  give  you  his  very  directions 
without  much  variation."  This,  in  his  fifth  edition,  he 
altered  thus  :  *'  I  shall  next  give  you  some  other  directions 
for  flie-fishing,  such  as  are  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker/' 
&;c.  Sir  John  Hawkins  strangely  overlooked  the  passage 
in  the  first  edition,  and  seems  not  to  have  known  of 
Barker's  first  publication  in  1651,  but  only  that  of  1659^ 
^a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Walton's  book."   He 
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tfiinks  that  what  Walton  says  of  fly-fishing  was  communi- 
cated to  him  personally  by  Barker,  when,  in  fact,  Walton 
states  that  he  drew  it  from  Barker's  "  little  book,"  which 
was  published  two  years  before  Walton's  first  edition. 
We  shall  have  other  instances  of  Hawkins's  want  of  ac- 
curacy. Copies  of  the  early  editions,  though  rare,  are 
sometimes  met  with.  Bums's  reprints  were  but  a  hundred 
copies  each. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  all  the  books  on 
angling  now  known  to  have  been  published  in  England 
before  Walton's  Complete  Angler.  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable  that  some  treatises  may  have  been  lost.  Wal- 
ton, in  his  complimentary  note  to  Col.  Venables,  says  that 
he  had  read  and  practised  by  many  books  of  this  kind , 
before  made  public ;  and  in  his  xviith.  chapter  he  quotes 
for  "  sport's  sake  an  old  rhyme  out  of  an  old  fish  book," 
which  rhyme,  it  seems  from  their  silence;  the  commentators 
on  the  Angler  have  been  unable,  like  myself,  to  find  in  any 
treatise  extant.  John  Hockenhull,  Esqr.,  in  his  '^  Pkasant 
Hexameter  Verses  in  praise  of  Mr.  (Thomas)  Barker's 
Book  cf  Angling^  asks : 

• 

"  Markham,  Ward,  Lawson,  dare  you  with  Barker  now  compare  f 

but  we  have  no  trace  of  an  angling  book  by  any  one  of 
the  second  name.  These  unknown  piscatorial  treasures 
are  hid  in  oblivion  with  the  lost  books  of  Livy.* 

*  Fishing  teems  to  have  afibrded  not  a  few  similes  for  the  pulpit,  in  the 
more  early  part  of  this  century.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  had  in  his  col- 
lection a  copy,  which  he  considered  unique,  of  **Ji  Booke  of  Angling  or 
JFUhing,  wherein  is  shewed  by  conference  with  Scriptures  the  Argument 
betweene  the  Fishermen^  Fishes  and  Fishing  of  both  Matures,  Temporall 
and  Spirituall.  By  Samitel  GAsminEB,  Doctor  of  DioiniHe.  Matthew 
w.t  19  :  '  /  wUl  make  you  fishers  of  men.*  London  :  Printed  by  Thomas 
Parfoot.  1606.**  And  in  a  Visitation  Sermon,  called  "  The  Fiaher,"  preach- 
ed at  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire,  by  Wm.  Worship,  D.D.,  and  printed  for 
Thomas  Parner,  London,  1615,  there  is  the  ibUowing  enumeration  of 
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Before  beginning  to  treat  more  particularly  of  Walton, 
it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  a  very  interesting  book  which 
was  published  eleven  yegirs  after  the  first  edition  of  the 
Complete  Angler,  fourteen  before  Cotton's  second  part,  and 
in  1676  incorporated  with  those  treatises  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Universal  Angkr^^  I  mean :  "  The  Experienced 
Angler^  or  Angling  Improved,  being  a  General  Discourse 
on  Anglings  Imparting  the  Aptest  Ways  and  Choicest 
Experiments  for  the  taking  of  most  sorts  of  Fish  in  Pond 
or  River  {by  CoL  Robert  Venables).  'London :  Printed 
for  Richard  Marriott^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  St, 
Dunstan's  Church- Yard,  Fleet  Street.     1662."  8vo. 

All  that  can  be  ascertained  of  Venables  is,  that  he  served 
,in  the  Parliament  Army  from  the  year  1643.  In  1644  he  was 
Governor  of  Chester,  and  a  year  after  of  Tarvin.  In  1649 
he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Ulster  (Ireland) 
and  had  the  towns  of  Lisnegarvey,  Antrim,  and  Belfast, 
delivered  to  him.  His  actions  in  Ireland  are  recited  in  an 
exceedingly  rare  book  :  "  A  Historie,  or  Briefe  Chronicle 
of  the  Chief  Matters  of  the  Irish  Warres,^^  Lond. :  1650. 
When  Cromwell,  at  the  instigation  of  Mazaxin,  in  1654 

worldly  Fishere:  "Some^A  with  JVeroe's  nets  of  the  Richest  threds,  and 
these   are    Golden  Fishers.     Some  angle   for  the   Tributary  fish  with 
Tu>entie-penee  in  her  mouth,  and  these  are  Silver  fishers.     Some  cast 
their  nets  over  a  Scule  of -Churches,  and  thes^are  Steeple  fishers.    Some 
fish  with  a  Shining  Shell  in  their  JVet,  and  these  are  Flattering  fishers. 
Some  fish  for  an  Euge  tuum  et  Belle,  and  these  are  Vaine- glorious  fish- 
ers.     Some  fish  with  an  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  and  these  are 
Audacious  fishers.    Some  fish  with  a  Poke-net  for  a  dinner  (forgetting 
lerom  to  Nepotian:    Facile  contemnitur  clericus,  qni  sspe  vocatus  ad. 
prandium  non  recusat),  and  these  are  Hungry  fishers.     Some  fish  with  a 
net  made  of  Strawes  and  Knots,  and  these  are  Passport  fishers.     Some 
fish  for  Frogges  that  may  croke  against  our   Church,  and  these   are 
Scismatieall  fishers.    Some  fish  in  the  Jlyre,  above  the  Cloudes,  and 
these  are  Enthusiasticall  fishers.    Some  fish  above,  beneath,  side-slip, 
and  these  are  Ubiquitarie  fishers.      Some  fish  for  a  paire  of  unhackl 
Gallows,  and  these  are  Seminarie  fishers.    Some  fish  for  Princes'  Crmoaa 
and  Sceptres,  and  these  are  JBeUebub  fishers.     Some  fish  for  soiUes,  M^t 
these  are  Christian  fishers." 
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fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola,  Venables 
and  Admiral  Penn  were  invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  armament.  On  their  return  from  that  disastrous 
expedition,  both  Yenables  and  Penn  were  imprisoned,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  pubUc.  The  time  of  his 
liberation  is  unknown.  (Biographical  Memoir  prefixed 
to  Gordon's  reprint  of  Venables's  Angler,  1827.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  brave,  once  most  successful,  but  in  the  end 
unfortunate,  soldier,  found  consolation  in  angling  and 
writing  upon  his  quiet  pleasures.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  his  book  without  being  convinced  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  troubles,  he  was  a  wise  and  piously  disposed 
man.  His  book  dates  seven  years  from  the  time  that  we 
know  he  was  in  the  Tower.  It  was  embelUshed  with 
neat  prints  of  various  fish.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  Walton's  book,  which* is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  troublous  times  and  his  own  particular 
troubles.  Walton  sent  him  a  commendatory  letter  on  his 
book  before  its  publication,*  which  we  transcribe,  not  only 
because  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  favorite  author, 
but  also  because  it  shows  the  zealous  High-Churchman 
forgetting  his  prejudices  against  the  Parliamentarian  in  the 
kindly  fraternity  of  our  gentle  art : 


"  TO  HIS  UfOEJfrOUS  FRXEJTD,  THE  AUTHOR,  QIC  HIS 

*' '  ANGLING  mPROVED.' 

*'  HonoDzed  Sir, 

*'  Though  I  never y  to  my  hnowledge^  had  the  happmesi  to 
tee  your  face,  yet  accidentally  coming  to  a  view  of  this  discourse  before 
it  went  to  the  press:  I  hold  myself  obliged  in  point  of  gratitude  for  the 
great  advantage  J  received  thereby,  to  tender  you  my  particular  aC' 
knawfedgments  ;  especially,  having  been,  for  thirty  years  past,  not  only 
a  la^er  but  a  praetiser  of  that  innocent  recreation,  wherein,  by  your 
judicious  precepts,  J  find  myself  fitted  for  a  higher  form ;  which  expreS' 


*  If  arriott,  the  publisher  of  Walton,  was  the  publisher  of  Venables,  and 
he  used  the  same  plates  for  both  books.  It  was  in  his  hands,  probablyy 
thit  Walton  came  to  see  "  The  Experienced  Angler." 

C 
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non  I  take  the  boldness  to  use,  because  I  have  read  and  practised  by  many 
books  of  this  kind  formerly  made  public :  from  which,  though  I  received 
much  advantage  in  the  practice,  yet,  uoithout  prejudice  to  their  worthy 
authors,  I  could  never  find  in  them  that  height  of  judgment  and  reason 
which  you  have  manifested  in  this,  as  I  may  call  it,  epitome  of  Angling : 
since  my  reading  whereof  I  cannot  look  upon  some  notes  of  my  own 
gathering,  but  methinks  Ido  puerilia  tractare.  But  lest  I  should  be  thought 
to  go  about  to  magnify  my  own  judgment  in  giving  yours  so  small  a 
portion  of  its  due,  I  humbly  take  leave  toith  no  tnore  ambition  than  to 
kiss  your  hand,  and  to  be  accounted 

**  Your  humble  and  thankful  servant, 

« I.  W." 


This  is  certainly  the  most  courtly  language  that  ever 
fell  from  Walton's  pen. 

There  is  another  commendatory  notice  prefixed,  which 
we  may  believe  came  from  our  culinary  angler.  Barker, 
whose  initials  it  bears : 

"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  EXPERIEKCED  JlJfQLER. 
"  BT   A   BROTHER   OF  THE   AKGUB. 

'*  Odds  fish  !  what  have  you  done  ?  You  've  half-undone 's. 
The  Art  of  Angling  to  disclose  at  once 
By  publishing  this  book :  what  ?  You  're  a  lover 
Of  the  said  Art,  and  yet  so  much  discover  ! 
I  can 't  but  snap  at  you :  why,  this  same  book 
Teacheth  to  'stroy  all  Fish  by  ^oolt  or  Ctoot. 
Your  plain  directions  when  men  understand. 
No  fish  above  ground  can  escape  their  hand  ; 
For  thereby  Pike,  Carp,  Tench,  Pearch,  Gudgeon,  TVoiif, 
Etc.,  may  have  a  total  rout. 

"Pray  tell 's  the  reason,  H  must  be  no  small  matter. 
That  makes  you  strive  of  them  to  rid  the  Water. 
You  're  no  Rescusant,  sure ;  if  y*  are,  you  'd  strive 
More  to  preserve,  and  keep  their  Race  alive  ; 
Your  book  foreshews  and  makes  it  evident 
That  in  few  years  we  cannot  keep  a  Lent, 
But  yet.  Sir,  't  was  well  done,  therein  to  put 
To  every  one  of  these  Fish  so  faire  a  cut. 
That  so,  when  we  o^  th'  fish  deprived  are. 
The  cuts  remain  to  show  what  shape  they  were. 
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Pardon,  Sir,  these  confased  ilntu  of  mine. 

In  too  much  hast  I 'ye  cast  in  everj  If  net 

I  coold  not  draw  'em  smooth ;  For  who  could  stay 

Seeing  Fish  go  all  so  plum  away. 

For  I  must  say.  To  catch  Fish  and  cheat  'em. 

Find,  who  can,  surer  ways,  and,  troth,  I  'le  eat  'em. 

T.  B." 

His  o'wn  address  to  the  Reader  is  so  delightfully  written 
that  I  must  make  some  extracts :  '^  In  this  pleasant  and 
harmless  Art  of  Angling,  a  man  hath  none  to  quarrel  with 
but  himself,  and  we  are  usually  so  entirely  our  own  friends 
as  not  to  retain  an  irreconcilable  hatred  against  ourselves, 
but  can  in  a  short  time  easily  compose  the  enmity  ; 
and  besides  ourselves  none  are  offended,  none  are  enda^ 
maged  ;  and  this  Recreation  falleth  within  the  capacity  of 
the  lowest  fortune  to  compass,  affording  also  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure  ;  in  the  following  of  which  Exercise  a  man 
may  imploy  his  thoughts  in  the  noblest  studies  almost  as 
fireely  as  in  his  closet. 

**  The  minds  of  anglers  being  usually  more  calm  and 

composed  than  many  others, and  suppose  he  take 

nothing,  yet  he  enjoyeth  a  delightful  Walk  by  pleasant 
Rivers,  in  Sweet  Pastures,  among  odoriferous  Flowers, 
which  gratifie  his  Senses  and  delight  his  Mind  :  .  .  •  . 

"  But,  peradventure,  some  may  alledg  that  this  art  is 
mean,  melancholy,  and  insipid  :  I  suppose  the  old  answer, 
De  gnstibus  non  est  disputandum,  will  hold  as  firmly  in 
Recreations  as  Palats :  many  have  supposed  Angling  void 
of  delight,  having  never  tried  it,  yet  have  afterward  ex- 
perimented it  so  full  of  content,  that  they  have  quitted  all 
other  Recreation  (at  least  in  its  season)  to  pursue  it,  and  I 
do  persuade  myself,  that  whosoever  shall  associate  him- 
self with  some  honest,  expert  Angler,  who  vnll  freely  and 
candidly  communicate  his  skill  unto  him,  will  in  a  short 
time  be  convinced  that  Ars  non  habet  inimicum  nisi  ig^ 
norantem;  and  the  more  any  experiment  its  harmless 
delight  (not  subject  to  passion  or  expence)  probably  he 
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will  be  induc'd  to  relinquish  those  pleasures  which  are 
obnoxious  to  choler  or  contention  (which  so  discompose 
the  thoughts  that  nothing  during  that  unsettlement  can 
relish  or  delight  the  mind)  to  pursue  that  recreation,  which 
composeth  the  Soul  to  that  calmness  and  sincerity  which 
give  a  man  the  fullest  possession  and  fruition  of  himself 
and  all  his  enjoyments ;  this  clearness  and  equanimity  of 
Spirit  being  a  matter  of  so  high  a  concern  and  value  in 
the  judgments  of  many  profound  Philosophers,  as  any  one 
may  see  that  will  bestow  the  pains  to  read  Seneca  De 
Tranquillitate  Animiy  and  Petrarch,  De  Utriusque  Condi" 
tionis  Statu :  Certainly,  he  that  lives  Sibi  et  Deo  leads  the 
most  happy  life ;  and  if  this  Art  do  not  dispose  and  incline 
the  mind  to  a  quiet,  calm  sedateness,  I  am  confident  it  doth 
not  (as  many  other  delights)  cast  blocks  and  rubs  before 
him  to  make  his  way  more  difficult  and  unpleasant.  The 
cheapness  of  the  Recreation  abates  not  its  pleasure,  but 
with  rational  persons  heightens  it ;  and  if  it  be  delightAil, 
the  charge  of  Melancholy  falls  upon  that  score,  and  if 
Example  (which  is  the  best  proof)  may  sway  anything,  I 
know  no  sort  of  men  less  subject  to  Melancholy  than 
Anglers :  many  have  cast  off  other  Recreations  and  em- 
braced it,  but  I  never  knew  an  Angler  wholly  cast  off 
(though  occasions  might  interrupt)  their  affections  to  their 
beloved  Recreation ;  but  if  this  art  may  prove  a  nobk^ 
brave  rest  to  my  mind  'tis  all  the  satisfaction  I  covet."  .  • . 
Yenables  was  in  truth  an  excellent  practical  angler  with 
the  fly  as  well  as  other  means.  Hawkins  is  more  indebted 
to  him  even  than  he  admits  for  the  information  found 
among  his  notes.  I  bring  my  notice  of  Venables  to  a  close 
vrith  these  words  of  Archdeacon  Zouch :  "  The  Expe- 
rienced Angler,  a  little  book  written  by  Col.  Robert  Ve- 
nables, is  now  before  me.  The  perusal  of  it  calls  to 
memory  days  of  youth,  the  guileless  scenes  of  earlier  life, 
spent  with  innocent  companions  in  delightful  walks  by 
pleasant  rivers,  in  sweet  pastures,  and  among  odoriferous 
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flowers  !*  The  concluding  qhservation  of  Venables 
applies  to  all  readers :  *  Make  not  a  profession  of  any  Re- 
creation, lest  your  immoderate  love  towards  it  should 
bring  a  cross  wish  on  the  same.' " 

There  were  five  editions  of  Venables's  work  before 
1694 ;  the  second  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of  London, 
and  the  fourth  made  part,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  Uni- 
versal Angler.  Copies  of  the  first  edition  are  very  scarce. 
The  reprint  by  Gosden,  in  1826,  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  the 
small  engravings  of  fish  on  India  paper  (inlaid)  exquisite. 

We  have  now,  happily,  after  a  long,  though  I  hope  not 
wearisome  travel,  arrived  at  the  venerable  name  of  ISAAC, 
or  (as  he,  following  an  older  orthography,  used  to  write  it) 
IZAAK  WALTON.  The  excellent  account  of  his  Ufe 
and  writings  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zouch,  and  prefixed 
to  Walton's  Lives  (Nos.  lxxxi.,  lxxxii.  of  this  Library), 
leaves  nothing  that  need  be  added,  except  some  few  par- 
ticulars and  corrections  gathered  from  other  sources,  prin- 
cipally the  elaborate  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  in 
his  magnificent  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler  published 
by  Pickering,  1836. 

We  have  no  account  of  Walton  from  his  birth  in  1693, 
at  Stafford,  until  we  find  him  living  in  London  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  having  been  probably  apprenticed  to  a 
relation  of  the  same  name  as  a  sempster  or  haberdasher, 
which  trade  he  afterwards  followed.  Of  his  education  we 
know  nothing  but  as  it  shows  itself  in  his  writings,  though 
it  is  clear  that  he  improved  greatly  the  advantages  he  re- 
ceived in  his  youth  by  extensive  reading,  and  intercourse 
with  learned  men.  His  knowledge  of  Latin,  a  few  scraps 
of  which  appear  on  his  pages,  was  evidently  very  slight, 
for,  though  he  quotes  from  ancient  authors,  they  were  all 
supplied  to  him  in  translations  or  citations  in  English  books. 
Of  his  natural  genius,  his  taste,  his  fine  relish  of  poetry, 
music,  and  the  graces  of  style,*  we  have  abundant  proof. 
As  early  as  his  26th  year  he  seems  to  have  won  the 
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respect  of  a  literary  friend  for  his  judgment  and  talent,  as 
there  exists  in  the  British  Museum  a  copy  of  a  poem  en- 
titled '*  The  Love  of  Amos  and  Laura,"  1619,  which  has 
this  dedication ; 

M  TO  MY  APPROVED  AND  MUCH  RESPECTED  FRIEND,  IZ :  WA : 

"  To  thee,  my  more  than  thrice  beloved  friend, 

I  too  unworthy  of  so  great  a  bliss  ; 
These  harsh-turned  lines  I  here  to  thee  commend. 

Thou  being  the  cause  it  is  now  as  it  is  : 
For  hadst  thou  held  thy  tongue,  by  silence  might 
These  have  been  buried  in  oblivious  night. 


cc 


If  they  were  pleasing,  I  would  call  them  thine 

And  disavow  my  title  to  the  verse ; 
But  being  bad  I  needs  must  call  them  mine. 

No  ill  thing  can  be  clothed  in  thy  verse  : 
Accept  thou  them,  and  where  I  have  offended 
Rase  thou  it  out  and  let  it  be  amended.  S.  P.* 


Walton  always  expresses  him  very  modestly  with  regard 
to  his  own  attainments,  professing  himself  "  artless,"  as  in 
his  introduction  to  the  life  of  Donne. 

Notwithstanding  "the  tradition"  (according  to  Dr.  Zouch) 
still  preserved  in  his  family,  that  he  was  "a  wholesale  linen- 
draper  and  Hamburgh  merchant,"  a  "  business  (according  to 
Major)  not  requiring  the  public  exposure  of  his  goods,"  his 
circumstances  must  have  been  moderate ;  for,  besides  that  he 
first  occupied  a  shop  "  only  seven  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
five  wide  in  the  Royal  Burse,  Cornhill,"  and  from  1624 
"  shared  a  house  with  John  Mason,  a  hosier,"  we  find  him, 
in  1632,  described  as  by  occupation  a  sempster  or  milliner; 
**  the  former  of  which  might  be  his  own  proper  trade," 
says  Hawkins,  "  and  the  latter,  being  a  feminme  occupa- 

*  Conjectured,  without  sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  Samuel  Purchase 
the  author  of  The  Pilgrimage^  "  who  is  known  to  have  written  various 
miscellaneous  pieces."  Sir  Harrie  JVScAo/as. 
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tion,  might  probably  be  carried  on  by  his  wife ;"  (he  might, 
-  notwithstanding,  have  been  a  man-milliner,  nor  does  the 
one  seem  a  more  feminine  occupation  than  the  other ;) 
and  retiring  from  London  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  birth- 
place in  1643  with  what  the  same  biographer  calls,  **  a 
fortune  very  far  short  of  what  now  would  be  considered  a 
competency,"  he  afterwards,  according  to  Wood,  '*  lived 
mostly  in  the  families  of  eminent  clergymen  of  England, 
of  whom  he  was  much  beloved." 

Sir  Harris  Nicholas  also  proves,  what  Walton's  other 
biographers  had  overlooked,  that  he  was  married  twice, 
his  first  wife  being  Rachel  Floud,  sister  of  the  Robert  Floud 
and  John  Floud,  who  wrote  commendatory  verses  to  their 
dear  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Iz.  Walton,  on  his  Complete 
Angler,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1665.  The  date  of  this 
marriage  was  the  27th  of  September,  1626,  he  being  then 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  The  mother  of  the  first  Mr. 
Walton  was  the  daughter  of  the  grand-nephew  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  She  died  in  1640,  and  the  only  child 
that  survived  her  in  1642,  leaving  Walton  again  a  solitary 
man. 

His  second  marriage,  with  Anne  Ken  (sister  of  Bishop 
Ken,  whose  hymns,  and,  especially,  sublime  Doxology, 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  aU  blessings  flow,"  &c., 

■ 

are  so  dear  to  every  lover  of  sacred  poetry),  occurred 
about  the  year  1646  ;  the  bride  being  not  less  than  thirty- 
five,  and  he  seventeen  years  her  senior. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  Walton's  life  without  en- 
tering a  protest  against  the  following  impertinent  observa- 
tions of  Major  (Introd.  Essay,  xxix.):  "That  he  was 
bred  to  trade  may  be  accounted  for,  either  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  dying  when  he  was  only  two 
years  old,  or  even  from  his  own  choice  ;  and  that  there 
existed  no  incompatibility  between  the  character  he  held 
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and  that  of  a  gentlemariy  surely  he  may  be  said  to  have 
demonstrated,  of  whom  Oiat  which  is  most  certainly  kjiown 
•would  do  honor  to  any  station  whatever ;  his  *  only  son 
Isaac '  we  find  bred  to  the  Church  seemingly  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  and  that  his  only  daughter  was  married  to  a 
dignified  clergyman,  Dr.  Hawkins  of  Winchester,  strength- 
ens all  the  foregoing  arguments."  The  italics  are  Mr, 
Major's  own.  Impertinent  is  not  a  word  strong  enough 
to  characterize  such  an  attempt  to  put  honest  Izaak's 
worth  on  another  footing  than  his  own  pious  virtue  and 
unaflfected  talent.  If  the  simple-hearted  angler,  and  writer 
of  plain  artless  English,  could  rise  from  his  grave,  not  all 
his  meekness,  nor  even  Major's  beautiful  edition,  could 
prevent  him  from  giving  the  man  a  fillip  for  thus  putting 
tawdry  on  his  decent  garments.  Especially  is  such  a  folly 
out  of  place  in  a  preface  to  the  Complete  Angler,  through- 
out which  the  humble  author,  unspoiled  by  association 
with  learned,  dignified  clergymen,  and  others  who  had 
heaped  praises  upon  him,  represents  himself  as  a  foot- 
traveller,  content  with  a  wayside  inn,  delighted  to 
have  "  ballads  stuck  on  the  walls "  and  "  sheets  smelling 
of  lavender,"  nay,  ready  to  share  his  bed  with  the 
companion  of  his  walks  by  the  riverside.  Cotton  was 
a  gentleman,  and  puts  his  collocutors  on  horseback : 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  invites  his  friends  to  go  an  angling 
"  in  a  light  carriage "  with  him,  as  befitted  a  knighted 
philosopher :  let  it  be  our  comfort  to  know  that  good 
father  Walton  was  the  ready  friend  of  the  angler  who 
goes  afoot.  Gentleman  he  was  by  orthography  and  spirit, 
but  gentleman  in  any  other  sense  he  cared  not  to  be. 
As  he  himself  says:  "  I  would  rather  prove  myself  a  gentle- 
man by  being  learned  and  humble,  valiant  and  inoflTensive, 
virtuous  and  communicable,  than  by  any  fond  ostentation 
of  riches,  or,  wanting  those  virtues  myself,  boast  that  these 
were  in  my  ancestors  ;  and  yet  I  grant  that  where  a  noble 
and  ancient  descent  and  such  virtues  meet  in  any  man,  it 
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is  a  double  dignification  of  that  person."  We  should  not 
like  him  more,  we  could  not  like  him  less,  if  he  had  had 

"  AU  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards," 

for,  like  his  convert,  Venator,  we  **  do  seriously  approve  of 
that  saying  of  his,  that  he  would  rather  be  a  civil,  well- 
grounded,  temperate,  poor  angler,  than  a  drunken  lord." 
(Chap.  V.) 

His  literary  habits  having  been  confirmed  and  his  lite- 
rary reputation  established  by  his  Lives  of  Donne  and 
Wotton,  with  a  number  of  smaller  productions,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Complete  Angler  in  1653, 
being  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  his  judgment  ripe  as  his 
experience  had  been  great.  Angling  had  been  his  favorite 
pastime  while  a  resident  of  London  ;  **  the  river  which  he 
seems  mostly  to  have  frequented  for  this  diversion  being 
the  Lea  which  falls  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  Black- 
wall,  unless  we  will  suppose  that  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
River  to  the  place  of  his  habitation  might  sometimes 
tempt  him  out "  (Hawkins) ;  nor  would  he  have  been 
likely  to  cease  from  the  harmless  indulgence  when  retired 
fix>m  business  into  the  more  pleasant  country,  which  afford- 
ed him  additional  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment.  From 
the  date  of  his  friend  Edw.  Powel's  commendatory  verses, 
April  3d,  1650,  we  may  infer  that  the  work  was  prepared 
for  the  press  as  early  as  that  year,  though  delayed  probably 
because  of  the  troublous  times.  He  was  moved  to  un- 
dertake it,  partly,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  by  the 
solicitations  of  friends  anxious  to  profit  by  his  practical 
wisdom,  **  having  been  too  easily  drawn  to  do  all  to  please 
others ;"  and  partly  by  the  unfinished  example  of  his  dear 
fellow-angler,  the  excellent,  learned,  witty,  and  cheerful 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  **  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind,"  for 
in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  he  says  :  "  This  pleasant  curio- 

fitie  of  Fish  and  Fishing  has  been  thought  worthy  the  pens 

c* 
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and  practices  of  divers  in  other  nations,  that  have  been 
reputed  men  of  great  learning  and  wisdome.  And  amongst 
those  in  this  nation,  I  remember  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear 
lover  of  this  art,  has  told  me  that  his  intentions  were  to 
write  a  Discourse  of  the  Art  and  in  praise  of  Angling ; 
and  doubtless  he  would  have  done  so,  if  death  had  not 
prevented  him ;  the  remembrance  of  which  hath  often 
made  me  sorry  ;  for  if  he  had  lived  to  do  it,  then  the  'un- 
learned Angler  (of  which  I  am  one)  had  seen  some  Treatise 
of  this  Art  worthy  his  perusal,  which,  though  some  have 
undertaken  it,  I  could  never  yet  see  in  English/'  It  is 
possible  that  among  the  papers  of  the  Provost  he  found 
some  memorandum  on  the  subject ;  for  the  passage  in 
which  he  gives  Wotton's  opinion  of  angling  (chap,  i.)  seems 
quoted  rather  from  book  than  memory :  "  It  was  an  em- 
ployment for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not  idly  spent ; 
for  angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  *  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a 
cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of 
unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  the  passions,  a  procurer 
of  contentedness,  and  that  it  begat  habits  of  peace  and 
patience  in  those  that  professed  and  practised  it.' "  There 
is  a  Latin  turn  in  these  sentences  (strongly  reminding  one 
of  Apuleius'  definition  of  Conscience,  in  his  Golden  Ass) 
which  Walton  could  scarcely  have  given  or  remem- 
bered. His  best  reason,  however,  for  his  writing  the 
treatise  is  given  by  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader 
corrected  for  the  third  edition  :  **  I  wish  the  reader  to  take 
notice,  that  in  writing  of  it  I  have  made  myself  a  re- 
creation of  a  recreation  ;  and  that  it  might  prove  so  to 
him,  and  not  read  dull  and  tediously,  I  have,  in  several 
places,  mixed,  not  any  scurrility,  but  some  innocent,  harm- 
less mirth,  of  which,  if  thou  be  a  severe,  sour-complexion- 
ed  man,  then  I  here  disallow  thee  to  judge ;  for  divines 
say,  there  are  offences  given,  and  offences  not  given,  but 
taken.  And  I  am  the  willinger  to  justify  the  pleasant  part 
of  it,  because,  though  it  is  known  that  I  can  be  serious  at 
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seasonable  times,  yet  the  whole  Discourse  is,  or  rather 
was,  a  picture  of  my  own  disposition,  especially  in  such 
days  and  times  as  I  have  laid  aside  business  and  gone  a 
fishing  with  honest  Nat.  and  R.  Roe  ;*  but  they  are  gone, 
and  with  them  most  of  my  pleasant  hours,  even  as  a 
shadow,  that  passeth  away  and  returns  not."  How  little 
father  Walton  thought  of  book  anglers,  he  wittily  shows : 
^  How  to  make  a  man  that  was  none  to  be  an  angler  by  a 
book,  he  that  undertakes  it  undertakes  a  harder  task  than 
Mr.  Hales,  a  most  valiant  and  excellent  fencer,  who  in  a 
litele  book  called  *  A  Private  School  of  Defence,'  under- 
took by  it  to  teach  that  art  or  science,  and  was  laughed  at 
for  his  labour  ....  because  that  art  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  words,  but  practice.** 

The  method  of  treating  a  subject  in  a  supposed  conversa- 
tion between  two  or  more  persons  was,  as  the  reader  knows, 
common  among  the  ancients,  and  readily  adopted  by  writers 
after  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  West ;  so  that  Walton 


*  As  no  mention  of  their  deaths  is  made  in  the  previous  edition,  they 
must  have  died  alter  1655. 

How  great  a  loss,  that  of  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  we  have  often  and 
long  angled,  is,  none  can  tell  but  one  who  has  felt  it.  The  intimate  com- 
manings ;  the  morning  walk,  full  of  hopeful  anticipations ;  the  cheerful, 
confidential  chat,  when  resting  for  our  noon-tide  meal  under  some  tree  that 
shaded  the  gurgling  water ;  the  saunter  home  in  the  meUow  hvilight, 
moving  to  contemplative  silence,  which  made  us  not  worse  company  for 
each  other,  all  live  in  our  recollections.  We  miss  him  when  arranging 
our  tackle,  choosing  our  flies,  of  trying  a  new  rod;  he  is  not  nigh  with 
bis  prompt  counsel,  when  we  hook  and  play  some  larger  trout ;  or  when  at 
home  we  open  the  weU-fiUed  basket  We  look  for  his  active  form  at 
every  turn  of  the  stream,  listen  for  his  exulting  halloo,  and  long  for  the 
pressure  of  his  arm  locked  with  ours.  Ever  after  he  is  gone  a  sadness 
hangs  over  the  best  fishing  day ;  success  loses  half  its  pleasure,  and,  though 
agreeable  companions  oflfer  to  succeed  him,  we  had  rather  ply  the  line 
alone :  but,  blessed  is  the  consolation,  when  we  can  say  with  Walton,  he 
is  "  now  with  God." 

Very  dear,  my  brother,  my  friend,  wert  thou  to  me  when  thou  wert  on 
earth ;  still  dearer,  now  thou  art  in  heaven  ! 
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may  readily  have  adopted  it  without  following  any  particular 
example.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  had  in  his  eye  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  God,"  attributed  to  Bishop 
Morton,  published  in  1599.  In  both  works  the  dialogue 
occurs  between  two  persons  travelling  the  same  way,  one 
of  whom  has  overtaken  the  other,  though  the  Bishop  puts 
his  characters  on  horseback ;  while  Walton's,  more  appro- 
priately, are  on  foot ;  and,  in  the  former,  the  learner  over- 
takes the  teacher ;  in  the  latter,  Piscator  "  stretches  his 
legs"  to  get  company  on  the  "fine,  pleasant.  May-day 
morning."  The  Bishop  begins  :  "  Well  overtaken,  Syr  ;" 
Walton  :  "  You  are  wel  overtaken,  Sir."  Here,  however, 
the  particular  resemblance  ends,  except  in  the  inquiry 
about  a  lodging-place  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

The  probability  that  Walton  took  a  hint  from  Plutarch's 
dialogue  on  the  question  "  Whether  Water  or  Land  Ani- 
mals are  the  most  Crafty  ?"  which  was  within  his  reach 
by  the  English  translation  of  Dr.  Holland  from  the  French 
of  Amyot  (1602),  has  already  been  stated.  The  spirit  of 
the  dispute  is  much  the  same  in  both,  for  it  is  mainly 
carried  on  between  a  hunter  and  a  fisher.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  in  all  treatises  on  fishing  from 
the  Halieutic  fragment,  called  Ovid's,  down  to  Gervase 
Markham,  a  comparison  is  run  between  other  sports  in 
favor  of  fishing,  nor  could  it  be  more  readily  carried  on 
than  by  a  dialogue ;  so  that  all  these  conjectures  as  to  the 
source  from  which  Walton  took  his  plan  may  be  hyper- 
critical. 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  "  John  Offley,  of  Madely 
Manor,  in  Stafibrdshire,  Esquire,"  with  whom,  and  in 
whose  grounds,  no  doubt,  he  had  often  angled,  after  his 
retirement  from  London  ;  for  our  author  declares  that  Mr. 
Offley  was  a  most  skilful  angler,  and  that  he  had  received 
many  favors  from  him. 

In  the  first  edition  the  dialogue  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
two  interlocutors,  Piscator  and  Viator,  afterwards  cailad 
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Venator  (though  in  the  course  of  the  work,  others,  brother 
Peter  and  Coridon,  are  introduced) ;  and  he  makes  apo- 
logies for  errors,  omitted  in  subsequent  impressions,  when 
the  work  had  been  revised  and  enlarged.  It  was  illustrat- 
ed by  an  engraved  title-page,  elegantly  designed,  showing 
dolphins  grouped  with  shells  and  strings  of  fish,  and  by 
*  pictures  of  the  Trout,  and  other  fish :  wWch,"  Walton  says, 
with  great  truth :  "  I  may  commend,  because  they  concern 
not  myself."  Sir  John  Hawkins  (in  the  preface  to  his  fourth 
edition)  pronounces  the  cuts  "  exquisite  ;**  and  adds,  "  the 
artist  who  engraved  them  has  been  so  modest  as  to  conceal 
his  name,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
are  the  work  of  Lombart  (who  is  mentioned  in  the  Sculp- 
tura  of  Mr.  Evelyn),  and  also  that  the  plates  were  of 
$teeV*  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  ascribes  them  to  "  Lombart, 
Paithome,  or  Vaughan  ;"  but  the  credit  is  generally  given 
to  Peter  Lombart,  the  eminent  French  engraver,  who 
came  to  England  before  the  Revolution,  and  gained  high 
reputation  by  his  emblematical  and  historical  pieces,  but 
especially  by  his  portraits,  which  are  after  the  manner  of 
Van  Dyke.  The  same  title-page  and  plates  were  used  for 
five  editions  of  the  Complete  Angler,  and  five  of  Venables's 
work.  The  original  advertisements  of  the  Complete 
Angler,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  (May,  1653),  set  it 
forth  "  as  a  book  newly  extant  at  \%d,  price." 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1655,  and  shows 
that  the  author,  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  book,  had 
taken  much  willing  pains  to  revise  and  enlarge  it.  The 
title  is  enlarged  to  include  with  Fish  and  Fishing,  "  Rivers, 
and  Fish-Ponds,**  and  he  says,  in  his  Address  to  the  Reader, 
that,  **  in  this  second  impression,  there  are  many  enlarge- 
ments, gathered  both  by  my  own  observation  and  the 
communication  of  friends.'*  The  Complimentary  Verses 
from  some  friends  were  now  prefixed,  though  the  date  to 
PowePs  lines  was  added  in  the  third,  and  that  to  Weaver's 
in  the  fifth  edition*     The  body  of  the  work  is  increased 
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by  a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  and  the  dialogue  is 
mainly  carried  on  by  three  persons,  a  huntsman,  a  falconer, 
and  an  angler,  Venator  (who  takes  the  place  of  Viator), 
Auceps,  and  Piscator.  The  arrangement  is  also  changed, 
much  for  the  better.  The  first  form  was  simply  divided 
into  thirteen  chapters  without  headings;  which  insufficiency 
he  himself  felt,  for  he  prefixes  a  table  of  contents,  "  be- 
cause," as  he  says,  ^  in  this  discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing  I 
have  not  observed  a  method,  which  (though  the  discourse 
be  not  long)  may  be  of  some  inconvenience  to  the  Reader" 
in  "  his  finding  out  of  some  particular  things  which  are 
spoken  of."  In  this  second  edition  there  are  twenty-one 
chapters,  with  headings  giving  the  substance  of  each. 

The  third  edition  came  out  in  1661  (some  titles  are 
date(Ll664,  but  clearly  of  the  same  impression,  as  there  is 
no  other  variation).  The  Postscript  on  the  Laws  of 
Angling,  written  by  some  friend  of  the  author,  was  now 
first  added.  Some  few  alterations  may  be  detected,  but 
they  are  too  slight  to  need  particular  notice  here,  except 
in  the  Address  to  the  Reader,  which  he  re-wrote,  adding 
to  the  clause  where  he  speaks  of  possible  "censure:"  "which 
if  it  prove  too  severe,  as  I  have  liberty,  so  I  am  resolved 
to  use  it,  and  neglect  all  sour  censures."  From  this  we 
may  infer  that  he  had  been  censured  for  the  style,  or  the 
skill,  with  which  he  had  written,  and  suppose  (though 
other  editors  have  overlooked  the  coincidence)  that  he 
alludes  to  a  conversation  which"  Richard  Franck  says 
that  he  held  with  him  in  Staffordshire  some  time  before 
1658. 

This  Richard  France  wrote  in  that  year  (though  it  was 
not  puWished  until  1694)  a  work  entitled,  ^*  Northern  Me- 
moirs, Calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  Scotland,  4^.,  to 
which  is  added  The  Conternplative  and  Practical  Angler  : 
Writ  in  the  year  1658,  by  Richard*  FRAiiCK,Philanthropus, 

*  Sir  Harris* Nicholas, by  a  slip  of  memory, calls  him  Robert  Franck; 
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Pbires  necdt  Quia  quam  Gladius  ;"  a  new  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1821,  with  preface  and 
notes,  by  Walter  Scott,  who  does  not  append  his  name, 
but  signs  himself, 

«« No  Fisher, 
But  a  well-wisher 
To  the  game." 

From  his  excellent  antiquarian  authority  we  learn  that 
Franck  was  a  Cromwellian  Trooper,  and  an  Independent, 
though  upon  a  mystical  system  of  his  own,  Xvhq,  for  some 
time  after  the  Restoration,  had  found  refuge  in  America, 
as  he  published  a  '^Philosophical  Treatise  of  the  Ori- 
ginal and  Production  of  Things,  writ  in  America  in  a  Time 
of  Solitude,"  the  hefui  title  of  which  was  "  Rabbi  Moses.** 
He  was  bom,  and  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  lived,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  speaks  of  himself  as  a  person  of  slender 
education,  though  one  would  think  (with  Scott)  that  ''some 
degree  of  learning  was  necessary  to  have  formed  so  very 
uncommon  and  pedantic  a  style."  We  have  taken  thus 
much  notice  of  him  because  he  enjoys  the  bad  notoriety 
of  being  the  only  author  who  has  spoken  unkindly  of  the 
kindly  Walton,*  and  also  because  he  certainly  proves 


but  in  Pickering's  Ellis  Catalogue  there  is  a  worse  error,  in  the  statement 
that  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  army,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Scott,  and  indeed  by  the  book  itself. 

*  There  is  another  exception.  Lord  Byron,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  canto 
of  Don  Juan,  says  of  Walton, 


'  The  quaint  old  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 

Should  haye  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it  ;* 


and  then  in  a  note  calls  him  **  a  sentimental  savage,"  and  angling  "  the 
cursedest,  coldest,  and  the  Mupidest  of  sports,"  and  adds,  that "  no  angler 
can  be  a  good  man,"  though  he  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  "  one  of  the 
beat  men  he  ever  knew ;  as  humane,  delicate-minded,  generous,  and  ex- 
cellent a  creature  as  any  in  the  world,  who  was  an  angler :  true,  he  angled 
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himself  to  have  been  an  admirable  fly-fisher,  "whose 
contests  with  salmon  are  painted  to  the  life.**  Absurd  as 
he  is,  there  are  many  pages  in  his  grandiloquent  work 
worth  reading,  and  though  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  edition  were  printed,  copies  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with,  which  deserve  a  place  in  an  angler's  library.  The 
following  passages,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Walton,  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  his  style,  and  justify  our 
supposition  that  it  was  he  who  so  ruffled  the  meek  spirit 
of  our  father  Walton : 

**  You  may  dedicate  your  opinion  to  what  scrib- 
bling practitioner  you  please :  the  Compleat  Angler  if 
you  will,  who  tells  you  a  tedious  fly-story  extravagantly 
collected    from    antiquated    authors,  such    as    Gessner, 

Dubravius,     &c Some    will    be    solicitous   to 

puzzle  themselves  about  baits  and  seasons  ;  so  that  I  fore- 
see it  will  aggravate  and  fret  their  intoxicated  patience ; 
where,  note,  each  may  search  (as  already  noted)  in  the 
mouldy  records  of  Aldrovandus,  Dubravius,  Gessner,  or 
Isaac  Walton  (whose  authority  to  me  seems  alike  au- 
thentick,  as  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  vulgar  prophetic.** 
(Preface.) 

"  Amoldus.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  frequent  exercise  of  fly- 
fishing, though  painful,  yet  it's  delightful,  more  especially 
when  managed  by  the  methods  of  art,  and  the  practical 
rules  and  mediums  of  artists.     But  the  ground-bait  was 

with  painted  flies,  and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the  eztrayagancies 
of  I.  Walton." 

Truly  a  most  worthy  judge  of  morality,  and  a  most  worthy  book  in  which 
to  record  his  ethical  condemnation  of  a  man  as  notorious  for  keeping  the 
commandments  as  his  lordship  was  for  breaking  them. 

Dat  reniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas ! 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  read  Wordsworth's  (the  author  of  Hartleap  Well, 
whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  fish  the  Dove)  Sonnet  to 


cc 


Meek  Walton's  hearenly  memory,'* 
on  his  <<  hires,** 
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of  old  the  general  practice,  and  beyond  dispute  brought 
considerable  profit ;  which  happened  in  those  days  when 
the  curiosity  of  fly-fishing  was  intricate  and  impracticable. 
However,  Isaac  Walton  (l^e  author  of  the  Compleat 
Angler)  has  imposed  upon  the  world  this  monthly  novelty, 
which  he  understood  not  himself;  but  stufis  his  book  with 
morals  from  Dubravius  and  others,  not  giving  us  one  pre- 
cedent of  his  own  practical  experiments,  except  otherwise 
when  he  prefers  the  trencher  before  the  troUing-rod ;  who 
lays  the  stress  of  his  argument  upon  other  men's  observa- 
tions, wherewith  he  stufis  his  indigested  octavo  ;  so  brings 
himself  under  the  angler's  censure,  and  the  common  cala- 
mity of  a  plagiary,  to  be  pitied  (poor  man !)  for  his  loss  of 
time  in  scribbling  and  transcribing  other  men's  notions. 
These  are  the  drones  that  rob  the  hive,  yet  flatter  the  bees 
that  they  bring  them  honey. 

**  Theaphilus.  I  remember  the  book,  but  you  inculcate 
his  erratas ;  however,  it  may  pass  muster  among  common 
muddlers. 

"  AmoL  No,  I  think  not,  for  /  remember  in  Stafford  I 
urged  his  own  argument  upon  him,  that  pickerel  weed  of 
itself  breeds  pickerel.  Which  question  was  no  sooner 
stated,  but  he  transmits  himself  to  his  authority,  viz.  Gess- 
ner,  Dubravius,  and  Androvandus.  Which  I  readily  op- 
posed, and  ofiered  my  reasons  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
asserting,  that  pickerels  have  been  fished  out  of  ponds 
where  that  weed  (for  aught  I  knew)  never  grew  since  the 
nonage  of  time,  nor  pickerel  ever  known  to  shed  their 
spawn  there.  This  I  propounded  from  a  rational  con- 
jecture of  the  heronshaw,  who  to  commando  herself  with 
a  fry  of  fish,  because  in  a  great  measure  part  of  her  main- 
tenance, probably  might  lay  some  spawn  about  her  leg  In 
regard  adhering  to  the  segs  and  bull-rushes  near  the  shal- 
lows, where  the  fish  shed  their  spawn,  as  myself  and  others 
without  curiosity  have  observed.  And  this  slimy  substance, 
adhering  to  her  legs,  &c.,  and  she  mounting  the  air  for 
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another  station,  in  probability  mounts  with  her.  When,  note, 
the  next  pond  she  happily  arrives  at,  possibly  she  may  leave 
the  spawn  behind  her,  which  my  Compleat  Angler  no 
sooner  deliberated,  but  dropVl  his  argument,  and  leaves 
Gessner  to  defend  it,  and  so  hufTd  away :  which  renders 
him  rather  a  formal  opinionist  than  a  reformed  and  prac- 
tical artist,  because  to  celebrate  such  antiquated  records, 
whereby  to  maintain  such  an  improbable  assertion. 

"  TheophL     This  was  the  point,  I  confess  :  pray,  go  on. 

"  Am.  In  his  book,  intituled  The  Compleat  Angler,  you 
may  read  there  of  various  and  diversified  colors,  as  also 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  flies.  Where,  poor  man,  he 
perplexes  himself  to  rally  and  scrape  together  such  a 
parcel  of  fragments,  which  he  fancies  arguments  convinc- 
mg  enough  to  instruct  the  adults  and  minority  of  youth 
into  the  slender  margin  of  his  uncultivated  art,  never  made 
practicable  by  himself,  I'm  convinc'd.  When,  note,  the 
true  character  of  an  industrious  angler  more  deservedly 
falls  upon  Merrill  and  Faulkener,  or  rather  upon  Isaac 
Owldham,  a  man  that  fish'd  salmon  with  three  hairs  at 
hook,  whose  collections  and  experiments  were  lost  with 
himself." 

These  extracts  show  the  spleen  of  Franck  against  our 
author ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  a  conversation  with 
him  before  the  third  edition  of  the  Complete  Angler,  of  a 
character  well  calculated  to  draw  out  the  remark,  alluded 
to,  in  Walton's  preface. 

The  fourth  edition,  in  1668,  Ellis  describes  as  "  a  pagi- 
nary  reprint  from  the  third  ;"  though  it  is  said  on  the  title-* 
page  to  have  been  "  much  corrected  and  enlarged,"  mean- 
ing, probably,  from  the  first  The  list  of  errata  is  correct- 
ed, but  in  the  Address  to  the  Reader  the  expression  "  this 
third  impression  "  remains. 

In  1676,  when  Walton  had  reached  his  eighty-third 
year,  the  fifth,  and  last  edition  during  his  life,  appeared, 
with  not  a  few  additions  and   improvements,  though  it 
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cannot  be  said  that  ali  the  additions  were  improvements. 
The  Complimentary  Verses  by  Duport  were  prefixed,  and 
twenty  pages  of  new  matter  inserted. 

Sir  Harris  Nicholas  says :  *'  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  additions  then  made  to  it  have  increased  its  interest. 
The  garrulity  and  sentiments  of  an  octogenarian  are  very 
apparent  in  some  of  the  alterations,  and  the  subdued  color- 
ing of  religious  feeling  which  prevails  throughout  the 
former  editions,  and  forms  one  of  the  charms  of  the  piece, 
is  in  this  impression  so  much  heightened  as  to  become 
almost  obtrusive.  For  example,  the  interpolation  in  the 
last  chapter,  following  Piscator's  recipe  for  coloring  rods 
(p.  236),  is  in  fact  a  religious  essay,  filled  with  trite 
reflections  and  Scriptural  quotations,  whilst  the  digression 
on  Monsters  (first  chap.)  and  the  introduction  of  the  milk- 
maid's second  song  (fourth  chap.,  p.  73)  which  contains 
the  only  objectionable  allusions  in  the  book,  are  not  in 
Walton's  usual  good  taste."  Prom  this  criticism  the  reader 
will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me  in  dissenting.  The  passage  on 
Monsters  does  certainly  savor  of  credulity,  and  the  milk- 
maid's song  may  shock  modem  ears,  though  not  against  the 
taste  of  the  times;  but  the  religious  essay,  filled  with 
(what  Sir  Harris  calls)  "trite  reflections  and  Scriptural 
quotations,"  though  somewhat  less  condensed  than  it 
might  be,  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  our  pious  author's 
quaint  morality,  which  few  could  read  without  being  made 
the  better  for  it.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  the  passage  which 
would  be  selected  by  the  best  readers ;  and  the  excellent 
Bishop  Home  quotes  from  it  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
xxxviith  Psalm  v.,  5 :  *"  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth, 
and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace." 

It  seems,  from  the  letters  which  the  reader  will  find 
prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  the  Complete  Angler,  that 
Walton,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  treat  of  fly-fishing 
sufficiently  well,  had  some  time  before  applied  to  Charles 
Clotton,  of  Beresford  Hall  whom,  in  the  love  of  anglers^ 
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he  had  adopted  as  his  son,  to  give  him  some  treatise  on 
that  branch  of  art,  which  he  might  append  to  his  own 
work.  This  Cotton  had  promised  to  do,  but  procrastinated 
until  the  end  of  February,  1676,  when  "surprised  with  the 
sudden  news  of  a  sudden  new  edition  of  the  Complete 
Angler,  ....  having  not  more  than  ten  days  to  turn  him 
in  and  rub  up  his  memory,  he  was  upon  the  instant  forced 
to  scribble  what  he  thus  presented"  to  his  "most  worthy 
Father  and  Friend,  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  the  Elder,"  "  which 
he  had  also  endeavored  to  accommodate  to  Walton's  own 
method."  Walton  gratefully  received  his  "  very  pleasant 
and  useful  Discourse  of  the  Art  of  Fly-Fishing,"  and 
"  printed  it  just  as  it  was  sent"  him,  with  some  marginal 
notes,  as  a  second  part  of  The  Complete  Angler,  "  being 
instructions  how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a  clear 
stream  ;"  and  ever  since  the  two  treatises  have  been  pub- 
lished together.  Of  Mr.  Cotton,  and  his  part  of  our  work, 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to  it ; 
but  here  remark  that  his  experience  in  fishing  the  beauti* 
ful  Dove,  a  rapid,  clear,  winding  river,  abounding  with 
trout  and  grayling,  well  qualified  him  for  the  task  which 
his  accomplished  pen  executed  so  gracefully. 

Marriott,  the  publisher  of  Walton,  who  had  also  publish- 
ed Venables's  treatise,  sometimes  bound  the  three  treatises 
together  and  sold  them  under  the  title  of  The  Universal 
Angler. 

Having,  during  the  years  in  which  he  amused  himself 
with  his  Angler,  published  his  Lives  of  Hooker  (1662)  and 
Herbert  (1670)  besides  some  minor  writings, — showing 
that  a  love  and  practice  of  angling  are  by  no  means  hostile 
to  industry,  but  rather  promotive  of  it, — he  finished  his  bio- 
graphical labors  with  the  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson  in 
1678,  when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  In  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  he  prepared  for  the  press  the  pastoral  poem  of 
"Thealma  and  Clearchus,  by  John  Chalkhill,"  though  it 
was  not  published  until  1663,  the  year^^  in  which  he  died. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Walton,  himself 
was  the  real  author  of  the  poem ;  and  Mr.  Singer,  the 
editor  of  the  reprint  at  Chiswick  in  1820,  hesitates  not  to 
say,  that  ''Chalkhill  is  but  a  name  unappropriated — a  verbal 

phantom — ^a  shadow  of  a  shade In  his  (Walton's) 

Complete  Angler,  he  has  given  two  songs,  to  which  he 
has  also  affixed  ChalkhiU's  name  .  .  .  •  and  I  have  some- 
times been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Thealma  and  Cle- 
archus  might  not  be  a  youthful  production  of  his  own." 
Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  however,  shows,  from  the  pedigree 
of  the  Walton  and  Kerr  families,  that  there  was  a  con* 
nexion  by  the  second  marriage  of  the  second  Mr.  Walton's 
father  with  the  Chalkhitl  family,  which  accounts  for  the 
manuscript  being  in  Walton's  hands.  Archdeacon  Nares, 
in  an  elaborate  article  furnished  to  the  Gentleman's  Magap 
zine  (vol.  xciii.,  p.  2),  copies  the  inscription  of  a  monument 
to  John  Chalkhill,  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  (1679).  Walton's  own  preface  to 
the  poem  is  enough  to  settle  the  matter  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  who  considers  the  frank  and  guileless  character 
of  our  venerable  author ;  besides  which,  it  is  so  cha- 
racteristic that  we  copy  it  at  length  : 

^  The  Reader  will  find  in  this  book,  what  the  title  de- 
clares, a  Pastoral  History,  in  smooth  and  easie  verse,  and 
-will  in  it  find  many  hopes  and  fears,  finely  painted  and 
feelingly  expressed ;  and  he  will  find  the  first  so  often 
disappointed,  when  fullest  of  desire  and  expectation  ;  and 
the  latter  so  often,  so  strangely,  and  so  unexpectedly  re- 
lieved by  an  unforeseen  Providence,  as  may  beget  in  him 
^wonder  and  amazement. 

'^And  the  Reader  will  here  also  meet  with  passions 
heightened  by  easie  and  fit  descriptions  of  Joy  and  Sor- 
row ;  and  find  also  such  various  wants  and  rewards  of 
innocent  Truth  and  undissembled  Honesty,  as  is  like  to 
leave  in  him  (if  he  be  a  good-natured  reader)  more  sym- 
pathizing and  virtuous  impressions  than  ten  times  as  much 
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time  spent  in  impertinent,  critical,  and  heedless  disputes 
about  religion,  and  I  humbly  wish  it  may  do  so. 

"  And  here  I  have  also  this  truth  to  say  of  the  author, 
that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  generally  known,  and  as 
well-behaved ;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging  in  his  be- 
havior, a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  very  innocent  and  prudent; 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtuous. 
God  send  this  story  may  meet  with,  or  make,  all  readers 
like  him.     May  7,  1678.  L  W." 

This  character  corresponds  to  that  given  of  John  Chalk- 
hill  on  the  monument  referred  to :  "  Vir,  quoad  vixity  Soli- 
tudine  et  Silentio,  Temperantia  et  Castitate,  Orationibus  et 
Eleemosynis,  Contemplatione  et  Sanctimonia  AsceHs  vel 
primitivis  par^  qui  a  Parvulo  in  Regnum  Caslorum  Viam 
fecit^  The  only  difficulty  arises  from  the  date  of  Wal- 
ton's preface,  which  is  the  year  before  the  death  of  Chalk- 
hill  as  given  by  the  inscription  ;  but  the  preface  may  have 
been  altered  without  changing  the  date ;  or,  as  ChalkhOI 
died  at  eighty,  he  may  have  been  so  infirm  as  to  warrant 
Walton  in  speaking  of  his  knovni  life  as  past.  The  Com- 
mendatory Verses  to  Walton,  on  the  publication  of  the 
poem,  which  the  Reader  will  find  in  Zouch's  Life,  fully 
bear  out  this  impression. 

There  have  also  been  attributed  to  our  author  two  let- 
ters published  in  1679  and  1680,  under  the  title,  **  Love 
and  Truth,  in  two  modest  and  peaceable  letters,  concern- 
ing the  distempers  of  the  present  times :  written  from  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  citizen  of  London  to  the  busy 
and  factious  shop-keepers  in  Coventry,"  A  note,  in 
Archbishop  Sandcroft's  hand- writing,  on  an  extant  copy 
of  the  tract,  directly  ascribes  it  to  Walton ;  and  Dr. 
Zouch  is  confident,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  style 
and  sentiments,  that  it  came  from  our  author's  pen.  But 
the  initials  to  the  poem  are  R.  W.  not  L  W.,  and  w© 
had  far  rather  believe,  with  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  that  ^  the 
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fictitious  plan  of  the  publication  is  inconsistent  with  Wal- 
ton's scrupulous  regard  for  veracity  and  straightforward 

adherence  to  fact In  no  other  instance  is  he  known 

to  have  used  an  imaginary  signature  ....  and  when 
nearly  eighty-seven  years  of  age  he  must  have  been  too 
indi&rent  to  the  world's  censure  or  praise  to  have  had 
recourse,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  deception." 

The  amiable,  most  useful,  and  industrious  life  of  our 
beloved  Walton  was  now  drawing  to  its  close,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  retained  his  faculties,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to 
the  last.  This  was  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
his  temperate  habits,  his  contented  mind,  and  his  love  of 
angling.  On  this  last  reason,  Stephen  Oliver,  jr.,  writes 
so  well  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  what  he  says 
(pp.  25-29)  :  '^  I  am  persuaded  that  angling  is  greatly  con- 
ducive to  health  and  longevity.  It  cannot  have  been  from 
mere  accident,  or  from  their  having  originally  stronger 
constitutions  than  other  mortals,  that  so  many  anglers  have 
lived  to  an  age  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  term  of  hu- 
man existence.  Their  pursuits  by  the  side  of  running 
streams,  whose  motion  imparts  increased  activity  to  the 
vital  principle  of  the  air ;  their  exercise  regular,  without 
being  violent ;  and  that  composure  of  mind — so  necessary 
to  the  perfect  health  of  the  body — ^to  which  angling  so 
materially  contributes,  must  all  have  had  an  influence  on 
their  physical  constitution,  the  effect  of  which  is  perceived 
in  the  protracted  duration  of  their  lives.  Henry  Jenkins, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  years, 
and  who  boasted,  when  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  a  fact  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years'  date, 
that  he  could  dub  a  fly  as  well  as  any  man  in  Yorkshire, 
continued  angling  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  were  bom  at  the  same  time,  were 
mouldering  in  their  graves.  .  .  .  Dr.  Nowell  (whose  love 
fi>r  angling  Walton  celebrates)  ....  lived  to  the  age  of 
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ninety-five,  having  neither  his  eye-sight,  his  hearing,  nor 
his  memory  impaired.  Walton  himself  lived  to  upwards 
of  ninety ;  Henry  Mackenzie  (the  Man  of  Feeling)  died 
in  January,  1831,  aged  eighty-six ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  C, 
who  resided  a  short  distance  from  this,  and  had  been  an 
angler  from  his  youth,  continued  to  fish  until  upwards  of 
eighty ;  and  I  could  mention  several  others,  who  are 
upwards  of  seventy,  and  still  continue  in  their  *  frosty  but 
kindly'  age  to  fish  by  the  side  of  those  streams — associated 
in  their  minds  with  a  hundred  pleasing  recollections — 
where  first  the  love  of  angling  and  of  Nature  was  im- 
pressed upon  their  youthful  hearts,  which  time  has  deepen* 
ed  and  confirmed,  and  which  death  only  can  eflface.  It 
must,  however,  be  obiserved  that  the  oldest  anglers  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  temperance,  and  for  the  quiet, 
even  tenor  of  their  lives."  An  observation  of  anglers  in 
this  country  confirms  these  views. 

The  life  of  Walton  (who  was  ready  at  eighty-six  to 
make  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  to  angle  with  Cotton 
in  the  ^  fair  Dove,"  and  doubtless  fished  for  years  after- 
wards) is  an  admirable  refutation  of  those  who  look  upon 
angling  as  the  idle  sin  of  an  idle  man.  Who,  with  his 
opportunities,  has  done  more  for  religion  and  literature,  or 
who  has  left  a  dearer  and  better  name  for  every  meek 
grace  of  Christianity  behind  him  ?  My  wish  for  my  readers 
is,  that  they  may  be  as  good  men  and  as  good  anglers ; 
then,  I  am  sure,  their  time  by  the  silver  streams  will 
not  be  misspent.  With  what  modest  faith  and  meek 
repentance  he  looked  forward  to  his  translation  from  the 
present  world,  is  seen  in  his  touching  conclusion  of  his 
Life  of  Sanderson :  **  Thus  this  pattern  of  meekness  and 
primitive  innocence  changed  this  for  a  better  life.  'Tis 
now  too  late  to  wish  that  my  life  may  be  like  his ;  for  I 
am  now  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age  (and  God 
knows  it  hath  not) ;  but  I  humbly  beseech  Almighty  God 
that  my  death  may ;  and  do  as  earnestly  beg  of  every 
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reader  to  say  Amen.      Blessed   is   the   man   in   whose 
spirit  there  is  no  guile,  Ps.  xxxii.,  2." 

His  will,  in  which  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  his 
"neintyeth  yeare**  and  "in  perfect  memory,  for  wich 
praysed  be  God,"  was  completed  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1688,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  December  following  he  died. 
No  account  has  been  given  of  his  last  moments,  but  doubtless 
the  end  of  the  perfect  and  upright  man  was  peace.  "The^ 
morning  sunshine,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  "  falls  directly  on  the 
marble  slab  which  covers  his  remains,  reminding  us  of  the 
mornings  when  he  was  for  so  many  years  up  and  abroad 
with  his  angle  on  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  stream," 
and,  we  may  add,  of  the  cheerful  piety  which  filled  his 
heart  with  love  to  God  and  man. 

It  would  be  indeed  unnecessary,  and,  therefore,  imperti- 
nent, to  utter  my  weak  praises  of  The  Complete  Angler ; 
yet  the  reader  will  allow  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it 
was  written  during  the  times  of  fiercest  commotion  and 
violent  change  in  Church  and  State,  yet  contains  scarcely 
a  remote  allusion  to  the  bitter  polemics  of  the  day,  but 
flows  on  like  a  gentle  brook,  itself  a  parable  of  the  quiet 
spirit  which  it  teaches ;  nor  should  we  overlook  the  proof 
of  the  principal  trait  in  Walton's  character,  as  given  by 
his  preservation  of  his  own  simple,  home-bred   English 
style,    notwithstanding    his   enlarged    acquaintance   with 
books  and  learned  men,  which  would  have  tempted  most 
men  of  so  slender  an  education  originally,  to  become  af- 
fected  and   pedantic.      His   language   has  blemishes,  no 
doubt,  but  what  would  be  awkwardness  in  others  has  in 
hinn  a  graceful  quaintness,  nor  could  a  fault  be  amended 
without  marring  a  beauty.    As  a  piece  of  pastoral  writing, 
his  Angler  is  in  perfect  keeping  throughout,  perhaps  not 
equalled,  certainly  never  excelled,  by   poetry  or  prose, 
ancient  or  modem.      It  is  in  every  respect  an  original 
work,*  thopgh  it  has  been  the  pattern  which  many  since 

*  "  This  Art  seemi  to  have  arrived  at  its  highert  Perf<Pction  at  once,  and 
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have  imitated,  indeed,  all  of  any  account  who  have  written 
on  the  same  subject  except  Bowlker  and  Salter,  whose 
works  are  merely  practical.  As  his  first  editor,  Moses 
Browne,  himself  an  honest  angler,  says :  '^  Nothing  can 
be  drawn  more  in  character ;  the  honest  man,  the  plain, 
good-natured,  inoffensive  angler  is  conversing  with  you  in 
every  line  ;  withal  there  is  a  modesty  so  winning,  through 
'  the  whole  ;  in  a  rich  store  of  learning,  it  expresses,  under 
a  designed  and  studied  concealment ;  that  I  question  if  its 
equal  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  book  with  so  unpromising  a 
title,  and  that  gives  no  expectation,  from  its  subject,  of 
such  an  entertainment,  that  has  been  written  in  our  own 

or  any  language There  was  scarce  a  man  living 

that  ever  received  more  public  attestations  of  familiar 
love  and  esteem  than  Mr.  Walton,  from  men  of  birth  and 
learning  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  that  pleasing  sweetness  of 
nature  and  conversation,  innate  simplicity  of  manners,  and, 
above  all,  his  religious  integrity  and  undissembled  honesty 
of  heart,  for  which  he  was  so  remarked  and  endeared  to 
all  that  ever  knew  him.  They  sat  so  naturally  on  him, 
you  may  trace  them  in  everything  he  writ ;  he  drew  his 
own  picture  in  every  line ;  I  think  there  are  hardly  any 
writings  ever  showed  more  the  features  and  Umbs,  the 
very  spirit  and  heart  of  an  author.  These  virtues  seemed 
inwrought  with  his  very  frame,  and  gave  him  the  name, 
with  posterity,  of  a  Nathaniel  (like  whom  it  might  be  said 
of  him,  and  of  none,  perhaps,  more  justly)  '  in  whom  there 
was  no  guile.'  "  (Preface  to  6th  edition.) 

But  I  forbear,  as  there  would  be  no  end  to  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  and  the  best  men 


to  have  been  the  same  in  Mr.  Walton  as  that  of  Poetry  was  in  Homer.  The 
Improvements  that  are  made  by  the  Generality  of  later  writers,  are  indeed 
so  few,  and  for  the  most  part  so  trivial,  rather  adding  to  and  perplexing 
his  Words,  like  the  Commentators  on  a  Greek  Poet,  than  either  clearing 
up  or  enlarging  his  Sense,  that  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  seeing  so  much 
done  to  little  Purpose. **~J}nfisA  Angler,  J.  Willianuon,  Gent.,  1740. 
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eulogistic  of  our  favorite  author  and  favorite  book.  The 
collection  of  verses  in  his  praise,  given  hereafter,  will 
show  how  much  he  is  appreciated  by  poets,  and  the  reader 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  has  been  said  in  prose,  from 
Dr.  Johnson  (who,  notwithstanding  his  definition  of  an 
angle-rod,  written  under  an  indigestion,  intended  to  have 
written  Walton's  life,  and  prompted  Browne  to  edit  the 
Angler)  to  those  of  our  own  day, — Scott,  Washington 
Irving,  Wilson  (Ambrosian  W^ilson,  the  best  angler  north 
of  the  Tweed),  Bowles  (Life  of  Kerr),  and  a  host  of 
others.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  Walton's  merits,  to  the 
readers  of  his  writings,  what  Silvio  Pellico  says  of  honesty 
and  religion:  ''Chi  non  trova  tai  prove  nella  sua  conscienza, 
non  le  trovera  mai  in  mio  libro." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (April,  1846) 
says,  after  relating  a  conference  with  a  bookseller,  that  he 
believes  Walton's  Angler  to  be  the  most  popular  book  in 
the  English  language,  after  Josephus.  This  is  exaggera- 
tion, for,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakspeare,  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  a  fair  search,  would  be  found  to 
be  more  generally  known  and  appreciated  ;  but  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  the  Angler  has  passed, 
and  is  constantly  passing,  might  very  well  have  suggested 
the  mistake. 

Copies  of  the  early  editions  are  rare :  a  good  copy  of 
the  first  will  readily  bring  twelve  guineas  or  more ;  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  a  price  in  close  proportion. 
At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  sale,  his  collection  of  the  first, 
second,  third  (a  presentation  copy  to  Mrs.  Ann  King,  with 
Walton's  autograph)  and  fifth,  sold  together  for  £53.  A 
fac-simile  of  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Bagster  in 
1810.  The  plates  were  engraved  on  silver,  and  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  fire. 

No  new  edition  of  our  work  appeiured  until  1750,  when 
the  book  having  become  scarce,  Moses  Browne  published 
it  ix^ith  preface,  notes,  and  (as  he  thought)  emendations, 
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which  he  had  been  some  time  preparing  (his  preface  is 
dated  March,  1749),  as  he  says  :  *'  At  the  Instigation  of  an 
ingenious  and  learned  Friend,  whose  Judgment  of  Men 
and  of  Books  is  sufficiently  established  by  his  own  writings 
in  the  Opinion  of  the  World,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Author 
of  the  Folio  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  who 
may  probably  on  another  Occasion  oblige  the  Publick  with 
the  Life  of  Mr.  Walton."  (This  last  clause  was  omitted 
in  Browne's  second  edition,  and  the  one  before  it  substitut- 
ed, no  doubt  at  Dr.  Johnson's  request.) 

Browne  was  originally  a  pen  cutter,  but  early  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he 
produced  two  dramatic  pieces,  one  a  tragedy,  the  other  a 
comedy,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  poetical  supporters  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine :  in  1729,  when  only  twenty- 
five,  he  published,  without  his  name,  nine  piscatory  Ec- 
logues, with  the  title  of  Angling  Sports,  which  he  edited 
again  in  1730,  and  in  an  extended  form  in  1772.  His 
preface  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  Pastorals,  especially  the 
Piscatory,  against  the  strictures  of  Rapin  and  others.  If 
he  had  not  told  us  of  his  early  fondness  for  Walton's 
Angler  (which  he  calls  "  the  elaborate  apology,"  &c.),  we 
could  have  detected  it  in  the  Eclogues,  many  passages  of 
which  were  suggested  by  our  author's  book.  The  poetry 
deserves  no  higher  epithet  than  pleasing,  though  the  read- 
ing he  shows  does  him  no  little  credit.  He  seems  to  have 
been  always  of  a  religious  turn,  and  his  publication  of  con- 
templations in  verse  entitled  ^  Sunday  Thoughts,"  led  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends  that  he  should  obtain  orders.  In 
1763  (three  years  after  his  first  edition  of  Walton)  he  was 
ordained,  and  presented  with  the  living  of  Olney,  Bucking- 
hamshire (John  Newton's  parish),  and  afterwards  with 
that  of  Sutton,  and  in  1763  he  was  elected  Chaplain  of 
Morden  College,  from  which  he  dates  his  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Eclogues.  Besides  the  books  named, 
he    published    Sermons,   showing    himself    an    orthodox 
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divine,  some  other  Poems,  and  a  translation  of  Zimmer- 
man's work  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty — another  instance  of  anglers' 
longevity. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  his  editorial  execution, 
though  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  such  a  work  so  much  con 
amore.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  guilty  of  such  bad  taste 
as  to  apply  his  pruning  knife  to  our  author's  sentences, 
though  he  excuses  himself  as  having  meddled  only  with 
"some  inaccuracies  and  redundancies."  The  omitted 
passages  he  was  obliged  to  restore  in  his  third  edition, 
"  except  a  few  that  were  objected  to  for  their  absurdity, 
and  were  not  Mr.  Walton's,  but  quotations  from  Pliny, 
Dubravius,  and  other  credulous  Writers,  as  his  easy  good- 
Nature,  at  that  yielding  Age  of  eighty-three,  made  him 
submit  to  the  letting  be  injudiciously  inserted,  in  con- 
descension to  some  of  his  friends,"  This  is  the  best 
apology  I  have  seen  for  that  unfortunate  passage  about 
monsters. 

His  second  edition,  in  1759,  he  announces  on  the  title  as 
very  much  amended  and  improved,  and  his  third,  in  1772, 
has  twenty  pages  additional  matter,  with  "  several  very 
useful  notes  and  directions,"  and  "the  Songs,  that  are 
Simple  and  Natural,  wrote  with  Humor  and  Character,  he 
had  endeavored  to  make  still  more  Agreeable*  ty  indulg- 
ing himself  in  an  Inclination  he  found  of  setting  each  of 
them  to  Music,  as  they  now  for  the  first  Time  appear,  and 
are  his  only  public,  and  perhaps  his  last,  attempt  in  this 
way."  These  editions  are  illustrated  with  rather  rude 
engravings  of  the  fish,  copied  from  the  plates  of  Walton, 
and  of  the  several  more  striking  scenes  in  the  book  ;  as, 
the  meeting  in  the  beginning,  the  otter  chase,  the  milk- 
maid singing,  a  fancy  sketch  of  Cotton's  fishing-house,  and 
of  Walton  and  Cotton  fishing  near  the  Peak. 
In  1760,  John  Hawkins,  having  been  preparing  his  first 
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edition  of  the  Angler,  it  appeared  as  "  the  only  correct 
and  complete  edition,"  and  the  reader  was  informed  that 
"  cuts  were  now  added  of  the  principal  scenes,  designed 
by  Mr.  Wale,  and  engraved  by  Ryland,  in  which  the  cha- 
racters are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  the  times,  which  cuts 
the  readers  may  be  assured  cost  in  designing  and  engrav- 
ing upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds."  Browne,  in  a  rival 
advertisement,  set  forth  his  emendation  of  the  poetry,  de- 
claring the  boasted  plates  (with  some  truth)  copied  from 
the  designs  to  his,  and  the  life  of  Walton  in  chief  part 
borrowed  from  the  one  printed  by  him.  (Pickering's  Ellis, 
and  others.)  That  Browne  deserved  rebuke  for  tampering 
with  Walton's  text,  is  true ;  and  the  idea  that  Hawkins's  Life 
was  in  chief  part  borrowed  from  his  meagre  sketch  is  pre- 
posterous; but  the  cool,  contemptuous,  utter  silence  of  Haw- 
kins respecting  Browne's  editions,  when  it  is  very  evident 
that  he  had  read  and  appropriated  some  of  their  matter,  was 
sufficiently  provoking.  It  is  true,  also,  that  Wale  did  copy 
the  fish  from  those  in  the  original  edition,  nor  can  we 
compare  the  engravings  of  the  principal  scenes  together, 
without  seeing  that  Browne's  designer  gave  the  hints  upon 
which  the  other  improved.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
scenes  illustrated  in  Browne,  with  the  exception  of  the 
otter  hunt  and  the  very  absurd  frontispiece,  have  been 
among  those  illustrated  in  every  illustrated  edition  since, 
so  that  sound  judgment  was  shown  in  the  selection. 

Hawkins,  or,  as  he  is  first  introduced  to  us,  John  Haw- 
kins, Esqr.,  was  bom  in  1719,  and  bred  an  attorney,  in 
which  profession  he  acquired  some  credit.  He  was  an 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  whose  life  he  wrote,  in  a 
very  slovenly,  inaccurate,  and  catch-penny  manner.  His 
edition  of  the  Complete  Angler,  in  1760,  was  his  first 
literary  performance,  excepting  some  contributions  to  pe- 
riodicals. He  afterwards  became  a  sort  of  Gervase 
MarkKam,  a  compiling  author  on  various  popular  subjects  ; 
but  his  History  of  Miisic,  in  five  volumes  4to.,  though  not 
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infallibly  accurate,  any  more  than  his  other  writings,  is 
really  very  valuable  for  the  anecdotes  and  curious  par- 
ticulars which  it  has  preserved.     He  was  made  Justice  of 
Peace  for  Middlesex  in  1765,  and  in  1772  knighted  for  his 
dispersion  of  a  mob  in  Moorfields.    He  died  in  1789.    His 
first  edition  was  dedicated  to  Edward  Popham,  Esqr.,  of 
Littlecot,  Wilts.,  and  declares  that  his  "  only  motives  for 
the  work  were  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
meek,  benevolent,  pious  man,  and  to  contribute  something 
to  the  improvement  of  an  art  of  which  he  professed  him- 
self a  lover."    He  prefixed  to  it  a  rather  elaborate,  though 
not  very  accurate,  Life  of  Walton,  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  all    the  biographical  memoirs  since,    and    the 
source  of  the  popular  information  on  the  subject.      He 
subjoined   to  the  text  many   Notes,  Historical,  Critical, 
and  Explanatory.^     He  also  caused  to  be  added  three 
plates,    of  fishing-tackle,  flies,  &c.,  with   a    portrait    of 
Cotton,  prefixed  to  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
furnished  to  the  edition  by  another  hand,  and  a  view  of 
the  fishing-house,  ''as  it  stands  in  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
with  a  delicate  clear  river  about  it."    As  we  shall  have 
firequent  occasion  for  reference  to  his  conrunentaries,  little 
need  be  said  here  of  their  character.     In  general,  his  con- 
tributions to  our  Waltonian  knowledge  are  valuable,  but 
much  as  we  owe  him,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  one 
who  did   so  well,   did  no  better.      It  has   been    several 
times  remarked  that  he  is  by  no  means  accurate  ;   his 
notes  are  not  always  in  good  taste;  he  has  overlooked 
many  passages  which  need  illustration  ;  and  he  lacks,  not- 
withstanding his  professions,  a  proper  veneration  for  his 
author ;     nor  would  we  suppose   him  to  have    been    a 
practical   brother  of  the  angle,  if  he  had  not  declared 
himself  one,  for  he  has  not  the  true  enthusiasm.     Still, 
he  has  deservedly  linked  his  name  to  Walton's  immor- 
tality. 
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The  plates,  which  are  numerous,  bAter  engraved 
by  the  skilful  but  unfortunate  Ryland*  than  designed  by 
Wale,  were  used  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  until 
that  edited  by  his  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  in  1707, 
when  all,  except  those  of  the  fishing-tackle,  were 
worn  out. 

His  subsequent  editions  were,  like  the  first,  in  8yo. : 
1766  :  1775  (by  now  Sir  John  Hawkins) :  1784  (in  which 
"  he  was  tempted  to  a  revision,  a  correction  of  some  mis- 
takes, and  the  insertion  of  sundry  such  facts  as  he  flattered 
himself  would  greatly  improve  it ;"  besides  amplifying  the 
notes,  he  made  additions  to  the  Life  of  Walton,  and  also 
"  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  Mr.  Cotton,  chiefly 
extracted  from  his  own  writings,  less  diffuse  and  desultory, 
but  containing  a  greater  number  of  interesting  facts,  and 


"*  Some  acconnt  of  Ryland  may  not  be  uninteresting ;  He  was  the  sod 
of  a  copper-plate  printer,  learned  engraving  under  Ravenet,  and  studied 
afterwards,  with  much  profit,  in  France  and  Italy.  His  copper-plates 
yielded  impressions  having  the  softness  of  chalk-drawings,  and  he  was 
appointed  engraver  to  the  King  with  a  pension  of  jS300  per  annum.  A 
partnership  with  a  print-seller  named  Bryer,  in  Cori^iU,  brought  him  to 
bankruptcy,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  forged  on  the  East  India  Company  an 
acceptance  for  £7114.  A  reward  of  £300  was  offered  for  him  by  the 
Company  on  April  2d,  1783,  and  on  the  Idth  he  was  tsken  in  the  garret 
of  a  house  at  Stepney,  occupied  by  a  cobbler  and  his  wife,  having  been 
discovered  by  his  name  written  in  his  shoe,  over  which  he  had  pasted  a 
bit  of  paper  when  he  gave  the  shoe  to  be  mended.  The  cobbler's  wife» 
having  secured  the  reward,  returned  with  two  justices,  and  Ryland,  seeing 
the  carriage  stop,  instantly  cut  his  throat  so  desperately,  that  on  the  24th 
his  recovery  seemed  impossible.  He  made  a  discovery  of  two  of  his  three 
accomplices,  and  was  afterwards  executed.  He  is  described  in  the  ad- 
vertisements as  **  about  fifty  years  of  age,  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high, 
wearing  a  wig  with  a  club  or  cue,  and  his  own  hair  turned  over  in  front ; 
a  black  complexion,  a  thin  face,  with  strong  lines;  his  common  counte- 
nance very  grave,  but  whilst  he  speaks  rather  smiling,  and  shows  his 
teeth,  and  has  great  affability  of  manner." 

The  above  account  is  compiled  from  various  sources,  but  principally 
a  scrap  cut  from  the  "  Political  Magazine  "  of  the  above  year,  and  kindltj 
furnished  me  by  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  E^r.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  accom- 
plished bibliophile  and  lover  of  Walton 
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an  ampler  description  of  his  character  than  that  which 
accompanied  the  former  editions")  :  1792  (with  Sir  John's 
name  on  the  title,  but  edited  by  his  son  John  Sidney 
Hawkins,  who  added  some  notes  left  by  his  father  on 
the  margin  of  the  last  edition,  with  others  made  up  from 
Sir  John's  Memorafida^  and  communications  of  intelli- 
gent friends  since  his  decease.  In  this  the  plates  are 
omitted) :  in  1779  another,  but  unaltered  edition,  by  Sidney 
Hawkins. 

Bagster,  in  1808,  published  a  revised  edition  of  Hawk- 
ins, in  a  most  liberal  manner.  The  engravings  of  the 
scenes  by  Audinet,  from  Wale,  and  the  fish,  from  fresh- 
taken  specimens,  are  very  excellent ;  and  in  my  copy, 
which  has  double  plates,  they  are  beautifully  colored,  and 
to  my  taste  not  surpassed  as  to  accuracy  of  delineation 
by  any  since.  It  is  from  them  the  cuts  in  this  edition 
are  copied. 

In  1815  Bagster  published  an  edition  with  new  and 
valuable  notes,  &c.,  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  whose  name,  in 
such  a  work,  is  itself  a  recommendation. 

In  1822, 1824, 1835,  and  1844,  were  published  successive 
editions  by  John  Major,  with  condensed  notes  and  other 
interesting  matter  as  Appejidices,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Editor.  It  is  profusely  illustrated:  the 
portrait  of  Walton,  after  the  original  by  Housman,  and 
that  of  Cotton,  after  the  original  by  Lely,  engraved  by  H. 
Robinson ;  the  scenes,  after  designs  by  Absolon,  engraved 
by  Wilmore,  and  the  woodcuts,  of  which  there  is  great 
number,  chiefly  by  Jackson.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  designs,  or  execution  of  the  engravings,  or  the 
delicacy  of  the  wood-cuts.  Art  could  scarcely  go  further, 
and  no  more  elegant  volume  can  find  place  in  a  library 
than  a  large  paper  copy  of  the  last  edition  by  Major.  The 
same  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Major's  matter, 
which  is  neither  so  well  nor  so  accurately  written  as  might 

D* 
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be  wished ;  yet  because  of  his  beautiful  embalmment  of 
our  favorite  book,  we  yield  to  his  deprecatory  wish,  that 
"  the  BOD  of  the  critic  may  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
fisher,  and  endless  be  the  captives  of  Walton's  imperish- 
able LINE."  The  edition  was  printed  by  Nicol  for  Bogue  : 
London. 

In  1836,  Professor  Rennie  edited  the  Angler  after 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  notes,  principally  on  the  Natural 
History,  but  not  so  well  as  a  professed  angler  and  zoologist 
should  have  done. 

Various  other  editions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published,  in  various  forms,  by  various  booksellers,  but  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  is  that  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  for 
Pickering,  in  1836.  It  contains  ccxii.  pages,  devoted  to 
Lives,  &c.,  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  the  most  elaborate, 
correct,  and  satisfactory  that  have  ever  appeared,  and  436 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  Angler,  with  notes,  &c.,  besides 
an  Index  to  the  whole,  very  complete  and  accurate,  in  36 
pages.  The  page  is  tall  imperial  octavo,  the  type  (except- 
ing the  Index)  very  large,  the  paper  thick  and  fine. 
Liberal  literary  illustrations  are  given,  with  great  taste 
and  care.  The  engravings,  by  the  best  artists,  after 
designs  by  the  best  pencils,  are  most  of  them  exceedingly- 
beautiful,  and  the  fish  live  on  the  page.  Sir  Harris  un- 
fortunately is  not  an  angler  himself,  but  the  notes  relative 
to  the  art  were  selected  by  Mr.  Pickering,  who  delights 
in  the  title  of  "  an  old  angler  and  bibliopolist ;"  and 
we  can  readily  believe  "  that  it  was  to  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Pickering,  literally  a  labor  of  love.  Neither  time  nor 
expense  was  spared  to  produce  an  edition  of  the  Complete 
Angler  worthy  of  the  state  of  the  Arts  in  the  present  day, 
and  of  the  importance  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  due  to 
the  subject :  and  during  seven  years,  in  which  the  work 
has  been  in  progress,  his  ardor  never  for  a  moment 
abated.**    Subsequently,  upwards  of  thirty  additional  plates 
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were  prepared  to  illustrate  the  work  further ;  and  a  tall 
copy  with  proof  impressions,  appropriately  bound,  cannot 
be  imported  for  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  have  we  traced  The  Complete  Angler  from  the 
original  square  duodecimo  through  all  sizes,  the  48mo. 
(Pickering,  1825),  to  the  imperial  quarto,  and  from  the 
original  ISd.  to  twenty  guineas :  but,  in  whatever 
form,  it  is  '^  a  golden  book,"  and  the  richest  art  of  the 
publisher  furnishes  but  a  dim  setting  to  such  a  priceless 
jewel. 

It  may  please  the  reader  to  know  some  instances  of  the 
enthusiasm  to  which  some  of  Walton's  admirers,  besides 
Mr.  Pickering,  have  been  transported.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Cotton  had  in  his  possession  a  fac  simile  copy  of  the  first 
edition,  in  manuscript  imitation  of  the  original,  **  true, 
faithful,  and  accurate,  ad  verbum  verho  etiam  usque  ad  ma- 
culam,  with  the  old  plates  admirably  inlaid."  Mr.  Symond 
Higgs's  quarto  copy  of  the  1808  edition  was  illustrated 
with  above  two  hundred  and  seventy  prints  and  drawings, 
consisting  of  drawings  from  rare  portraits,  proof  impres- 
sions of  plates  of  fish,  topographical  prints,  monuments, 
&c.,  which  can  in  any  way  illustrate  the  text.  "  It  was 
I  bound  for  him  by  Gosden  (at  five  guineas  price),  the  bands 
of  the  book  made  of  wood  from  the  door  of  Cotton's 
fishing-house,  taken  ofif  by  Mr.  Higgs  near  the  lock, 
where  he  was  sure  old  Izaak  must  have  touched  it."  (MS. 
note  of  Mr.  Gosden  to  my  copy  of  Higgs's  Sale  Cata- 
logue.) It  sold  for  £63.  Gk)sden's  own  illustrated  copy 
(if  I  make  out  correctly  a  pencilled  note  appended  to  the 
above),  unbound,  single  leaves,  in  a  port-folio,  sold  for 
£110!!! 

I  have  now  brought  my  notices  of  Walton,  and  of 
Fishing  and  Fishing  Books  before  his  time,  to  a  close : 
and  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  me  (as  he  may 
already),  I  shortly  end,  with  Walton's  own  words,  and 
**  stay  him  no  fiirther  than  to  wish  him  a  rainy  morning  to 
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read  the  foregoing  discourse ;  and  that,  if  he  be  an  honest 
angler,  the  east  wind  may  never  blow  when  he  goes 
a-fishing." 

THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 
t^Aruatyt  1847. 


FM-slmlto  uf  a  Beal-Ring  presented  to 
W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.,  by  Blr  H.  Davy. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL 

JOHN   OFFLET,   ESQ.,* 

or 

fiiADELEY  MANOR, 

m    THB     COUNTT     OF     STArrOED, 

my  mobl*  honorbd  friend. 

Sis: 
I  HAVB  made  so  ill  use  of  your  fonner  favors,  as  by  them  to  be 
encouraged  to  entreat  that  they  may  be  enlarged  to  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  this  book ;  and  I  have  put  on  a  modest 
confidence,  that  I  shall  not  be  denied  ;  because  it  is  a  discourse 
of  fish  and  fishing,  which  you  know  so  well,  and  both  love  and 
practise  so  much. 

You  are  assured,  though  there  be  ignorant  men  of  another  be- 
lief, that  angling  is  an  art,  and  you  know  that  art  better  than 
others^ ;  and  that  this  is  truth,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fruits  of 
that  pleasant  labor  which  you  enjoy,  when  you  purpose  to  give 
rest  to  your  mind,  and  divest  yourself  of  your  more  serious 
business,  and,  which  is  often,  dedicate  a  day  or  two  to  this  recre- 
ation. 

Variatunu. — ^Wherever  an  interesting  variation  has  been  made  in  the 
text  by  the  anther's  own  pen,  it  will  be  noted ;  unimportant  alterations 
will  be  passed  by.  The  text  has  been  carefully  compared,  so  far  as  my 
means  would  permit. — Jim,  Ed. 

>  Than  any  that  I  know.    First  and  second  editions. 

*  Great  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Offley,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1557.  A  John  Offley  proved  the  will  of  Agnes  Walton  in  1673,  showing 
an  acquaintance  between  the  families. — Sir  Harris  JVteholtu,  abridged. 
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At  which  time,  if  common  anglers  should  attend  you,  and  be 
eye-witnesses  of  the  success,  not  of  your  fortune,  but  your  skill, 
it  would  doubtless  beget  in  them  an  emulation  to  be  like  you,  and 
that  emulation  might  beget  an  industrious  diligence  to  be  so  ;  but 
I  know  it  is  not  attainable  by  common  capacities.*  And  there 
be  now  many  men  of  great  wisdom,  learning,  and  experience, 
which  love  and  practise  this  art,  that  know  I  speak  the  truth. 

Sir,  this  pleasant  curiosity  of  fish  and  fishing,  of  which  you 
are  so  great  a  master,  has  been  thought  worthy  the  pens  and 
praodces  of  divers  in  other  nations,  that  have  been  reputed  men 
of  great  learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  amongst  those  of  this  nation, 
I  remember  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (a  dear  lover  of  this  art)  has  told 
me,  that  his  intentions  were  to  write  a  discourse  of  the  art,  and 
in  praise  of  angling  ;  and  doubtless  he  had  done  so,  if  death  had 
not  prevented  him  ;  the  remembrance  of  which  hath  often  made 
me  sorry ;  for  if  he  had  lived  to  do  it,  then  the  unlearned 
angler'  had  seen  some  better  treatise  of  this  art,  a  treatise'  that 
might  have  proved  worthy  his  perusal,  which,  though  some  have 
undertaken,  I  could  never  yet  see  in  English. 

But  mine  may  be  thought  as  weak,  and  as  unworthy  of  coromon 
view  ;  and  I  do  here  freely  confess,  that  I  should  rather  excuse 
myself,  than  censure  others,  my  own  discourse  being  liable  to  so 
many  exceptions  ;  against  which  you,  Sir,  might  make  this  one, 
that  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  your  knowledge.  And  lest  a 
longer  epistle  may  diminish  your  pleasure,  I  shall*  make  this  no 
longer  than  to  add  this  following  truth,  that  I  am  really,  sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

IzAAK  Walton. 

I  All  following  **  capacities,'*  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  added  in  the 
second  edition. 

*  Of  which  T  am  one.      After  Angler,  first  edition. 
3  Worthy  his  perusal.    First  edition. 

*  Shall  not  adventure  to  make  this  epistle  longer.    First  four 


TO  ALL 


READERS  OF  THIS  DISCOURSE, 


BUT  StPXCZALLT  TO 


THE   HONEST   ANGLER 


^^NMMArf«««#«#M*«^^«^ 


I  THINK  fit  to  tell  thee  these  following  truths,  that  I  did*  neither 
undertake,  nor  write,  nor  publish,  and  much  less  own,  this  dis- 
course to  please  myself :  and  having  been  too  easily  drawn  to  do 
all  to  please  others,  as  I  proposed  not  the  gaming  of  credit  by 
this  undertaking,  so  I  would  not  willingly  lose  any  part  of  that 
to  which  I  had  a  just  title  before  I  begun  it,  and  do  therefore 
desire  and  hope,  if  I  deserve  not  oonunendations,  yet  I  may  ob- 
tain pardon. 

And  though  this  discourse  may  be  liable  to  some  iBxceptiopa, 
yet  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  most  readers  may  receive  so  much 
pleasure  or  profit  by  it,  as  may  make  it  worthy  the  time  of  their 
perusal,  if  they  be  not  too  grave  or  too  busy  men.  And  this  is 
all  the  confidence  that  I  can  put  on,  concerning  the  merit  ot  what 
18  here  offered  to  their  consideration  and  censure  f  and  if  the 

1  Vanatiaiu, — ^I  did  not  undertake  to  write  or  to  publish  this  discourse  on 
tub.  and  fishing  to  please  myself,  and  that  I  wish  it  may  not  displease  others ; 
for  I  have  confest  that  there  are  many  defects  in  it.  And  yet  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  by  it  some  readers  may  receive  so  much  profit  as  pleasure, 
as  if  they  be  not  very  busie  men,  may  make  it  not  unworthy  the  time  of 
their  perusal ;  and  this  is  all  the  confidence  that  I  can  put  on  concerning 
the  merit  of  this  work  (of  what  is  opposed  to  their  consideration  and  cen- 
sure).— First  and  second  editions. 

*  If  the  last  prove  too  severe,  I  have  a  liberty  and  am  resolved  not  to 
neglect  it. — ^Added  to  the  second.    The  rest  of  the  passage  added  to  the 
fifth  edition,  after,  as  has  been  conjectured,  his  conversation  with  Franck 
Sc<  Bib.  Pref. 
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last  prove  too  severe,  as  I  have  a  liberty,  so  I  am  resolved  to  use 
it,  and  neglect  all  sour  censures. 

And  I  wish  the  reader  also  to  take  notice,  that  in  writing  of  it 
I  have  made  myself  a  recreation  of  a  recreation  ;  and  that  it 
might  prove  so  to  him,  and  not  read  dull  and  tediously,  I  have  in 
several  places  mixed,^  not  any  scurrility,  but  some  innocent, 
harmless  mirth,  of  which,  if  thou  be  a  severe,  sour-complexioned 
man,  then  I  here  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent  judge ;  for 
divines  say,  there  are  offences  given  and  offences  not  given  but 
taken. 

And  I  am  the  willinger  to  justify  the  pleasant  part  of  it,  because 
though  it  is  known  I  can  be  serious  at  seasonable  times,*  yet  the 
whole  discourse  is,  or  rather  was,  a  picture  of  my  own  disposi- 
tion, especially  in  such  days  and  times  as  I  have  laid  aside  busi- 
ness, and  gone  a  fishing  with  honest  Nat.  and  R.  Roe  ;  but  they 
are  gone,  and  with  them  most  of  my  pleasant  hours,  even  as  a 
shadow  that  passeth  away,  and  returns  not. 

And  next  let  me  add  this,  that  he  that  likes  not  the  book,  should 
like  the  excellent  picture  of  the  trout,  and  some  of  the  other  fish ; 
which  I  may  take  a  liberty  to  commend'  because  they  concern 
not  myself. 

Next  let  me  tell  the  reader,  that  in  that  which  is  the  more  use- 
ful part  of  this  discourse,  that  is  to  say,  the  observations  of  the 
nature  of  breeding,  and  seasons,  and  catching  of  fish,  I  am  not 
80  simple  as  not  to  know,  that  a  captious  reader*  may  find  excep- 
tions against  something  said  of  some  of  these ;  and  therefore  I 
must  entreat  him  to*  consider,  that  experience  teaches  us  to  know 

1  Variation. — Not  any  scurrility  but.    Added  in  second  edition. 

3  Is  a  kind  of  picture  of  my  own  disposition,  at  least  of  my  disposition 
in  such  days  and  times  as  I  allow  myself  when  honest  Nat.  and  R.  R.  atid 
I  go  a  fishing  together.  In  the  first  and  second  editions.  The  passage 
was  re-written  after  the  death  of  those  worthy  anglers. 

*  May  commend. — ^First  edition.    Dare  commend. — Second  edition. 

*  He  may. — ^First  edition. 

*  To  know  or  rather  note  that  several  countries  alter  the  time  and  man* 
ner  of  fishes  breeding,  and  therefore  if  he  bring  not  candor  to  the  reading 
of  this  discourse,  he  shall  both  injure  me  and  possibly  himself  too,  by  too 
many  criticisms. — ^First  edition.  The  passage  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
was  added  in  the  second  edition. 
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that  several  countries  alter  the  time,  and  I  think  almost  the  man- 
ner,  of  fishes  breeding,  but  doubtless  of  their  being  in  season ; 
as  may  appear  by  three  rivers  in  Monmouthshire,  namely,  Severn, 
Wye,  and  Usk,  where  Camden  Brit.  638,  observes,  that  in  the 
river  Wye,  salmon  are  in  season  from  September  to  April ;  and 
we  are  certain,  that  in  Thames  and  Trent,  and  in  most  other 
rivers,  they  be  in  season  the  six  hotter  months. 

Now  for  the  art  of  catching  fish,  that  is  to  say,  how  to  make  a 
man  that  was  none,  to  be  an  angler  by  a  book  ;  he  that  under- 
takes it,  shall  undertake  a  harder  task  than  Mr.  Hales,'  a  most 
valiant  and  excellent  fencer,  who  in  a  printed  book  called  A  pri- 
vate School  of  Defence,  undertook  to  teach  that  art  or  science, 
and  was  laughed  at  for  his  labor.*  Not  but  that  many  useful 
things  might  be  learnt  by  that  book,  but  he  was  laughed  at, 
because  that  art  was  not  to  be  taught  by  words,  but  practice ; 
and  so  must  angling.  And  note  also,  that  in  this  discourse  I  do 
not  undertake  to  say  all  that  is  known,  or  may  be  said  of  it,  but 
I  undertake  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  many  things  that  are  not 
usually  known  to  every  angler  ;  and  I  shall  leave  gleanings  and 
observations  enough  to  be  made  out  of  the  experience  of  all  that 
love  and  practise  this  recreation,  to  which  I  shall  encourage  them. 
For  angling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like  the  mathematics,  that  it 
can  never  be  fully  learnt ;  at  least  not  so  fully,  but  that  there 
will  still  be  more  new  experiments  left  for  the  trial  of  other  men 
that  succeed  us. 

But  I  think  all  that  love  this  game  may  here  learn  something 
that  may  be  worth  their  money,  if  they  be  not  poor  and  needy 
men ;  and  in  case  they  be,  I  then  wish  them  to  forbear  to  buy  it; 
for  I  write  not  to  get  money,  but  for  pleasure,  and  this  discourse 


>  Variation. — ^Than  Hales,  that  in  his  printed  book  undertook  by  it  to 
teach  the  Art  of  Fencing. — ^First  edition.  In  the  second,  the  title  of  the 
book  is  given,  and  Mr  prefixed  to  his  name. — ^In  the  third,  "  a  most  valiant 
and  excellent  fencer"  is  inserted. 

>  Not  but  that  something  useful  might  be  learned  out  of  that  book ;  but 
that  art  was  not  to  be  taught  by  words  ;  nor  is  the  art  of  angling. — ^First 
edition;  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  being  omitted,  which  was  added 
(dif^lly  varied  from  the  text)  in  the  second. 
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boasts  of  no  more ;  for  I  hate  to  promise  much,  and*  deceive  the 
reader. 

And'  however  it  proves  to  him,  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  found  a 
high  content  in  the  search  and  conference  of  what  is  here  offered 
to  the  reader's  view  and  censure  :  I  wish  him  as  much  in  the 
perusal  of  it,  and  so  I  might  here  take  my  leave,  but  will  stay 
a  little  and  tell  him,  that  whereas  it  is  said  by  many,  that  in  fly- 
fishing for  a  trout,  the  angler  must  observe  his  twelve  several 
flies  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year ;  I  say,  he  that  follows 
that  rule  shall  be  as  sure  to  catch  fish,  and  be  as  wise,  as  he  that 
makes  hay  by  the  fair  days  in  an  almanac,  and  no  surer ;  for 
those  very  flies  that  use  to  appear  about  and  on  the  water  in  one 
month  of  the  year,  may  the  following  year  come  almost  a  month 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  same  year  proves  colder  or  hotter  ;  and 
yet  in  the  following  discourse  I  have  set  down  the  twelve  flies 
that  are  in  reputation  with  many  anglers,  and  they  may  serve  to 
give  him  some  observations  concerning  them.  And  he  may  note, 
that  there  are  in  Wales  and  other  countries  peculiar  flies,  proper 
to  the  particular  place  or  country ;  and  doubtless,  unless  a  man 
makes  a  fly  to  counterfeit  that  very  fly  in  that  place,  he  is  like  to 

1  And  fail. — ^First  edition. 

*  But  pleasure  I  have  found  both  in  the  search  and  conference 
about  what  is  here  offered  to  thy  view  and  censure;  I  wish  thee  as 
much  in  the  perusal  of  it,  and  so  might  I  here  take  my  leave ;  but  I  will 
stay  thee  a  little  longer  in  telling  thee,  that  whereas  it  is  said  by  many» 
that  in  fly-fishing  for  a  trout  the  angler  must  observe  his  twelve  flies  for 
every  month,  I  say  if  he  observe  that,  he  should  be  as  able  to  catch  fish» 
as  they  that  make  hay  by  the  fair  dayes  in  almanacks,  and  be  no  surer  ;  for 
doubtless  three  or  four  flies  rightly  made,  do  serve  for  a  trout  all  summer ; 
and  for  winter-flies,  all  anglers  know,  they  are  as  useful  as  an  almanack 
out  of  date.  Of  these  (because  no  man  is  bom  an  artist  or  an  angler)  I 
thought  fit  to  give  thee  this  notice.  I  might  say  more,  but  it  is  not  fit  for 
this  place ;  but  if  this  discourse  which  follows  shall  come  to  a  second  im- 
pression, which  is  possible,  for  slight  books  have  been  in  this  age  observed 
to  have  that  fortune,  I  shall  then  for  thy  sake  be  glad  to  correct  what  is 
faulty,  or  by  a  conference  with  any  to  explain  or  enlarge  what  is  defective, 
but  for  this  time  I  have  neither  a  willing  nor  a  leisure  to  say  more  than  to 
wish  you,  &c.  Farewell.  Iz.  Wa.— First  edition.  The  variations  after 
the  second  edition  are  very  slight. 

Following  the  address  to  the  Reader  there  was  in  this  edition  a  table  of 
contents,  afterwards  omitted  for  obvious  reasons. 
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lose  his  labor,  or  much  of  it :  but  for  the  generality,  three  or 
four  flies  neat  and  rightly  made,  and  not  too  big,  serve  for  a  trout 
in  most  rivers  all  the  summer :  and  for  winter  fly-fishing,  it  is  as 
useful  as  an  almanac  out  of  date.  And  of  these,  because  as  no 
man  is  bom  an  artist,  so  no  man  is  bom  an  angler,  I  thought  fit 
to  give  thee  this  notice. 

When  I  have  told  the  reader,  that  in  this  fifth  impression  there 
are  many  enlargements,  gathered  both  by  my  own  observation, 
and  the  communication  with  friends,  I  shall  stay  him  no  longer 
than  to  wish  him  a  rainy  evening  to  read  this  following  discourse ; 
and  that,  if  he  be  an  honest  angler,  the  east  wind  may  never 
blow  when  he  goes  a  fishing. 

I.  W. 


TO  MY  DEAR  BROTREB, 

MR.  IZAAK  WALTON, 


upoir  HIS 


COMPLETE  ANGLER. 
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Erasmus  in  his  learned  Colloquies 
Has  mixt  some  toys,  that  by  varieties 
He  might  entice  all  readers :  for  in  him 
Each  child  may  wade,  or  tallest  giant  swim. 
And  such  is  this  discourse  :  there's  none  so  low, 
Or  highly  learn'd,  to  whom  hence  may  not  flow 
Pleasure  and  information  :  both  which  are 
Taught  us  with  so  much  art,  that  I  might  swear 
Safely,  the  choicest  critick  cannot  tell. 
Whether  your  matchless  judgment  most  excell 
In  angling  or  its  praise :  where  commendation 
First  charms,  then  makes  an  art  a  recreation. 

*Twas  so  to  me ;  who  saw  the  chearful  spring 
Pictured  in  every  meadow,  heard  birds  sing 
Sonnets  in  every  grove,  saw  fishes  play 
In  the  cool  crystal  streams,  like  lambs  in  May 
And  they  may  play,  till  anglers  read  this  book  ; 
But  after,  'tis  a  wise  fish  'scapes  a  hook. 

Jo.  Floud,  Mr.  of  ArU. 


TO  THS 


READER  OF  THE 

COMPLETE  ANGLER 
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Fmrr  mark  the  title  well ;  my  friend  that  ^Te  it 
Has  made  it  good  ;  this  book  deserves  to  have  it. 
For  he  that  views  it  with  judicious  looks. 
Shall  find  it  full  of  art,  baits,  lines,  and  hooks. 

The  world  the  river  is,  both  you  and  I, 
And  all  mankind  are  either  fish  or  fry  : 
If  we  pretend  to  reason,  first  or  last 
His  baits  will  tempt  us,  and  his  hooks  hold  fast 
Pleasure  or  profit,  either  prose  or  rhime. 
If  not  at  first,  will  doubtless  take's  in  time. 

Here  sits  in  secret  blest  theology. 
Waited  upon  by  grave  philosophy 
Both  natural  and  moral,  history 
Deck'd  and  adorn*d  with  flowers  of  poetry, 
The  matter  and  expression  striving  which 
Shall  most  excel  in  worth,  yet  not  seem  rich ; 
7i*here  is  no  danger  in  his  baits,  that  hook 
Will  prove  the  safest,  that  is  surest  took. 

Nor  are  we  caught  alone,  but,  which  is  best. 
We  shall  be  wholsome,  and  be  toothsome  drest : 
Drest  to  be  fed,  not  to  be  fed  upon  ; 
And  danger  of  a  surfeit  here  is  none. 
The  solid  food  of  serious  contemplation 
Is  sauc'd  here  with  such  harmless  recreation. 
That  an  ingenuous  and  religious  mind 
Cannot  inquire  for  more  than  it  may  find 
RMdy  at  onoe  prepared,  either  t*  excite 
Or  satisfy  a  curious  appetite. 
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More  praiae  is  due ;  for  'tis  both  positive 
And  truth,  which  once  was  interrogative. 
And  uttered  by  the  poet  then  in  jest, 
Et  pise  al  or  em  piacia  amare  potest. 

Ch.  Uarvie,  Mr.  of  Arts.* 

*  Supposed  to  be  Christopher  Harvie,  for  whom  see  Athen.  Oxon,,  voL 
i.,  207,  ef  tide  infra,  105. 


TO  MT  DEAE  FRIEND, 

MR.    I  Z.    WALTON, 

IN  PRAISE  OF  ANGLING, 

WHICH     WE     BOTH     liOVE. 


Down  by  this  smooth  stream's  wand'ring  side, 

Adom'd  and  perfum'd  with  the  pride 

Of  Florals  wardrobe,  where  the  shrill 

Aerial  choir  express  their  skill. 

First  in  alternate  melody. 

And  then  in  chorus  all  agree. 

Whilst  the  charm*d  fish,  as  extasy'd 

With  sounds,  to  his  own  throat  deny'd. 

Scorns  his  dull  element,  and  springs 

r  th*  air,  as  if  his  fins  were  wings. 

'Tis  here  that  pleasures  sweet  and  high 
Prostrate  to  our  embraces  lie. 
Such  as  to  body,  soul,  or  fame. 
Create  no  sickness,  sin,  or  shame. 
Roses  not  fenc'd  with  pricks  grow  here. 
No  sting  to  th'  honey-bag  is  near. 
But,  what's  perhaps  their  prejudice. 
They  difficulty  want  and  price. 

An  obvious  rod,  a  twist  of  hair. 
With  hook  hid  in  an  insect,  are 
Engines  of  sport,  would  fit  the  wish 
0*  th'  Epicure  and  fill  his  dish. 

In  this  clear  stream  let  fall  a  grub. 
And  straight  take  up  a  Dace  or  Chub. 
V  th'  mud  your  worm  provoker  a  tnig^ 
Which  being  fast,  if  it  prove  big. 
The  Gotham  folly  will  be  found 
Discreet,  ere  ta'en  she  must  be  drown'd. 
The  Tenth,  physician  of  the  brook. 
In  yon  dead  hole  expects  your  hook, 

£ 
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Which  having  first  yoor  pastime  been, 
Seires  then  for  meat  or  medicine. 
Ambush'd  behind  that  root  doth  stay 
A  Pikt,  to  catch  and  be  a  prey. 
The  treacherous  quill  in  this  slow  stream 
Betrays  the  hunger  of  a  Bream. 
And  at  that  nimble  ford,  no  doubt. 
Tour  false  fly  cheats  a  speckled  Trout. 

When  you  these  creatures  wisely  chose 
To  practise  on,  which  to  your  use 
Owe  their  creation,  and  when 
Fish  from  your  arts  do  rescue  men ; 
To  plot,  delude,  and  circumvent. 
Ensnare  and  spoil,  is  innocent. 
Here  by  these  crystal  streams  you  may 
Preserve  a  conscience  clear  as  they ; 
And  when  by  sullen  thoughts  you  find 
Your  harassed,  not  busied,  mind 
In  sable  melancholy  clad, 
Distemper'd,  serious,  turning  sad ; 
Hence  fetch  your  cure,  cast  in  your  bait. 
All  anxious  thoughts  and  cares  will  straight 
Fly  with  such  speed,  they'll  seem  to  be 
Possest  with  the  JBydrophobie. 
The  water's  calmness  in  your  breast. 
And  smoothness  on  your  brow  shall  rest. 
Away  with  sports  of  charge  and  noise. 
And  give  me  cheap  and  silent  joys : 
Such  as  jletaon*8  game  pursue. 
Their  fate  oft  makes  the  tale  seem  true. 
The  sick  or  sullen  hawk  to-day 
Flies  not ;  to-morrow,  quite  away. 
Patience  and  purse  to  cards  and  dice 
Too  oft  are  made  a  sacrifice : 
The  daughter's  dower,  th'  inheritance 
0'  th'  son,  depend  on  one  mad  chance. 
The  harms  and  mischiefs  which  th'  abuse 
Of  wine  doth  every  day  produce, 
Make  good  the  doctrine  of  the  TWAct, 
That  in  each  grape  a  devil  lurks. 
And  by  yon  fading  sapless  tree, 
*Bout  which  the  ivy  twin'd  you  see. 
His  fate's  foretold,  who  fondly  places 
His  bliss  in  woman's  soft  embraces. 
All  pleasures,  but  the  angler's,  bring 
V  th*  tail  repentance  like  a  sting. 
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Then  on  these  banks  let  me  sit  down. 
Free  from  the  toilsome  sword  and  gown. 
And  pity  those  that  do  affect 
To  conquer  nations  and  protect. 
My  reed  affords  such  true  content, 
Delights  so  sweet  and  innocent. 
As  seldom  fall  unto  the  lot 
Of  scepters,  though  they're  justly  got. 

1649.  Tho.  Weaver,  Mr,  of  Art: 
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MOBT  INGENIOUS  FRIEND'S  BOOK, 

THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER 


Hk  that  both  knew  and  writ  the  liyes  of  men. 
Such  as  were  once,  but  must  not  be  again  : 
Witness  his  matchless  Donne  and  Wotton,  by 
Whose  aid  he  could  their  speculations  try : 

He  that  conversed  with  angels,  such  as  were 
Oulsworth*  and  Featly,^  each  a  shining  star 
Showing  the  way  to  Bethlem  ;  each  a  saint ; 
Compared  to  whom  our  zealots  now  but  paint. 

He  that  our  pious  and  learn'd  MorleyX  knew. 
And  from  him  suck'd  wit  and  devotion  too. 

He  that  from  these  such  excellencies  fetch'd, 
That  He  could  tell  how  high  and  far  they  reach*d ; 
What  learning  this,  what  graces  th'  other  had  ; 
And  in  what  several  dress  each  soul  was  clad.  * 

Reader,  this  He,  this  fisherman,  comes  forth. 

And  in  these  fisher's  weeds  would  shroud  his  worth. 

Now  his  mute  harp  is  on  a  willow  hung, 

With  which  when  finely  touched,  and  fitly  strung. 

He  could  friend's  passions  for  these  times  allay. 

Or  chain  his  fellow  anglers  from  their  prey. 

But  now  the  music  of  his  pen  is  still 

And  ho  sits  by  a  brook  watching  a  quill : 

*  Dr.  Richard  Holdnoorth.    See  an  account  of  him  in  the  At/. 
307 ;  and  in  WarcTi  IAvcm  of  the  Gresham  Profeston. 
t  Dr.  Daniel  Featly,  for  whom  see  Athen.  Oxon,,  603. 
X  Dr.  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
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Where  with  a  fizt  eye,  and  a  ready  hand, 

He  studies  first  to  hook  and  then  to  land 

Some  IVoutj  or  Peareh,  or  Pike  ;  and  haying  done. 

Sits  on  a  bank,  and  tells  how  this  was  won, 

And  that  escap'd  his  hook ;  which  with  a  wile 

Did  eat  the  bait,  and  fisherman  beguile. 

Thus  whilst  some  vex  they  from  their  lands  are  thrown. 

He  joys  to  think  the  waters  are  his  own. 

And  like  the  Dutch,  he  gladly  can  agree 
To  live  at  peace  now,  and  have  fishing  free, 

April  3, 1650.  Edw.  Powel.  Mr.  of  ArU. 
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MR.   IZ.   WALTON, 
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This  book  is  so  like  you,  and  you  like  it. 
For  harmless  mirth,  expression,  art  and  wit, 
That  I  protest  ingeniously  'tis  true, 
I  love  this  mirth,  art,  wit,  the  book  and  you. 

Rob.  Floud,  C. 


CLARISSIMO  AMICI88IMOQUE  FRATRI. 

DOMINO    I8AAC0    WALTON 

ARTIS  PISCATOEUE  PERITISSIMO. 


Vhieui  ett  medieus  reliquomm  piicia,  et  itiia. 

Fat  quibus  est  medieum  tangere,  carta  salui. 
Hie  typua  eat  Saleatarie  mirandua  Jesu, 
*Litera  myaterivm  qualibet  hujua  habet. 

Hune  eupio,  hunc  capias^  bone  f  rater  arundiniat  XxHw  ; 

\8olveret  hie  pro  me  debita,  teque  Deo, 
Piacia  ia  eat,  etpiacator,  mihi  eredito,  quaiem 
Vel  piaeatorem  piacia  amare  velit. 

•  rxerE,  pm«». 

Vlnooii,  Jeaua. 
X  X^ir^ff,  Chriatua. 
O  9s99j  Jje%. 
Y  rCidu  Filiua. 
S  ^wrhfi  ScUvator, 

t  Matt,  xvii.,  27,  the  last  words  of  the  chapter. 

HxNiiT  Batuey,  Artium  Magiater. 


AD  VIRUM  OPTIMUM.  BT  PI8CAT0REM  PERmsSIMXnf, 
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Mdgister  artis  docte  piseatorim, 
Waitone  talve,  magne  dux  arundmU, 
Sen  tu  reductcL  vaUe  Bolus  ambufas, 
Praterfiuentes  interim  observans  aquas, 
SeuforU  puri  starts  in  amnis  mar  gins, 
Sive  in  tenaci  gramine  et  rip&  sedens, 
Fallis  pfritd  aquamettm  peeus  manu  ; 
O  te  beaium  /  quiproeul  negotiis, 
Forique  et  urbis  pulvere  et  strepitu  earens, 
Extraque  turbamy  ad  lenh  manantes  aquas 
Vagos  bonestA  fraude  pisces  decipis. 
Than  e€Btera  ergo  petal  gens  mortalium 
Aut  retia  inmcem  sibi  et  teehnas  atruunt, 
Donis,  ut  hamot  aut  divites  captant  seties, 
Gregi  natantikm  iu  interim  neeiis  doles. 
Voraeem  ineseas  adoenam  hamo  lucium» 
.ioidamve  percam  parvulo  albumo  eapis, 
Aut  terme  ruffo^  musculd  aut  tnittam  /m, 
Cautumve  cyprinum,  etferl  indoeilem  eapi 
Calamoque  linoque,  ara  at  hune  super  at  tua, 
Mediramvk  tincam,  gobium  aut  ese&  trabis, 
Gratum  palato  gobium,  parvum  licet, 
Prmdamvl^non  tsque  salubrem  barbulum, 
Ktsi  ampliorem,  et  myataee  insigtiem  grani. 
Ha  aunt  tibi  artea,  dum  annus  et  tempus  sinuast, 
Et  nulla  transit  absque  lined  dies, 
JVec  sola  praxis,  sed  tbeoria  et  tibi 
J^ota  artis  hujus  ;  unde  tu  simul  bonus 
Piseator,  idem  et  seriptor  ;  et  calami  potens 
trtriusque  necdum  et  ictus,  et  tamen  sapis. 
rt  hamiotam  nempe  tironem  instruas  / 
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i  Stjfio  eleganti  $eribiB  en  Halieutiea 

Oppianus  alter  ariia  ei  methodum  ttuB,  ei 
Praeepta  promts  rite  pUcatoria, 
Variaa  et  esctu  pisciumt  indoiem  et  genus. 
JV>e  tradere  artem  sat  putas  piseariam 
(  Vtrtutis  est  et  hae  tamen  quadam  schola 
Patientiamque  et  temperaniiam  doeet), 
Doeumenta  quin  majora  dasy  et  regulas 
Svbiumoris  artis,  et  perennia 
Monimenta  morum,  vita  et  exempia  optima  ; 
Ihan  tu  profundum  scribis  Hookerum,  et  pium 
DoCDum  ae  disertum,  sanctum  et  I-lerbertum,  sacrum 
Vatem  ;  hos  videmus  nam  penieillo  ttto 
Grapkiehy  etperitti,  Isace,  depietqs  mantt. 
Post  fata  factos  hos  ce  per  te  Virlnos* 
O  qwB  voluptas  est  legere  in  scriptis  tuis  ! 
Sie  tu  libris  nos,  lineis  pisees  capisy 
JIfusisque  litterisque  dum  incvmbiSy  lir.et 
Intentus  hamo^  interque  piscandum  studes. 

*  Virbius,  quasi  bis  vir,  is  an  epithet  applied  to  Hippolyttu,  because  he 
was  by  IHctna  restored  to  life  after  his  death.  Vide  Ovidii  Met.,  lib.  zv., 
T.,  52^.,  et  seq.  Hoffinanni  Lexicon  Universale  art.  Virbius.  In  this 
place  it  is  meant  to  express  that  by  Walton's  skill  in  biography,  those  per- 
sons whose  liyes  he  has  written,  are  so  accurately  represented,  as  that 
*    even  after  their  deaths,  they  are  again,  as  it  were,  brought  to  life. 
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ALIUD  AD 
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VIBUM  XT  PIBCATO&KM  0PTI1C17M.* 
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laaee,  Maete  h&c  arte  piaeatoriA  ; 
HAe  arte  Petrus  prineipi  eenstun  dedit ; 
H&e  arte  prineepB  nee  Petro  multd  priory 
Tranquilltu  tile,  teste  Tranquillo,t  pater 
PatruB,  solebat  reereare  $e  lubens 
Augustus,  hamo  irutruetua  ae  arundine, 
7\i  nunc.  Amice,  proximum  elari  es  deeu» 
Post  Cesarem  hami,  gentis  ae  Halieutiea  ; 
Euge  O  professor  artis  hatul  ingloria. 
Doctor  cathedra,  perlegens  piseariam  ! 

Translation  of  Dr.  Duporf  8  verses,  by  Archdeacon  W&angham,  lifB 
of  Zoueh,  vol.  ii.,  441 : 

Hail,  Walton,  with  that  fisher  skill 
Which  whilom  Peter's  tribute  paid  ; 

And  cheered  Augustus  earlier  still, 
'Mid  empire's  toils  in  Tiber's  shade  ! 

Thee  friend,  next  Caesar  now  ere  seen 

Of  fishing-rod  and  race  the  boast ; 
Reading  on  no  inglorious  theme. 

Drop  lectures  to  a  listening  host. 

*  These  verses  occur,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fifth  edition. 
t  i.  e.  Suetonius  Tranquillus, 
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JV<>  tu  magiater,  et  ego  diseipultts  tuus, 
jyTiJon  Candidatum  et  meferunt  arundiniSt 
Soehtm  hac  m  arte  nobUem  nacHfumtu. 
Q^id  ampliu8y  Waltone,  nam  did  potest  7 
fyie  hamiota  JDomintts  en  orbisfuit! 

Jaco.  0UP.  D.D.* 

And  Master,  thou,  and  Scholar,  I, 

A  dread  associate  may  record 
(For  I,  too,  watch  the  mimic  fly), 

A  Fisher  was  great  Nature's  Lord. 

*  James  Duport,  S.  T.  P.,  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
166S,  and  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  on  the  27th  of  July,  1664.  He  was 
the  son  of  John  Duport,  who  assisted  in  the  translation  of  King  James's 
Bible  ;  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  afterwards  Professor 
of  Greek  in  that  University ;  and  died  about  1670.  Fuller's  Church  HtS' 
tory,  B.  z.  Walton,  in  his  life  of  Herbert,  says  that  Dr.  Duport  had  col- 
lected and  published  Herbert's  Poems.  In  a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  by 
Dean  Duport,  entitled  Musts  Subseciv€B,  printed  in  8vo.,  1676,  the  verses 
in  the  text,  and  some  in  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  will  be  found  pp.  101, 
US,  371.  A  short  account  of  this  person  is  given  by  Bishop  Kennett  in 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  986,  9S7. — Sir  Harris  J^ieholas. 

Duport  was  the  author  of  a  curious  and  learned  work  (in  my  collection) 
of  which  Sir  Harris  seems  not  to  have  known  :  Homeri  Gnomologia,  Du- 
piiei  Parallelismo  illustrata  ;  Uho  Ex  Loeis  S.  Scriptura,  quibus  Gno' 
muB  Hbmeriem  autpropl  affines  aut  nonprorsus  absimiles  ;  Altero  ex  Gen- 
tium  Seriptoribus,  ifc,  loci  Paralleli.  Per  Jacohum  Duportum,  Canta- 
brigiensem  Qrwea  Lingtus  nuper  Professorem  Begittm,  4to.,  Cantab. , 
1660.  It  abounds  in  critical  and  other  notes,  and  has  a  fanciful  dedication 
to  what  he  calls  a  qitatemion  of  his  pupils,  Edward  Cecil,  John  Elnatch- 
buU,  Henry  Puckering,  and  Francis  Willoughby.— ^m.  Ed. 
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Walton  coald  teach ;  his  meek  enchanting  vein 
The  Shepherd's  mingles  with  the  Fisher's  strain  *. 
Nature  and  Genius  animate  his  lines, 
And  our  whole  Science  in  his  precepts  shines. 
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At  nobis  rigui  fontes  et  flumina  cordi ; 
No8  potius  tua,  Sancta  Senex,  veneranda  per  evum 
Auguria,  et  grato  exequimur  prxcepta  labore ; 
Omnia  que  quondam  Leae  labentis  ad  undam 
Cantasti :  neque  enim  mihi  fas,  Waltonc,  tacere 
Mentera  in  te  facilem,  et  Tiullis  pallentia  culpia 
Pectora,  et  antiqua  sanctam  pietate  senectam. 
Felix,  cui  placidsR  fraudes  atque  otia  curs, 
Piscator !  tibi  enim  tranquillo  in  corde  severum 
Subsidet  deaiderium,  tibi  sedulus  angor ; 
Dum  tremula  undarum  facies,  et  mobilis  umbra. 
Dam  purs  grave  murmur  aqus,  virtute  quieta 
Composuere  animum,  et  blandis  affectibus  implent. 

TRANSLATION   BT   ARCHDEACON   WRANGHAM. 

Mine  be  the  brook's  green  side,  the  river  stream, 
Whilst  still,  obedient  to  the  instructive  theme. 
Sport  of  thy  simple  mase  by  gliding  Lea, 
I  strive  with  grateful  toil,  to  follow  thee. 
For,  Walton,  crime  it  were  to  leave  unsung 
Thy  gentle  mind,  thy  breast  unblanch*d  by  wrong. 
And,  vivid  glowing  on  the  graphic  page. 
Thy  guileless  manners,  and  thy  hallowed  age. 

Happy  Piscator !  with  the  viewless  line, 
Tranquil  to  dupe  the  finny  tribe  was  thine. 
Fled  from  thy  tranquil  bosom  gnawing  care. 
No  tumult  throbbM,  no  malice  darkened  there ; 
The  stream  light  quivering  to  the  summer  breeze. 
The  quickly  shifting  shade  of  clouds  or  trees. 
The  ripples'  murmur  breathed  a  holy  rest, 
And  to  complacent  calmness  luU'd  thy  breast. 


THE  roLLowuro 

GRACEFUL  VERSES 

Were  written  in  a  copy  of  the  Complete  Angler,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  "  by  a  noble  lady,  long  distinguished  at  court  for  pre- 
eminent beauty  and  grace,  and  whose  mind  possesses  undying  charms,*' 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  present  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  then  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  :— 

Albeit,  gentle  Angler,  I 
Delight  not  in  thy  trade, 
Yet  in  thy  pages  there  doth  lie 
So  much  of  quaint  simplicity — 

So  much  of  mind 

Of  such  good  kind. 
That  none  need  be  afraid^ 
Caught  by  thy  cunning  bait,  this  book — 
To  be  ensnared  on  thy  hook. 

Gladly  from  thee,  Pm  lured  to  bear 
With  things  that  seem'd  most  vile  before ; 
For  thou  didst  on  poor  subjects  rear 
Matter  the  wisest  sage  might  hear ; 

And,  with  a  grace. 

That  doth  efface 
More  labor'd  works,  thy  simple  lore 
Can  teach  us  that  thy  skilful  lines 
More  than  the  scaly  brood  confines. 

Our  hearts  and  senses,  too,  we  see 
Rise  quickly  at  thy  master  hand. 
And  ready  to  be  caught  by  thee, 
Are  lured  to  virtue  willingly ; 

Content  and  peace. 

With  health  and  ease. 
Walk  by  thy  aide ;  at  thy  command 
We  bid  adieu  to  worldly  care. 
And  joy  in  gifts  that  all  may  share. 


GRACEFUL  VERSES.  cxi 


Gladly  with  thee  I  pace  along. 
And  of  sweet  fancy  dream — 
Waiting  tiU  some  inspired  song. 
Within  my  memory  cherished  long, 

Comes  fairer  forth. 

With  more  of  worth. 
Because  that  time,  upon  its  stream. 
Feathers  and  chaff  will  bear  away. 
But  gives  to  gems  a  brighter  ray. 

C.  C.     1812. 


SONNET. 


<W»^<MM»^>WiMMi» 


Walton  !  when,  weary  of  the  world,  I  turn 

My  pensive  soul  to  thee,  I  soothing  find 

The  meekness  of  thy  plain  contented  mind 
Act  like  some  healing  charm.     From  thee  I  learn 
To  sympathize  with  nature,  nor  repine 

At  Fortune  who,  tho'  lavish  of  her  store, 

Too  often  leaves  heV  favorites  riclily  poor. 
Wanting  both  health  and  energy  divine. 
Life's  blessings  to  enjoy.     Methinks  ev*n  now 

I  hear  thee  'neath  the  milk-white  scented  thorn 

Communing  with  thy  pupil,  as  the  morn 
Her  rosy  check  displays, — while  streams  that  flow. 

And  all  that  gambol  near  their  rippling  source. 

Enchanted  listen  to  thy  sweet  discourse. 

Edward  Moxoir. 
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COMPLETE    ANGLER; 


OB< 


THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  MAN'S  RECREATION, 


PART  I. 


»»»««»»W»»MWVM»«»W»» 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  Conference  between  an  Ani^ler,  a  Hunter,  and  a  FUconer,  each  com- 
mending his  Recreation. 

FISCATOR,   VENATOB,   AUCEPS.* 

PiscATOS.  You  are  well  overtaken,  gentlemen,  a  good  mom* 
ing  to  you  both  i  I  have  stretched  my  legs  up  Tottenham-hill  to 
overtake  you,  hoping  your  business  may  occasion  you  towards 
Ware,  whither  I  am  going  this  fine,  fresh  May  morning. 


VARIATION.— THE  TEXT  OP  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

Piscaior, — Viator. 

Piseator.  You  are  wel  overtaken,  Sir;  a  good  morning  to 
you ;  I  have  stretch'd  my  legs  up  Totnam  Hil  to  overtake  you, 
hoping  your  businesse  may  occasion  you  towards  Ware,  this  fine 
pleasant  fresh  May  day  in  the  Morning. 

*  The  homely  timplicity  of  the  introduction  is  very  characteristic  of 
Walton,  and  shows  his  opinion  of  the  frank  courtesy  which  honest  men* 
and  etpeciaUy  honest  anglers,  should  show  to  those  they  fall  in  company 
with  by  the  way.  On  a  fine,  fresh  May  day  morning  an  angler  going  to  tht 
Btretm  cannot  b^  otherwise  than  in  a  good  hamor.^gtfm.  Ed. 
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Venator.  Sir,  I  for  my  part  shall  almost  answer  your  hopes ; 
for  my  purpose  is  to  drink  my  morning's  draught  at  the 
Thatch ed-house*  in  Hodsden,  and  I  think  not  to  rest  till  I  come 
thither,  where  I  have  appointed  a  friend  or  two  to  meet  me  :  but 
fbr  this  gentleman  that  you  see  with  me,  I  know  not  how  far  he 
intends  his  journey  ;  he  came  so  lately  into  my  company,  that  I 
have  scarce  had  time  to  ask  him  the  question. 

Atjceps.  Sir,  I  shall  by  your  favor  bear  you  company  as  far 
as  Theobald 's,f  and  there  leave  you ;  for  then  I  turn  up  to  a 
friend's  house  who  mews  a  hawk  for  me,  which  I  now  long  to 
see. 

Yen.  Sir,  we  are  all  so  happy  as  to  have  a  fine,  fresh,  cool 
morning,  and  I  hope  we  shall  each  be  the  happier  in  the  other's 

Viator.  Sir,  I  shall  almost  answer  your  hopes :  for  ray  pur- 
pose  is  to  be  at  Hodsden  (three  miles  short  of  that  town),  I  will 
liot  say,  before  I  drinic ;  but  before  I  break  my  fast :  for  I  have 
appointed  a  friend  or  two  to  meet  me  there  at  the  ThtUcht  House, 
about  nine  of  the  clock  this  morning ;  and  that  made  me  so 
early  up,  and  indeed,  to  walk  so  fast. 

Pise,  Sir,  I  know  the  Tkaicht  House  very  well :  I  often  make 
it  my  resting  place,  and  taste  a  cup  of  Ale  there,  for  which  liquor 
that  place  is  very  remarkable  ;  and  to  that  house  I  shall  by  your 
favour  accompany  you,  and  eitlier  abate  of  my  pace,  or  mend  it, 

*  The  Thatched-hoase  was  seventeen  miles  f^om  London  on  the  Ware 
Toad.— ^AfoMf  Browne, 

t  Theobald's  (anciently  Thebaudes),  in  the  parish  of  Cheshunt,  Hart- 
ford, about  twelve  miles  from  London,  built  for  Cecil,  Lord  Burghlej, 
1976.  Elizabeth  often  visited  it,  and  was  sumptuously  entertained.  Ce- 
cil's ton,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  received  James  I.  here,  on  his  way  to 
London.  James  liked  it  so  well,  that  he  gave  the  palace  at  Hatfield  for  it, 
and  made  it  his  favorite  residence.  He  died  there.  It  was  there  Charles  L 
received  the  petition  of  parliament  in  1642.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
torn  down  by  order  of  parliament.  In  1660,  Charles  II.  bestowed  it  upon 
Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and,  it  having  reverted  to  the  crown,  William 
III.  gave  it  to  Bentinck,  Duke  of  Portland.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  William 
Prescott.  The  formi^r  house  was  very  magnificent.  (Gent.  Mag.,  Sept., 
1835.  Clutterbyck's,  Hertford,  vol.  ii.,  87-95.)  Theobald's  is  not  named 
In  the  firet  edition  of  Walton.— yfm.  Sd„from  3«r  A  JVMo/os  Ofuf  edter 
mtUhorUies, 
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company.  And,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  not  loee  yavtm^  I  ahall 
either  abate  or  amend  my  pace  to  enjoy  it ;  knowing  that,  as  the 
Italians  say,  Good  company  in  a  journey  makes  the  way  to  seem 
the  shorter. 

Ai7c.  It  may  do  so,  Sir,  with  the  help  of  good  discourse,  whidh 
methinks  we  may  promise  from  you  that  both  look  and  speak  so 
cheerfully  :  and  for  my  part  I  promise  you,  as  an  invitation  to  it, 
that  I  will  be  as  free  and  open-hearted,  as  discretion  will  allow 
me  to  be  with  strangers. 

Yen.  And,  Sir,  I  promise  the  like. 

Pisc.  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  your  answers :  and,  in  confidence 
you  speak  the  truths  I  shall  put  on  a  boldness  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
whether  business  or  pleasure  caused  you  to  be  so  early  up,  and 
walk  so  fast ;  for  this  other  gentleman  hath  declared  he  is  going 
to  see  a  Hawk  that  a  friend  mews  for  him.* 

VfiN.  Sir,  mine  is  a  mixture  of  both,  a  little  business  and  more 
pleasure ;  for  I  intend  this  day  to  do  all  my  business,  and  then 
bestow  another  day  or  two  in  hunting  the  otter,  which,  a  friend 
that  I  go  to  meet  tells  me,  is  much  pleasanter  than  any  other 
chase  whatsoever :  howsoever  I  mean  to  try  it ;  for  to-morrow 


to  enjoy  such  a  companion  as  you  seem  to  be,  knowing  that  (as 
the  Italians  say)  Good  company  makes  the  way  stem  the  shorter. 

Viat.  It  may  do  so.  Sir,  with  the  help  of  good  discourse,  which 
(me  thinks)  I  may  promise  from  you,  that  both  look  and  speak 
so  cheerfully.  And  to  invite  you  to  it,  I  do  hereby  promise  you, 
that  for  my  part,  I  will  be  as  free  and  open-hearted,  as  discretion 
will  warrant  me  to  be  with  a  stranger. 

Pisc,  Sir,  I  am  right  glad  of  your  answer ;  and  in  confidence 
that  you  speak  the  truth,  I  shall  (Sir)  put  on  a  boldnesse  to  ask, 
whether  pleasure  or  business  hath  occasioned  your  Journey. 

Vial,  Indeed,  Sir,  a  little  businesse,  and  more  pleasure :  for 
my  purpose  is  to  bestow  a  day  or  two  in  hunting  the  Otter  (which 
my  liiend  that  I  go  to  meet,  tells  me  is  more  pleasant  than  any 

*  Mewt  A  hswk,  from  the  old  French  muS.  The  cure  taken  of  a  hawk 
iHting  the  moaltibBg  aeeaon,  from  about  the  first  of  March  till  A^coat.'^ 
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morniog  we  shall  meet  a  pack  of  otter-dogs*  of  noble  Mr.  Sad- 
ler'syf  upon  Am  well -hill,  who  will  be  there  so  early,  that  they 
intend  to  prevent  the  sun-rising. 

Pisc.  Sir,  my  fortune  has  answered  my  desires,  and  my  pur- 
pose is  to  bestow  a  day  or  two  in  helping  to  destroy  some  of  those 
villanous  vermin ;  for  I  hate  them  perfectly,  because  they  love 
fish  so  well,  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so  much  :  indeed  so 
much,  that  in  my  judgment  all  men  that  keep  otter-dogs  ought 
to  have  pensions  from  the  king  to  encourage  them  to  destroy  the 
very  breed  of  those  base  otters,  they  do  so  much  mischief. 

Yen.  But  what  say  you  to  the  foxes  of  the  nation,  would  not 
you  as  willingly  have  them  destroyed  ?  for  doubtless  they  do  as 
much  mischief  as  otters  do. 


bunting  whatsoever  :)  and  having  dispatcht  a  little  businesse  this 
day,  my  purpose  is  to  morrow  to  follow  a  pack  of  dogs  of  honest 

Mr. ,  who  hath  appointed  me  and  my  friend  to  meet  him 

upon  Amwell  hUl  to  morrow  morning  by  day  break. 

Fisc,  Sir,  my  fortune  hath  answered  my  desires;  and  my 
purpose  is  to  bestow  a  day  or  two  in  helping  to  destroy  some  of 
those  villanous  vermin :  for  I  hate  them  perfectly,  because  they 
love  fish  so  well,  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so  much:  in- 
deed, so  much,  that  in  my  judgment,  all  men  that  keep  Otter 
dogs  ought  to  have  a  Pension  from  the  Commonwealth  to  incou- 
rage  them  to  destroy  the  very  breed  of  those  base  Oilers,  they  do 
so  much  mischief. 

Viat,  But  what  say  you  to  the  Foxes  of  this  Nation  ?  would 
not  you  as  willingly  have  them  destroyed  ?  for  doubtlesse  they  do 
as  much  mischief  as  the  Otters. 


*  Otter-dogs  were  bred  between  the  harriers  and  terriers. — DaniePs 
Mural  SporU. 

t  Mr.  Ralph  Sadler,  grandson  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  "  He  delighted  much  in  hawking 
aDd  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  was  famous  for  his  noble 
table,  his  great  hospitality  to  his  neighbors,  and  his  kindness  to  the  poor.** 
He  appears  to  have  been  also  much  attached  to  angling.— Sir  JS€nrg 
Ghauneetfs  jlnt.  of  Hertfordshire,  p.  219. 
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Pij9c.  Oh,  Sir,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  so  much  to  me  and  my 
fraternity,  as  those  base  vermin  the  otters  do.* 

Atrc.  Why,  Sir,  I  pray,  of  what  fraternity  are  you,  that  you 
are  so  angry  with  the  poor  otters  ? 

Pisc.  I  am.  Sir,  a  brother  of  the  angle,  and  therefore  an 
enemy  to  the  otter  :  for  you  are  to  note,  that  we  anglers  all  love 
one  another,  and  therefore  do  I  hate  the  otter,  both  for  my  own 
and  for  their  sakes  who  are  of  my  brotherhood. 

Yen.  And  I  am  a  lover  of  hounds ;  I  have  followed  many  a 
pack  of  dogs  many  a  mile,  and  heard  many  merry  huntsmen 
make  sport  and  scoff  at  anglers. 

Aug.  And  I  profess  myself  a  falconer,  and  have  heard  many 
grave,  serious  men  pity  them,  'tis  such  a  heavy,  contemptible, 
dull  recreation. 

Pisc,  Oh  Sir,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  so  much  to  me  and  my 
Fratemitie,  as  that  base  Vermin  the  Otters  do. 

Vial.  Why  Sir,  I  pray,  of  what  Fraternity  are  you,  that  you 
are  so  angry  with  the  poor  Otter  ? 

Pisc.  I  am  a  Brother  of  the  AngUy  and  therefore  an  enemy  to 
the  OUery  he  does  me  and  my  friends  so  much  mischief ;  for  you 
are  to  know,  that  we  Anglers  all  love  one  another :  and  therefore 
do  I  hate  the  Otter  perfectly,  even  for  their  sakes  that  are  of  my 
Brotherhood. 

Viat.  Sir,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  sorry  you  are  an  Angler  : 
ioT  I  have  heard  many  grave,  serious  men  pitie,  and  many  plea- 
sant men  scofie  at  Anglers, 

Pisc,  Sir,  there  are  many  men  that  are  by  others  taken  to  be 
serious  grave  men,  which  we  contemn  and  pitie  ;  men  of  sowre 
complexions ;  mony-getting-men,  that  spend  all  their  time  first  in 
getting,  and  next  in  anxious  care  to  keep  it :  men  that  are  con- 
demn'd  to  be  rich,  and  alwayes  discontented,  or  busie.  For 
these  poor-rich-men,  wee  Anglers  pitie  them ;  and  stand  in  no 
need  to  borrow  their  thoughts  to  think  our  selves  happie :  For 

*  Here  see  the  spirit  of  the  book,  which  was  to  lead  the  mind  away  from 
the  political  agitations  of  the  day  to  the  quiet  pleasures  of  angling.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  with  Walton's  strong  feelings  on  church  and  state 
sobjectSt  he  should  have  avoided  touching  on  them.— N^m.  Ed, 
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Pisc.  You  knowy  gentlemen,  'tis  an  easy  thing  to  sooff*  at  aay 
art  or  recreation  ;  a  little  wit,  mixed  with  ill-nature,  confidenooy 
and  malice,  will  do  it :  but  though  they  often  venture  boldly,  yet 
they  are  oflen  caught  even  in  their  own  trap,  according  to  that 
of  Lttoian,  the  father  of  the  family  of  scoffers. 

<<  Lueian  toell  9kiird  in  seaffing  this  hath  vorit: 
Friend,  thafs  your  folly,  which  you  think  your  wit ; 
This  you  vent  oft,  void  both  of  wit  and  fear, 
Meamng  another,  when  yourself  you  jeer,"* 

If  to  this  you  add  what  Solomon  says  of  Scofiers,  that  *'  they  ore 
an  abomination  to  mankind,"f  let  him  that  thinks  fit,  scoff  on, 
and  be  a  scoffer  still ;  but  I  account  them  enemies  to  me,  and  to 
all  that  love  virtue  and  angling. 

And  for  you  that  have  heard  many  grave^  serious  men  pity 

(trust  me,  Sir)  we  enjoy  a  contentednesse  above  the  reach  of 
such  di^K)sitions. 

And  as  for  any  scoffer,  qui  mockat  mockahitur.  Let  mee  tell 
you  (that  you  may  tell  him)  what  the  wittie  Frencb-man  sayes^ 

*  The  epigram  is  altered  by  Walton  from  the  version  of  it  in  *'  Certain 
select  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  together  with  his  true  History,  translated  from 
the  Greek  into  English,  by  Mr.  Francis  Hickes,  Oxford,  1634,  410."  The 
epigram  is  signed  T.  H.,  t.  e.,  Thomas  Hickes,  the  son,  who  published  the 
work,  and  reads  thus : 

**  Lucian  well  skilled  in  old  toyes  this  hath  writ ; 
For  airs  but  folly  that  men  think  is  wit ; 
No  settl'd  judgment  doth  in  men  appear, 
But  thou  admirest  that  which  othen  jeer.** 

While  speaking  of  Lucian,  the  reader's  attention  may  be  called  to  a 
keen  satire  of  his  on  the  mercenary  philosophers  of  his  time,  in  a  dialogae 
called  Z^e  FUherman,  the  point  of  which  is  this:  Lucian  borrows  an 
angle,  baits  his  hook  with  gold  and  figs,  seats  hin^elf  on  the  Pelasgic  wall 
and  angles  in  the  city ;  when  he  catches,  one  after  another,  an  Epicurean,  a 
Cynic,  a  Platonist,  a  Peripatetic,  a  Stoic,  &c.  It  is  admirably  carried 
out,  and  has  been  more  than  once  imitated  by  modern  writers. — jf  m.  Ed. 

t  Proverbs  xxiv.,  19,  "  The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin ;  and  a  acorner 
if  an  abomination  to  mankind." 

>  The  Lord  Mountagne  in  his  Apol.  for  Ra.  Sehaod,^  Wallon^s  own  Note, 
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aagleia ;  let  ne  tell  you.  Sir,  there  be  many  men  that  are  by 
others  taken  to  be  serious  and  grave  men,  whom  we  contemn  and 
pity.  Men  that  are  taken  to  be  grave,  because  nature  hath 
made  them  of  a  sour  complexion,  money-getting  men,  men  that 
spend  all  their  time  first  in  getting,  and  next  in  anxious  care  to 
keep  it ;  men  that  are  condemned  to  be  rich,  and  then  always 
busy  or  discontented  ;  for  these  poor,  rich  men,  we  anglers  pity 
them  perfectly,  and  stand  in  no  need  to  borrow  their  thoughts  to 
think  ourselves  so  happy.  No,  no.  Sir,  we  enjoy  a  contented. 
ness  above  the  reaoh  of  such  dispositions,  and  as  the  learned  and 
ingenuous  Montaigne  says  like  himself  freely,*  **  When  my  cat 
and  I  entertain  each  other  with  mutual  apish  tricks,  as  playing 
with  a  garter,  who  knows  but  that  I  make  my  cat  more  sport 
than  she  makes  me  ?  Shall  I  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has 
her  time  to  begin  or  refuse  to  play  as  freely  as  I  myself  have  ? 
Nay,  who  knows  but  that  it  is  a  defect  of  my  not  understanding 
her  language  (for  doubtless  cats  talk  and  reason  with  one 
another)  that  we  agree  no  better  ?  and  who  knows  but  that  she 

in  such  a  Case.  When  my  Cat  and  I  enUrUune>  each  other  with 
mutuall  apish  tricks  {cls  playing  with  a  garter,)  who  knows  hU  tJuU 
I  make  her  more  sport  then  she  makes  me  ?  Shall  I  concltide  her 
simple,  that  has  her  time  to  begin  or  refuse  sportiveness  as  freely  as 
I  myself  have  ?  Nay,  who  knows  hut  thai  our  agreeing  no  better^ 
is  the  defect  of  my  not  understanding  her  language  ?  {for  doubt- 
lesse  Cats  talk  and  reason  with  one  another)  and  that  shee  laughs  at, 
and  censures  my  folly,  for  making  her  sport,  and  pities  mee  for 

*  The  pasnge  referred  to  is  in  Montaigne's  apology  for  Raimonde  de 
Sebonde,  IL,  12.  The  translation  Walton  used  was  that  of  Florio ;  but 
the  passage  as  given  here  is  greatly  enlarged  and  paraphrased.  In  Florio 
we  read  only :  **  When  I  am  playing  with  my  cat,  who  knows  whether 
she  have  more  sport  in  dallying  with  me,  than  I  have  in  gaming  with  hir  ? 
We  entertaxne  one  another  with  mutuall  apish  tricks.  If  I  have  my 
honre  to  begin  or  refuse,  so  hath  she  hirs."  Then  follow  some  observa- 
tions on  conversing  with  brutes.  Walton  throughout  the  Angler  cites 
carelessly,  and  does  not  scruple  to  make  his  author  speak  as  he  chooses. 

John  Florio's  parents  were  fugitive  Waldenses,  who  fled  from  persecv- 
tion  to  London.  He  taught  Italian  and  French  at  Oxford,  and  also  to  Anna 
of  Denmark  and  the  Prince  Heniy.-— ^im.  Bd, 
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pities  me  for  being  no  wiser,  than  to  play  with  her,  and  laughs 
and  censures  my  folly  for  making  sport  for  her,  when  we  two 
play  together  V 

Thus  freely  speaks  Montaigne  concerning  cats ;  and  I  hope  I 
may  take  as  great  a  liberty  to  blame  any  man,  and  laugh  at  him 
too,  let  him  be  never  so  grave,  that  hath  not  heard  what  anglers 
can  say  in  the  justification  of  their  art  and  recreation  ;  which  I 
may  again  tell  you  is  so  full  of  pleasure,  that  we  need  not  borrow 
their  thoughts  to  think  ourselves  happy. 

Yen.  Sir,  you  have  almost  amazed  me ;  fi)r  though  I  am  no 
scoffer,  yet  I  have,  I  pray  let  me  speak  it  without  ofience, 
always  looked  upon  anglers  as  more  patient  and  more  simple 
men,  than  I  fear  I  shall  find  you  to  be. 

understanding  her  no  better  ?  To  this  purpose  speaks  Mountagne 
concerning  Cats  :  And  I  hope  I  may  take  as  great  a  libertie  to 
blame  any  Scoffer,  that  has  never  heard  what  an  Angler  can  say 
in  the  justification  of  his  Art  and  Pleasure. 

But,  if  this  satisfie  not,  I  pray  bid  the  Scoffer  put  this  Epigram 
into  his  pocket,  and  read  it  every  morning  for  his  breakfast  {Jot 
I  wish  him  no  better;)  Hee  shall  finde.  it  fixM  before  the  Dia- 
logues of  Liician  (who  may  be  justly  accounted  the  father  of  the 
Family  of  all  Scoffers :)  And  though  I  owe  none  of  that  Frater- 
nitie  so  much  os  good  will,  yet  I  have  taken  a  little  pleasant  pains 
to  make  such  a  conversion  of  it  as  may  make  it  the  fitter  for  all 
of  that  Fraternity. 

Lucian  well  skilled  in  scoffing,  this  has  writ. 
Friend,  that's  your  folly  which  you  think  your  wit : 
This  you  vent  oft,  void  both  of  toit  and /ear. 
Meaning  &n  other,  when  your  self  you  jeer. 

But  no  more  of  the  Scoffer :  for  since  Solomoti^  sayes,  he  is 
an  abomination  to  men,  he  shall  be  so  to  me ;  and  I  think,  to  all 
that  love  Vertue  and  Angling, 

Viai.  Sir,  you  have  almost  amazed  me :  for  though  I  am  no 
Scoffer,  yet  I  have  (I  pray  let  me  speak  it  without  offence) 

*  Pro.  34,  9. 
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Pisc.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  my  eamestneaB  to  be  im- 
patience :  and  for  my  simplicity,  if  by  that  you  mean  a  harm- 
leasnesB,  or  that  simplicity  which  was  usually  found  in  the  primitiye 
Christians,  who  were,  as  most  anglers  are,  quiet  men,  and  follow, 
ers  of  peace ;  men  that  were  so  simply  wise,  as  not  to  sell  their 
consciences  to  buy  riches,  and  with  them  vexaticHi  and  a  fear  to 
die ;  if  you  mean  such  simple  men  as  lived  in  those  times  when 
there  were  fewer  lawyers ;  when  men  might  have  had  a  lord, 
ship  safely  conveyed  to  them  in  a  piece  of  parchment  no  bigger 
than  your  hand,  though  several  sheets  will  not  do  it  safely  in 
this  wiser  age ;  I  say,  Sir,  if  you  take  us  anglers  to  be  such 
simple  men  as  I  have  spoken  of,  then  myself  and  those  of  my 
profession  will  be  glad  to  be  so  understood.  But  if  by  simplicity 
you  meant  to  express  a  general  defect  in  those  that  profess  and 
practise  the  excellent  art  of  angling,  I  hope  in  time  to  disabuse 
you,  and  make  the  contrary  appear  so  evidently,  that  if  you  will 
bat  have  patience  to  hear  me,  I  shall  remove  all  the  anticipations 

alwayes  look'd  upon  Anglers  as  more  patient,  and  more  simple 
men,  then  (I  fear)  I  shall  iinde  you  to  be. 

Fiscal.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  judge  my  eamestnesse  to  be 
impatience  :  and  for  my  simplicitie,  if  by  that  you  mean  a  harm' 
lesnesse^  or  that  simplicity  that  was  usually  found  in  the  Primitive 
Christians,  who  were  (as  most  Anglers  are)  quiet  men,  and  fol- 
lowed  peace  ;  men  that  were  too  wise  to  sell  their  consciences  to 
buy  riches  for  vexation,  and  a  fear  to  die.  Men  that  lived  in 
those  times  when  there  were  fewer  Lawyers ;  for  then  a  Lord- 
ship might  have  been  safely  conveyed  in  a  piece  of  Parchment 
no  bigger  then  your  hand,  though  several  skins  are  not  sufficient 
to  do  it  in  this  wiser  Age.  I  say,  Sir,  if  you  take  us  Anglers  to 
be  such  simple  men  as  I  have  spoken  of,  then  both  my  self,  and 
those  of  my  profession  will  be  glad  to  be  so  understood.  But  if 
by  simplicitie  you  meant  to  expresse  any  general  defect  in  the 
understanding  of  those  that  professe  and  practise  Angling y  I  hope 
to  make  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  is  so  much  contrary  reason 
(if  you  have  but  the  patience  to  hear  it)  as  may  remove  all  the 
anticipations  that  Time  or  Discourse  may  have  possess'd  you 
with,  against  that  Ancient  and  laudable  Art. 

2* 
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tkal  disoome)  or  tine,  or  prejudice,  have  pomoMod  you  with 
against  that  laudable  ajid  ancient  art ;  for  I  know  it  is  wocthy 
the  knowledge  and  practioe  of  a  wise  man. 

Buly  getttleiiieB,  though  I  be  able  to  do  this,  I  am  not  so  udp 
nannerly  as  to  engross  all  the  discourse  to  myself;  and  there- 
fi>re,  you  two  having  declared  yourselves,  the  one  to  be  a  lover 
of  hawks,  the  other  of  houpds,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  what 
you  can  say  in  the  commendation  of  that  recreation  which  each 
of  you  love  and  practise ;  and  having  beard  what  you  can  say, 
1  shall  be  glad  to  exercise  your  attention  with  what  I  can  say 
QODceming  my  own  recreation  and  art  of  angling,  and  by  this 
means  we  shall  make  the  way  to  seem  the  shorter :  and  if  you 
Uke  my  notion,  I  would  have  Mr.  Falconer  to  begin.* 


Viatn  Why  (Sir)  is  Angling  of  Antiquitie,  and  an  Art,  and  an 
art  not  easily  leam'd  ? 

Pis,  Yes  (Sir :)  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  if  you  and  I  were  to 
converse  together  but  til  night,  I  should  leave  you  possessed  with 
the  same  happie  thoughts  that  now  possess  me ;  not  onely  fi)r  the 
Antiquitie  of  it,  but  that  it  deserves  commendations ;  and  that 
'tb  an  Art ;  and  worthy  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  a  wise, 
and  a  serious  man. 

Viat.  Sir,  I  pray  speak  of  them  what  you  shall  think  fit ;  for 
wee  have  yet  five  miles  to  walk  before  we  shall  come  to  the 
Thatcht  house.  And,  Sir,  though  my  infirmities  are  many,  yet  I 
dare  promise  you,  that  both  my  patience  and  attention  will  in- 
dure  to  hear  what  you  wilt  say  till  wee  come  thither :  and  if  yon 
please  to  begin  in  order  with  the  antiquity,  when  that  is  done, 
you  shall  not  want  my  attention  to  the  commendations  and  aceom- 
modations  of  it :  and  lastly,  if  you  shall  convince  me  that  'tis  an 
Art,  and  an  Art  worth  learning,  I  shall  beg  I  may  become  your 
Scholar,  both  to  wait  upon  you,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  Art  it- 
self. 

*  From  the  change  in  the  plan  of  the  dialogue,  the  kieeiiioiis  and 
tranapositiona  are  ao  nnmeroas,  that  it  ia  not  poaaiUe,  except  io  special 
inatances,  t»  ma^  the  vuiatioiis  satisfactorily,  without  haidsniog  the 
page.— iim.  Ed^ 
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Ave.  Your  motioD  is  ooosented*  to  with  all  my  hMrt ;  and  lo 
testify  it,  I  will  begin  as  you  have  desired  me. 

And  fint,  for  the  element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the 
air»  an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  ao  element  that 
doubtless  exceeds  both  the  earth  end  water ;  fi>r  though  I  some* 
times  deal  in  both,  yet  the  air  is  most  properly  mine,  I  and  my 
hawks  use  that,  and  it  3rields  us  most  recreation :  it  stops  not  the 
high  soaring  of  my  noble,  generous  falcon ;  in  it  she  ascends  to 
such  an  height,  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are  not  able 
to  reach  to ;  their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high  eleratioos : 
in  the  air  my  troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when  they 
are  lost  in  the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon  and  conTcrsa 
with  the  gods ;  therefore  I  think  my  eagle  is  so  justly  styled 
Jove's  servant  in  ordinary :  and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now 
going  to  see,  deserves  no  meaner  a  title  ;  for  she  usually  in  her 
flight  endangers  herself,  like  the  son  of  Dcedalus,  to  have  her 
wings  scorched  by  the  sun's  heat,  she  flies  so  near  it,  but  her 
mettle  makes  her  careless  of  danger ;  fbr  then  she  heeds  nothing, 
but  makes  her  nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her 
high  way  over  the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in 
her  glorious  career  looks  with  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples 
and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at ;  from 
which  height  I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my 
mouth  (which  she  both  knows  and  obeys),  to  accept  of  meat  fixmi 
my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her  master,  to  go  home  with  me,  and  be 
willing  the  next  day  to  aflbrd  me  the  like  recreation. 

And  more  ;  this  element  of  air  which  I  profess  to  trade  in,  the 
worth  of  it  is  such*  and  it  is  of  such  necessity,  that  no  creature 
whatsoever,  not  only  those  numerous  creatures  that  feed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  those  various  creatures  that  have  their 
dwelling  within  the  waters,  every  creature  that  hath  life  in  its 
nostrils  stands  in  need  of  my  element.  The  waters  cannot  pre- 
serve  the  fish  without  air,  witness  the  not  breaking  of  ice  in  an 
extreme  frost :  the  reason  is,  for  that  if  the  inspiring  and  expiring 
organ  of  any  animal  be  stopped,  it  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  and 
dies.  Thus  necessary  is  air  to  the  existence  both  of  fish  and 
beasts,  nay,  even  to  man  himself;  that  air  or  breath  of  life  with 
which  Crod  at  first  inspired  mankind,  he,  if  he  wants  it,  dies 
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presently,  becomes  a  sad  object  to  all  that  loved  and  beheld  him, 
and  in  an  instant  turns  to  putrefaction. 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  those  that  be  not  hawks, 
are  both  so  many  and  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I 
must  not  let  them  pass  without  some  observations :  they  both  feed 
and  refresh  him  ;  feed  him  with  their  choice  bodies,  and  refresh 
him  with  their  heavenly  voices.  I  will  not  undertake  to  menti<Ni 
the  several  kinds  of  fowl  by  which  this  is  done ;  and  his  curious 
palate  pleased  by  day,  and  which  with  their  very  excrements 
afford  hinra  soft  lodging  at  night.  These  I  will  pass  by,  but  not 
those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth  their 
curious  ditties,  with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to  the 
shame  of  art. 

As  first,  the  lark,*  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer  her- 
self and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings 
as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air;  and  having  ended  her 
heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she 
must  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but 
for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their  melodious  voices 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months 
warble  forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  ! 


*  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  description  of  the  lark !    In 
all  the  poetb  there  is  nothing  said  of  the  lark  or  of  the  nightingale  com- 
parable to  this  exquisite  passage  of  our  pious  author.    Bishop  Home,  in 
his  commentary  on  Psalm  civ.,  12,  quotes  the  description  of  the  nightin- 
gale, prefacing  it  thus :  "  The  music  of  birds,*'  as  one  has  well  observed 
(Wesley's  Wisdom  of  God  in  creation),  "  was  the  first  song  of  thanks- 
giving, which  was  offered  on  earth  before  man  was  formed.    All  their 
sounds  are  different,  but  all  harmonious,  and  all  together  composed  a  choir 
which  we  cannot  imitate."    If  these  little  choristers  of  the  air,  when 
refreshed  by  the  streams  near  which  they  dwell,  express  their  gratitude 
by  chanting  in  their  way  the  praises  of  their  Maker  and  Preserver,  how 
ought  Christians  to  blush,  who,  besides  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
this  world,  are  indulged  with  copious  draughts  of  the  water  of  eternal 
life ;  if,  for  so  great  blessings,  they  pay  not  their  tribute  of  thanks-giving, 
and  sing  not  unto  the  Lord  the  songs  of  Zion :  "  He  that  at  midnight,** 
&c.    The  thrassel  is  the  song-thrush ;  laverock  is  a  name  still  used  in 
Scotland  for  the  skylark,  and  the  fondness  of  the  robin  for  church  yards  is 
well  known.— ^m.  Ed. 
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Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular 
seasons,  as  namely  the  leverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet, 
and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes 
such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that 
it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He 
that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely,  should 
hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the 
natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou 
afibrdest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  ? 

And  this  makes  me  the  less  to  wonder  at  the  many  aviaries  in 
Italy,  or  at  the  great  charge  of  Varro's  aviary,*  the  ruins  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  Rome,  and  is  still  so  famous  there, 
that  it  is  reckoned  for  one  of  those  notables  which  men  of  foreign 
nations  either  record,  or  lay  up  in  their  memories,  when  they 
return  from  travel. 

This  for  the  birds  of  pleasure,  of  which  very  much  more 
might  be  said.  My  next  shall  be  of  birds  of  political  use :  I 
think  'tis  not  to  be  doubted  that  swallows  have  been  taught  to 
carry  letters,  between  two  armies.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when 
the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,  I  now  remember  not  which 
it  was,  pigeons  are  then  related  to  carry  and  recarry  letters. 
And  Mr.  G.  Sandys, j*  in  his  travels,  relates  it  to  be  done  between 
Aleppo  and  Babylon.    But  if  that  be  disbelieved,  it  is  not  to  be 

*  Walton  has  been  thought  to  have  gathered  this  out  of  his  favorite 
Hakewill's  Jlpologtffor  the  Oovemment  of  God,  iv.»  5,  but  what  he  cites 
is  not  there,  though  extracts  from  Varro  on  aviaries  are  given.  The 
reader  will  find  Varro's  own  account  De  Re  Rustiea,  iii.,  4,  8,  et  eeq.  His 
aviary,  hewerer,  was  at  Casinum  in  the  Volscian  territory,  and  was,  with 
most  of  his  wealth,  taken  from  him  by  Anthony. ^^m.  Ed. 

t  The  passage  occurs  in  the  '*  Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c.,  by  George 
Sandys,"  who  travelled  extensively  two  years  after,  August,  1610,  when 
he  left  Oxford.  He  was  the  son  of  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York.  He 
paraphrased  in  verse  the  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  trans- 
lated Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Grotius*  tragedy  on  Christ's  Passion.  He 
was  an  acccnnplished  scholar,  a  sound  versifier,  and  a  pious  man. — Fnm 
U9eral  autharUiee, 
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dcMihted  that  the  dove  was  sent  out  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  to  give 
him  Dotioe  of  land,  when  to  him  all  appeared  to  be  sea,  aad  ihm 
dove  proved  a  faithftil  and  comi(»table  messenger.  And  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons 
were  as  well  accepted  as  costly  bulls  and  rams.  And  when  God 
would  feed  the  prophet  Elijah,  after  a  kind  of  miraculous  man- 
ner, he  did  it  by  ravens,  who  brought  him  meat  morning  and 
evening.  Lastly,  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  descended  visibly 
upon  our  Saviour,  did  it  by  assuming  the  shape  of  a  dove.*  And 
to  conclude  this  part  of  my  discourse,  pray  remember  these 
wonders  were  done  by  birds  of  the  air,  the  element  in  whieii 
they  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure. 

There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creatura,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  my  aerial  element,  namely  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose 
prudence,  policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  common- 
wealth,  I  might  say  much,  as  also  of  their  several  kinds,  and 
how  useful  their  honey  and  wax  is  both  fer  meat  and  medicines 
to  mankind ;  but  I  will  leave  them  to  their  sweet  labor,  withoiit 
the  least  disturbance,  believing  them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this 
very  time  amongst  the  herbs  and  fbwers  that  we  see  nature  puts 
ferth  this  May  morning. 

And  now  to  retuni  to  my  hawks,  fVom  whom  I  have  made  too 
l<mg  a  digressk>n ;  you  are  to  note,  that  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds ;  namely,  the  long. winged  and  the  siwrlk 
winged  hawk :  of  the  first  kind,  there  be  chiefly  in  use  amongst 
UB  in  this  nation. 

The  gerfalcon  and  jerkin, 
The  falcon  and  tassel-gentle. 
The  laner  and  laneret, 
The  bockerel  and  bockeret. 
The  saker  and  sacaret. 
The  merlin  and  jack  merlin. 
The  hobby  and  jack : 

*  Mo068  Browne's  note  on  this  opinion  of  Walton  is  correct.  The  Evn- 
gelist  does  not  metn  that  the  Holy  Ohost  aesumed  the  form  of  a  dove,  bet 
descended  hovering,  gently  fluttering  like  a  dofte^—Jtm,  Ed, 
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Thar*  is  the  itelletto  of  Sfmin, 

Tbe  hlood«red  Tfxk  from  Turkej, 

The  vwkHe  from  Viiginia : 
Aad  theie  ia  of  ■hort- winged  hawke* 

The  eagie  aad  ixoii) 

The  goshawk  and  taroel 

The  aparfaawk  and  muskety 

The  French  pie  of  two  sorts. 

These  are  reckoned  hawks  of  note  and  wortiv  but  we  have 
also  of  an  inferior  rank. 

The  stanyely  the  ringtail. 

The  laven,  the  buzzard. 

The  forked  kite,  the  bald  buaaard, 

The  hen^iriTer,  and  others  that  I  forbear  to  name. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  obserri^ 
tien  of  the  eires,  the  branoher,  the  ramish  hawk,  the  haggard,  and 
the  two  sorts  of  lentners,  and  then  treat  of  their  several  ayiies, 
their  mowings,  rare  order  of  casting,  and  the  renovation  of  their 
feathers :  their  reclaiming,  dieting,  and  then  come  to  their  rare 
stories  of  practice  ;  I  say,  if  I  should  enter  into  these,  and  many 
ether  obscHrvations  that  I  could  make,  it  would  be  much,  very 
much  pleasure  to  me :  but  lest  I  should  break  the  rules  of 
dvility  with  yoo,  by  taking  up  more  than  the  proportion  of  time 
allotted  to  me,  I  will  here  break  off^  and  entreat  you,  Mr.  Vena- 
tor, to  say  what  you  are  able  ia  the  commendation  of  hunting,  to 
which  you  are  so  much  afieeted  ;  and,  if  time  will  serve,  I  will 
beg  your  favor  for  a  further  enlargement  of  some  of  thoee  several 
heads  of  which  I  have  spoken.     But  no  more  at  present. 

Yin.  Well,  Sir,  and  I  will  now  take  my  turn,  and  will  first 
begin  with  a  commendation  of  the  earth,  as  you  have  done  most 
excellently  of  the  air ;  the  earth  being  that  element  upon  which 
I  drive  my  pleasant,  wholesome,  hungry  trade.  The  earth  is  a 
solid,  settled  element ;  an  element  most  universally  beneficial 
bodi  to  man  and  beast :  to  men  who  have  their  several  recrea- 
tions upon  it,  as  horse-races,  hunting,  sweet  smells,  pleasant 
walks:  the  earth  feeds  man,  and  all  those  several  beasts  that 
both  food  him,  and  a^rd  him  recreation.     What  pleasure  doth 
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man  take  in  hunting  the  stately  stag,  the  generous  buck,  the 
wild  boar,  the  cunning  otter,  the  crafty  fox,  and  the  fearful 
hare  ?  And  if  I  may  descend  to  a  lower  game,  what  pleasure  is 
it  sometimes  with  gins  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of  the  earth  I 
as  namely,  the  titchet,  the  fulimart,  the  ferret,  the  pole-cat,  the 
mouldwarp,*  and  the  like  creatures  that  live  upon  the  face  and 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  !  How  doth  the  earth  bring  forth 
herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits,  both  for  physic  and  the  pleasure  of 
mankind !  and  above  all,  to  me  at  least,  the  fruitful  vine,  of 
which,  when  I  drink  moderately,  it  clears  my  brain,  cheers  my. 
heart,*  and  sharpens  my  wit.  How  could  Cleopatra  have  feasted 
Mark  Antony  with  eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  one  supper,f 
and  other  meat  suitable,  if  the  earth  had  not  been  a  bountiful 
mother  ?  But  to  pass  by  the  mighty  elephant,  which  the  earth 
breeds  and  nourisheth,  and  descend  to  the  least  of  creatures,  how 
doth  the  earth  afford  us  a  doctrinal  example  in  the  little  pismire, 
who  in  the  summer  provides  and  lays  up  her  winter  provision, 
and  teaches  man  to  do  the  like  !  The  earth  feeds  and  carries 
those  horses  that  carry  us«  If  1  would  be  prodigal  of  my  time 
and  your  patience,  what  might  not  I  say  in  commendations  of  the 
earth  ?  that  puts  limits  to  the  proud  and  raging  sea,  and  by  that 
means  preserves  both  man  and  beast,  that  it  destroys  them  not, 
as  we  see  it  daily  doth  those  that  venture  upon  the  sea,  and  are 
there  shipwrecked,  drowned,  and  left  to  feed  haddocks ;  when 
we  that  are  so  wise  as  to  keep  ourselves  on  earth,  walk  and  talk, 
and  live,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  go  a  hunting :  of  which  recrea- 
tion I  will  say  a  little,  and  then  leave  Mr.  Piscator  to  the  com. 
mendation  of  angling. 

Hunting  is  a  game  tor  princes  and  noble  persons ;  it  hath 
been  highly  prized  in  all  ages ;  it  was  one  of  the  qualifications 


*  Prof.  Rennie  says,  that  "  the  fitchet,  or  fitchew,  the  fulimart,  or  fa- 
mart,  and  the  polecat,  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  species  {tnustela  puto-' 
riu$)."  The  fulmart  is  named  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans  among  the 
beasts  of  the  chase,  though  Skinner,  in  his  Etymologiwn  LingtuB  Anglic 
earuB,  says  the  word  only  occurs  in  Walton.  Foumart  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land. The  mouldwarp  is  the  mole.  Mould-warp,  t.  e.  a  cast  earth,  ac* 
cording  to  Verstigan. — Jim.  Ed.,  from  several  authoritiee. 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Anthony. 
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that  Xenophon  bestowed  on  his  Cyrus,  that  he  was  a  hunter  of 
wild  beasts.  Hunting  trains  up  the  younger  nobility  to  the  use 
of  manly  exercises  in  their  riper  age.  What  more  manly  exer- 
dse  than  hunting  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  the  buck,  the  fox,  or 
the  hare  ?  how  doth  it  preserve  health,  and  increase  strength  and 
activity  ? 

And  for  the  dogs  that  we  use,  who  can  commend  their  excel-* 
lency  to  that  height  which  they  deserve  ?  how  perfect  is  the 
nound  at  smelling,  who  never  leaves  or  forsakes  his  first  scent, 
but  follows  it  through  so  many  changes  and  varieties  of  other 
scents,  even  over,  and  in  the  water,  and  into  the  earth  ?  What 
music  doth  a  pack  of  dogs  then  make  to  any  man,  whose  heart 
and  ears  are  so  happy  as  to  be  set  to  the  tune  of  such  instru. 
ments  ?  How  will  a  right  greyhound  fix  his  eye  on  the  best 
buck  in  a  herd,  single  him  out,  and  follow  him,  and  him  only, 
through  a  whole  herd  of  rascall*  game,  and  still  know  and  then 
kill  him  ?  For  my  hounds  I  know  the  language  of  them,  and 
they  know  the  language  and  meaning  of  one  another,  as  perfectly 
as  we  know  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  we  discourse  daily. 

I  might  enlarge  myself  in  the  commendation  of  hunting,  and 
of  the  noble  hound  especially,  as  also  of  the  docibleness  of  dogs 
in  general ;  and  I  might  make  many  observations  of  land-crea- 
tures,f  that  for  composition,  order,  figure,  and  constitution, 
approach  nearest  to  the  completeness  and  understanding  of  man ; 
e^iecially  of  those  creatures  which  Moses  in  the  law  permitted 
to  the  Jews,  which  have  cloven  hoofs  and  chew  the  cud,  which  1 
shall  forbear  to  name,  because  I  will  not  be  so  uncivil  to  Mr. 
Piscator,  as  not  to  allow  him  a  time  for  the  commendation  of 
angling,  which  he  calls  an  art ;  but  doubtless  it  is  an  easy  one : 


*  Rascall,  means  a  deer  too  lean  to  kill,  but  more  anciently  any  beast  too 
worthless  for  game. 

"  Other  bestys  all 
Whener  ye  theym  finde,  ra$call  ye  them  call." — Soke  of  8t,  Jliban$, 

t  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  dialogue  strongly  reminds  us  of  Plu- 
tarch's De  Solertia  Jlnknaiiumt  the  translation  of  which  Walton  had 
probably  seen.    See  Bib.  Fttt^-Jim  Ed. 
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an^i  Mr.  Auceps,  I  doubt  we  shall  hear  a  watery*  dlaoourae  of 
it,  bnt  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  long  one. 

Ave.  And  I  hope  so  too,  though  I  fear  it  will. 

Pisc.  Gentlemen,  let  not  prejudice  prepossess  you.  I  confess 
my  discourse  is  like  to  prove  suitable  to  my  recreation,  calm  and 
quiet  f  we  seldom  take  the  name  of  God  into  our  mouths,  but 
it  is  either  to  praise  him  or  pray  to  him  ;  if  others  use  it  vainly 
in  the  midst  of  their  recreations,  so  vainly  as  if  they  meant  to  con* 
jure  ;  I  must  tell  you  it  is  neither  our  fault  nor  our  custom ;  we 
protest  against  it.  But  pray  remember,  I  accuse  nobody ;  for  as 
1  would  not  make  a  watery  discourse,  so  I  would  not  put  too 
much  vinegar  into  it ;  nor  would  I  raise  the  reputation  of  my 
own  art  by  the  diminution  or  ruin  of  another's.  And  so  much 
for  the  prologue  to  what  I  mean  to  say. 

And  now  for  the  water,  the  clement  that  I  trade  in.  The 
water  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  creation,^  the  element  upon 
which  the  spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  the  element  which  God 
commanded  to  bring  forth  living  creatures  abundantly  ;  and 
without  which,  those  that  inhabit  the  land,  even  all  creatures 
that  have  breath  in  their  nostrils,  must  suddenly  return  to  putre- 
faction. Moses,  the  great  law-giver,  and  chief  philosopher, 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  called  the 
friend  of  Grod,  and  knew  the  mind  of  the  Almighty,  names  this 
element  the  first  in  the  creation  ;  this  is  the  element  upon  which 
the  spirit  of  God  did  first  move,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
creation :  many  philosophers  have  made  it  to  comprehend  all  the 

>  Var.  We  seldom  make  the  welkin  roar,  we  seldom  take  the  iitmie» 
ftc. — Pint  and  »eeand  Ed. 

*  It  is  seldom  that  Walton  attempts  a  pun ;  perhaps  this  was  acciden 
tal.— jfm.  Ed. 

t  Thales,  of  Miletus  (540  B.  C),  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
like  Homer,  regarded  water  as  the  primary  element,  the  passive  principle 
on  which  an  intelligent  Cause  moved  to  form  all  things.  He  meant  by  water 
chaos ;  Cicero,  De  ^at.  Deorumy  i.,  10 ;  Aristotle,  Metaphyniea,  i.,  8.  So 
Pindar  :  "  Water  is  best."  See  Home's  sermon  on  7%e  Sea^  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  bishop  took  a  hint  out  of  his  favorite  Walton ; 
though  if  he  had  not  been  so  familiar  with  The  Complete  Angler,  we 
might  not  have  suspected  it»  m  similar  passages  occur  in  other  authors. — 
jSst^  Ed, 
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other  elements^  and  must  allow  k  the  chiefest  in  the  miztioQ  of 
all  living  creatures. 

There  be  that  profess  to  believe  that  all  bodies  are  made  of 
water,  and  may  be  reduced  back  again  to  water  only :  they 
endeavor  to  demonstrate  it  thus : 

Take  a  willow,  or  any  like  speedy  growing  plant,  newly  rooted 
in  a  box  or  barrel  full  of  earth,  weigh  them  dl  together  exactly 
when  the  trees  b^in  to  grow,  and  then  weigh  all  altogether  ailer 
the  tree  is  increased  from  its  first  rooting  to  weigh  an  hundred 
pound  weight  more  than  when  it  was  first  rooted  and  weighed  ; 
and  you  shall  find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be  without  the 
diminution  of  one  dram  weight  of  the  earth.  Hence  they  infer 
this  increase  of  wood  to  be  from  water  or  rain,  or  from  dew,  and 
not  to  be  from  any  other  element.  And  they  affirm,  they  can 
reduce  this  wood  back  again  to  water  ;  add  they  affirm  also  the 
same  may  be  done  in  any  animal  or  vegetable.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  a  fair  testimony  of  the  excellency  of  my  element  of  water. 

The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.  Nay,  the  eaith 
hath  no  fruitfulness  without  showers  or  dews ;  for  all  the  herbsy 
and  flowers,  and  fruits,  are  produced  and  thrive  by  the  water ; 
and  the  very  minerals  are  fed  by  streams  that  run  under  ground, 
whose  natural  course  carries  them  to  the  tops  of  many  high 
mountains,  as  we  see  by  several  springs  breaking  ferth  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  this  is  also  witnessed  by  the  daily 
trial  and  testimony  of  several  miners.* 

Nay,  the  increase  of  those  creatures  that  are  bred  and  fed  in 
the  water,  are  not  only  more  and  more  miraculous,  but  more 
advantageous  to  man,  not  only  for  the  lengthening  of  his  life, 
but  for  the  preventing  of  sickness ;  for  it  is  observed  by  the  most 
learned  physicians,  that  the  casting  ofi*  of  Lent  and  other  fish 
days,  which  hath  not  only  given  the  lie  to  so  many  learned, 
pious,  wise  founders  of  colleges,  for  which  we  should  be  ashamed, 
hath  doubtless  been  the  chief  cause  of  those  many  putrid,  shak- 
ing, intermitting  agues,  unto  which  this  nation  of  ours  is  now 
more  subject  than  those  wiser  countries  that  feed  on  herbs,  sal* 

*  There  is  scarcely  need  of  repeating  that  Walton  does  not  excel  as  a 
pbyaieal  philosopher,  and  was  easily  led  astray  by  the  curude  bypothc 
then  advanced.— -kim.  Ed, 
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lads,  and  plenty  of  fish ;  of  which  it  is  observed  in  story,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world  now  do.  And  it  may  be  fit  to 
remember  that  Moses  appointed  fish  to  be  the  chief  diet  £)r  the 
best  comnnonwealth  that  ever  yet  was.* 

And  it  is  observable,  not  only  that  there  are  fish,  as  namely, 
the  whale,  three  times  as  big  as  the  mighty  elephant ;  that  is  so 
fierce  in  battle ;  but  that  the  mightiest  feasts  have  been  of  fish. 
The  Romans  in  the  height  of  their  glory  have  made  fish  the 
mistress  of  all  their  entertainments ;  they  have  had  music  to 
usher  in  their  sturgeons,  lampreys,  and  mullets,  which  they 
would  purchase  at  rates  rather  to  be  wondered  at  than  believed.f 
He  that  shall  view  the  writings  of  Macrobius  or  Varro,  may  be 
confirmed  and  informed  of  this,  and  of  the  incredible  value  of 
their  fish  and  fish  ponds. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  have  almost  lost  myself,  which  I  confess  I 
may  easily  do  in  this  philosophical  discourse  ;  I  met  with  most 
of  it  very  lately,  and,  I  hope,  happily,  in  a  conference  with  a 
most  learned  physician,  Dr.  Wharton,J  a  dear  friend  ;  that  loves 
both  me  and  my  art  of  angling.  But,  however,  I  will  wade  no 
deeper  in  these  mysterious  arguments,  but  pass  to  such  observa- 
tions as  I  can  manage  with  more  pleasure,  and  less  fear  of  run- 
ning into  error.  But  I  must  not  yet  forsake  the  waters,  by 
whose  help  we  have  so  many  known  advantages. 

And  first,  to  pass  by  the  miraculous  cures  of  our  known 
baths,  how  advantageous  is  the  sea  for  our  daily  traffic :  without 
which  we  could  not  now  subsist  ?  How  does  it  not  only  furnish 
us  with  food  and  physic  for  the  bodies,  but  with  such  observa- 
tions for  the  mind  as  ingenious  persons  would  not  want  ? 

How  ignorant  had  we  been  of  the  beauty  of  Florence,  of  the 
monuments,  urns,  and  rarities,  that  yet  remain  in  and  near  unto 
old  and  new  Rome,  so  many  as  it  is  said  will  take  up  a  year's 
time  to  view,  and  afford  to  each  of  them  but  a  convenient  con- 

•  Lev.  xi.,  9  ;  Deut  xiv.,  9 

t  Sec  Bib.  Preface. — Am.  Eld, 

X  Thomas  Wharton,  M.  D.,  resided  in  London  during  the  great  Plague, 
1605.    He  published  a  work  on  the  glands,  Adenographia,  sine  QlixndU' 
lartan  totius  Corp&ria  Deaeriptio,   1656.    Amsterdam,   1659.    Vesali^,. 
1671     Wharton's  name  is  not  in  the  text  until  the  fifth  edition 
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aideration ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so 
learned  and  devout  a  father  as  St.  Jerofne,  after  his  wish  to  have 
seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  to  have  heard  St.  Paul  preach, 
makes  his  third  wish,  to  have  seen  Rome  in  her  glory ;  and  that 
glorj  is  not  yet  all  lost,  for  what  pleasure  is  it  to  see  the  monu- 
ments of  Livy,  the  choicest  of  the  historians ;  of  Tully,  the  best 
of  orators  ;  and  to  see  the  bay-trees  that  now  grow  out  of  the  very 
tomb  of  Virgil  ?*  These,  to  any  that  love  learning,  must  be 
pleasing.  But  what  pleasure  is  it  to  a  devout  Christian  to  see 
there  the  humble  house  in  which  St.  Paul  was  content  to  dwell ; 
and  to  view  the  many  rich  statues  that  are  there  made  in  honor 
of  his  memory  ?  Nay,  to  see  the  very  place  in  which  St.  Peterf 
•and  he  lie  buried  together  ?  These  are  in  and  near  to  Rome. 
And  how  much  more  doth  it  please  the  pious  curiosity  of  a 
Christian  to  see  that  place  on  which  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  pleased  to  humble  himself,  and  to  take  our  nature 

*  Viigirs  tomb  is  at  Naples,  a  mile  or  more  north  of  the  city,  on  the 
hill  immediately  orer  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Posilippo.  Silius 
ItalicuB,  according  to  Martial,  restored  it  to  notice.  It  is  a  small  roofed 
bnilding,  entirely  stripped  uf  decorations,  and  grown  over  with  creeping 
plants,  in  a  vineyard.  Pietro  Stefano,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  says  that 
he  had  seen  the  urn,  which  Robert  of  Anjou  conveyed  to  Castel  Nuovo  for 
safety  during  the  civil  wars,  from  which  time  it  has  been  lost.  It  had  this 
modest  inscription,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  himself,  a  few 
moments  before  his  death, 

"  Mantua  me  genuit ;  Calabri  rapudre ;  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.     Cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces." 

Walton  would  have  puzzled  Nibby's  archaeological  skill,  had  he  visited 
Rome  lately.  Rennie  says  here,  "  Walton's  opinions  on  Livy  and  Cicero 
are  far  different  from  those  now  commonly  entertained~of  the  one  being 
a  tedious  fabulist,  and  the  other  a  mere  builder  oi  flowing  sentences, 
without  pith  or  point "  ! !  How  does  the  zoological  professor  account  for 
his  not  having  long  ears  on  his  own  head  ? — Am.  Ed 

t  Some  learned  men,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  F.  Spanheim,  Bower,  have 
denied  that  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome,  whence  the  disbelief  of  that  fact  by 
Protestants  generally ;  but  Protestants  as  learned  are  on  the  other  side. 
Cave,  Pearson,  Bassnage,  Le  Clerc,  and  especially  Lardner  (Credibility  of 
Gospel  History),  who  pronounces  it  worse  than  folly  to  deny  without  proof 
the  general,  uncontradicted,  disinterested  testimony  of  ancient  writexvy 
GiMks,  Syrians,  and  LatinB.^Aii».  Ed, 
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upon  him,  and  to  converse  with  men  :  to  see  Mount  Skm,  Jeru* 
salem,  and  the  very  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ?  How  may  it 
beget  and  heighten  the  zeal  of  a  Christian,  to  see  the  devotions 
that  are  daily  paid  to  him  at  that  place  ?  Grentlemen,  lest  I  fbr^ 
get  myself  I  will  stop  here,  and  remember  you,  that  but  for  my 
element  of  water,  the  inhabitants  of  this  poor  island  must  remain 
ignorant  that  such  things  ever  were,  or  that  any  of  them  have 
yet  a  being. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  both  enlarge  and  lose  myself  in  such  like 
arguments ;  I  might  tell  you  that  Almighty  Grod  is  said  to  have 
spoken  to  a  fish,  but  never  to  a  beast ;  that  he  hath  made  a 
whale  a  ship  to  carry  and  set  his  prophet  Jonah  safe  on  the 
appointed  shore.  Of  these  I  might  speak,  but  I  must  in  man-* 
ners  break  off,  for  I  see  Theobald's  house.  I  cry  you  mercy  for 
being  so  long,  and  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

Aud.  Sir,  my  pardon  is  easily  granted  you  :  I  except  against 
nothing  that  you  have  said  ;  nevertheless  I  must  part  with  you  at 
this  park- wall,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Piscator,  I  now  part  with  you  full  of  good  thoughts,  not  only 
of  yourself,  but  your  recreation.  And  so,  Gentlemen,  God  keep 
you  both. 

Pisc.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Venator,  you  shall  neither  want  time  nor 
my  attention  to  hear  you  enlarge  your  discourse  concerning 
hunting. 

Yen.  Not  I,  Sir,  I  remember  you  said  that  angling  itself  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  a  perfect  art,  and  an  art  not  easily  attained 
to ;  and  you  have  so  won  upon  me  in  your  former  discourse,  that 
I  am  very  desirous  to  hear  what  you  can  say  further  concerning 
those  particulars. 

Pisc.  Sir,  I  did  say  so,  and  I  doubt  not  but  if  you  and  I  did 
converse  together  but  a  few  hours,  to  leave  you  possessed  with 
the  same  high  and  happy  thoughts  that  now  possess  me  of  it ; 
not  only  of  the  antiquity  of  angling,  but  that  it  deserves  com- 
mendations, and  that  it  is  an  art,  and  an  art  worthy  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  a  wise  man. 

Vbic.  Pray,  Sir,  speak  of  them  what  you  think  fit,  for  we 
have  yet  five  miles  to  the  Thatohed-house,  during  which  walk,  I 
dare  promise  you,  my  patience  and  diligent  attention  shall  not 
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be  wandag .  And  if  you  shall  make  that  to  appear  which  you 
have  midertakeii ;  first,  that  it  is  an  art,  and  an  art  worth  the 
laanring,  i  shall  beg  that  I  may  attend  you  a  day  or  two  a-fish- 
iBg,  and  that  I  may  become  your  scholar,  and  be  instructed  in 
the  art  itself  which  you  so  much  magnify. 

Piac.  O,  Sir,  doubt  not  but  that  angling  is  an  art ;  is  it  not  an 
art  to  deceive  a  trout  with  an  artificial  fly  ?  a  trout !  that  is  more 
sharp  sighted  than  any  hawk*  you  have  named,*  and  more 
watchful  and  timorous  than  your  high  mettled  merlin  is  bold  f 
and  yet,  I  doubt  not  to  catch  a  brace  or  two  to-morrow,  for  a 
friend's  breakfast.  Doubt  not  therefore.  Sir,  but  that  angling  is 
an  art,  and  an  art  worth  your  learning :  the  question  is  rather, 
whether  you  be  capable  of  learning  it  ?  for  angling  is  somewhat 
like  poetry,  men  are  to  be  born  so :  I  mean  with  inclinations  to 
it,  though  both  may  be  heightened  by  discourse  and  practice ; 
but  he  that  hopes  to  be  a  good  angler,  must  not  only  bring  an 
inquiring,  searching,  observing  wit ;  but  he  must  bring  a  large 
measure  of  hope  and  patience,  and  a  love  and  propensity  to  the 
art  itself;  but  having  once  got  and  practised  it,  then  doubt  not 
but  angling  will  prove  to  be  so  pleasant,  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
like  virtue,  a  reward  to  itself. 

Vbn.  Sir,  I  am  now  become  so  full  of  expectation,  that  I  long 
much  to  have  you  proceed  ;  and  in  the  order  that  you  propose. 

Pi8c.  Then  first,  for  the  antiquity  of  angling,f  of  which  1  shAM 
not  say  much,  but  only  this ;  some  say:^  it  is  as  ancient  as  Deu- 
calion's flood :  others,  that  Belus,  who  was  the  first  inventor  of 
godly  and  virtuous  recreations,  was  the  first  inventor  of  angling : 
and  some  others  say,  for  former  times  have  had  their  disquisitions 
about  the  antiquity  of  it,  that  Seth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 

1  Variation. — ^In  correcting  the  fifth  edition,  Walton  forgot  to  ascribe 
the  remark  about  Hawke  to  the  proper  person,  who  was  not  Venator  but 
Auceps.  The  enlargement  of  the  sentence  led  him  into  the  error. — Jim, 
Ed, 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  vision  of  fish  very  abljr,  agreeably,  and  pi$ea* 
toriaily  discussed  in  Ronald's  Fly  Fisher's  Entomology.  {Art.  Sight,  p. 
S.y—Jim,  Ed. 

t  See  Bib.  Preface.~jfm.  Ed, 

t  On  the  margin  of  the  first  edition  there  is  a  reference;  J.  Da.,  Jer. 
Her.,  which  is  eaplained  in  my  Bib.  Vn&ce.-^Jim,  Xd, 
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taught  it  to  his  sons,  and  that  by  them  it  was  derived  to  posterity : 
others  say,  that  he  lefl  it  engraven  on  those  pillars  which  he 
erected,  and  trusted  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  mathema- 
tics, music,  and  the  rest  of  that  precious  knowledge,  and  those 
useful  arts  which  by  God's  appointment  or  allowance  and  his 
noble  industry,  were  thereby  preserved  from  perishing  in  Noah's 
flood. 

These,  Sir,  have  been  the  opinions  of  several  men,  that  have 
possibly  endeavored  to  make  angling  more  ancient  than  is  need- 
ful, or  may  well  be  warranted ;  but  for  my  part,  I  shall  content 
myself  in  telling  you,  that  angling  is  much  more  ancient  than 
the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour ;  for  in  the  Prophet  Amos*  men* 
tion  is  made  of  fish-hooks  ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Job,j'  which  was 
long  be  tore  the  days  of  Amos,  for  that  book  is  said  to  be  writ  by 
Moses,  mention  is  made  also  of  fish-hooks,  which  must  imply 
anglers  in  those  times. 

fiut,  my  worthy  friend,  as  I  would  rather  prove  myself  a  gen- 
tleman by  being  learned  and  humble,  valiant  and  inofiensive, 
virtuous  and  communicable,  than  by  any  fond  ostentation  of 
riches,  or  wanting  those  virtues  myself,  boast  that  these  were  in 
my  ancestors, — and  yet  I  grant  that  where  a  noble  and  ancient 
descent  and  such  merits  meet  in  any  man,  it  is  a  double  dignifi- 
cation  of  that  person  : — so  if  this  antiquity  of  angling,  which  for 
my  part  I  have  not  forced,  shall,  like  an  ancient  family,  be  either 
an  honor  or  an  ornament  to  this  virtuous  art  which  I  profess  to 
love  and  practise,  I  shall  be  the  gladder  that  I  made  an  acci- 
dental mention  of  the  antiquity  of  it ;  of  which  I .  shall  say  no 
more,  but  proceed  to  that  just  commendation  which  I  think  it 
deserves. 

And  for  that  I  shall  tell  you,  that  in  ancient  times  a  debate 
hath  risen,  and  it  remains  yet  unresolved,  whether  the  happiness 
of  man  in  this  world  doth  consist  more  in  contemplation  or 
action. 

Concerning  which  some  have  endeavored  to  maintain  their 
opinion  of  the  first,  by  saying,  that  the  nearer  we  mortals  come 
to  Grod  by  way  of  imitation,  the  more  happy  we  are.     And  they 

*  iv.,  2.  t  xii.,  U  2.    See  my  xemarki  Bib.  PreC— ^m.  Ed. 
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say,  that  God  enjoys  himself  only  by  a  contemplation  of  his  own 
infiniteneas,  eternity,  power  and  goodness,  and  the  like.  And 
upon  this  ground,  many  cloisteral  men  of  great  learning  and 
devotion,  prefer  contemplation  before  action.  And  many  of  the 
iiuhers  seem  to  approve  this  opinion,  as  may  appear  in  tiieir 
commentaries  upon  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Martha,  Luke 
X.,  41,  42.* 

And  on  the  contrary  there  want  not  men  of  equal  authority 
and  credit,  that  prefer  action  to  be  the  more  excellent;  as 
namely,  experiments  in  physio,  and  the  applioaticm  of  it,  both  for 
the  ease  and  prolongation  of  man's  life  ;  by  which  each  man  is 
enabled  to  act  and  do  good  to  others ;  either  to  serve  his  country, 
or  do  good  to  particular  persons ;  and  they  say  also,  that  action 
is  doctrinal,  and  teaches  both  art  and  virtue,  and  is  a  maintainor 
of  human  society ;  and  fer  these,  and  other  like  reasons,  to  be 
preferred  before  contemplation. 

Concerning  which  two  opinions  I  shall  forbear  to  add  a  third 
by  declaring  my  own,  and  rest  myself  contented  in  telling  you, 
my  very  worthy  friend,  that  both  these  meet  together,  and  do 
roost  properly  belong  to  the  most  honest,  ingenious,  quiet,  and 
harmless  art  of  angling. f 

And  first,  I  shall  tell  you  what  some  have  observed,  and  I 
have  found  to  be  a  real  truth,  that  the  very  sitting  by  the  river's 
side  is  not  only  the  quietest  and  fittest  place  for  contemplation, 
but  will  invite  an  angler  to  it :  and  this  seems  to  be  maintained 
by  the  learned  Pet.  Du  Moulin,  who  in  his  discourse  of  the  ful- 
filling of  prophecies!]:  observes,  that  when  Grod  intended  to  reveal 

^  The  best  advice  I  have  ever  known  drawn  from  the  characters  of  these 
two  sisters,  was  by  an  old  Scotch  woman, "  To  be  Mary  in  our  hearts  and 
Martha  with  oar  hands.*' — Am,  Ed. 

t  A  most  sensible  conclusion  of  a  dispute,  not  easily -settled  nor  profita- 
bly discussed. — Am,  Ed. 

X  Peter  Du  Moulin,  son  of  the  famous  Du  Moulin  of  Charenton,  whom  a 
Jesuit  opponent,  Erizon,  wittily  but  unjustly  called  Moulin  $an$  farine. 
The  elder  Du  Moulin,  with  Drelincourt  and  Daille,  as  appears  from  papers 
preserved  in  Tht  PJumix^yol.  i.,  15,  had  certified  to  their  Protestant  cor- 
respondents in  London,  the  attachment  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  tended  to  the  Restoration.  The  younger  Dn  Moulin,  afteir- 
wards  coming  orer  to  London,  was  made  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  and 
chaplain  to  the  king.    He  wrote  several  pieces  on  the  Roman  CatbsUs 
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any  future  events  or  high  notions  to  his  prophets,  he  then  carried 
them  either  to  the  deserts  or  the  sea-shore,  that  having  so  sepa- 
rated them  from  amidst  the  press  of  people  and  business,  and  the 
cares  of  the  world,  he  might  settle  their  mind  in  a  quiet  repose, 
and  there  make  them  fit  for  revelation. 

And  this  seems  also  to  be  intimated  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
Psal.  137,  who  having  in  a  sad  condition  banished  all  mirth  and 
music  from  their  pensive  hearts,  and  having  hung  up  their  then 
mute  harps  upon  the  willow-trees  growing  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon, sat  down  upon  those  banks  bemoaning  the  ruins  of  Sion,  and 
contemplating  Uieir  own  sad  condition. 

And  an  ingenious  Spaniard*  says,  that  "  rivers  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  watery  element  were  made  for  wise  men  to  con- 
template, and  fools  to  pass  by  without  consideration."  And 
though  I  will  not  rank  myself  in  the  number  of  the  first,  yet 
give  me  leave  to  free  myself  from  the  last,  by  offering  to  you  a 
short  contemplation,  first  of  rivers  and  then  of  fish  ;  concerning 
which  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  you  many  observations  that  will 
appear  very  considerable :  I  am  sure  they  have  appeared  so  to 
me,  and  made  many  an  hour  pass  away  more  pleasantly,  as  I 
have  sat  quietly  on  a  fiowery  bank  by  a  calm  river,  and  contem- 
plated what  I  shall  now  relate  to  you. 

And  first,  concerning  rivers ;  there  be  so  many  wonders  re- 
ported and  written  of  them,  and  of  the  several  creatures  that  be 
bred  and  live  in  them ;  and  those  by  authors  of  so  good  credit, 
that  we  need  not  to  deny  them  an  historical  faith. 

Controversy.  The  passage  referred  to  by  Walton,  occurs  in  the  preface  to 
a  treatise  on  **  The  Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,"  translated  by  Heath, 
Oxford,  1613.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  PhoBnix,  the  reader  will  find  a 
curious  paper,  xvi.,  tending  to  show  that  Charles  II.  died  a  Catholic. — Jim>. 
Ed, 

*  This  passage  is  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  memory  from  John  Valdeaso, 
an  old  soldier  of  Charles  V.,  who  after  his  master's  abdication  retired  to 
Naples,  where  he  wrote  in  Spanish  "  The  Hundred  and  Ten  Considera- 
tions of  Signer  Valdesso,"  which  were  translated  into  Italian  by  Curio, 
and  thence  into  English  by  Nicholas  Farrar,  Jr.,  Oxford,  1638,  4to. 
(Major.)  Hawkins  could  not  find  the  passage  in  Valdesso,  and  therefore 
doubted  Browne's  opinion  that  Valdesso  was  the  "  ingenious  Spaniard  f* 
but  Walton,  aa.we  hare  said,  quoted  from  memory  and  incorrectly.- 
Ed. 
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As  namely  of  a  river  in  Epirus,  that  puts  out  any  lighted 
torch,  and  kindles  any  torch  that  was  not  lighted.*  Some  waters 
being  drank  cause  madness,  some  drimkenness,  and  some  laughter 
to  death.f  The  river  Selarus  :|:  in  a  few  hours  turns  a  rod  or 
wand  to  stone ;  and  our  Camden  mentions  the  like  in  England, 
and  the  like  in  Lochmere  in  Ireland.  There  is  also  a  river  in 
Arabia,  of  which  all  the  sheep  that  drink  thereof  have  their  wool 
turned  into  a  vermilion  color.§  And  one  of  no  less  credit  than 
Aristotle,'  tells  us  of  a  merry  river,  the  river  Elusina,  that  dances 
at  the  noise  of  music,  for  with  music  it  bubbles,  dances,  and 
grows  sandy,  and  so  continues  till  the  music  ceases,  but  then  it 
presently  returns  to  its  wonted  calmness  and  clearness.  ||  And 
Camden  tells  us  of  a  well  near  to  Kirby  in  Westmoreland,  that 
ebbs  and  flows  several  times  every  day :  and  he  tells  us  of  a 
river  in  Surrey,  it  is  called  Mole,ir  that  after  it  has  run  several 
miles,  being  opposed  by  hills,  finds  or  makes  itself  a  way  under 
ground,  and  breaks  out  again  so  far  off,  that  the  inhabitants  there- 
about boast,  as  the  Spaniards  do  of  their  river  Anus,  that  they 
feed  divers  flocks  of  sheep  upon  a  bridge.  And  lastly,  for  I 
would  not  tire  your  patience,  one  of  no  less  au±ority  than  Jose-. 

>  Var.  In  the  margin  of  the  first  edition  la  inserted :  In  his  Wonders 
of  Natore.     This  is  confirmed  by  Ennius  and  Solon  in  his  holy  histoiy. 

*  From  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  {Rennie.)  What  are 
called  in  this  country  burning  springs. — jim.  Ed, 

t  Poisonous  water. 

f  Selartu,  properly  Silarus,  the  modem  Silaro,  on  the  banks  of  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  Pestum.  The  waters  retain  the  quality  to  this  day. 
Lochmere  is  Loch  Neagh.  It  requires  more  than  a  few  hours  to  produce 
the  petrifaction. — Jim.  Ed. 

§  The  river  referred  to  was  probably  the  Adonis,  running  out  of  Mount 
Libanus,  which  turns  red,  from  the  red  soil  of  the  mountain  at  the  time 
of  freshets.  This  the  Biblyans  connected  with  the  story  of  the  death  of 
Adonis,  in  honor  of  whom  they  kept  the  Adonia.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  account  in  Lucian's  Syrian  Goddeia^  and  in  Dupuis,  Origine  de» 
CultcSy  vol.  iv. — Am.  Ed. 

II  A  report  no  doubt  taken  from  some  bubbling  spring. — Rennie. 

Y  This  notion  of  the  Mole  is  found  in  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  Milton  on 
Bivers,  and  Pope's  Windsor  Forest.  It  arises  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  of  absorbent  earth,  into  which  in  dry  seasons  it  seems  to  disappear.—* 
Defoe »  Taut  through  England  ;  DaHaiwa^s  Lethermwn  nve  Sorti  Letht' 
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phus,  that  learned  Jew^  tells  us  of  a  river  in  Judea  that  runs 
swiftly  all  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and  stands  still  and  rests  aU 
their  Sabbath.* 

But  I  will  lay  aside  my  discourse  of  rivers,  and  tell  you  some 
things  of  the  monsters,  or  fish,  call  them  what  you  will,  that  they 
breed  and  feed  in  them.  Pliny  the  philosopher  says,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  ninth  Book,  that  in  the  Indian  Sea,  the  fish  called 
baleena  or  whirlpool  is  so  long  and  broad,  as  to  take  up  more 
in  length  and  breadth  than  two  acres  of  ground,  and  of  other  fish 
of  two  hundred  cubits  longyf  and  that  in  the  river  Ganges,  there 
be  eels  of  thirty  feet^  long.  He  says  there,  that  these  monsters 
appear  in  that  sea  only,  when  the  tempestuous  winds  oppose  the 
torrents  of  waters  falling  from  the  rocks  into  it,  and  so  turning 
what  lay  at  the  bottom  to  be  seen  on  the  water's  top.  And  he 
says,  that  the  people  of  Cadara,  an  island  near  this  place,  make 
the  timber  for  their  houses  of  those  fish-bones.  He  there  tells 
us,  that  there  are  sometimes  a  thousand  of  these  great  eels  found 
wrapped,  or  interwoven  together.  He  tells  us  there,  that  it 
appears  that  dolphins  love  music,§  and  will  come,  when  called 
for,  by  some  men  or  boys,  that  know  and  use  to  feed  them,  and 
that  they  can  swim  as  swift  as  an  arrow  can  be  shot  out  of  a 
bow,  and  much  of  this  is  spoken  concerning  the  dolphin,  and 
other  fish,  as  may  be  found  also  in  the  learned  Dr.  Casaubon's 
Discourse  of  Credulity  and  Incredulity,  printed  by  him  about  the 
year  1670.|| 

*  Josephus  tells  a  story  of  a  river  between  Arcea  and  Raphanea,  and 
says  that  Titus  saw  it.  (Jewish  War,  vii.,  5.)  He,  however,  reverses 
Walton's  account,  making  it  run  on  the  seventh  day,  and  stand  still  six  days  ; 
but  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  zxxi.,  11)  makes  it  run  six  days  and  stand  still  on 
the  seventh.  Instances  of  intermitting  fountains  are  given  by  geographers 
(Varenius  i.,  17).  This  stream  has  been  found  by  no  traveller  but  Pur- 
chas.— %ifm.  Ed. 

t  Balana  properly  means  a  whale.  Pliny's  story  is  outdone  by  ths 
Elraken  of  Bishop  Pantoppidan,  which  was  an  English  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference, — Am,  Ed. 

X  What  would  he  have  said  to  our  sea  serpent  ? — Am.  Ed. 

^  The  story  of  Arion  and  his  Dolphin  is  well  known,  and  has  several 
repetitions  among  the  ancients.  For  another  delightful  story  see  Oppian,  r., 
570-660  (Jones's  Translation.)    The  seal  is  slso  fond  of  music— wtfm.  Ed, 

II  Mtric  Casaubon,  a  native  of  (3tneva,  but  tdocated  at  Oxford,  after- 
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I  know  we  islanders  are  averse  to  the  belief  of  these  wonders ; 
but  there  be  so  many  strange  creatures  to  be  now  seen,  many 
collected  by  John  Tradescant,*  and  others  added  by  my  friend 
Elias  Ashmole,  Esq. ;  who  now  keeps  them  carefully  and  me- 
thodically at  his  house  near  to  Lambeth  near  London,  as  may 
get  some  belief  of  some  of  the  other  wonders  I  mentioned.  I 
will  tell  you  some  of  the  wonders  that  you  may  now  see,  and 
not  till  then  believe,  unless  you  think  fit. 

You  may  there  see  the  hog- fish,  the  dog-fish,  the  dolphin,  the 
coney-fish,  the  parrot-fish,  the  shark,  the  poison-fish,  sword-fish, 
and  not  only  other  incredible  fish ;  but  you  may  there  see  the 
salamander,  several  sorts  of  barnacles,  of  Solan  geese,  the  bird 
of  Paradise,  such  sorts  of  snakes,  and  such  bird's-nests,  and  of 
80  various  forms,  and  so  wonderfully  made,  as  may  beget  wonder 
and  amusement  in  any  beholder :  and  so  many  hundred  of  other 
rarities  in  that  collection,  as  will  make  the  other  wonders  I  spake 
of,  the  less  incredible ;  for  you  may  note,  that  the  waters  are 
Nature's  store-house,  in  which  she  locks  up  her  wonders. 

But,  Sir,  lest  this  discourse  may  seem  tedious,  I  shall  give  it  a 
sweet  conclusion  out  of  that  holy  poet  Mr.  Greorge  Herbert's 
divine  contemplation  on  God's  Providence.f 

Lordt  voiho  hath  praise  enough,  nay,  toho  hath  any  7 
Mme  can  express  thy  uxfrks,  but  he  that  knows  them  ; 
And  none  ean  know  thy  works,  they  are  so  many, 
And  so  complete,  but  only  he  that  owes  them  ! 

wards  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  many  learned  works ;  that  to 
which  Walton  refers,  was  first  printed  in  166S,  and  again  in  1670.  Wal- 
ton has  taken  much  from  Casaubon. — Sir  H.  J\neholas,  and  others, 

*  There  were  three  Tradedbants,  the  grandfather  and  father,  gardeners 
to  Queen  £Ilizabeth,  the  son  to  Charles  I.,  all  great  collectors  of  curiosi- 
ties. A  catalogue  of  their  collections  is  extant,  Musmum  Tradeseantia" 
num,  1656.  The  collection  was  purchased  or  obtained  as  a  gift,  by  Ellas 
Ashmole,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. — Hawkins,  J>/teholas,  and 
others, 

t  George  Herbert  is  too  well  known  by  his  Country  Parson  and  Poems, 
and  Walton's  life  of  him,  to  need  notice  here.  Walton  quotes  from 
memory,  or  has  purposely  improved  the  lines,  as  they  differ  a  little  from 
the  author's  in  his  own  work. — Am.  Ed, 
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We  all  acknowledge  both  thy  power  and  loot 
To  he  exacts  tranaeendent,  andjlwme  ; 
Who  doat  90  strangely  and  oo  sweetly  mone, 
WhiUt  all  things  have  their  end,  yet  none  but  thine. 

Wherefore,  most  sacred  Spirit,  I  here  present 
For  me,  and  all  myfellowt,  praise  to  thee  ; 
Afvdjttst  it  is  that  I  should  pay  the  rent. 
Because  the  benefit  accrues  to  me. 

And  as  concerning  fish  in  that  Psalm  (104),  wherein  for  height 
of  poetry  and  wonders,  the  Prophet  David  seems  even  to  exceed 
himself,  how  doth  he  there  express  himself  in  choice  metaphors, 
even  to  the  amazement  of  a  contemplative  reader,  concerning 
the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  fish  therein  contained  ?  And  the 
great  naturalist,  Pliny,*  says,  "  That  Nature's  great  and  wonder- 
ful  power  is  more  demonstrated  in  the  sea  than  on  the  land." 
And  this  may  appear  by  the  numerous  and  various  creatures 
inhabiting  both  in  and  about  that  element ;  as  to  the  readers  of 
6esner,j-  Rondeletius,:^  Pliny,  Ausonius,§  Aristotle,  and  others, 
may  be  demonstrated.  But  I  will  sweeten  this  discourse  also 
out  of  a  contemplation  in  divine  Du  Bartas,||  who  says, 

*  Pliny  was  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  M.  D.,  1601.  It  is  from 
that  translation  Walton  quotes. — Am.  Ed. 

t  Conrade  Gresner,  a  learned  ph3rsician  and  naturalist  of  Zurich.  His 
principal  works  were  his  Htstoria  Animalium,  in  three  folio  volumes, 
Zurich,  and  a  smaller  volume,  De  Piscibvs  et  Aquatilibus,  curious  for 
Scholia  on  the  Halicuticon,  ascribed  to  Ovid,  a  list  of  the  fish  in  Pliny,  and 
their  names  in  Latin,  German  and  English.  My  copy  of  the  last  has  no 
date. — Am.  Ed. 

i  Rondeletius,  or  GuiUaume  Rondelet,  a  physician  and  naturalist  of 
Languedoc.  His  best  work  is  De  Piscibus  Marinis.  Walton  is  really 
citing  from  TopsePs  Historic  of  Four-footed  Beasts,  1607,  and  Hist,  cf 
Serpents,  1608.— ^m.  Ed. 

§  Ausonius,  see  Bib.  Preface. 

II  GuiUaume  de  Sailust,  Sieur  du  Bartas.  He  served  in  the  army  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  was  employed  on  several  missions  to  England,  Scotland^ 
and  Denmark.  His  great  work  is  a  poem  in  seven  books,  entitled  **  A 
Commentary  of  the  Work  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  which  passed 
through  thirty  editions  in  six  years,  and  obtained  for  him  the  title, "  JPrince 
of  the  French  Poets."  The  doctrines  are  those  of  the  Huguenots.  It  was 
translated  by  Joshua  Sylvester  (Ben  Jonson's  friend),  in  1605.  It  is  sup- 
posed, with  no  great  reason,  to  have  given  Milton  the  idea  of  his  great 
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Chd  quiekened  in  the  tea  and  in  the  rtoere^ 

So  manyjuhee  of  §o  many  features. 

That  m  the  waters  we  may  see  all  creatures, 

Et^n  all  that  on  the  earth  are  to  be  found. 

As  if  the  world  were  in  deep  waters  drowned. 

For  Seas  as  well  as  Skies,  have  Sun,  Moon,  Stars  ; 

Jis  well  as  Air — Swallows,  Books,  and  Stares  ; 

As  well  as  Earth — Vines,  Roses,  JVettles,  Melons, 

Mushrooms,  Pinks,  Gilliflowers,  and  many  millions 

Of  other  plants,  more  rare,  more  strange  than  these^ 

As  very  fishes  living  in  the  seas  : 

As  also  Rams,  Calves,  Horses,  Hares,  and  Hogs, 

Wolves,  Urchins,  Lions,  Elephants,  and  Dogs  ; 

Yea  Men  and  Maids  ;  and  which  I  most  admire. 

The  mitred  Bishop,  and  the  cowfed  IHar.* 

Of  u^neh,  example  but  a  few  years  since. 

Were  shown  the  Norway  and  Polonian  Prince. 

These  seem  to  be  wonders,  but  have  had  so  many  confirma- 
tioDS  from  men  of  learning  and  credit,  that  you  need  not  doubt 
them ;  nor  are  the  number,  nor  the  various  shapes  of  fishes, 
more  strange^r  more  fit  for  contemplation,  than  their  different 
natures,  inclinations,  and  actions  ;  concerning  which  I  shall  beg 
your  patient  ear  a  little  longer. 

The  cuttle-fish  will  cast  a  long  gut  out  of  her  throat,  which, 
like  as  an  angler  doth  his  line,  she  sendeth  forth  and  pulleth  in 
again  at  her  pleasure,  according  as  she  sees  some  little  fish  come 

poem.  Walton  quotes  from  the  Fifth  Day  of  the  First  Week,  but,  as 
Qsuai,  varies  from  the  original.  Du  Bartas  follows  Oppian  in  his  notice  of 
fishe3.-^m.  Ed. 

*  Various  stories  are  told  of  fish  resembling  men.  Rondeletius,  vouched 
by  Bellonius,  gives  an  account  of  a  fish  taken  in  Polonia  and  brought  alive 
to  the  king,  that  resembled  a  bishop,  and  was  afterwards  let  go  into  the 
water  again.  The  same  author  describes  a  fish  resembling  a  monk. 
Stow,  in  his  Chronicles,  says  that  a  fish  was  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry 
n.,  resembling  a  man,  which  was  kept  for  six  piontbs,  and  even  brought  to 
church,  though  he  never  spoke  nor  gave  signs  of  reason.  He  afterwards 
escaped  into  the  sea. — Hawkins. 

Redding,  in  The  Itinerary  of  Comtyall  (p.  Ill),  says,  that  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  there  is  a  species  of  shark  {Squatina  Angelus  of  Cuvier, 
and  'P  rii  of  Oppian)  taken  on  that  coast,  which  is  called  an  angel  or  monk- 
fish,  and  might  well  be  the  original  of  both  *'  the  mitred  bishop  and  the 
eowled  friar."— vfm.  Ed, 
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near  to  her ;  and  the  cuttle-fish,  being  then  hid  in  the  gravely 
lets  the  smaller  fish  nibble  and  bite  the  end  of  it,  at  which  time 
she  by  little  and  little  draws  the  smaller  fish  so  near  to  her,  that 
she  may  leap  upon  her,  and  then  catches  and  devours  her :  and 
for  this  reason  some  have  called  this  fish  the  sea-angler.* 

And  there  is  a  fish  called  a  hermit,f  that  at  a  certain  age  gets 
into  a  dead  fish's  shell,  and  like  a  hermit  dwells  there  alone, 
studying  the  wind  and  weather,  and  so  turns  her  shell,  that  she 
makes  it  defend  her  from  the  injuries  that  they  would  bring  upon 
her. 

Thero  is  also  a  fish  called,  by  JEHsn,  in  his  ninth  Book  of 
Living  Creatures,  ch.  16,  the  Adonis,^:  or  Darling  of  the  Sea ;  so 
called,  because  it  is  a  loving  and  innocent  fish^  a  fish  that  hurts 
nothing  that  hath  life,  and  is  at  peace  with  all  the  numerous 
inhabitants  of  that  vast  watery  element ;  and  truly  I  think  most 
anglers  are  so  disposed  to  most  of  mankind. 

And  there  are  also  lustful  and  chaste  fishes,  of  which  I  shall 
give  you  examples. 

And  first,  what  Du  Bartas  says  of  a  fish  called  ^he  sargus : 
which  because  none  can  express  it  better  than  he  does,  I  shall 

* 

*  The  cuttle-fish,  which  is  not  properly  a  fish,  but  of  the  class  MbUutea^ 
is  confounded  by  Walton  here  with  the  Lophiut  Pi$catoriu»,  common 
angler,  toad-fish,  sea-frog,  sea-devil.  See  Donovan,  British  Fishes,  vol. 
v.,  plate  ci.  Donovan  has  overlooked  this  passage  in  Walton,  when  he 
says  the  name  of  sea-angler  is  of  modem  origin.  Walton  probably  copied 
from  Montaigne,  but  this  trait  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  given  in  Plutarch,  De 
Solertia  Animalium,  and  in  Oppian,  Hoi.,  xi.,  192-200,  Jones's  Translation. 
The  art  employed  by  this  fish  in  taking  its  prey  has  beetr  doubted  by  some 
naturalists,  but  not  by  Tennant,  or  Donovan,  or  Yarrell,  who  says :  **  On 
the  head  are  two  long  filaments,  .  .  .  which  have  great  freedom  of  motion 
ia  any  direction.  .  .  .  They  are  of  bone  covered  by  the  common  skin,  and 
very  delicate  organs  of  touch.  .  .  .  When  couching  close  to  the  ground, 
the  fish  by  the  action  of  its  fins  stirs  up  the  mud ;  bidden  by  the  obs^curity 
thus  produced,  it  raises  the  filaments,  moves  them  in  various  directions  by 
way  of  bait,  and  as  the  small  fish  come  near  they  become  its  prey.  .  .  . 
This  design  of  the  angler  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  spider," 
&c.,  vol.  i.,  305.  Aristotle  testifies  to  the  same  thing;  as  does  St.  Am- 
brose in  his  Hextameron,  when  speaking  of  fish.— dtfin.  Ed, 

t  Oppian  (Jones),  i..  496-920.— j^m.  Ed, 

X  The  ancients  delight  in  the  praise  of  this  fish.  It  was  a  sort  of  bar- 
bel.    Oppian^  i.,  257  ;  v.,  397.-^m.  Ed, 
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give  you  in  his  own  words ;  supposing  it  shall  not  have  the  less 
credit  for  being  verse,  for  he  hath  gathered  this,  and  other  observa- 
tions, out  of  authors  that  have  been  great  and  industrious  search- 
ers into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

JTie  adtUfrau$  Sargut*  doth  not  only  change 
Wives  every  day  in  the  deep  streams,  but—strange  / 
As  if  the  honey  of  sea-love  delight 
Could  not  svffer  his  ranging  appetite^ 
Oves  courting  shC'goats  on  the  grassy  share f 
Homing  their  husbands  that  had  horns  brfore. 

And  the  same  author  writes  concerning  the  Cantharus,  that 
which  you  shall  also  hear  in  his  own  words. 

But  contrary,  the  constant  Cantharus^ 
h  ever  constant  to  his  faithful  spouse. 
In  nuptial  duties  spending  his  chaste  l{fe, 
J^ever  loves  any  but  his  own  dear  w\fe, 

*  This  story  of  the  Sargus  {Perca  Labrax,  or  Basse)  is  often  repeated  by 
the  ancients.  Du  Bartas  evidently  has  Oppian  in  his  eye  when  writing  of 
fishes,  bnt  mistakes  his  author  in  saying  that  the  finny  gallants  went 
ashore  {Swr  les  hordes  herbus).  Oppian  deseribes  the  amours  as  occurring 
when 

"  Their  sweating  ^oofo  the  swains  compel  to  lave 
Their  languid  bodies  in  the  cooling  wave ; 
•  •  •  #  • 

Tumultuous  round  the  rival  lovers  throng. 
Display  the  fin  and  roll  the  busy  tongue ; 

«  «  •  4i  • 

The  willing  goats  receive  the  soft  address. 

While  those  repeat  the  bliss  and  unfatigued  caress." 

Halieutics,  iv.,  395  {Jones). 

The  notion  w»j  derived  probably  from  the  fish  crowding  round  the 
goats  to  feed  on  the  vermin,  &c.,  which  fell  from  them.  See  also  another 
method  of  accounting  for  it  in  Lacip^de,  Hist,  des  Poissons  Tom,,  vii., 
31.— wfm.  Ed. 

t  The  cantharus,  Scarabmus,  sea  beetle.  To  show  how  closely  Oppian 
is  followed,  I  give  Jones's  translation : 

'*  The  beetle  no  promiscuous  joy  allows. 
True  to  his  vow,  and  grateM  to  his  spouse ; 
No  change  he  seeks,  nor  leaves  his  dusky  fsdr. 
Propitious  Hymen  joins  the  constant  pair." 

(I.,  845-6.)— «tfiii.  Xd. 
3* 
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Sir,  but  a  little  longer,  and  I  have  done. 

Yen.  Sir,  take  what  liberty  you  think  fit,  for  your  disoourse 
seems  to  me  music,  and  charms  me  to  an  attention. 

Pisc.  Why  then,  Sir,  I  will  take  a  little  liberty  to  tell,  or 
rather  to  remember  you  what  is  said  of  turtle-doves  ;  first,  that 
they  silently  plight  their  troth  and  marry ;  and  that  then,  the 
survivor  scorns,  as  the  Thracian  women  are  said  to  do,  to  outlive 
his  or  her  mate,  and  this  is  taken  for  a  truth,  and  if  the  survivor 
shall  ever  couple  with  another,  then  not  only  the  living  but  the 
dead,  be  it  either  the  he  or  the  she,  is  denied  the  name  and  honor 
of  a  true  turtle-dove. 

And  to  parallel  this  land- rarity,  and  teach  mankind  moral 
faithfiilness,  and  to  condemn  those  that  talk  of  religion,  and  yet 
oome  short  of  the  moral  faith  of  fish  and  fowl ;  men  that  violate 
the  law  affirmed  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  ii.,  14,  15,  to  be  writ  in  their 
hearts,  and  which,  he  says,  diall  at  the  last  day  condenm  and 
leave  them  without  excuse  ;— I  pray  hearken  to  what  Du  Bartas 
sings,  for  the  hearing  of  such  conjugal  faithfulness  will  be  music 
to  all  chaste  ears,  and  therefore  I  pray  hearken  to  what  Du 
Bartas  sings  of  the  mullet. 

Bui  far  chaste  Icve  the  Mullet  AoM  no  peer  f 
For  if  the  fisher  hath  surpri^d  her  pheer. 
As  mad  with  woe,  to  shore  she  followethf 
Prest  to  consort  him  both  in  life  and  death. 

On  the  contrary,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  house^eock,  which 
treads  any  hen,  and  then,  contrary  to  the  swan,  the  partridge, 
and  pigeon,  takes  no  care  to  hatch,  to  feed,  or  to  cherish  his  own 
brood,  but  is  senseless,  though  they  perish. 

And  it  is  considerable,  that  the  hen,  which,  because  she  also 
takes  any  cock,  expects  it  not,  who  is  sure  the  chickens  be  her 
own,  hath  by  a  moral  impression  her  care  and  afiection  to  her 
own  brood  more  than  doubled,  even  to  such  a  height,  that  our 
Saviour,  in  expressing  his  love  to  Jerusalem,  Matt,  xxiii.,  87, 
quotes  her  for  an  example  of  tender  afiection ;  as  his  Father  had 
done  Job  for  a  pattern  of  patience. 

*  Oppian,  iv.,  59.-nAii.  Sd.  Pheer,  fellow ;  bed  pheer,  bed  feUow.^- 
BoMMns. 
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And  to  parallel  this  cock,  there  be  divera  fishes  that  cast  their 
spawn  on  flags  or  stones,  and  then  leave  it  uncovered,  and  ex. 
posed  to  become  a  prey,  and  be  devoured  by  vermin,  or  other 
fishes ;  but  other  fishes,  as,  namely,  the  barbel,  take  such  care 
for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  that,  unlike  to  the  cock  or  the 
cuckoo,  they  mutually  labor,  both  the  spawner  and  the  melter, 
to  cover  their  spawn  with  sand,  or  watch  it,  or  hide  it  in  some 
secret  place,  unfrequented  by  vermin,  or  by  any  fish  but  them- 
selves. 

Sir,  these  examples  may,  to  you  and  others,  seem  strange ;  but 
they  are  testified  some  by  Aristotle,  some  by  Pliny,  some  by 
Greaner,  and  by  many  others  of  credit,  and  are  believed  and 
known  by  divers,  both  of  wisdom  and  experience,  to  be  a  truth ;. 
and  indeed  are,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  fit  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  most  serious  and  a  most  pious  man.  And  doubtless 
this  made  the  prophet  David  say,  "  They  that  occupy  themselves 
in  deep  waters  see  the  wonderful  works  of  God  :"*  indeed  such 
wonders  and  pleasures  too  as  the  land  afibrds  not. 

And  that  they  be  fit  for  the  contemplation  of  the  most  prudent, 
and  pious,  and  peaceable  men,  seems  to  be  testified  by  the  prac- 
tice of  so  many  devout  and  contemplative  men,  as  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  old,  and  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour  in  our 
latter  times ;  of  which  twelve,  we  are  sure  he  chose  four  that 
were  simple  fishermen,  whom  he  inspired  and  sent  to  publish  his 
blessed  will  to  the  Gentiles,  and  inspired  them  also  with  a  power 
to  s|>eak  all  languages,  and  by  their  powerful  eloquence  to  beget 
faith  in  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  themselves  to  suffer  for  that 
Saviour  whom  their  fore-fathers  and  they  had  crucified ;  and,  in 
their  sufferings,  to  preach  freedom  from  the  incumbrances  of  the 
law,  and  a  new  way  to  everlasting  life.  This  was  the  employ 
mcnt  of  these  happy  fishermen,  concerning  which  choice,  some 
have  made  these  observations. 

First,  That  he  never  reproved  these  for  their  employment  or 
calling,  as  he  did  scribes  and  the  mone}r .changers.  And  second- 
ly, he  found  that  the  hearts  of  such  men  by  nature  were  fitted 
for  contemplation  and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet,  and 


•  P».  cvii.,  33-24. 
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peaceable  spirits,  as  indeed  roost  anglers  are:  these  men  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  is  observed  to  love  to  plant  grace  in  good 
natures,  though  indeed  nothing  be  too  hard  for  him,  yet  these 
men  he  chose  to  call  from  their  irreprovable  employment  of  fish- 
ing, and  gave  them  grace  to  be  his  disciples,  and  to  follow  him 
and  do  wonders  ;  I  say  four  of  twelve. 

And  it  is  observable,  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  will,  that  these 
our  (out  fishermen  should  have  a  priority  of  nominaticm  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  twelve  apostles,  Mat.  x.,  2,  Acts  i.,  18,  as 
namely,  first  St.  Peter,^  St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  and 
then  the  rest  in  their  order. 

And  it  is  yet  more  observable,  that  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
went  up  into  the  mount,  when  he  left  the  rest  of  his  disciples 
and  chose  only  three  to  bear  him  company  at  his  Transfigura- 
tion, that  those  three  were  all  fishermen.  And  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  all  the  other  apostles,  after  they  betook  themselves  to 
fellow  Christ,  betook  themselves  to  be  fishermen  too ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  were  found  together 
fishing  by  Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
21st  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.f 

^  Peter  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  is  known  to*  have  angUd, 
which  was  when  he  caught  the  fish  with  the  tribute  money  in  its  mouth. 
Matt,  zvii.,  27.  In  the  poems»  published  with  the  Iter  Bareale,  by  R. 
Wild,  D.D.,  Lond.,  1671,  there  is  this  polemical  epigram  upon  those  who 
claim  authority  from  St.  Peter. 

"  Peter  a  fisher  was  and  he  caught  men, 

And  they  have  nets  and  in  them  catch  men  too ; 
Yet  I'll  not  swear  they  are  alike,  for  those 
He  caught  he  say'd,  these  catch  and  them  undo." 

•afn,  Ed. 

t  St  Jerome  on  Ezech.  xlvii.,  10,  says  that  Oppian  marks  the  num- 
ber of  kinds  of  fish  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Rittershusius,  in 
his  edition  of  Oppian  (pp.  372-6),  makes  the  same  number  from  Oppian. 
If  you  subtract  the  Cruataeea  from  Pliny's  AqualUia,  you  have  the  same 
number  very  nearly,  i.  e.,  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  So  that  if  we  take 
the  number  of  Oppian,  who  was  the  most  correct  as  a  naturalist,  to  be  that 
known  to  the  ancients,  it  corresponds  with  the  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three"  of  the  miraculous  draught ;  which  has  led  some  to  think  it  a  para- 
ble of  the  success  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  begun  by  the  fishermen 
Apostles,  reaching  the  whole  race  of  man.— gfm.  Ed, 
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And  since  I  have  your  promise  to  hear  me  with  patience,  I 
will  take  a  liberty  to  look  back  upon  an  observation  that  hath 
been  made  by  an  ingenious  and  learned  man,  who  observes,  that 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  allow  those,  whom  he  himself  hath 
appointed  to  write  his  holy  will  in  Holy  Writ,  yet,  to  express  his 
will  in  such  metaphors  as  their  former  affections  or  practice  had 
inclined  them  to ;  and  he  brings  Solomon  for  an  example,  who 
before  his  conversion  was  remarkably  carnally-amorous ;  and 
after  by  God's  appointment  wrore  that  spiritual  dialogue  or  holy 
amorous  love-song  the  Canticles,  between  God  and  his  church ; 
in  which  he  says  his  beloved  had  eyes  like  the  fish-pools  of  Hesh* 
bon.* 

And  if  this  hold  in  reason,  as  I  see  none  to  the  contrary,  then 
it  may  be  probably  concluded,  that  Moses,  who,  I  told  you  before, 
writ  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Prophet  Amos,  who  was  a  shepherd, 
wero  both  anglers ;  for  you  shall  in  all  the  Old  Testament  find  fish- 
hooks,  I  think  but  twice  mentioned,f  namely,  by  meek  Moses  the 
friend  of  God,  and  by  the  humble  Prophet  Amos. 

Concerning  which  last,  namely  the  Prophet  Amos,  I  shall  make 
biU  this  observation,  that  he  that  shall  read  the  humble,  lowly, 
plain  style  of  that  prophet,  and  compare  it  with  the  high,  glori. 
ous,  eloquent  style  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  though  they  be  both 
equally  true,  may  easily  believe  Amos  to  be,  not  only  a  shep- 
herd, but  a  good-natured,  plain  fisherman. 

Which  I  do  the  rather  believe  by  comparing  the  affectionate, 
loving,  lowly,  humble  episUes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St« 
John,  who  we  know  were  all  fishers,  with  the  glorious  language 
and  high  metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  who  we  may  believe  was 
not. 

And  for  the  lawfulness  of  fishing  it  may  very  well  be  main- 
tained by  our  Saviour's  bidding  St.  Peter  cast  his  hook  into  the 
water  and  catch  a  fish,  for  money  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  that  angling  is  of  high  esteem,  and  of  much  use 

*  The  force  of  the  compliment  liei  in  the  sparkling  cletmeM  of  the 
waters.— ^m.  Ed. 
t  Walton  forgot  Is.  six.,  8 ;  Habakkuk  i.,  15.— HotdUis. 
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in  other  nations.  He  that  reads  the  Voyages  of  Ferdinand  Men* 
dez  Pinto,*  shall  find,  that  there  he  declares  to  have  found  a  king 
and  several  priests  a  fishing. 

And  he  that  reads  Plutarch,  shall  fiud  that  angling  was  not 
contemptible  in  the  days  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
that  they  in  the  midst  of  their  wonderful  glory  used  angling  as  a 
principal  recreation.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  the  Scripture, 
angling  is  always  taken  in  the  best  sense,  and  that  though  hunt- 
ing  may  be  sometimes  so  taken,  yet  it  is  but  seldom  to  be  so 
undersUxxi.  And  let  me  add  this  more,  he  that  views  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  canons,  shall  find  hunting  to  be  forbidden  to  church- 
men, as  being  a  turbulent,  toilsome,  perplexing  recreation ;  and 
shall  find  angling  allowed  to  clergymen,  as  being  a  harmless 
recreation,  a  recreation  that  invites  them  to  contemplation  and 

quietness.t 

I  might  here  enlarge  myself  by  telling  you  what  commenda- 
tions our  learned  Perkins  bestows  on  angling :  and  how  dear  a 
lover,  and  great  a  practiser  of  it  our  learned  Doctor  Whittakert: 

*  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  who  might  be  called  the  men- 
dacious Pinto.  **  He  was  travelling  for  nearly  twenty-one  years  in  the  East 
with  many  strange  adventures.  He  is  not  named  in  the  6rst  edition.  The 
voyages  and  adventures  of  Pinto  were  translated  by  H[enpy]  C[ogan]  Gent, 
1633.    The. passage  alludM  to  by  Walton,  occurs  p.  3l9."-^Major. 

t  I  have  alluded  to  this  in  the  Bib.  Pref.  In  a  collection  of  canons  by 
St.  Ives  (Yves,  Yvon,  Yon),  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  he  gives 
the  decree  of  Gratian  forbidding  hunting,  founded  upon  the  passage  ascribed 
to  St.  Jerome  on  xc.  (in  King  James's  version,  zci.)  Psalm  (which  I  have 
given  in  my  Bib.  Pref.,  commencing  Esau,  the  usual  way  of  quoting  canon 
law).  The  reasons  for  angling  being  preferred,  are  either  conjectured  by 
Walton,  or  supplied  by  St.  Ives,  the  compiler.  I  quote  from  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonici,  of  Gregory  xiii.,  ed.  16S2  (where  the  decree  is  found  JDist. 
Ixxxvi.,  c.  II),  which  has  been  kindly  lent  me  by  a  well-read  friend. 
This  reference  has  not  been  made  by  any  previous  commentator  on  Wal- 
ton.— Jim,  Ed. 

X  William  Perkins  was  a  learned  divine  and  a  pious  and  painful  preacher. 
Dr.  William  Whittaker  was  an  able  writer  in  the  Romish  controversy,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  They  both  flourished 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century.  I  remark  the  extreme  caution  of  our 
author  in  this  passage ;  for  he  says  not  of  Perkins  as  he  does  of  Whittaker, 
that  he  was  a  "practiser  of,  but  only  that  he  bestows  (in  some  of  his  writ- 
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was,  as  Indeed  many  others  of  great  learning  have  been.  But  I 
will  content  myself  with  two  memorable  men,  that  lived  near 
to  our  own  time,  whom  I  also  take  to  have  been  ornaments  to  the 
art  of  angling. 

The  first  is  Doctor  Nowel,*  sometime  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 

iagi  we  must  conclude)  great "  commendatioDe  on  angling."  Perkins  had 
the  misfortQne  to  want  the  use  of  hb  right  hand,  as  we  find  in  this  distich 
on  him: 

**  Though  Nature  hath  thee  of  thy  right  hand  bereft, 
Right  well  thou  writest  with  the  hand  that* 8  left."— IVans. 

And,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  supposed  capable  of  even  baiting  bis  hook. 
The  fact  respecting  Whittaker  is  thus  attested  by  Fuller  in  his  Hoiy  State, 
Book  III.,  ch.  13 :  **  Fishing  with  an  angle  is  to  some  rather  a  torture 
than  a  pleasure,  to  stand  an  hour  as  mute  as  the  fish  they  mean  to  take» 
yet  herewithal  Di.  Whittaker  was  greatly  delighted." — Hawkuu, 

*  Dr.  Alexander  Nowel  was  a  learned  divine  and  famous  preacher,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  on  whose  death  he  fled  into  Germany,  till  the 
persfscutions  were  over,  when  he  returned  and  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 
He  died  in  1601.    The  monument  spoken  of  as  standing  in  Walton's  day, 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.    Dr.  Dunham  Whittaker,  in  his  HUtory 
of  Whaltey,  says  of  Nowel,  that  Walton,  '*  a  man  of  the  same  tranquil 
devotion,"  records  his  (Newel's)  spending  the  tenth  part  of  his  time  in 
angling,  "  an  amusement  suited  above  all  others  to  calm  and  contemplative 
minds,  and  sacred  as  it  would  seem  to  the  relaxation  of  eminent  divines." 
There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  authorship  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,   and  Strype  {Memoriah,  ii.,  442)  holds 
the  opinion  of  Walton  ;  but  Nowel  did  write  two  catechisms,  a  small  and  a 
larger  one,  the  latter  by  the  request  of  Secretary  Cecil  and  others,  which 
was  approved  (not  by  parliament),  bilt  by  a  convocation  held  1562.    In  the 
conference  at  Hampton  Court,  Dr.  Reynolds  distinguished  between  the  cate- 
chism of  Nowel  and  that  in  the  service-book,  saying  that  the  first  was  too 
long  and  the  latter  too  short.    Both  Nowel's  catechisms  contained  the 
doctrines  of  the  sacraments,  which  the  catechism  in  the  book  did  not,  until 
after  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  when  Dr.  Overall,  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Puritans  to  it  on  that  account,  added  what  has  been  ever  since 
printed  in  it  after  the  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.    The  true  author 
of  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  will  never  probably  be  ascertained. 
The  curious  may  consult  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities  (Herbert's), 
Tol.  iv.,  13;  and  Cardwell's  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  vol.  i.,  266. — Hawkitu,  Majors  8fe. 

Fuller  (  Worthies,  lAncashire)  ascribes  the  invention  of  bottling  ale  to 
Nowel,  who,  he  teUs  us,  having  taken  some  ale  in  a  bottle  with  him  when 
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Church  of  St.  Paul!s  in  LoncJoo,  where  his  monument  stands  yet 
undefaced  :  a  man  that  in  the  Reformation  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
not  that  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  so  noted  for  his  meek  spirit,  deep 
learning,  prudence  and  piety,  that  the  then  parliament  and  con- 
vocation both,  chose,  enjoined,  and  trusted  him  to  be  the  man  to 
make  a  catechism  for  public  use,  such  a  one  as  should  stand  as  a 
rule  for  faith  and  manners  to  their  posterity.  And  the  good  old 
man,  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing  that  God  leads 
us  not  to  heaven  ,by  many  nor  by  hard  questions,  like  an  honest 
angler,  made  that  good,  plain,  unperplexed  catechism  which  is 
printed  with  our  good  old  service-book.  I  say,  this  good  man 
was  a  dear  lover,  and  constant  practiser  of  angling,  as  any  age 
can  produce ;  and  his  custom  was  to  spend  besides  his  fixed 
hours  of  prayer,  those  hours  which  by  command  of  the  church 
were  enjoined  the  clergy,  and  voluntarily  dedicated  to  devotion 
by  many  primitive  Christians :  I  say,  besides  those  hours,  this 
good  man  was  observed  to  spend  a  tenth  part  of  his  time  in  an- 
gling ;  and  also,  for  I  have  conversed  with  those  which  have 
conversed  with  him,  to  bestow  a  tenth ,  part  of  his  revenue,  and 
usually  all  his  fish,  amongst  the  poor  that  inhabited  near  to  those 
rivers  in  which  it  was  caught :  saying  often,  **  That  Ciiarity  gave 
life  to  Religion :"  and  at  his  return  to  his  house  would  praise 
God  he  had  spent  that  day  free  from  worldly  trouble  ;  both  harm- 
lessly, and  in  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman.  And  this 
good  man  was  well  content,  if  not  desirous,  that  posterity  should 
know  he  was  an  angler,  as  may  appear  by  his  picture,  now  to  be 
seen,  and  carefully  kept  in  Braz^n-nose-College,  to  which  he  was 
a  liberal  benefactor,  in  which  picture  he  is  drawn  leaning  on  a 
desk  with  his  Bible  before  him,  and  on  one  hand  of  him  his  lines, 
hooks,  and  other  tackling  lying  in  a  round ;  and  on  his  other 
hand  are  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts :  and  by  them  this  is 
written,  "  That  he  died  13  Feb.,  1601,  being  aged  95  years,  44 
of  which  he  had  been  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  and  that  his 
age  had  neither  impaired  his  hearing,  nor  dimmed  his  eyes,  nor 

he  went  an  angling,  forgot  it  in  the  gram,  and  found  it  a  few  days  afterwards 
**  not  a  bottle  any  longer,  but  a  gun,**  from  the  noise  it  made  on  drawing  the 
€Ovk.«*-»xuiiiwtn#. 
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weakened  his  memoiy,  nor  made  any  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
weak  or  useless.''  'Tis  said  that  angling  and  temperance  were 
great  causes  of  these  blessings,  and  I  wish  the  like  to  all  that 
imitate  him,  and  love  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man. 

My  next  and  last  example  shall  be  that  under-valuerof  money^ 
the  late  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,*  a  nian 
with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and  conversed,  a  man  whose 
foreign  employments  in  the  service  of  this  nation,  and  whose 
experience,  learning,  wit,  and  cheerfulness,  made  his  company 
to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind  :  this  man,  whose 
very  approbation  of  angling  were  sufficient  to  convince  any 
modest  censurer  of  it,  this  man  was  a  most  dear  lover,  and  a 
frequent  practiser  of  the  art  of  angling  ;  of  which  he  would  say, 
"  'Twas  an  employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  was  then  not 
idly  spent :"  for  angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  **  a  rest  to  his 
mind,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of 
unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  content- 
edness :"  and  "  that  it  begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those 
that  professed  and  practised  it."  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  will 
find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of  humility,  which  has  a  calm- 
ness of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it. 

Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do  easily 

•  See  hJ8  Life,  by  Walton,  No.  Ixxxii.  of  this  Library.  The  good  provoet 
had  a  fishing-house  in  the  Thames,  near  Windsor,  where  he  used  to  enjoy 
his  quiet  sport  and  the  society  of  "  the  ever  welcome  company  "  of  his 
friend  Walton,  '*  at  the  time  of  the  fly  and  the  cork.'*  "  The  whole  scene- 
ry,'* according  to  the  description  of  Jesse  (the  naturalist,  author  of  Angler's 
Itambles)^*'  appears  suited  to  a  lover  of  angling.  A  little  green  lawn  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  river,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  modest  fishing-house  is  seen, 
such  an  one  as  we  may  suppose  the  provost  and  his  friend  might  retire  to 
either  for  shelter  or  to  partake  of  fishermen's  fare.  It  stands  on  an  ayte, 
round  which  the  delicate  clear  river  finds  its  way.  To  the  left,  the  tur- 
rets of  Windsor  Castle  are  seen  through  a  vista  of  magnificent  elms ;  and 
to  the  right,  the  chapel  and  college  of  Eton,  with  their  venerable  and 
beautiful  architecture,  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scenery ;  and  .  .  .  near  by 
are  graceful  willows,  amongst  which  the  sedge  bird  and  the  willow  wren 
tiog  in  concert  day  and  night.  The  property  still  belongs  to  Eton  Col- 
lege, and  is  rented  by  Mr.  Bachelder,  of  Windsor,  a  worthy  and  expert 
brother  of  the  angle.** — Sir  H,  JVUholas. 
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believe  that  peace,  and  patience,  and  a  calm  content,  did  cohabit 
in  the  cheerful  heart  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  because  I  know  that 
when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age,  he  made  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasure  that  possessed  him,  as  he 
sat  quietly  in  a  summer's  evening  on  a  bank  a  jfishing ;  it  is  a 
description  of  the  spring,  which,  because  it  glided  as  soft  and 
sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that  river  does  at  this  time,  by  which  it 
was  then  made,  I  shall  repeat  it  unto  you. 

This  day  dame  JSTature  aeenCd  in  laoe: 
The  lusty  aap  began  to  move  ; 
Freah  juice  did  stir  th*  embrdeing  ttines. 
And  birds  had  dravm  their  valentines^ 
The  jealous  Trouty  that  low  did  lie. 
Rose  at  a  well-dissembled  fly; 
There  stood  my  friend*  with  patient  skill, 
Attending  of  his  trembling  quill. 
Already  were  the  eaves  possest 
With  the  swift  pilgrim's  daubed  nest : 
The  groves  already  did  rejoice. 
In  PhUomeVs  triumphing  voice : 
The  showers  were  short,  the  weather  mild. 
The  morning  fresh t  the  evening  smiVd. 
Joan  takes  her  neat  ruWd  paU,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow  ; 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  syllabub  or  twain. 
The  fields  and  gardens  were  beset 
With  tulips,  crocus,  violet  ; 
And  nolo,  though  late,  the  modest  rose. 
Did  more  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 
Thus  all  looks  gay,  and  full  of  cheer. 
To  welcome  the  new-livery*d  year. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  then  possessed  the  undisturbed 
mind  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Will  you  hear  the  wish  of  another 
angler,  and  the  commendation  of  his  happy  life,  which  he  also 
sings  in  verse  ?  viz.,  Jo.  Davors,  Esq.f 

*  Walton,  doubtless,  is  the  friend  here  spoken  of. 

f  John  Dennys,  not  Jo.  Davors.  See  my  notice  of  his  **  Secrets  of 
Angling,"  Bib.  Pref.  As  usual,  Walton  has,  from  a  slip  of  memory,  or 
more  probably  from  design,  varied  the  lines,  as  he  puts  for  *<  Trent  and 
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Let  me  tine  harmlessly,  and  near  the  brink 

Of  Trent  or  Jlvtm,  have  a  dwelling-place  ; 

Where  J  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down  sink 

With  eager  bite  of  perch,  or  bleak,  or  dace. 

And  on  the  toorfd  and  my  Creator  think  ; 

WhiUt  tome  men  etrive  ill-gotten  goods  f  embrace. 
And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 
Of  wine,  or  toorse,  in  war  and  wantonness. 

'  Let  them  that  list,  these  pastimes  still  pursue. 

And  on  such  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill, 

80  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view. 

And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will. 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue. 

Bed  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodil. 
Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rays. 
Pale  gander-grass,  and  azure  eulverkeys. 

I  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold 
The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  sky. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof,  like  bttming  gold. 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great  eye; 
The  watery  clouds  that,  in  the  air  up  rolPd, 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colors  fly  ; 
And  fair  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head. 
Still  blushing,  rise  from  old  TithonusI*  bed. 

The  hills  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains. 
The  plains  extended  level  with  the  ground. 
The  grounds  divided  into  sundry  veins. 
These  veins  enclotfd  with  rivers  running  rottnd; 
These  rivers  making  way  through  nature^s  chains 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound  ; 
The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  vallies  low. 
Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  flow. 

Avon,"  "  Tyne  and  Trent,"  "  Barbel  *'  for  "  Perch  ;'*  and  the  three  last 
lines  of  the  first  verse  instead  of  those  of  Dennys,  which  are, 

<*  While  they  proud  Thais'  painted  cheek  embrace. 
And  with  the  fume  of  strong  tobacco  smoke, 
And  quaifiing  round,  are  ready  for  to  choke." 

bMidee  other  less  noticeable  changes.— yfm.  Sd. 
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The  lofty  woods,  the  forrnU  Moidt  and  long, 
JS.dom*d  with  leaves  and  branches  freak  and  green. 
In  whose  cool  bowers  the  birds  with  many  a  song 
Do  welcome  with  their  quire  the  svmmer's  Queen  : 
The  meadows  fair,  where  Florals  gifts  among 
Jlre  intermixed,  with  verdant  grass  between  : 
The  silver-secUedfish,  that  softly  svmn 
Within  the  sweet  broof^s  crystal  watery  stream. 

Jill  thescy  and  many  more  of  his  creation 
ThtU  made  the  heavens,  the  angler  oft  doth  see  ; 
Taking  therein  no  little  delectation. 
To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderful  they  be  ; 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 
To  set  his  heart  from  other  fancies  free  ; 

And  whilst  he  looks  on  these  with  joyful  eye. 

His  mind  is  rapt  above  the  starry  sky. 

Sir,  I  am  glad  my  memory  has  not  lost  these  last  verses,  be- 
cause they  are  somewhat  more  pleasant  and  more  suitable  to 
May-day,  than  my  harsh  discourse,  and  I  am  glad  your  patience 
hath  held  out  so  long,  as  to  hear  them  and  me :  for  both  together 
have  brought  us  within  the  sight  of  the  Thatched-house  :  and  I 
must  be  your  debtor,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  attention,  for  the 
rest  of  my  promised  discourse,  till  some  other  opportunity,  and  a 
like  time  of  leisure. 

Yen.  Sir,  you  have  angled  me  on  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
Thatched-house ;  and  I  now  find  your  words  true,  "  That  good 
company  makes  the  way  to  seem  short ;"  for  trust  me.  Sir,  I 
thought  we  had  wanted  three  miles  of  this  house  fill  you  shewed 
it  to  me ;  but  now  we  are  at  it,  we'll  turn  into  it,  and  refresh 
ourselves  with  a  cup  of  drink  and  a  little  rest. 

Pisc.  Most  gladly.  Sir,  and  we'll  drink  a  civil  cup  to  all  the 
otter-hunters  that  are  to  meet  you  to-morrow. 

Yen.  That  we  will.  Sir,  and  to  all  the  lovers  of  angling  too, 
of  which  number  I  am  now  willing  to  be  one  myself;  for  by  the 
help  of  your  good  discourse  and  company,  I  have  put  on  new 
thoughts  both  of  the  art  of  angling,  and  of  all  that  profess  it : 
and  if  you  will  but  meet  me  to-morrow,  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  and  bestow  one  day  with  me  and  my  friends  in  hunt- 
ing the  otter,  I  will  dedicate  the  next  two  days  to  wait  upon  you, 
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and  we  two  will  for  that  time  do  nothing  but  angle,  and  talk  of 
fish  and  fishing. 

Pisc.  'Tis  a  match,  Sir,  I'll  not  fail  you,  Grod  willing,  to  be  at 
Amwell-hill*  to-morrow  morning  before  sun-rising. 

*  Amwell-hill,  now  called  Amwellbury.  This  beautiAil  village  is  the 
•abject  of  a  poem  by  John  Scott,  Elsq.,  1782,  in  which  Walton  ii  thus 
alladed  to. 

"It  little  yields 
Of  interesting  art  to  swell  the  page 
Of  history  or  song ;  yet  much  the  soul 
Its  sweet  simplicity  delights,  and  oft 
From  noise  of  busy  towns,  to  fields  and  groves 
The  muses'  sons  have  fled  to  find  repose. 
Fam'd  Walton,  erst  th'  ingenious  fisher  swam 
Oft  our  fair  haunts  explored  :  upon  Lea's  shore. 
Beneath  some  green  tree  oft  his  angle  laid. 
His  sport  suspending  to  admire  their  charn^s." 

Sir  H.  JVUMas 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Observations  of  the  Otter  and  Chub. 

Vekatob.  My  friend  Piscator,  you  have  kept  time  with  my 
thoughts,  for  the  sun  is  just  rising,  and  I  myself  just  now  come 
to  this  place,  and  the  dogs  have  just  now  put  down  an  otCer. 
Look  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  in  that  meadow, 
chequered  with  water-lilies  and  lady-smocks ;  there  you  may  see 
what  work  they  make :  look,  look,  you  may  see  all  busy,  men 
and  dogs,  dogs  and  men  all  busy. 

Pisc.  Sir,  I  am  right  glad  to  meet  you,  and  glad  to  have  so 
fair  an  entrance  into  this  day's  sport,  and  glad  to  see  so  many 
dogs,  and  more  men  all  in  pursuit  of  the  otter ;  let's  compliment 
no  longer,  but  join  unto  them ;  come,  honest  Venator,  let's  be 
gone,  let  us  make  haste ;  I  long  to  be  doing ;  no  reasonable 
hedge  or  ditch  shall  hold  me. 

Vbn.  Gentleman  Huntsman,  where  found  you  this  otter  ? 

Hunt.  Marry,  Sir,  we  found  her  a  mile  from  this  place  a  fish- 
ing :  she  has  this  morning  eaten  the  greatest  part  of  this  trout ; 
she  has  only  left  thus  much  of  it  as  you  see,  and  was  fishing  for 
more  ;  when  we  came  we  found  her  just  at  it :  but  we  were  here 
very  early,  we  were  here  an  hour  before  sun-rise,  and  have 
given  her  no  rest  since  we  came  ;  sure  she  will  hardly  escape 
all  these  dogs  and  men.     I  am  to  have  the  skin  if  we  kill  her. 

Ven.  Why,  Sir,  what's  the  skin  worth  1 

Hunt.  'Tis  worth  ten  shillings  to  make  gloves ;  the  gloves  of 
an  otter  are  the  best  fortification  for  your  hands  that  can  be 
thought  on  against  wet  weather. 

Pisc.  I  pray,  honest  Huntsman,  let  me  ask  you  a  pleasant 
question  ;  do  you  hunt  a  beast  or  a  fish  ? 

Httnt.  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resolve  you,  I  leave  it  to 


\ 
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be  resolved  by  the  College  of  Carthusians,*  who  have  made  vows 
never  to  eat  flesh.  But  I  have  heard,  the  question  hath  been 
debated  among  many  great  clerks,  and  they  seem  to  differ  about 
it ;  yet  most  agree  that  her  tail  is  fish  :  and  if  her  body  be  fish 
too,  then  I  may  say,  that  a  fish  will  walk  upon  land,  for  an  otter 
does  so  sometimes  five,  or  six,  or  ten  miles  in  a  night  to  catch  for 
her  young  ones,  or  to  glut  herself  with  fish,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  pigeons  will  fly  forty  miles  for  a  breakfast ;  but.  Sir,  I  am 
sure  the  otter  devours  much  fish,  and  kills  and  spoils  much  more 
than  he  eats :  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  this  dog-fisher,  for  so  the 
Latins  call  him,  can  smell  a  fish  in  the  water  an  hundred  yards 
from  him :  Gesner  says  much  further,  and  that  his  stones  are 
good  against  the  falling-sickness :  and  that  there  is  an  herb, 
benione,  which  being  hung  in  a  linen  cloth  near  a  fish-pond,  or 
any  haunt  that  he  uses,  makes  him  to  avoid  the  place ;  which 
proves  he  smeUs  both  by  water  and  land  ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
there  is  brave  hunting  this  water-dog  in  Cornwall,  where  there 
have  been  so  many,  that  our  learned  Camden  says,  there  is  a 
river  called  Ottersey,t  which  was  so  named,  by  reason  of  the 
abundance  of  otters  that  bred  and  fed  in  it. 

And  thus  much  for  my  knowledge  of  the  otter,  which  you  may 
now  see  above  water  at  vent,  and  the  dogs  close  with  him  ;  I  now 
see  he  will  not  last  long,  follow  therefore,  my  masters,  follow,  for 
Sweetlips  was  like  to  have  him  at  this  last  vent. 

Ven.  Oh  me,  all  the  horse  are  got  over  the  river,  what  shall 
we  do  now  ?  shall  we  follow  them  over  the  water  ? 

Hunt.  No,  Sir,  no,  be  not  so  eager,  stay  a  little  and  follow 
me,  for  both  they  and  the  dogs  will  be  suddenly  on  this  side  again, 


*  What  Walton  here  aayi  of  the  otter,  he  takes  from  Topsell's  (Rev.  £dw.) 
Hiitorie  o/  Four-Footed  BeaatSy  Lond.,  1607,  which  is  mainly  a  translation 
of  Gesner,  De  QuadrupedibttSy  with  some  additional  observations  and  au- 
thorities. The  statement  about  the  Carthusian  friars,  is  copied  by  Topsell 
from  Gesner,  lib.  i.,  Lutra.  ^lian,  De  JVat.  Anim.,  i.,  calls  the  otter  a 
sea'dogy  which  is  the  name  he  bears  in  the  East,  as  in  the  Latin  of  Pliny ; 
hence  the  name  dog-fisher  by  Walton  for  dog-fish.  Topsell  also  speaks  of 
the  otter  being  tamed  and  used  in  fishing. — Jim.  Ed. 

t  Cambden,  Britannia,  p.  32,  names  it  Otterey,  and  placet  it  in  D^voor- 
■hire,  not  ComwalL — JIfoees  Brawn, 
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I  warrant  you ;  and  the  otter  too,  it  may  be :  now  have  at  him 
with  Kilbuck,  for  he  vents  again. 

Yen.  Marry  so  he  does,  for  look  he  vents  in  that  comer. 
Now,  now  Ringwood  has  him :  now  he's  gone  again,  and  has  bit 
the  poor  dog.  Now  Sweetlips  has  her ;  hold  her,  Sweetlips  I 
now  all  the  dogs  have  her,  some  above  and  some  under  water ; 
but  now,  now  she's  tired,  and  past  losing  :  come  bring  her  to  me, 
Sweetlips.  Look,  'tis  a  bitch-otter,  and  she  has  lately  whelped^ 
let's  go  to  the  place  where  she  was  put  down,  and  not  far  from  it 
you  will  find  all  her  young  ones,  I  dare  warrant  you,  and  kill 
them  all  too. 

Hunt.  Come,  gentlemen,  come  all,  let's  go  to  the  place  where 
we  put  down  the  otter.  Look  you,  hereabout  it  was  that  she 
kennelled ;  look  you,  here  it  was  indeed,  for  here's  her  young 
ones,  not  less  than  five ;  come,  let's  kill  them  all. 

Pisc.  No,  I  pray.  Sir,  save  me  one,  and  I'll  try  if  I  can  make 
her  tame,  as  I  know  an  ingenious  gentleman  in  Leicestershire, 
Mr.  Nich.  Seagrave,  has  done ;  who  hath  not  only  made  her 
tame,  but  to  catch  fish,  and  do  many  other  things  of  much  plea- 
sure. 

Hunt.  Take  one  with  all  my  heart,  but  let  us  kill  the  rest. 
And  now  let's  go  to  an  honest  ale-house,  where  we  may  have  a 
cup  of  good  barley-wine,  and  sing  Old  Rose/  and  all  of  ua 
rejoice  together. 

Yen.  Come,  my  friend  Piscator,  let  me  invite  you  along  with 
us ;  I'll  bear  your  charges  this  night,  and  you  shall  bear  mine 
to-morrow ;  for  my  intention  is  to  accompany  you  a  day  or  two 
in  fishing. 


*  A  rollicking  drinking  song  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  Hannington's 
collection : 

**  Now  weVe  met  like  jovial  fellows. 
Let  as  do  as  wise  men  tell  us. 
Sing  Old  Rose  and  bum  the  bellows/*  &c. 

Sir  H.  JVieholoM. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  tact  with  which  here  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion the  next  day,  Walton  contrasts  the  noisy,  intemperate  hontman*  with 
the  quiet,  well  behaved  angler.— «d^.  Sds 
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Pisc.  Sir,  your  request  is  granted,  and  I  shall  be  right  glad, 
both  to  exchange  such  a  courtesy,  and  also  to  enjoy  your  com- 
pany. 

Ven.  Well,  now  let's  go  to  your  sport  of  angling. 

Pisc.  Let's  be  going  with  all  my  heart.  Grod  keep  you  ally 
Gentlemen,  and  send  you  meet  this  day  with  another  bitch-otter, 
and  kill  her  merrily,  and  all  her  young  ones  too. 

Vbn.  Now,  Piscator,  where  will  you  begin  to  fish  ? 

Pisc.  We  are  not  yet  come  to  a  likely  place,  I  must  walk  a 
mile  further  yet,  before  I  begin. 

Ven.  Well  then,  I  pray,  as  we  walk  tell  me  freely,  how  do 
you  like  your  lodging,  and  mine  host,  and  the  company  ?  Is  not 
mine  host  a  witty  man  ? 

Pisc.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  presently  what  I  think  of  your  host ; 
but  first  I  will  tell  you,  I  am  glad  these  otters  were  killed,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  there  are  no  more  otter-killers :  for  I  know  that 
the  want  of  otter-killers,  and  the  not  keeping  the  fence-months  for 
the  preservation  of  fish,  will  in  time  prove  the  destruction  of  all 
rivers ;  and  those  very  few  that  are  lefl,  that  make  conscience 
of  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  of  keeping  days  of  abstinence, 
will  be  forced  to  eat  fiesh,  or  suffer  more  inconveniences  than 
are  yet  foreseen. 

Ven.  Why,  Sir,  what  be  those  that  you  call  the  fence-months  ? 

Pisc.  Sir,  they  be  principally  three,  namely,  March,  April,  and 
May,  for  these  be  the  usual  months  that  salmon  come  out  of  the 
sea  to  spawn  in  most  fresh  rivers,  and  their  fry  would  about  a 
certain  time  return  back  to  the  salt  water,  if  they  were  not 
hindered  by  wears  and  unlawful  gins,  which  the  greedy  fisher- 
men set,  and  so  destroy  them  by  thousands,  as  they  would,  being 
so  taught  by  nature,  change  the  fresh  for  salt  water.  He  that 
shall  view  the  wise  statutes  made  in  the  13th  of  Edward  I.,  and 
the  like  in  Richard  III.,  may  see  several  provisions  made  against 
the  destruction  of  fish :  and  though  I  profess  no  knowledge  of  the 
law,  yet  I  am  sure  the  regulation  of  these  defects  might  be  easily 
mended.  But  I  remember  that  a  wise  friend  of  mine  did  usually 
say,  *'  That  which  is  everybody's  business,  is  nobody's  business." 
If  it  were  otherwise,  there  could  not  be  so  many  nets  and  fish 
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that  are  under  the  statute-size,  sold  daily  amongst  us,  and  of 
which  the  conservators  of  the  waters  should  be  ashamed. 

Rut  above  all,  the  taking  fish  in  spawning- time,  may  be  said 
to  be  against  nature ;  it  is  like  the  taking  the  dam  on  the  nest 
when  she  hatches  her  young :  a  sin  so  against  nature,  that 
Almighty  God  hath  in  the  levitical  law  made  a  law  against  it.* 

But  the  poor  fish  have  enemies  enough  beside  such  unnatural 
fishermen,  as  namely,  the  otters  that  I  spake  of,  the  cormorant, 
the  bittern,  the  osprey,  the  sea-gull,  the  heron,  the  king-fisher, 
the  gorara,  the  puet,  the  swan,  goose,  ducks,  and  the  craber, 
which  some  call  the  water- rat :  against  all  which  any  honest  man 
may  make  a  just  quarrel,  but  I  will  not,  I  will  leave  them  to  be 
quarrelled  with,  and  killed  by  others ;  fi^r  I  am  not  of  a  cruel 
nature,  I  love  to  kill  nothing  but  fish. 

And  now  to  your  question  concerning  your  host ;  to  speak 
trulyif  he  is  not  to  me  a  good  companion  :  for  most  of  his  conceits 
were  either  Scripture-jests,  or  lascivious  jests ;  for  which  I  count 
no  man  witty,  for  the  devil  will  help  a  man  that  way  inclined,  to 
the  first;  and  his  own  corrupt  nature,  which  he  always  carries 
with  him,  to  the  latter ;  but  a  companion  that  feasts  the  company 
with  wit  and  mirth,  and  leaves  out  the  sin  which  is  usually  mixed 
with  them,  he  is  the  man  ;  and  indeed  such  a  companion  should 
have  his  charges  borne,  and  to  such  company  I  hope  to  bring  you 
this  night ;  for  at  Trout-hall,^  not  far  from  this  place,  where  I 
purpose  to  lodge  to-night,  there  is  usually  an  angler  that  proves 
good  company :  and  let  me  tell  you,  good  company  and  good 
discourse  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue :  but  for  such  discourse 
as  we  heard  last  night,  it  infects  others,  the  very  boys  will  learn 
to  talk  and  swear  as  they  heard  mine  host,  and  another  of  the 
company  that  shall  be  nameless ;  I  am  sorry  the  other  is  a  gen« 


^  Deuteronomy,  chap,  zxii.,  6,7. 

t  Would  that  all  who  are  anglers  followed  father  Walton'i  opinion  and 
practice ! 

X  Piseator  and  hit  fViend  did  not  aleep,  as  he  proposes  here,  at  Trout- 
ball,  but  returned  to  the  ale-house  where  they  dined,  which  we  learn  was 
called  Bleak-hall.  The  plan  was  changed,  because  the  hostess,  "  on  hit 
going  out  of  the  door,  told  him  that  his  brother  Peter  and  a  chonful  com* 
panion  had  H&t  word  they  would  lodge  there  tl^at  Aight" 
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tieman,  for  less  religion  will  not  save  their  souls  than  a  beggar's ; 
I  think  more  will  be  required  at  the  last  great  day.  Well,  you 
know  what  example  is  able  to  do,  and  I  know  what  the  poet  says 
in  the  like  case,  which  is  worthy  to  be  noted  by  all  parents  and 
people  of  civility : 

•  • • Many  a  one 

Owet  to  hu  country  Ma  religion  : 

And  in  another  would  a»  strongly  grow. 

Had  but  Hi  nuroe  or  mother  taught  kim  $o. 

This  is  reason  put  into  verse,  and  worthy  the  consideration  of 
a  wise  man.  But  of  this  no  more ;  for  though  I  love  civility, 
yet  I  hate  severe  censures :  I'll  to  my  own  art,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  at  yonder  tree  I  shall  catch  a  chub,  and  then  we'll  return  to 
an  honest  cleanly  hostess,  that  I  know  right  well ;  rest  ourselves 
there,  and  dress  it  for  our  dinner. 

^  Yen.  Oh,  Sir,  a  chub  b  the  worst  fish  that  swims,*  I  hoped  for 
a  trout  to  my  dinner. 

Pisc.  Trust  me.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  likely  place  for  a  trout 
hereabout,  and  we  stayed  so  long  to  take  our  leave  of  your  hunts- 
men this  morning,  that  the  sun  is  got  so  high,  and  shines  so  clear, 
that  I  will  not  undertake  the  catching  of  a  trout  till  evening ; 
and  though  a  chub  be  by  you  and  many  others  reckoned  the 
worst  fish,  yet  you  shall  see  I'll  make  it  a  good  fish,  by  dress- 
ing it. 

Ven.  Why,  how  will  you  dress  him  ? 

Pisc.  I'll  tell  you  by  and  by,  when  I  have  caught  him.  Look 
you  here,  Sir,  do  you  see  ?  but  you  must  stand  very  close  :  there 
lie  upon  the  top  of  the  water  in  this  very  hole  twenty  chubs ;  I'll 
catch  only  one,  and  that  shall  be  the  biggest  of  them  all :  and 

*  The  chub  of  this  country  is  the  scorn  and  vexation  of  the  angler,  and, 
except  when  large,  is  by  no  means  the  shy  fish  that  Walton  and  other 
English  writers  describe  him  to  be ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  bold  biter, 
more  rea/^y  than  welcome  at  any  bait  offered  to  him.  Palmer  Hackle  {Hints 
an  Angling  and  Angling  Excursions  in  France^  &c.,  Lon.,  1846,  8yo.), 
speaking  of  Walton's  recipe  for  cooking  the  chub,  suggests  as  an  improTe- 
ment  that  the  chub  be  left  out,  in  imitation  of  the  Irish  play  bill  which 
announced  that  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  would  be  performed,  the  part  of 
Hamlet  omitted.  Hackle  also  says  that  the  chub  in  France  has  been  known 
to  rtach  a  wsigfat  of  ten  pounds;  but  this  is  in  •nonaoos  nzs.-^Mte.  2Bd, 
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that  I  will  do  ao,  I'll  hold  you  twenty  to  cuie,  and  you  ahali  aae  It 
doae. 

VxN.  Ay,  marry,  Sir,  you  now  talk  like  an  artist,  and  I'll  aay 
you  are  one,  when  1  ehall  see  you  perform  what  you  say  you  can 
do :  but  I  yet  doubt  it. 

PiBC.  You  shall  not  doubt  it  long,  for  you  ihatl  see  me  do  it 
presently  :  look,  the  biggest  of  these  chubs  has  had  some  bruise 
upon  his  tail,  by  a  pike  or  some  other  accident,  and  that  looks 
like  a  white  spot;  that  very  chub  1  mean  to  put  into  your  handa 
presently ;  sit  you  but  down  in  the  shade,  and  stay  but  a  little 
while,  and  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  bring  him  to  you. 

Veit.  Ill  sit  down  and  hope  well,  because  you  seem  to  be  k> 
confident. 

Pisc.  Look  you.  Sir,  there  is  a  trial  of  my  skill,  here  he  is; 


that  very  Chub  that  I  showed  you  with  the  white  spot  on  fais  tail : 
and  I'll  be  as  certain  to  make  him  a  good  dish  of  meat,  as  I  was 
to  catch  him.  I'll  now  lead  you  to  an  honest  ale-house  where 
we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty 
ballads  stuck  about  the  wall ;  there  my  HoBteas,  which  I  may 
tell  you,  is  both  cleanly  and  handsome  and  civil,  hath  dressed 
many  a  one  for  me,  and  shall  now  dress  it  after  my  fashion,  and 
I  warrant  it  good  meat. 

Ven.  Come,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  for  !  begin  to  be  hungry, 
and  long  to  be  at  it,  and  indeed  to  rest  myself  too ;  for  though  I 
have  walked  but  four  miles  this  morning,  yet  I  begin  to  be  weary ; 
yesterday's  hunting  hangs  still  upon  me. 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  and  you  shall  quickly  be  at  rest,  for  yonder 
b  the  house  I  mean  to  bring  you  to. 

Come,  Hostess,  how  do  you  do  1    Will  you  first  give  us  a  sup 
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of  your  best  drink,  and  then  dress  this  chub,  as  you  dressed  my 
last,  when  I  and  my  friend  were  here  about  eight  or  ten  days 
ago  ?  But  you  must  do  me  one  courtesy,  it  must  be  done  in- 
stantly. 

Hostess.  I  will  do  it,  Mr.  Piscator,  and  with  all  the  speed  I 
can. 

Pisc.  Now,  Sir,  has  not  my  Hostess  made  haste  ?  and  does  not 
the  fish  look  lovely  ? 

Yen.  Both,  upon  my  word,  Sir,  and  therefore  let's  say  grace, 
and  fall  to  eating  of  it.  * 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

Yen.  Trust  me,  'tis  as  good  meat  as  I  ever  tasted  :  now  let 
me  thank  you  for  it,  drink  to  you,  and  beg  a  courtesy  of  you ; 
but  it  must  not  be  denied  me. 

Pisc.  What  is  it,  I  pray,  Sir :  you  are  so  modest,  that  methinks 
I  may  promise  to  grant  it  before  it  is  asked. 

Yen.  Why,  Sir,  it  is,  that  from  henceforth  you  would  allow 
me  to  call  you  Master,  and  that  really  I  may  be  your  scholar ; 
for  you  are  such  a  companion,  and  have  so  quickly  caught,  and 
so  excellently  cooked  this  fish,  as  makes  me  ambitious  to  be  your 
scholar. 

Pisc.  Give  me  your  hand ;  from  this  time  forward  I  will  be 
your  master,  and  teach  you  as  much  of  this  art  as  I  am  able  ; 
and  will,  as  you  desire  me,  tell  you  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
most  of  the  fish  that  we  are  able  to  angle  for,  and  I  am  sure  I 
both  can  and  will  tell  vou  more  than  any  common  angler  yet 
knows. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

How  to  fish  for,  and  to  dress  the  Chayender,  or  Chub. 

P18CATOR.  The  chub,  though  he  eat  well  thus  dressed,  yet  as 
he  is  usually  dressed,  he  does  not :  he  is  objected  against,  not 
only  for  being  full  of  small  forked  bones,  dispersed  through  all 
his  body,  but  that  he  eats  waterish,  and  that  the  flesh  of  him  is 
not  firm,  but  short  and  tasteless.  The  French  esteem  him  so 
mean,  as  to  call  him  Un  Vilain ;  nevertheless  he  may  be  so 
dressed  as  to  make  him  very  good  meat ;  as  namely,  if  he  be  a 
large  chub,  then  dress  him  thus  : 

First  scale  him,  and  then  wash  him  clean,  and  then  take  out 
his  guts  ;  and  to  that  end  make  the  hole  as  little  and  near  to  his 
gills  as  you  may  conveniently,  and  especially  make  clean  his 
throat  from  the  grass  and  weeds  that  are  usually  in  it,  for  if  that 
be  not  very  clean,  it  will  make  him  to  taste  very  sour :  having 
so  done,  put  some  sweet  herbs  into  his  belly,  and  then  tie  him 
with  two  or  three  splinters  to  a  spit,  and  roast  him,  basted  often 
with  vinegar,  or  rather  verjuice  and  butter,  with  good  store  of  salt 
mixed  with  it. 

Being  thus  dressed,  you  will  find  him  a  much  better  dish  of 
meat  than  you,  or  most  folk,  even  than  anglers  themselves,  do 
imagine  ;  for  this  dries  up  the  fluid  watery  humor  with  which  all 
chubs  do  abound. 

But  take  this  rule  with  you,  that  a  chub  newly  taken  and 
newly  dressed,  is  so  much  better  than  a  chub  of  a  day's  keeping 
after  he  is  dead,  that  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to 
cherries  newly  gathered  from  a  tree,  and  others  that  have  been 
bruised  and  lain  a  day  or  two  in  water.  But  the  chub  being 
thus  used  and  dressed  presently,  and  not  washed  after  he  is  gut- 
ted ; — for  note,  that  lying  long  in  water,  and  washing  the  blood 
out  of  any  fish  after  they  be  gutted,  abates  much  of  their  sweet- 
ness,— ^you  will  find  the  chub  being  dressed  in  the  blood  and 
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quickly,  to  be  such  meat  as  will  recompense  your  labor,  and  diaa* 
buse  your  opinion. 

Or  you  may  dress  the  chavender  or  chub  thus  : 

When  you  have  scaled  him,  and  cut  off  his  tail  and  fins,  ana 
washed  him  very  clean,  then  chine  or  slit  him  through  the  mid. 
die,  as  a  salt  fish  is  usually  cut ;  then  give  him  three  or  four 
cuts  or  scotches  on  the  back  with  your  knife,  and  broil  him  on 
charcoal,  or  wood-coal  that  are  free  from  smoke,  and  all  the  time 
he  is  a  broiling  baste  him  with  the  best  sweet  butter,  and  good 
store  of  salt  mixed  with  it ;  and  to  this  add  a  little  thyme  cut 
exceeding  small,  or  bruised  into  the  butter.  The  cheven  thus 
dressed  hath  the  watery  taste  taken  away,  for  which  so  many 
except  against  him.  Thus  was  the  cheven  dressed  that  you  now 
liked  so  well,  and  commented  so  much.  But  note  again,  that  if 
this  chub  that  you  ate  of,  had  been  kept  till  to-morrow,  he  had 
not  been  worth  a  rush.  And  remember  that  his  throat  be  washed 
very  clean,  I  say  very  clean,  and  his  body  not  washed  after  he 
b  gutted,  as  indeed  no  fish  should  be. 

Well,  Scholar,  you  see  what  pains  I  have  taken  to  recover  the 
lost  credit  of  the  poor  despised  chub.  And  now  I  will  give  you 
some  rules  how  to  catch  him  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  enter  you  into 
the  art  of  fishing  by  catching  a  chub,  for  there  is  no  fish  better 
to  enter  a  young  angler,  he  is  so  easily  caught,  but  then  it  must 
be  this  particular  way. 

Go  to  the  same  hole  in  which  I  caught  my  chub,  where  in 
most  hot  days  you  will  find  a  dozen  or  twenty  chevens  floating 
near  the  top  of  the  water :  get  two  or  three  grasshoppers  as  you 
go  over  the  meadow,  and  get  secretly  behind  the  tree,  and  stand 
as  free  from  motion  as  is  possible ;  then  put  a  grasshopper  on 
your  hook,  and  let  your  hook  hang  a  quarter  of  a  yard  short  of 
the  water,  to  which  end  you  must  rest  your  rod  on  some  bough 
of  the  tree  :  but  it  is  likely  the  chubs  will  sink  down  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  water  at  the  first  shadow  of  your  rod,  for  a  chub  is 
the  fearfullest  of  fishes,  and  will  do  so  if  but  a  bird  flies  over 
him,  and  makes  the  least  shadow  on  the  water :  but  they  will 
presently  rise  up  to  the  top  again,  and  there  lie  soaring  till  soma 
shadow  aflTrights  them  again :  I  say  when  they  lie  upon  the  top 
of  the  water,  look  out  the  best  chub,  which  you,  setting  yourself 
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in  a  fit  place,  may  rery  easily  see,  and  move  your  rod  as  sofUy 
as  a  snail  moves,  to  that  chub  you  intend  to  catch ;  let  your  bait 
fall  gently  upon  the  water  three  or  four  inches  before  him,  and 
he  will  infallibly  take  the  bait,  and  you  will  be  as  sure  to  catch 
him ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  leather-mouthed  fishes,  of  which  a  hook 
does  scarce  ever  lose  its  hold ;  and  therefore  give  him  play  enough 
before  you  ofi^er  to  take  him  out  of  the  water.  Go  your  way 
presently,  take  my  rod,  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  I  will  sit  down 
and  mend  my  tackling  till  you  return  back. 

Yen.  Truly,  my  loving  Master,  you  have  ofiered  me  as  fair 
as  I  could  wish.     I'll  go  and  observe  your  directions. 

Look  you,  Master,  what  I  have  done !  that  which  joys  my 
heart,  caught  just  such  another  chub  as  yours  was. 

Pisc.  Marry,  and  I  am  glad  of  it :  I  am  like  to  have  a  to- 
wardly  scholar  of  you.  I  now  see,  that  with  advice  and  prac- 
tice, you  will  make  an  angler  in  a  short  time.  Have  but  a  love 
to  it,  and  I'll  warrant  you. 

Vbn.  But,  Master,  what  if  I  could  not  have  found  a  grasshop- 
per ? 

Pisc.  Then  I  may  tell  you,  that  a  black  snail,  with  his  belly 
slit,  to  show  his  white  ;  or  a  piece  of  soft  cheese,  will  usually  do 
as  well :  nay,  sometimes  a  worm,  or  any  kind  of  fly,  as  the  ant- 
fly,  the  flesh-fly,  or  wall-fly,  or  the  dor  or  beetle,  which  you  may 
find  under  cow-dung,  or  a  bob,  which  you  will  find  in  the  same 
place,  and  in  time  will  be  a  beetle  ;  it  is  a  short  white  worm, 
like  to  and  bigger  than  a  gentle  ;  or  a  cod- worm,  or  a  oase-worm, 
any  of  these  will  do  very  well  to  fish  in  such  a  manner.  And 
after  this  manner  you  may  catch  a  trout  in  a  hot  evening :  when 
as  you  walk  by  a  brook,  and  shall  see  or  hear  him  leap  at  flies, 
then  if  you  get  a  grasshopper,  put  it  on  your  hook,  with  your 
line  about  two  yards  long,  standing  behind  a  bush  or  tree  where 
his  hole  is,  and  make  your  bait  stir  up  and  down  on  the  top  of 
the  water :  you  may,  if  you  stand  close,  be  sure  of  a  bite,  but 
not  sure  to  catch  him,  for  he  is  not  a  leather-mouthed  fish  :  and 
after  this  manner  you  may  fish  for  him  with  almost  any  kind  of 
live  fly,  but  especially  with  a  grasshopper. 

Yen.  But  before  you  go  further,  I  pray,  good  Maflter,  what 
mean  you  by  a  leather-mouthed  fish  ? 
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Pisc.  By  a  leather-monthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat,  as  the  chub  or  cheven,  and  so  the  barbel, 
the  gudgeon,  and  carp,  and  divers  others  have ;  and  the  hook 
being  stuck  into  the  leather  or  skin  of  the  mouth  of  such  fish, 
does  very  seldom  or  never  lose  its  hold  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a 
pike,  a  perch,  or  trout,  and  so  some  other  fish, — which  have  not 
their  teeth  in  their  throats,  but  in  their  mouths,  which  you  shall 
observe  to  be  very  full  of  bones,  and  the  skin  very  thin,  and  little 
of  it, — ^I  say,  of  these  fish  the  hook  never  takes  so  sure  hold, 
but  you  often  lose  your  fish,  unless  he  have  gorged  it. 

Yen.  I  thank  you,  good  Master,  for  this  observation;  but 
now  what  shall  be  done  with  my  chub  or  cheven,  that  I  have 
caught  ? 

Pisc.  Marry,  Sir,  it  shall  be  given  away  to  some  poor  body ; 
ibr  111  warrant  you  I'll  give  you  a  trout  for  your  supper :  and 
it  is  a  good  beginning  of  your  art  to  offer  your  first-fruits  to  the 
poor,  who  will  both  thank  God  and  you  for  it,  which  I  see  by 
your  silence  you  seem  to  consent  to.  And  for  your  willingness 
to  part  with  it  so  charitably,  I  will  also  teach  you  more  concern- 
ing chub-fishlng  :  you  are  to  note  that  in  March  and  April  he  is 
usually  taken  with  worms  ;  in  May,  June,  or  July,  he  will  bite 
at  any  fly,  or  at  cherries,  or  at  beetles  with  their  legs  and  wings 
cut  off,  or  at  any  kind  of  snail,  or  at  the  black  bee  that  breeds  in 
day  walls ;  and  he  never  refuses  a  grasshopper  on  the  top  of  a 
swift  stream,  nor  at  the  bottom  the  young  humble«bee  that  breeds 
in  long  grass,  and  is  ordinarily  found  by  the  mower  of  it.  In 
August,  and  in  the  cooler  months,  a  yellow-paste,  made  of  the 
strongest  cheese,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  butter  and 
saffron,  so  much  of  it  as  being  beaten  small,  will  turn  it  to  a 
lemon-color.  And  some  make  a  paste  for  the  winter  months,— 
at  which  time  the  chub  is  accounted  best,  for  then  it  is  observed, 
that  the  forked  bones  are  lost  or  turned  into  a  kind  of  gristle, 
especially  if  he  be  baked,-— of  cheese  and  turpentine ;  he  will 
bite  also  at  a  minnow  or  penk,  as  a  trout  will ;  of  which  I  shall 
tell  you  more  hereafter,  and  of  divers  other  baits.  But  take 
this  for  a  riile,  that  in  hot  weather  he  is  to  be  fished  for  towards 
the  mid* water,  or  near  the  top ;  and  in  colder  weather  nearer 
the  bottom.    And  if  you  fish  for  him  on  the  top,  with  a  beetle  or 

4* 
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my  fly,  then  be  snra  to  let  your  lioe  be  very  long,  um]  to  keep 
oat  of  light.  And  hftving  uAd  you  that  his  quwn  is  excellent 
■neat,  and  that  the  bead  of  a  large  cheven,  the  throat  being  well 
waahed,  ia  the  beat  part  of  him,  I  will  say  oo  more  of  this  fish 
at  the  preaent,  but  wish  you  may  catch  the  nest  you  fish  for. 

But  leet  you  may  ju<lge  me  too  nice  in  urging  to  have  the 
chub  dreeaed  ao  presently  after  he  ia  taken,  I  will  commend 
to  your  oonsiderBti(»)  how  curious  former  times  have  been  in  the 
like  kind. 

You  ahall  read  in  Seneca's  Natural  Queatioos,  Lib.  8,  C^. 
IT,*  that  the  ancients  were  so  curious  in  the  newneas  of  their 
fiah,  that  they  aeemed  not  new  enough  that  was  not  put  aliv« 
into  the  guest's  band ;  and  he  says  that  to  that  end  they  did 
usually  keep  them  living  in  glass  bottles  in  their  dining-rooma  ; 
and  they  did  glory  much  in  their  entertaining  of  friends,  to 
have  that  fish  taken  from  under  their  table  alive  that  was  in. 
atantly  to  be  fed  upon.  And  he  says,  they  took  great  pleasure 
to  see  their  mullets  change  to  several  colors,  when  they  were 
dying.  But  enough  of  this,  for  I  doubt  I  have  stayed  too  long 
from  giving  you  aome  observations  of  the  trout,  end  bow  to  fidi 
for  him,  which  shall  take  up  the  next  of  my  spare  time. 

*  WaltoD  is  aaidibyiome  of  bii  editon,  to  be  quoting  Seneo  kt  ncoad- 
hind,  throash  Hakcwill,  but  he  mutt  h»a  follmred  Hakewill'i  refar* 
eace  to  Lodge's  tnoaUtion  of  Seneca,  published  1614,  ■*  be  siVe*  mora 
putienlu*  than  Hikeirill.— .iM.  Sd. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ObseryatioQS  of  Ihe  Nature  and  Breeding  of  the  Trout*  and  how  to  ftah 

for  hun.    And  the  Milk-maid*t  Song. 

PiscATOR. — The  trout  is  a  fish  highly  valued  both  in  this  and 
foreign  nations :  he  may  be  justly  said,  as  the  old  poet  said  of 
wine,  and  we  English  say  of  venison,  to  be  a  generous  fish  :  a 
fish  that  is  so  like  the  buck  that  he  also  has  his  seasons  ;  for  it  is 
observed,  that  he  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  season  with  the  stag 
and  buck  ;  Gesner  says  his  name  is  of  a  Grerman  offspring,*  and 
■ays  he  is  a  fish  that  feeds  clean  and  purely,  in  the  swiftest 
streams,  and  on  the  hardest  gravel ;  and  that  he  may  justly  con. 
tend  with  all  fresh-water  fish,  as  the  mullet  may  with  all  sea-fish, 
for  precedency  and  daintiness  of  taste,  and  that  being  in  right 
season,  the  most  dainty  palates  have  allowed  precedency  to  him. 
And  before  I  go  further  in  my  discourse,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
you  are  to  observe,  that  as  there  be  some  barren  does,  that  are 
good  in  summer,  so  there  be  some  barren  trouts  that  are  good  in 
winter  ;  but  there  are  not  many  that  are  so,  for  usually  they  be 
in  their  perfection  in  the  month  of  May,  and  decline  with  the 
buck.  Now  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  in  several  countries,  as 
in  Grermany  and  in  other  parts,  compared  to  our's,  fish  do  difier 
much  in  their  bigness,  and  shape,  and  other  ways,  and  so  do 
trouts  ;'\  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Lake  Leman,  the  Lake  of 
Geneva, :t  there  are  trouts  taken  of  three  cubits  long,  as  is  af- 

*  There  can  acarcely  be  any  doubt  of  our  word  trout  having  come  origi* 
nally  from  the  Latin  trutta,  from  the  Greek  rpM-nit^  though  the  fish 
bearing  that  name  was  not  a  trout,  but  a  sea  fiah,  and  as  Gesner  shows* 
Zk  JlquaHlilnu  (IV.,  p.  ]006>,  probably  the  Amia.-^Am,  Ed 

t  Gesner's  division  of  trouts  into  sea,  lake,  and  river,  does  sufficiently 
well  for  popular  purposes.— ^m.  JSd. 

X  Four  feet  and  a  half  is  Gesner's  measurement ;  and  he  speaks  of  them 
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finned  by  Gesner,  a  writer  of  good  credit ;  and  Mercator  says,* 
the  trouts  that  are  taken  in  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  are  a  great  piot 
of  the  merchandise  of  that  famous  city.  And  you  are  further 
to  know,  that  there  be  certain  waters,  that  breed  trouts  remarka- 
ble both  for  their  number  and  smallness.  I  know  a  little  brook 
in  Kent,  that  breeds  them  to  a  number  incredible,  and  you  may 
take  them  twenty  or  forty  in  an  hour ;  but  none  greater  than 
about  the  size  of  a  gudgeon  ;  there  are  also  in  divers  rivers,  es- 
pe<nally  that  relate  to,  or  be  near  to  the  sea,  as  Winchester,  or 
the  Thames  about  Windsor,  a  little  trout  called  a  samlet  or 
sk^ger-trout, — ^in  both  which  places  I  have  caught  twenty  or 
forty  at  a  standing, — ^that  will  bite  as  fast  and  as  freely  as  min- 
nows ;  these  be  by  some  taken  to  be  young  salmons,t  but  in  those 
waters  they  never  grow  to  be  bigger  than  a  herring. 


M  attaining  thirty  pounds  weight.  The  lake  trout  of  this  country  ars 
often  much  heavier.  At  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  Columbia  Riyer,  trout  are 
taken  as  heavy  as  sixty  pounds.  Cox  (Co/.  River ^  ii.,  263)  speaks  of  od« 
which  weighed  ninety  pounds.  Dr.  Mitchell  described  Jour.  Am.  Aca- 
demy of  Not  Sciences^  Vol.  I.,  p.  410-12)  a  great  trotU  of  the  laktB^ 
which  from  the  color  of  the  flesh  he  named  etUmo  amethyetue,  that,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  grows  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight,  mora 
than  six  feet  long.    A  fine  test  of  a  cool  hand,  with  a  single  gut ! 

The  Milwaukie  Sentinel  (Sept.  21, 1846),  says :  **  A  friend  of  ours  just 
returned  from  Fort  Washington,  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  little  shaver,  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  there  fishing  in  the  lake,  who  hooked  a  fish  so  large  that 
it  became  doubtful  whether  the  boy  would  go  into  the  lake  or  the  fish  come 
out  of  it.  Finally  .the  youthful  disciple  of  Walton  landed  a  famous  lake 
trout.  Bets  were  made  as  to  which  was  the  heayiest,  the  captive  or  the 
captor.  The  scales  showed  the  boy  to  weigh  forty-six  pounds,  the  fish 
forty."— wim.  Ed. 

*  Gerard  Mercator,  a  famous  Flemish  mathematician,  geographer,  and 
theologian.  He  wrote  many  books,  and  died  in  1594.  Walton  is  again 
quoting  at  third  hand. — Am,  Ed. 

t  The  reader  will  find  in  Yarrell's  British  FHska  many  interesting  obser- 
vations on  queries  similar  to  this,  and  in  Scrope's  Da^/a  and  Mtghfe  of 
Salmon  FUhing  (a  meet  sumptuous  and  able  work),  a  long  series  of  care- 
ful experiments  on  the  breeding  and  interbreeding  of  the  several  species. 
The  account  is  too  long  to  extract,  and  too  particular  to  be  abridged,  bat 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  ealtno  are  nearer  rela- 
tives than  has  been  generally  thought,  even  by  the  most  observant  natural- 
ists.-%4M.  Ed. 
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There  is  also  in  Kent  near  to  Canterbuiy,  a  trout  called  there 
a  Fordidge  trotit,*  a  trout  that  bears  the  name  of  the  town  where 
it  is  usually  caught,  that  is  accounted  the  rarest  of  fish  ;  many 
of  them  near  the  bigness  of  a  salmon,  but  Icnown  by  their  differ* 
ent  color,  and  in  their  best  season  they  cut  very  white  ;  and  none 
of  these  have  been  known  to  be  caught  with  an  angle,  unless  it 
were  one  that  was  caught  by  Sir  Qeorge  Hastings,  an  excellent 
angler,  and  now  with  God  ;'  and  he  hath  told  me,  he  thought  that 
trout  bit  not  for  hunger  but  wantonness ;  and  it  is  the  rather  to 
be  believed,  because  both  he  then,  and  many  others  before  him, 
have  been  curious  to  search  into  their  bellies,  what  the  food  was 
by  which  they  lived  :  and  have  found  out  nothing  by  which  they 
may  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Concerning  which  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  it  is  reported  by 
good  authors,  that  grasshoppers  and  some  fish  have  no  mouth8,f 
but  are  nourished  and  take  breath  by  the  porousness  of  their 
gills,  man  knows  not  how  ;  and  this  may  be  believed,  if  we  con- 
sider that  when  the  raven  hath  hatched  her  eggs,  she  takes  no 
further  care,  but  leaves  her  young  ones  to  the  care  of  the  God 

*  Fordwieh  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Canterbury  and  the  river,  the 
Stoor.  Yarrell  says,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  Fordwich  trout  is  the  salmon 
trout  {$almo  trutta  of  Linneus,  $dlmo  albuB  or  white  trout,  Flem.  Brit. 
An.)»  what  is  called  the  hirling  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  He  says  also 
in  contradiction  to  Walton  and  his  friend  Sir  George  Hastings,  that  quan- 
tities are  taken  with  the  rod,  and  on  being  examined  are  found  full  df  va- 
rious insects,  particularly  the  sandhopper.  The  very  n4>id  digestion  of 
the  salmon  fainily  led  to  our  author's  error.  He  quotes  also  Dr.  Macul- 
logh  Jour,  Roy,  JnsU^  xxxiv.,  p.  211),  as  stating  that  the  salmon  trout,  or 
sea  trout  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  is  "  now  a  permanent  resident  of  a  fresh 
water  lake  in  the  Island  of  Lismore,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and'without  the 
power  of  visiting  the  sea.  There  it  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years, 
perfectly  reconciled  to  its  prison,  and  propagating  without  difficulty." 
The  same  thing  has  doubtless  occurred  in  this  country. — Am.  Eld. 

t  The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  told  that  both  these  statements  are  mis- 
takes of  Walton's.  The  grasshopper  is  a  hearty  feeder,  and  well  (umished 
with  jaws,  and  the  raven  as  good  a  mother  as  the  wren.  It  b,  however, 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  fish  bred  in  the  darkness  of  the  great  Kentucky 
cave  have  no  eyes,  because  they  have  no  use  for  them.  I  have  seen  a  JUh 
of  this  description  {JSmblyopoia  speleua.  of  De  Kay),  there  being  no  ap- 
pearance whatever  of  eyes  in  its  head,  which  led  an  incorrigible  punster 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  of  the/ee/-ine  species.— wAm.  Ed. 
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of  Nature,  who  is  said  in  the  Psalms  (Psal.  cxlvii.,  9),  *'  To 
feed  the  young  ravens  that  call  upcm  him."  And  they  be  kept 
alive,  and  fed  by  a  dew,  or  worms  that  breed  in  their  nests,  or 
some  other  ways  that  we  mortals  know  not ;  and  this  may  be  be« 
lieved  of  the  Fordidge  trout,  which,  as  it  is  said  of  the  storic 
(Jerem.  viii.,  7),  that  '<  he  knows  his  season,"  so  he  knows  his 
times,  I  think  almost  his  day  of  coming  into  that  river  out  of  the 
sea,  where  he  lives,  and,  it  is  like,  feeds,  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  fasts  three  in  the  river  of  Fordidge.  And  you  are  to 
note  that  those  townsmen  are  very  punctual  in  observing  the  time 
of  beginning  to  fish  for  them  ;  and  boast  much  that  their  river 
affords  a  trout  that  exceeds  all  others.  And  just  so  does  Sussex 
boast  of  several  fish  ;  as  namely,  a  Shelsey  cockle,  a  Chichester 
lobster,  an  Arundel  mullet,  and  an  Amerly  trout. 

And  now  for  some  confirmation  of  the  Fordidge  trout ;  you  are 
to  know  that  this  trout  is  thought  to  eat  nothing  in  the  fresh 
water;  and  it  may  be  the  better  believed,  because  it  is  well 
known,  that  swallows  and  bats  and  wagtails,  which  are  called 
half-year  birds,  and  not  seen  to  fly  in  England  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  but  about  Michaelmas  leave  us  for  a  better  climate  ;* 
yet  some  of  them  that  have  been  left  behind  their  fellows,  have 
been  found  many  thousands  at  a  time,  in  hollow  trees,  or  clay 
caves ;  where  they  have  been  observed  to  live  and  sleep  out  the 
whole  winter  without  meat ;  and  so  Albertusf  observes,  that  there 
is  one  kind  of  frogf  that  hath  her  mouth  naturally  shut  up  about 
the  end  of  August,  and  that  she  lives  so  all  the  winter :  and 
though  it  be  strange  to  some,  yet  it  is  known  to  too  many  among 
us  to  be  doubted. 

*  View  Sir  Fran.  Bacon,  Exper.  809. — Waiton*$  awn  note. 

t  AU>ertus  Magnus,  a  Grerman  Dominican  monk,  a  studious  man  and 
learned  author,  made  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon  against  his  will,  by  Alesan* 
der  IV.  His  devotion  to  occult  sciences  got  him  the  name  among  the  vul- 
gar of  being  a  magician.  Among  many  works,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty  volumes  folio,  several  treatises,  "  De  Secretia  datura,  Mulierumf** 
9fe.y  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  thought  falsely.  They  are  of  a 
licentious  tendency  not  seen  in  his  other  writings.  He  died  in  12S0. 
Walton  is  quoting  here,  through  To^tsel,  on  8erpent$  (p.  180),  from  the 
tretttise  De  Seeretie  J\raiurm, — Jim.  Ed. 

t  See  Topsel  on  Frogs.—  Waiton**  mo»  Nde, 
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And  80  much  for  these  Fordidge  trouts,  which  never  aflbrd  an 
angler  sport,  but  either  live  their  time  of  being  in  the  fresh  water, 
by  their  meat  formerly  gotten  in  the  sea,  not  unlike  the  swallow 
or  frog,  or  by  the  virtue  of  the  fresh  water  only  ;  or  as  the  bird 
of  paradise  and  the  chamelion  are  said  to  live  by  the  sun  and  the 
air. 

There  is  also  in  Northumberland  a  trout  called  a  bull-trout,* 
of  a  much  greater  length  and  bigness  than  any  in  these  southern 
parts :  and  there  are  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to  the  sea,  salmon- 
tiouts,  as  much  different  from  others,  both  in  shape  and  in  their 
spots,  as  we  see  sheep  in  some  countries  difier  one  from  another 
in  their  shape  and  bigness,  and  in  the  fineness  of  their  wool :  and 
certainly,  as  some  pastures  breed  larger  sheep,  so  do  some 
rivers,  by  reason  of  the  ground  over  which  they  run,  breed  larger 
tiouts. 

Now  the  next  thing  that  I  will  commend  to  your  consideration 
is,  that  the  trout  is  of  a  more  sudden  growth  than  other  fish : 
ccmceming  which  you  are  also  to  take  notice,  that  he  lives  not  so 
long  as  the  perch  and  divers  other  fishes  do,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
hath  observed  in  his  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

And  next  you  are  to  take  notice,.that  he  is  not  like  the  croco- 
dile, which,  if  he  lives  never  so  long,  yet  always  thrives  till  his 
death :  but  'tis  not  so  with  the  trout ;  for  after  he  is  come  to  his 
full  growth,  he  declines  in  his  body,  and  keeps  his  bigness  or 
thrives  aaly  in  his  head  till  his  death.f  And  you  are  to  know, 
that  he  will  about,  especially  before,  the  time  of  his  spawning, 
get  almost  miraculously  through  wears  and  fiood-gates  against 
the  streams;  even  through  such  high  and  swifl  places  as  is 
almost  incredible.  Next,  that  the  trout  usually  spawns  about 
October  or  November,  but  in  some  rivers  a  little  sooner  or  later : 
which  is  the  more  observable,  because  most  other  fish  spawn  in 


*  The  bull-trout  (Sahno  Eriox  of  Linnsus),  or  the  grey  trout  {Cvurem 
OMt  Cfriteus)  of  Willoughiy,  and  others ;  a  distinct  epecies  from  the  «alm<»n 
and  ealmon-trout.  It  is  an  inferior  fish,  and  seldom  taken  with  the  rod 
when  in  good  condition.     Yarrelf  and  others, — Jim.  Ed, 

t  Every  angler  has  met  with  such  big-headed  trout ;  which  peculiarity 
arises  not  from  old  age,  but  the  comparatiye  leanness  of  the  body,  after 
apanvning,  or  when  in  fll-health.— %tfm.  Ed, 
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the  spring  or  summer,  when  the  sun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth 
and  water,  and  made  it  fit  for  generation.  And  you  are  to  note, 
tiiat  he  continues  many  months  out  of  season :  for  it  may  be 
observed  of  the  trout  that  he  is  like  the  buck  or  the  ox,  that  will 
not  be  fat  in  many  months,  though  he  go  in  the  very  same  pas- 
ture that  horses  do,  which  will  be  fat  in  one  month ;  and  so  you 
may  observe,  that  most  other  fishes  recover  strength,  and  grow 
sooner  fat  and  in  season,  than  the  trout  doth. 

And  next  you  are  to  note,  that  till  the  sun  gets  to  such  a  height 
as  to  warm  the  earth  and  the  water,  the  trout  is  sick  and  lean, 
and  lousy,  and  unwholesome :  for  you  shall  in  winter  find  him  to 
have  a  big  head,  and  then  to  be  lank,  and  thin,  and  lean :  at 
which  time  many  of  them  have  sticking  on  them  sugs,  or  trout- 
lice,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  worm,  in  shape  like  a  clove  or  pin, 
with  a  big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him  and  sucks  his  moisture  ; 
those,  I  think,  the  trout  breeds  himself,  and  never  thrives  till  he 
free  himself  from  them,  which  is  when  warm  weather  comes; 
and  then,  as  he  grows  stronger,  he  gets  from  the  dead,  still 
Water,  into  the  sharp  streams,  and  the  gravel,  and  there  rubs  off 
these  worms  or  lice ;  and  then,  as  he  grows  stronger,  so  he  gets 
him  into  swifler  and  swifter  streams,  and  there  lies  at  the  watch 
for  any  fly  or  minnow  that  comes  near  to  him ;  and  he  especially 
loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- worm,  or  cadis ;  and 
these  make  the  trout  bold  and  lusty,  and  he  is  usually  fatter 
and  better  meat  at  the  end  of  that  month,  than  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Now  you  are  to  know,  that  it  is  observed,  that  usually  the  best 
trouts  are  either  red  or  yellow ;  though  some,  as  the  Fordidge 
trout,  be  white  and  yet  good  ;  but  that  is  not  usual :  and  it  is  a 
note  observable,  that  the  female  trout  hath  usually  a  less  head, 
and  a  deeper  body  than  the  male  trout ;  and  is  usually  the  better 
meat :  and  note,  that  a  hog-back,  and  a  little  head  to  either  trout, 
salmon,  or  any  other  fish,  is  a  sign  that  the  fish  is  in  season.* 

*  The  obfervant  angler  in  this  country  knows  how  the  color  of  the  tnmt 
varies  with  his  circumstances.  When  he  is  '*  hog-backed,"  it  is  because  h« 
is  fat ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  fish  with  any  comfort,  especially 
after  the  streams  are  clear,  though  still  full  from  the  spring  freshets,  th« 
aogler  may  righteously  fill  his  basket  f^om  the  play  of  the  biue-dmt,  the 
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But  yet  you  are  to  note,  that  as  you  see  some  willows  or  palm- 
trees  bud  and  blossom  sooner  than  others  do,  so  some  trouts  be 

Jfareh-broum,  the  eow-ditng,  a  tmall  hackle  nearly  Itaeky  the  erer-killing 
red^ackie,  and,  as  the  season  adyances,  the  stone'ftyy  each  ▼arioosly  trimmed 
to  suit  the  time  of  day,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  color  of  the  water. 
Fancy  may  increase  the  list,  though  not  to  much  advantage,  until  a  warm 
sun  brings  out  the  yellow  green  of  the  May  fly.  I  subjoin  an  exquisite 
little  song  by  that  capital  angler  Stoddart.  in  his  "  Angling  Reminiscences." 
The  reader  will  believe  with  me  that  it  is  as  true  to  nature,  as  it  is  to  the 
best  spirit  of  the  English  lyric. 

"  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing ! 
Meet  the  morn  upon  the  lea ; 
Are  the  emeralds  of  spring 
On  the  angler's  trysting  tree  ? 
Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me ! 
Are  there  buds  on  our  willow  tree  ? 
Buds  and  birds  on  our  trysting  tree  ? 

**  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing ! 
Have  you  met  the  honey  bee 
Circling  upon  rapid  wing 
Round  the  angler's  trysting  tree  ? 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  see  ! 
Are  there  bees  at  our  willow  tree  ? . 
Birds  and  bees  at  the  trysting  tree  ? 

**  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing ! 
Are  the  fountains  gushing  free ; 
If  the  south  wind  wandering 
Through  the  angler's  trysting  tree  ? 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me ! 
Is  there  wind  up  our  willow  tree  ? 
Wind  or  calm  at  our  trysting  tree  ? 

"  Sing,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing ! 
Wile  us  with  a  merry  glee. 
To  the  flowery  haunts  of  spring. 
To  the  angler's  trysting  tree. 
Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me  ! 
Are  there  flowers  'neath  our  willow  tree  ? 
Spring  and  flowers  at  the  trysting  tree  ?" 

JiMTes  upon  the  willow,  birds  singing,  bees  humming,  the  water  ftdl 
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in  rivers  sooner  in  season :  and  as  some  hollies  or  oaks  are  longer 
before  they  cast  their  leaves,  so  are  some  trouts  in  rivers  longer 
before  they  go  out  of  season. 

And  you  are  to  note,  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  trouts ;  but 
these  several  kinds  are  not  considered  but  by  very  few  men,  for 
they  go  under  the  general  name  of  trouts :  just  as  pigeons  do  in 
most  places ;  though  it  is  certain  there  are  tame  and  wild  pi- 
geons ;  and  of  the  tame,  there  be  helmits  and  runts,  and  carriers 
and  cropers,  and  indeed  too  many  to  name.  Nay,  the  Royal 
Society  have  found  and  published  lately,  that  there  be  thirty  and 
three  kinds  of  spiders ;  and  yet  all,  for  aught  I  know,  go  under 
that  one  general  name  of  spider.  And  it  is  so  with  many  kinds 
of  fish,  and  of  trouts  especially,  which  differ  in  their  bigness  and 
shape,  and  spots  and  color.*  The  great  Kentish  hens  may  be  an 
instance  compared  to  other  hens :  and  doubtless  there  is  a  kind 
of  small  trout  which  will  never  thrive  to  be  big,  that  breeds  very 
many  more  than  others  do  that  be  of  a  larger  size  ;  which  you 
may  rather  believe,  if  you  consider  that  the  little  wren  and  tit- 
mouse will  have  twenty  young  ones  at  a  time,  when  usually  the 
noble  hawk,  or  the  musical  thrassel  or  black-bird,  exceed  not  four 
or  five. 

And  now  you  shall  see  me  try  my  skill  to  catch  a  trout ;  and 
at  my  next  walking,  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  I 
will  give  you  direction  how  yourself  shall  fish  for  him. 

Yen.  Trust  me,  Master,  I  see  now  it  is  a  harder  matter  to 
catch  a  trout  than  a  chub :  for  I  have  put  on  patience,  and  foK 
lowed  you  these  two  hours,  and  not  seen  a  fish  stir,  neither  at 
your  minnow  nor  your  worm. 

Pisc.  Well,  Scholar,  you  must  endure  worse  luck  sometimesif 

And  clear,  and  the  early  flowers  peeping  through  the  grass,  and  a  south 
wind  blowing,  are  sure  signs  that  the  trout  are  waiting  to  tiy  our  skill. — 
.fm.  Ed. 

*  This  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  matter.  The  history  of  the 
trout  and  salmon  is  as  yet  very  obscure',  especially  in  this  country.  Dr. 
De  Kay  describes  but  three  species  of  salmon,  and  two  of  trout.  The 
researches  of  Agassis,  who  devotes  himself  with  peculiar  zeal  to  this  family 
of  fishes,  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject. — Jim,  Ed, 

f  Franklin's  story  of  "  a  glorious  nibble,"  is  well  known ;  but  there  is 
another  told  of  an  angler  trying,  without  success,  a  spot  where  he  had 
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or  you  will  never  make  a  good  angler.  But  what  say  you  now  ? 
there  is  a  trout  now,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  I  can  but  hold  him, 
and  two  or  three  turns  more  will  tire  him.  Now  you  see  he  lies 
still,  and  the  sleight  is  to  land  him  :  reach  me  that  landing-net : 
so,  Sir,  now  he  is  mine  own,  what  say  you  now  ?  is  not  this  worth 
all  my  labor  and  your  patience  ? 

Yen.  On  my  word.  Master,  this  is  a  gallant  trout:  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ? 

Pisc.  Marry,  e'en  eat  him  to  supper :  we'll  go  to  my  Hostess, 
from  whence  we  came ;  she  told  me,  as  I  was  going  out  of  door, 
that  my  brother  Peter,  a  good  angler  and  a  cheerful  companion, 
had  sent  word  he  would  lodge  there  to-night,  and  bring  a  friend 
with  him.  My  Hostess  has  two  beds,  and  I  know  you  and  I  may 
have  the  best  ;*  we'll  rejoice  with  my  brother  Peter  and  his 
friend,  tell  tales,  or  sing  ballads,  or  make  a  catch,f  or  find  some 
harmless  sport  to  content  us,  and  pass  away  a  little  time  without 
c^ence  to  Grod  or  man  4 

feen  a  brother  of  the  rod  standing  often,  learned  upon  inquiry  that  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  had  fished  that  hold  for  years  without  ever  having  even  a 
nibble.  The  fly-fisher,  led  on  by  hope  from  one  promising  spot  to  another, 
has  less  of  this  tedium  than  the  down  angler,  whose  bait  is  hidden. — jim, 
JSd. 

*  Rather  primitive,  and  would  stir  the  spleen  of  an  English  tourist  if 
he  found  it  in  an  American  book ;  but  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
Complete  Angler  of  Walton. — ^m.  Ed. 

t  Anglers  are  generally,  and  **  ought  to  be,  musical,"  as  Markham  siys ; 
nor  are  the  pleasant  songs  few,  that  are  written  by  those  whose  poetical 
temperament  leads  them  to  delight  in  the  running  stream,  the  green  mea- 
doWy  and  the  sweet  fresh  air. — ^m.  Ed. 

X  Seneca,  in  his  ^aturaf  Queatiaru,  iii.,  13,  says :  **  There  are  many 
things  of  an  amusing  character  that  have  come  into  my  mind,  incredi- 
ble and  fabulous,  as  that  a  man  should  go  a  fishing  with  a  pickaxe  in- 
stead of  nets  and  hooks ;"  but  the  late  Capt.  Rickets,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
highly  honorable  man,  and  the  best  fly-fisher  I  ever  met  at  a  stream  side, 
assured  me,  that  he  once  saw  in  Switzerland  three  men  going  to  take  trout» 
one  with  a  siedge^kammer,  another  with  a  crow-bar,  the  third  with  a  large 
ba»ket  He  followed  them  to  the  river,  in  which  the  water  was  low,  and 
watched  the  operation.  The  man  with  the  sledge  struck  hardly  on  a  large 
stone  in  the  stream ;  the  second,  with  the  crow-bar,  instantly  turned  it 
over,  when  the  third  with  the  basket  seldom  failed  to  pick  up  one  or  more 
trout,  that  had  been  stunned  with  the  blow,  as  the  fish  seen  swimming 
nnder  the  ice  are  often  ierved  by  skaters.— >Aj9I.  Ed, 
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Yen.  a  match,  good  Mastei* :  let's  go  to  that  house,  for  the 
linen  looks  white,  and  smells  of  lavender,  and  I  long  to  lie  in  a 
pair  of  sheets  that  smell  so :  let's  be  going,  good  Master,  fi>r  I  am 
hungry  again  with  fishing. 

Pisc.  Nay,  stay  a  little,  good  Scholar,  I  caught  my  last  trout 
with  a  worm,  now  I  will  put  on  a  minnow  and  try  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  about  yonder  trees  for  another,  and  so  walk  towards  our 
lodging.  Look  you.  Scholar,  thereabout  we  shall  have  a  bite 
presently,  or  not  at  all.  Have  with  you,  Sir !  o'  my  word  I  have 
hold  of  him.  Oh  it  is  a  great  logger- headed  chub  ;  come,  hang 
him  upon  that  willow  twig,  and  let's  be  going.  But  turn  out  of 
the  way  a  little,  good  Scholar,  towards  yonder  high  honeysuckle 
hedge  ;  there  we'll  sit  and  sing  whilst  this  shower  falls  so  gently 
upon  the  teeming  earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the 
lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant  meadows. 

Look,  under  that  broad  beech-tree,  I  sat  down  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a  fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose- 
hill  :  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by 
rugged  roots  and  pebble-stones,  which  broke  their  waves,  and 
turned  them  into  foam:  and  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by 
viewing  the  harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool 
shade,  whilst  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun  ;  and 
saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their 
bleating  dams.*  As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so 
fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet 
has  happily  expressed  it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  abaee  earthy 
And  ponett^d  Joy$  notpromi^d  m  my  Hrth. 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second 
pleasure  entertained  me  ;  it  was  a  handsome  milk-maid  that  had 
not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind 

*  How  pezfectly  beautifol  is  this  descripticm !    I  cannot  teU  tnm  whom 
Walton  quota  this  couplet.-^fM.  Ed. 
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with  aay  fean  of  many  things  that  will  never  he,  as  too  many 
men  too  often  do :  but  she  oast  away  all  care,  and  sung  like  a 
nightingale :  her  voioe  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  ibr  it :  it 
was  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlow,*  now  al 
least  fifty  years  ago :  and  the  milk-maid's  mother  sung  an  an* 
swer  to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger 
days.f 

They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good ;  I  think 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this 
critical  age4  Look  yonder !  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be 
a  milking  again.  I  will  give  'her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them 
to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  good  woman' !  I  have  been  a  fishing,  and  am 
going  to  Bleak-Hall  to  my  bed,  and  having  caught  more  fish  than 
will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  upon  you  and 
your  daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

MiLK-W.  Marry,  God  requite  you.  Sir,  and  we'll  eat  it  cheer- 
fully ;  and  if  you  come  this  way  a  fishing  two  months  hence,  a 
grace  of  God  I'll  give  you  a  syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new- 
made  hay-cock§  tor  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you  one  of  her 
best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they  be  such 
honest,  civil,  quiet  men ;  in  the  mean  time,  will  you  drink  a 
draught  of  red  cow's  milk  ?    you  shall  have  it  freely. 

*  Christopher  Marlow,  contemporary  with  Shakspeire,  and  a  favorite 
actor  with  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  wrote  seven  tragedies,  and  has  re- 
ceived high  praise  as  a  poet.  He  was  a  man  of  loose  principles  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  and  came  to  a  corresponding  end,  being  killed  in  a  brawl 
with  a  servant  about  a  low  woman.  He  is  known  as  Kit  Marlow ;  as 
Thomas  Heywoode,  1635,  says  ("  Hierarehie  cf  the  JSlessed  JtugeU,"  p. 

'*  Marlow,  renowned  for  his  rare  art  and  wit, 
CoTild  ne'er  attaine  beyond  the  name  of  Eit*' 

[Am.  Ed, 
t  See  note  on  the  song. 

X  He  probably  means  the  aflbctation  of  condensing  too  much  for  clear- 
ness.— Am.  Ed. 

§  Verjuice  is  the  acid  of  the  crab  apple,  wild  grapes,  or  other  fruits,  with 
which  the  good  woman  hoped,  wh^n  the  season  of  them,  "  two  months 
hence,"  was  come,  to  prepare  her  syllabub.  **  Red  cow's  milk"  was  pro- 
bably thought  to  be  better  for  health,  as  ibm  vulgu  think  that  rsrf  fiaanal 
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Pisc.  No,  I  thank  you  ;  but  I  pray  do  us  a  courtesy  that  shall 
stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  nothing,  and  yet  we  will  think 
ourselves  still  something  in  your  debt :  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song, 
that  was  sung  by  your  daughter  when  I  last  passed  over  this 
meadow  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

MiLE-W.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray  ?  Was  it,  Come,  Shep- 
herds, deck  your  herds  ?  or.  As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested  ?  or, 
Philida  flouts  me  ?  or.  Chevy  Chase  ?  or,  Johnny  Armstrong  ?  or, 
Troy  Town  ?• 

has  some  pecaliar  virtue,  and  tie  a  red  string  round  the  neck  itt  stop  the 
nose-bleed. — Am.  Ed. 

*  The  first  of  these  songs  was  first  reprinted  in  Sir  Harris  Nicholas*  edi- 
tion of  the  Angler,  having  been  furnished  him  in  MS.  by  Mr.  Rodd  from 
Mr.  Heber's  collection. 

**  As  at  noon  Dulcina  rested"  is  in  Percy's  JReliqtset  (Series  UL,  B.  9, 
12).    It  is  quite  free,  as  this  best  of  the  verses  shows  :^- 

*'  But  in  vayne  she  did  conjure  him 
To  depart  her  presence  soe  ; 
Having  a  thousand  tongues  to  allure  him. 
And  but  one  to  bid  him  goe  : 

Where  lippes  invite. 

And  eyes  delighte, 
And  cheeks,  as  fresh  as  rose  in  June, 

Persuade  delay ; 

What  boots  she  say, 
Forgoe  me  now,  come  to  me  soone  ?** 

**  fhilida  flouts  me"  is  in  Ritson's  8<mg»  from  Henry  JIL  to  the  Bevo* 
luHon,  taken  from  **  The  Theatre  of  CompNmetUi,*'  1059.  It  is  a  serio- 
Indicrous  complaint,  as  this  third  verse  shows :~ 

«<  Fair  maid,  be  not  so  coy- 
Do  not  disdain  me ; 

I  am  my  mother's  joy — 
Sweet,  entertaine  me ! 

I  shall  have,  when  she  dies. 
All  things  that's  fitting— 

Her  poultry  and  her  bees. 
And  her  goose  sitting ; 

A  pair  of  mattress  beds, 
A  barrel  full  of  shreds ; 

And  yet  for  all  these  goods* 
Philida  flouts  me.** 
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Pisc.  No,  it  is  none  of  those  :  it  is  a  song  that  your  daughter 
sung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the  answer  to  it. 

MiLK-W.  O,  I  know  it  now  :  I  learned  the  first  part  in  my 
golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age  of  my  poor  daughter  ;  and 
the  latter  part,  which  indeed  fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of  me : 
but  you  shall,  Grod  willing,  hear  them  both,  and  sung  as  well  as 
we  can,  for  we  both  love  anglers.  Come,  Maudlin.*  sing  the 
first  part  to  the  gentlemen  with  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the 
second,  when  you  have  done. 

THE  MILK-MAID'S  SONG.f 

Came  lioe  with  m«,  and  he  my  love. 
And  toe  wili  all  the  pleaeures  prove 


<« 


Chevy  Chftse'*  is  well  known.  The  commonly  received  version  criti- 
cised by  Addison  {Spectator,  Nos.  70,  74),  cannot  be  older  (from  the 
style)  than  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Perc/ (Series  I.,  B.  1,1)  gives  the 
ancient  poem  from  an  old  MS.  at  the  end  of  Hearne^s  Preface  to  Gttl.  JVWo- 
brigieneis  Hut.t  1719,  Vol.  I.,  to  the  end  of  which  is  subjoined  the  name 
of  the  author,  Rychard  Sheale.  He  (Percy)  fixes  its  date  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  Had  the  yoimg  shepherdess  sung  the  whole  of  that  ballad,  our 
friends  would  have  been  very  late  for  supper. 

"  Johnny  Armstrong"  is  the  well  known  ballad  on  the  border  freebooter 
of  that  name.  The  English  version  is  given  by  Ritson  {English  Songe, 
Vol.  II.),  the  genuine  in  Walter  Scotf  s  MinetreUy  of  the  Seottieh  Border, 
from  AUan  Ramsay's  Evergreen. 

*'  Troy  Town"  is  a  very  old  ballad  on  the  story  of  Dido  and  iEneas,  be- 
ginning, 

"  When  Troy  towne  had  for  ten  yeeres  past." 

It  sends  Dido's  ghost  to  punish  the  faithless  lover,  and  he  dies  most  mise 
rably. 

*'  And  thus  as  one  being  in  a  trance, 
A  multitude  of  uglye  feinds 
About  this  woffull  prince  did  dance. 

He  had  no  helpe  of  any  friends : 
His  body  they  took  quite  away. 
And  no  one  knew  his  dying  day." 

It  is  in  Percy's  Religuee,  Series  III.,  B.  2,  23.— wdTm.  Ed, 
*  Maudlin,  diminutive  for  Matilda. 

t  The  fact  that  Shakspeare  puts  the  second  verse  of  this  song  into 
Evans's  mouth  {Merry  Wivee  of  Wmdeor,  Act.  III.,  Scene  I.),  has  led 
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T^ai  valley9,  groves,  or  hilh,  or  field. 
Or  toooda  and  steepy  mountains  yield 

Where  we  toUl  sit  upon  the  rocks,  ^ 

And  see  the  Shepherds  feed  aurfiocka 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Smbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle, 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  ujool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 

Wirburton  and  others  to  think  it  Shakspeare's ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  pub- 
lished as  his.  But  that  play  was  first  published  in  1602,  and  this  song  is 
ascribed  to  Marlow  in  "  England's  Helicon,**  1600,  seven  years  after  Mar- 
low's  death,  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  as  in  our  text.  In  Mallow's 
"  Jew  of  Malta,"  written  before  1493,  these  lines  occur : — 

'*  Thou  in  whose  groves  by  Dis  above. 
Shall  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.'* 

But  that  play  was  not  published  until  1633  ;  and  in  *'  The  Paasionaie  jTO- 
grimt  and  Sonnets,  to  sundry  notes  of  Musieke,  by  Mr.  William  Shak- 
speare,"  printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  1500,  a  copy  of  this  madrigal,  contain- 
ing only  four  verses  (the  fourth  and  fifth  being  wanting),  appears,  accom- 
panied by  the  first  verse  of  the  answer.  Shakspeare,  however,  was  noto- 
riously careless  of  his  pieces,  and  this  last  publication  may  not  have  had 
his  authority.  The  song  passed  for  Marlow's  with  his  contemporaries ; 
and  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Percy,  and  others,  I  incline  to  think  it  his. 
There  may  have  been  an  older  song  with  the  same  line,  **  Come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love,"  which  the  writer  of  the  song  in  the  text  imi- 
tated, as  Dr.  Donne  did  this  in  his  poem  called  "  The  Bait,"  and  Her- 
rick  in  his  **  Live,  live  with  me*'  (Hesperides,  Vol.  L,  269,  ed.  1825). 
There  is  a  ballad  entitled  "  Queen  Elinor,"  to  the  tune  of  **  Come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love,"  printed  in  Delancy's  *<  Strange  Histories,  or 
Songs  and  Sonnets,**  1607  ;  and  Nicholas  Breton,  in  his  **  Poste  Ufith  a 
Packet  of  Mad  Letters,**  1637,  speaks  of  the  old  song,  **  Come  live  with 
me  and  be  my  love,"  as  sung  by  the  **  blacke  browes  with  the  cherrie 
cheeke  under  the  side  of  the  pide-cowe."  The  old  music  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  as  also  Herrick's  imitation.  Walton,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, inserted  the  sixth  verse  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of 
his  Angler,  which  is  not  in  good  keeping  with  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
the  TesL^JVUholas,  Percy,  Hawkins,  Washboum^s  Edition  of  the 
Angler,  &c.»  collated  by  Am,  Ed. 
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Slippen  iin*d  thoUelyfor  the  eoid. 
With  hueklet  of  the  purest  gold* 

A  belt  <^f  straw  y  and  wy^hudM, 
With  earal  elanps  and  amber  $tuds; 
And  if  these  pleasures  mny  thee  move. 
Come  lioe  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

{Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meaty 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepar'd  each  day  for  thee  and  me.) 

The  Shepherd-swains  shall  donee  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  lioe  with  me^  and  be  my  love. 

Yen.  Trust  me,  Master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and  sweetly  sung 

by  honest  Maudlin.     I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause  that  our 

good  Queen  Elizabeth  did  so  oAen  wish  herself  a  milk-maid  all 

the  month  of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with  fears  and 

cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the 

night :  and,  without  doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin  does 

flo.     1*11  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  milk-maid's  wish  upon 

her,  "  That  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and  being  dead,  may  have 

good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about  her  winding-sheet."* 

• 
*  This  is  taken  from  the  chiracters  printed  with  Sir  Thomas  Over- 

bury's  '*  Wife,"  which  had  been  often  published  before  Walton's  book. 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  the  confidant  of  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  whom 
he  dissuaded  from  marrying  the  profligate  Countess  of  Essex,  and  after- 
wards, through  the  means  of  the  enraged  woman,  was  poisoned  when 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  false  charge  of  treason ;  for  which  crime 
the  Earl  and  Countess  were  condemned,  but  pardoned  by  the  King, 
though  the  under  agents  were  executed.  "  Overbury  was  the  author  of 
several  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  considerable  merit,  and  has  been  com- 
pared, in  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  melancholy  fate,  to  Germanicus."  The 
defcriptioD  is  so  beautiful  that  I  subjoin  it  :— 


(« 


Afayre  and  happy  MUh-Maid 


It  a  Countrey  Wench,  that  is  so  farre  from  making  her  selfe  beauiifull  by 
Art,  that  one  looke  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  face  Physieke  out  of  ooqn- 
teoance.  She  knowes  a  faire  looke  is  but  a  Dumbe  Orator  to  commend 
fertile,  therefore  mind^  it  not.    All  her  exceUencjes  ^tand  ii^  her  90 
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THE  MILK-MAID'S  MOTHER'S  ANSWER.* 

If  all  the  world  and  lave  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  Shepher^n  tongue, 
Thete  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love, 

iilently,  as  if  they  had  atolne  upon  her  without  her  knowledge.  The 
lining  of  her  apparell  (which  ia  her  selfe)  is  farre  better  than  outsides  of 
Tissew  '  for  though  she  be  not  arraied  in  the  spoile  of  the  Silke-worme, 
shee  IS  deckt  in  innocency,  a  farre  better  wearing.  She  doth  not,  with 
lying  long  abed,  spoile  both  her  complexion  and  conditions  ;  Nature  hath 
taught  her,  too  immoderate  sleepe  is  rust  to  the  Soule  ;  she  rises  therefore 
with  Chauntieleare  her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  Lambe  her 
Curfew.  In  milking  a  Cow,  a-straining  the  Teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  so  sweete  a  Milk-presse  makes  the  Milk  the  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  never  came  Almond  Glove  or  Aromatique  oyntment  on  her  palme  to 
taint  it.  The  golden  eares  of  come  fall  and  kisse  her  feet  when  shee 
reapes  them,  as  if  they  wisht  to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same 
hand  that  feird  them.  Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  sents  all  the  yeare 
long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  Haycock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  with 
labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pitty ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fjll  early 
(sitting  at  her  mery  wheele)  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheele  of 
Fortune,  She  doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance 
will  not  suffer  her  to  doe  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  doe  well.  Shee  bestowes 
her  yeere's  wages  at  next  faire ;  and  in  chusing  her  garments,  counts  no 
bravery  i'  th'  world  like  decency.  The  Garden  and  Bee-hive  are  all  her 
Physick  and  Chyrurgerye,  and  shee  lives  the  longer  for't.  She  dares  goe 
alone,  and  unfold  sheepe  i'  th'  night,  and  feares  no  manner  of  ill,  because 
she  meanes  none ;  yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  for  she  is  still  ac- 
companied with  old  songs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones; 
yet  they  have  their  eflScacy,  in  that  they  are  not  pauled  with  insuing  idle 
cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreames  are  so  chaste,  that  shee  dare  tell 
them :  only  a  Fridaie's  dreame  is  all  her  superstition :  that  shee  conceales 
for  feare  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is  that  she  may  die  in 
the  Spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  atucke  upon  her  winding-sheet.** 
Character  61,  sign.  L.  7.  From  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  Sion  College, 
London. 

*  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  says,  that  this  reply  was  taken  by  Walton  from 
England's  Helicon,  where  it  was  printed  with  the  signature  S.  W.  R. ; 
but  in  most  of  the  copies  **  Ignoto"  was  pasted  over  those  initials,  *'  which 
tends  to  prove  that  it  was  not  written  by  Raleigh ;  and  Walton's  error 
probably  arose  from  using  a  copy  in  which  the  adteration  had  not  beea 
made."  Hannah  (in  his  edition  of  Poems  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Sir 
Walter  BaUigh,  and  others,  Pickering,  1845)  says  that  the  altufttion  is 


»?. 


r 
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Bui  time  dn»t»  fioekw  from  field  fofoid^ 
When  rieere  rage^  and  roeke  grow  eoidt 
Then  PhUamel  beeometh  dumb^ 
And  age  eompiaine  of  tare  to  came, 

Theflotoere  do  fade,  and  wanton  fielde 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yieldB, 
A  honey  tonguoy  a  heart  of  gall, 
Ufanei\fe  ejningy  hut  oorroufe  fail. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  ehoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
I%y  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  toy-buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs. 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  eome  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

(  What,  should  we  talk  of  dainties  then. 
Of  better  meat  thanks  fit  for  men  7 
These  are  but  vain  ;  thafs  only  good 
Winch  God  hath  blest,  and  sent  for  food.) 


known  to  haye  been  made  in  three  copies ;  and  Percy  {Bel.,  Ser.  I.,  B.  3» 
12)»  that  "  Ignoto**  is  known  to  have  been  a  signature  of  Raleigh's,  and 
that  there  is  another  imitation  in  England's  Helicon  of  the  first  song, 
beginning — 

**  Come  lire  with  me  and  be  my  dear. 
And  we  will  revel  all  the  year,"  Ibc.'  \ 

and  that  on  the  whole  he  (Percy)  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  Raleigh. 
Nicholas  thinks  that  they  are  both  Shakspeare's ;  Hannah  leans  to  the 
side  of  Raleigh,  because  of  "  the  general  consent  in  his  favour,"  but  is 
in  doubt,  as  he  thinks  the  signature  "  Ignoto"  inconsistent,  if  Raleigh 
were  the  author.  I  go  with  the  popular  majority  in  this  instance. 
Walton  added  the  sixth  verse  in  a  note  to  the  second  edition ;  and  it 
bears  hiii  impress  so  strongly  that  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  his  own. 

There  is  great  skill  shown  in  making  the  daughter,  who  is  **in  her 
golden  age,"  sing  the  first  song,  and  the  mother,  "  when  the  cares  of  the 
world  began  to  take  hold  upon  her,"  the  second;  it  is  the  subsidence 
of  youthful  xonumce  into  the  sober  common  sense   of  riper  years^— 
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Bui  eauld  y&uih  last,  and  hve  §till  hreedt 
Hadjo^  no  date^  nor  age  no  need  ; 
T%en  those  deiightt  my  mind  might  fiMMt 
7\f  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love, 

MoTHBS.  Well,  I  have  done  my  song  ;  but  stay,  honest  anglersy 
for  I  will  make  Maudlin  to  sing  you  one  short  song  more.  Maud- 
lin, sing  that  song  that  you  sung  last  night,  when  young  Goridon 
the  shepherd  played  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your 
cousin  Betty. 

Maud.  I  will,  mother. 

I  married  a  voife  of  late. 
The  marine  my  unhappy  fate  : 

I  married  her  for  love, 

JkM  my  fancy  did  me  move, 
And  not  for  a  worldly  eetate. 

But  oh  f  the  green  aiekneee 
Soon  changed  her  likeneee; 
And  all  her  beauty  did  fail : 

But  'tis  not  so. 

With  those  that  go. 

Through  frost  and  snow. 

As  all  men  know,* 

And  carry  the  milking  pail, 

Pisc.  Well  sung,  good  woman  ;  I  thank  you ;  PU  give  yoa 
another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days,  and  then  beg  another  song 
of  you.  Come,  Scholar,  let  Maudlin  alone  ;  do  not  you  offer  to 
spoil  her  voice.  Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess,  to  call  us  to 
supper.     How  now  !  is  my  brother  Peter  come  ? 

Host.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him  ;  they  are  both  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and  long  to  see  you,  and  long  to  be  at 
supper,  for  they  be  very  hungry. 

*  This  song  and  the  passage  before  it  was  added  to  the  fifth  edition ; 
until  then  Piscator's  commendation,  following  it  here,  followed  the  mother's 
song.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  objects  to  the  introduction  of  this  song  "  ts 
the  onlj  objectionable  allusion  in  the  book ;"  but  it  was  not  so  objection- 
able in  those  times  as  many  other  writings  show,  and  seems  a  homely 
boast  of  the  good  health  which  recommended  the  pastoral  beauties,  as 
likely  to  be  asefbl  as  well  as  pleasing  wives.  Had  the  milk-maid  soag 
**  Dnleina,"  it  would  hart  h—n  much  "  higher^kilttd,"  as  the  Seotoh 
sayi*^^tfiw>  jsm» 
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autifl. 

Pisc.  Well  met,  brother  Peter  :  I  heard  you  and  a  friend  woald 
lodge  here  to-night,  and  that  hath  made  me  to  bring  my  friend  to 
lodge  here  too.  tiy  friend  ia  one  that  would  fain  be  a  brother  of 
the  angle  ;  he  hath  been  on  angler  but  thia  day,  and  1  have  taught 
him  how  to  catch  a  chub  by  dapping  with  a  grasshopper,*  and  the 
chub  he  caught  was  a  lusty  one  of  nineteen  inches  long.  But 
pray,  brother  Peter,  who  is  your  companion  1 

PsTBS.  Brother  Piscator,  my  friend  is  an  honest  countryman, 
and  his  name  is  Condon,  and  he  is  a  downright  witty  companion, 
that  met  me  here  purposely  to  be  pleasant  and  eat  a  trout,  and  I 
have  not  yet  wetted  my  tine  since  we  met  together  ;  but  1  hope 
to  fit  him  with  a  trout  for  his  breakfast,  for  I'll  be  eariy  up. 

Pisc.  Nay,  brother,  you  shall  not  stay  so  long :  tor,  lot^  you, 
here  is  a  Trout 


*  Dappfaig  tat  trout  witli  the  grushopper,  the  grus-beetle.  the  cricket, 
he.,  orer  «  ruonini;  itream,  kRbrdi  ytrj  fine  aport,  uid  il  the  ce>re*t 
imititioii,  II  it  m*  thi  onginal,  of  flj  fiihing.  Muiy  an  "  tttic  minitrel" 
bars  I,  when  >  boj,  made  to  lednee  the  ih;,  speckled,  ahining  bMatiea 
from  their  hannti ;  but  do  utificiBl  imitation  bare  t  ever  succeeded  with. 
noi«b  the  Tuy  counterfeit  of  life,  the  treat  will  not  taks  theia.— 
Jm.Sd. 
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will  fill  six  reasonable  bellies.  Come,  Hostess,  dress  it  presently^ 
and  get  us  what  other  meat  the  house  will  afibrd,  and  give  us  some 
of  your  best  barley- wine,  the  good  liquor  that  our  honest  fore- 
fathers did  use  to  drink  of;  the  drink  which  preserved  their 
health,  and  made  them  live  so  long,  and  to  do  so  many  great 
deeds. 

Peter.  O'my  word  this  trout  is  perfect  in  season.  Come,  I 
thank  you  ;  and  here  is  a  hearty  draught  to  you,  and  to  all  the 
brothers  of  the  angle  wheresoever  they  be,  and  to  my  young 
brother's  good  fortune  to-morrow  ;  I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod, 
if  you  will  furnish  him  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling :  we  will 
set  him  up  and  make  him  a  fisher. 

And  I  will  tell  him  one  thing  for  his  encouragement,  that  his 
fortune  hath  made  him  happy  to  be  scholar  to  such  a  master ;  a 
master  that  knows  as  much  both  of  the  nature  and  breeding  oi 
fish  as  any  man ;  and  can  also  tell  him  as  well  how  to  catch  and 
cook  them,  from  the  minnow  to  the  salmon,  as  any  that  I  ever 
met  withal. 

Pisc.  Trust  me,  brother  Peter,  I  find  my  scholar  to  be  so  suita- 
ble to  my  own  humor,  which  is  to  be  free,  and  pleasant,  and 
ctvilly  merry,  that  my  resolution  is  to  hide  nothing  that  I  know 
from  him.  Believe  me.  Scholar,  this  is  my  resolution ;  and  so 
here's  to  you  a  hearty  draught,  and  to  all  that  love  us,  and  the 
honest  art  of  angling. 

Yen.  Trust  me,  good  Master,  you  shall  not  sow  your  seed  in 
barren  ground,  for  1  hope  to  return  you  an  increase  answerable 
to  your  hopes ;  but  however  you  shall  find  me  obedient,  and 
thankful,  and  serviceable  to  my  best  ability. 

Pisc.  'Tis  enough,  honest  Scholar,  come,  let's  to  supper. 
Come,  my  friend  Coridon,  the  trout  looks  lovely,  it  was  twenty- 
two  inches  when  it  was  taken,  and  the  belly  of  it  looked  some 
part  of  it  as  yellow  as  a  marigold,  and  part  of  it  white  as  a  lily ; 
and  yet,  methinks,  it  looks  better  in  this  good  sauce. 

CoEiDON.  Indeed,  honest  friend,  it  looks  well,  and  tastes  well ; 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  so  doth  my  friend  Peter,  or  else  he  is  to 
blame. 

Pet.  Yes,  and  so  I  do,  we  all  thank  you ;  and  when  we  have 
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supped,  I  will  get  my  friend  Coridoa  to  sing  you  a  song  for  re- 
quital. 

Cor.  I  will  sing  a  song,  if  anybody  will  sing  another ;  else,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  will  sing  none  :  I  am  none  of  those  that  sing 
fi>r  meat,  but  for  company :  I  say,  "  'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when 
men  sing  all."* 

Pisc.  I'll  promise  you  I'll  sing  a  song  that  was  lately  made  at 
my  request,  by  Mr.  William  Basse,f  one  that  hath  made  the 
choice  songs  of  the  Hunter  in  his  Career,  and  of  Tom  of  Bedlam, 
and  many  others  of  note  ;  and  this  that  I  will  sing  is  in  praise  of 
angling. 

*  The  old  saw  i«, 

**  When  beards  wag  all." 

Hawkins  siys,  i.  e.,  **  when  all  are  eating."    Why  not  laughing  ? — Am,  Ed. 

t  William  Basse.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  in  his  Life  of  Walton  (cxx.), 
calls  Basse  '*  an  eminent  composer,"  and  in  his  note  on  the  "  Angler*s 
Song/'  siys,  "  These  initials  (W.  B.)  occur  in  the  first  edition  only,  and 
prove  that  Walton,  in  saying  that  this  son^  *  was  lately  made  at  my  re^ 
quest,'  by  that  composer  did  not  refer  to  the  music  only."  It  appears  to 
me  that  Walton  did  not  refer  to  the  music  but  the  song  itself,  and  this  is 
the  more  certain  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  trace  of  Basse  as  a  musical 
composer.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Music,  makes  no  mention 
of  him  in  that  character,  as  from  his  familiarity  with  Walton  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  known  him  to  be  a  composer.  Basse  was  a  poetical 
writer,  for,  besides  the  songs,  "  The  Hunter  in  his  Career"  (first  reprinted 
in  Pickering's  edition  by  Sir  Harris,  from  a  collection  of  ballads,  1025), 
and  *'  Tom  of  Bedlam  "  (which  the  reader  will  find  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
Series  ii.,  B.  3, 17,  but  with  a  mistake  in  the  third  verse  of  *'  Pentrarchye  ** 
for  "  Pentateuch  "),  Sir  Harris  tells  us,  that  in  Warton*a  Life  of  Dean 
Bathurst  there  are  verses  **  To  Mr.  W.  Basse  on  the  intended  publication 
of  his  poems,  Jan.  13,  1651."  Hawkins  also  says  that  the  "  Tom  of  Bed- 
lam," beginning  "  From  my  sad  and  darksome  cell,"  with  the  music  set 
to  it  by  Hen.  Lawes,  is  printed  in  a  book  entitled  "  Playford's  Antidote 
against  Melancholy,"  8vo.,  1669,  and  afterwards  in  another  coUectioD, 
1670.  Yet  Walton  says  Basse  "made"  that  song  as  well  as  this.  Be- 
sides, the  other  angler's  song  (in  chap,  zvi.),  **  Man's  Life  is  but  Vain,** 
was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Angler  as  set  to  music,  "  by  Mr.  H. 
LaweB,**  probably  at  the  request  of  Walton  ;  as  this  probably  was.  Indeed 
it  would  be  strange  if  other  music  had  been  so  soon  substituted  by  Lawes 
in  the  place  of  the  author*s  own. 

Of  Lawes  himself,  more  will  be  said  in  another  note,  and  the  music 
placed  in  the  Appendix. — Am.  Ed. 
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Cos.  And  then  mine  shall  be  the  praise  of  a  oountryman's  life : 
what  will  the  rest  sing  of? 

Pbt.  I  will  promise  you  I  will  sing  another  song  in  praise  of 
angling  to-morrow  night ;  for  we  will  not  part  till  then,  but  fish 
to-morrow,  and  sup  together,  and  the  next  day  every  man  leave 
fishing,  and  fall  to  his  business. 

Yen.  'Tis  a  match  ;  and  I  will  provide  you  a  song  or  a  catch 
against  then  too,  which  shall  give  some  addition  of  mirth  to  the 
company ;  for  we  will  be  civil  and  as  merry  as  beggars. 

Pisc.  'Tis  a'  match,  my  masters ;  let's  e'en  say  grace,  and 
turn  to  the  fire,  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles,  and  so 
sing  away  all  sad  thoughts. 

Come  on,  my  masters,  who  begins  ?  I  think  it  is  best  to  draw 
cuts,  and  avoid  contention. 

Pet.  It  is  a  match.     Look,  the  shortest  cut  falls  to  Coridon. 

CoR.  Well,  then,  I  will  begin,  for  I  hate  oontention. 

CORIDON'S  SONG. 

Oh  the  tweet  contentment 
The  countryman  doth  find/ 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  ioe. 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  lee^ 
That  quiet  contemplation 
Poaeeeseth  all  my  mind: 

Then  care  away, 

And  toend  along  with  me. 

For  courts  are  full  of  flattery  f 
As  hath  too  oft  been  tried  ; 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  he,  Bfc. 
The  city  full  of  wantonneee. 
And  both  are  fuil  of  pride  ; 

Then  care  away,  9fc. 

But  oh  !  the  honeet  countryman 
Speaks  truly  from  his  heart. 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  loe,  ^e,   . 
HispHde  is  in  his  tillage. 
Hit  horses  and  his  cart : 

Then  care  away,  4^e. 
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Our  eiothing  u  good  MeejMnHut 
6r«y  russet  for  our  wweo. 

Heigh  trolie  loUie  loe,  ifc. 
^Ti»  warmth  and  not  gay  eMMng 
That  doth  prolong  our  lioeo  s 

T%tn  care  awmtf^  4fre. 

The  ploughman  though  he  labor  hard^ 
Tet  on  the  holiday. 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  loe^  4fre. 
JVb  emperor  $o  merrily ^ 
Doee  paee  hie  time  away  .* 

Then  eare  otoay,  tpe. 

To  reeompenee  our  tillage f 
The  heavens  ajfbrd  us  shower*; 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  loe,  ifc. 
And  for  our  tweet  rrfreshments 
The  earth  affords  us  bowers  : 

Then  eare  away,  ffc. 

The  euekoo  and  the  nighhngaU 
Full  merrily  do  sing. 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  loe,  ^e. 
And  with  their  pleasant  roundelays 
Bid  welcome  to  the  9prvng  : 

Then  care  away,  ffc. 

This  is  not  half  the  happiness 
The  countryman  enjoys  ; 

Heigh  trolie  lollie  loe,  SfC. 
T'haugh  others  think  they  have  as  mudk, 
Tet  he  that  says  so  lies  : 

Then  come  away 9 

Turn  countryman  with  me. 

Jo. 


Piac.  Well  sung,  Condon ;  this  song  was  sung  with  mettle, 
and  it  was  choicely  fitted  to  the  occasion  ;  I  shall  love  you  for  it 
as  long  as  I  know  you  :  I  would  you  were  a  brother  of  the  angle ; 

*  Jo.  Chalkhill,  the  author  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus.  <<For  mj 
lyrother  Chalkhill,"  Iz.  Wa.  wrote  on  a  presentation  copy  of  his  **  Liyes,** 
raoently  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  collection,  as  I  learn  from  a  catalogue  of 
hii  nle.    The  copy  sold  for  five  guineas.    See  Bib.  Preface.— ^m.  Ed. 
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for  a  oompanion  that  is  cheerful,  and  free  from  swearing  and 
scurrilous  discourse,  is  worth  gold.  I  love  such  mirth  as  does 
not  make  friends  ashamed  to  look  upon  one  another  next  morn- 
ing ;  nor  men  that  cannot  well  bear  it,  to  repent  the  money  they 
spend  when  they  be  warmed  with  drink :  and  take  this  for  a  rule, 
you  may  pick  out  such  times  and  such  companies,  that  you  may 
make  yourselves  merrier  for  a  little  than  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
for  ''It  is  the  company,  and  not  the  charge,  that  makes  the 
feast :"  and  such  a  companion  you  prove,  I  thank  you  for  it.* 

But  I  will  not  oomplimeat  you  out  of  the  debt  that  I  owe  you ; 
and  therefore  I  will  begin  my  song,  and  wish  it  may  be  so  well 
liked. 

THE  ANGLER'S  SONG. 

JU  inward  fooe  kreed$  outward  t€ifk. 
The  hawtd  $ome  praite^  and  $ome  the  hawk  .* 
Some  better  pleated  with  private  epori^ 
Use  tennis,  some  a  mistress  court : 

But  these  delights  I  neither  wish, 

JVor  envy,  while  Ifreeljf  fish. 

Who  hunts,  doth  oft  in  danger  ride  ; 
Who  hawks,  lures  oft  both  far  a»id  wi4»  ; 
Who  uses  games,  shall  often  prove 
A  loser  ;  but  who  falls  in  looe. 
Is  fettered  in  fond  Cupid^s  snare: 
My  angle  breeds  me  no  such  core. 

Qf  recreation  there  is  none 
So  free  as  fishing  is  alone  ; 
All  other  pastimes  do  no  less 
Than  mind  and  body  both  possess  .* 

My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do. 

So  I  can  fish  and  study  too. 

I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas. 
Fresh  risers  best  my  mind  do  please  ; 
Whose  sweet  calm  course  leontemplata 
And  seek  in  life  to  imitate : 

Jn  etoH  bounds  J  fain  would  keep. 

And  for  my  past  offences  weep. 

*  How  true,  and  yet  how  free  from  pngmatical  severity  I    May  svsxy 
iii|^  who  rMda  this  remember  it  I-^i».  Ed. 
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jSnd  when  the  fvnoroui  Trout  J  wait 

To  take,  and  he  devourti  my  baitt 

How  poor  a  thing  tomeiimes  I  find 

WUl  eaptvoate  a  greedy  mind : 
And  iohen  none  bite,  Iprai$e  the  wioot 
Whom  vain  alluremento  ne^er  ourprioe. 

But  yet,  though  while  Ifi»h  Ifaott 
I  make  good  fortune  my  repast, 
And  thereunto  my  friend  invite. 
In  whom  I  mare  than  that  delight: 

Who  if  more  welcome  to  my  diihf 

nan  to  my  angle  woo  myfisk. 

At  well  content  no  prize  to  take. 
At  ute  of  taken  prize  to  make  : 
For  to  our  Lord  wot  pleated  uhen^ 
HeJUhert  madeftthert  of  men  : 

Where,  which  it  in  no  other  game, 

A  man  mayfith  andpraite  hit  name. 

Thefirtt  men  that  our  Saviour  dear 
Bid  choote  to  wait  upon  kirn  here, 
Blettfithert  were,  andfith  the  loot 
Food  wot  that  he  on  earth  did  tatte  : 

liherrfbre  ttrioe  to  follow  thote. 

Whom  he  to  follow  him  hath  ehote. 

Cor.  Well  sung,  brother :  you  have  paid  your  debt  in  good 
coin ;  we  anglers  are  all  beholden  to  the  good  man  that  made 
this  song.  Come,  Hostess,  give  us  more  ale,  and  let's  drink  to 
him. 

And  now  let's  every  one  go  to  bed,  that  we  may  rise  early : 
but  first  let's  pay  our  reckoning,  for  I  will  have  nothing  to  hinder 
me  in  the  morning  ;  for  my  purpose  is  to  prevent*  the  sun-rising. 

Pbt.  a  match :  come,  Coridon,  you  are  to  be  my  bed-fellow : 

*  Prevent,  i.  e.,  go  before,  the  meaning  of  the  word  originally  and  ac« 
cording  to  the  derivation.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  the  writers  of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-Book,  and  others  of 
those  times.  Possibly  Walton,  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  very  familiar, 
bad  in  his  mind  Psjdm  cxiz.,  147,  **1  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  mom- 
lAg."  Doubtless  their  beins;  obliged  to  rise  early  is  a  chief  reason  of  the 
good  health  anglers  generally  enioj,^Am,  Ed. 
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I  know,  brotheri  you  and  your  scholar  will  lie  together ;  but 
where  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  night  ?  for  my  friend  Coridon 
and  I  will  go  up  the  water  towards  Ware. 

Pisc*  And  my  scholar  and  I  will  go  down  towards  Waltham. 

Cob.  Then  let's  meet  here ;  for  here  are  fresh  sheets  that 
smell  of  lavender,  and  I  am  sure  we  cannot  expect  better  meat 
or  better  usage  in  any  place. 

Pet.  'Tis  a  match.     Good  night  to  everybody. 

Pisc.  And  so  say  L 

Ven.  And  so  say  I. 

Pisc.  Good  morrow,  .good  Hostess ;  I  see  my  brother  Peter  is 
still  in  bed :  Come,  give  my  scholar  and  me  a  morning-drink, 
and  a  bit  of  meat  to  breakfast ;  and  be  sure  to  get  a  good  dish 
of  meat  or  two  against  supper,  for  we  shall  come  home  as  hungry 
as  hawks.     Come,  scholar,  let's  be  going. 

Yen.  Well,  now,  good  Master,  as  we  walk  towards  the  river 
give  me  direction,  according  to  your  promise,  how  I  shall  fish  fi>r 
a  trout. 

Pisc.  My  honest  Scholar,  I  will  take  this  very  convenient 
opportunity  to  do  it. 

The  trout  is  usually  caught  with  a  worm  or  a  minnow,  which 
some  call  a  penk,  or  with  a  fly,  viz.,  either  a  natural  or  an  artifi- 
cial fly :  concerning  which  throe  I  will  give  you  some  observa- 
tions and  directions.- 

And,  first,  for  worms :  of  these  there  be  very  many  sorts ; 
some  broed  only  in  the  earth,  as  the  earth-worm ;  others  of  or 
amongst  plants,  as  the  dug- worm ;  and  others  breed  either  out  of 
excroments,  or  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  as  in  the  horns 
of  sheep  or  deer ;  ^or  some  of  dead  flesh,  as  the  maggot  or  gen- 
tle, and  others.* 

*  The  iob-to&rm,  twachel,  dew-worm,  ie  our  common  garden  toorm,  and 
may  be  foand  in  any  richly  manured  and  damp  ground.  The  largest  which 
are  of  a  dirty  yellow  on  the  belly,  are  the  best  Erasmus,  in  his  Collo- 
quies (  Venaiw)t  brings  these  worms  to  the  surface  by  pouring  an  infusion 
of  walnut  leaves  or  green  shells  of  walnuts  on  the  ground ;  and  Bowlker 
recommends  the  practice. 

The  marsh  worma  are  found  where  their  name  indicates,  and  in  mea- 
dows under  cow  dung.  They  are  of  a  blue  or  purple  color,  and  too  brittle 
unless  well  scoured. 
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Now  these  be  most  of  them  particularly  good  for  particular 
fishes :  but  for  the  trout,  the  dew. worm,  which  some  also  call  the 
lob- worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief;  and  especially  the 
first  for  a  great  trout,  and  the  latter  for  a  less.  There  be  also  of 
lob- worms  some  called  squirrel-tails,  a  worm  that  has  a  red  head, 
a  streak  down  the  back,  and  a  broad  tail,  which  are  noted  to  be 
the  best,  because  they  are  the  toughest  and  most  lively,  and  live 
longest  in  the  water :  for  you  are  to  know,  that  a  dead. worm  is 
but  a  dead  bait,  and  like  to  catch  nothing,  compared  to  a  lively, 
quick,  stirring  worm  ;  and  for  a  brandling,  he  is  usually  found 
in  an  old  dunghill,  or  some  very  rotten  place  near  to  it :  but  most 


The  red'toarm  is  a  smaller  lob-worm,  and  is  the  best  bait  when  of  strong 
red  color,  taken  from  a  dry,  loamy  solL  They  are  not  as  good  bait  in  th* 
summer  as  spring. 

The  brandling  are  striped  red  and  yellow,  fonnd  in  dry  dnng-heaps  am 
fan-yards.    They  are  bitter,  and  not  fit  for  use  unless  scoured  for  several 
days. 

The  tag'taUy  or  marl-worm,  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  very  lively,  found 
u  clay. 

Hawkins  says :  '*  If  you  heat  an  oak  tree  that  grows  over  a  high-wi^  or 
bare  place,  the  oak-V)orm$  will  fall  for  you  to  gather." 

Anglers  in  this  country  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  scouring  their 
worms.  Bowlker's  method  is  the  best :  "  Gather  fresh  moss,  wash  out  the 
earth,  squeeze  it,  but  not  too  dry,  and  put  worms  and  moss  into  an  earthen 
jar,  changing  the  moss  twice  a  week  in  summer  and  once  in  winter.  If 
the  worms  look  sickly  (languid  or  swollen),  sprinkle  new  milk  over  the 
moss.  The  jar  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Worms  may  be  kept  after 
being  gathered  in  the  spring,  by  dipping  a  coarse  clean  cloth  in  a  quart  of 
water  in  which  a  pound  of  mutton  suet,  chopped  fine,  has  been  dissolved, 
and  laying  it  over  the  moes.'* 

Oentles  (a  gentle  name  for  maggots)  are  in  constant  use  by  English 
ground-anglers.  They  may  be  procured  from  a  sheep's  liver  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  sevend  days,  and  so  hung  up  that  the  gentles  will  drop  into  a 
pan  of  sawdust  placed  under.  They  should  then  be  kept  in  dry  sand  and 
bran  mixed,  where  they  will  be  cool,  or  they  will  turn  into  the  ehrytalU 
state.  They  are  most  useful  in  spring,  and  may  be  carried  to  the  water  in 
a  box,  of  woodt  not  tin,  Walton's  notion  of  scenting  his  bait,  is  common 
to  many  anglers.  The  oil  of  ivy,  when  genuine,  is  the  best ;  some  use 
OMaftBtidat  and  others  are  loud  in  praise  of  chinque-foil.  This  practice 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  the  Oto-ponieat  xx.,  where 
several  recipes  are  given.  Oppian's  favorite  bait  for  river  fishing  was 
real  minced  and  kept  in  calPs  blood  for  ten  days.— ffnt.  Ed* 
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usually  in  cow-dung,  or  faog'a-dung,  rather  than  horae-dung^ 
which  is  somewhat  too  hot  and  dry  for  that  worm.  But  the  best 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  bark  of  the  tanners,  which  they 
cast  up  in  heaps  after  they  ha^e  used  it  about  their  leather. 

There  are  also  divers  other  kinds  of  worms,  which  for  color 
and  shape  alter  even  as  the  ground  out  of  which  they  are  got ; 
as  the  marsh-worm,  the  tag-tail,  the  flag-worm,  the  dock-worm, 
the  oak- worm,  the  gift-tail,  the  twachel  or  lob- worm,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  most  excellent  bait  for  a  salmon  ;  and  too  many  to 
name,  even  as  many  sorts  as  some  think  there  be  of  several 
herbs  or  shrubs,  or  of  several  kinds  of  birds  in  the  air ;  of  which 
I  shall  say  no  more,  but  tell  you  that,  what  worms  soever  you  fish 
with,  are  the  better  for  being  well  scoured,  that  is,  long  kept  be- 
fore they  be  used :  and  in  case  you  have  not  been  so  provident, 
then  the  way  to  cleanse  and  scour  them  quickly,  is  to  put  them 
all  night  in  water,  if  they  be  lob-worms,  and  then  put  them  into 
your  bag  with  fennel ;  but  you  must  not  put  your  brandlings 
above  an  hour  in  water,  and  then  put  them  into  fennel  for  sudden 
use ;  but  if  you  have  time,  and  purpose  to  keep  them  long,  then 
they  be  best  preserved  in  an  earthen  pot  with  good  store  of  moss, 
which  is  to  be  fresh  every  three  or  four  days  in  summer,  and 
every  week  or  eight  days  in  winter ;  or  at  least  the  moss  taken 
from  them,  and  clean  washed,  and  wrung  betwixt  your  hands  till 
it  be  dry,  and  then  put  it  to  them  again.  And  when  your  worm, 
especially  the  brandling,  begins  to  be  sick  and  lose  his  bigness, 
then  you  may  recover  him,  by  putting  a  little  milk  or  cream, 
about  a  spoonful  in  a  day,  into  them  by  drops  on  the  moss  ;  and 
if  there  be  added  to  the  cream  an  egg  beaten  and  boiled  in  it, 
then  it  will  both  fatten  and  preserve  them  long.  And  note,  that 
when  the  knot,  which  is  near  to  the  middle  of  the  brandling,  be- 
gins to  swell,  then  he  is  sick,  and  if  he  be  not  well  looked  to,  b 
near  dying.  And  for  moss  you  are  to  note,  that  there  be  divers 
kinds  of  it,  which  I  could  name  to  you,  but  will  only  tell  you, 
that  that  which  is  likest  a  buck's  horn  is  the  best,  except  it  be  soft 
white  moss,  which  grows  on  some  heaths,  and  is  hard  to  be  found. 
And  note,  that  in  a  very  dry  time,  when  you  are  put  to  an  ez- 
tremity  for  worms,  walnut-tree  leaves  squeezed  into  water,  or  salt 
in  water,  to  make  it  bitter  or  salt,  and  then  that  water  poured  on 
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the  ground,  where  you  shall  see  worms  are  used  to  rise  in  the 
night,  will  make  them  to  appear  abore  ground  presently.  And 
you  may  take  notice,  some  say  that  camphor,  put  into  your  bag 
with  your  moss  and  worms,  gives  them  a  strong  and  so  tempting 
a  smell,  that  the  fish  fiire  the  worse  and  you  the  better  for  it. 

And  now  I  shall  shew  you  how  to  bait  your  hook  with  a  worm, 
so  as  shall  prevent  you  from  much  trouble,  and  the  loss  of  many 
a  hook  too,  when  you  fish  for  a  trout  with  a  running-line,  that  is 
to  say,  when  you  fish  for  him  by  hand  at  the  ground :  I  will 
direct  you  in  this  as  plainly  as  I  can,  that  you  may  not  mistake. 

Suppose  it  be  a  big  lob- worm,*  put  your  hook  into  him  somewhat 
above  the  middle,  and  out  again  a  little  above  the  middle  ;  having 
so  done,  draw  your  worm  above  the  arming  of  your  hook  :  but 
note,  that  at  the  entering  of  your  hook  it  must  not  be  at  the  head- 
end of  the  worm,  but  at  the  tail-end  of  him,  that  the  point  of  your 
hook  may  come  out  toward  the  head-end,  and  having  drawn  him 
above  the  arming  of  your  hook,  then  put  the  point  of  your  hook 
again  into  the  very  head  of  the  worm,  till  it  come  near  to  the 
place  where  the  point  of  the  hook  first  came  out ;  and  then  draw 
back  that  part  of  the  worm  that  was  above  the  shank  or  arming 
of  your  hook,  and  so  fish  with  it.  And  if  you  mean  to  fish  with 
two  worms,  then  put  the  second  on  before  you  turn  back  the  hook's 
head  of  the  first  worm ;  you  cannot  lose  above  two  or  three 
worms  before  you  attain  to  what  I  direct  you  ;  and  having  attained 
it»  you  will  find  it  very  useful,  and  thank  me  for  it :  for  you  will 
run  on  the  ground  without  tangling. 

Now  for  the  minnow  or  penk  :'|'  he  is  not  easily  found  and 
caught  till  March,  or  in  April,  for  then  he  appears  first  in  the 
river,  nature  having  taught  him  to  shelter  and  hide  himself  in  the 

*  The  reader  must  refer  to  some  angling  manaal  (Bowlker  or  Salter  for 
instance) »  for  further  instruction  about  worms  and  gentles.  Our  b  ands  have 
long  been  washed  from  the  dirty  things,  satisfied  not  to  fish  when  the  fly 
cannot  be  used. — Am,  Ed, 

t  The  minnow  used  bj  us  is  the  Hydrargira  Diaphana,  The  thiner 
of  our  lakes  and  small  streams  {Lmcueua  JVUidus)  is  capital  for  such 
fishing  from  its  silvery  brightness.  The  reader  will  find  a  far  better 
method  of  rigging  his  minnow  in  any  modem  angling  book,  but  needs  ths 
explanation  of  a  plate.  Walton  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  M0i9el» 
so  neceanry  to  us  in  spinning  the  bait.—- «1jii.  Ed, 
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winter  ia  ditches  that  he  near  to  the  riyer,  and  there  hoth  to  \aAs 
and  keep  himself  warm  in  the  mud  or  in  the  weeds,  which  rot 
not  so  soon  as  in  a  running  mer,  in  which  place  if  he  were  in 
winter,  the  distempered  floods  that  are  usually  in  that  season, 
would  suffer  him  to  take  no  rest,  hut  cany  him  headlong  to  mills 
and  wears  to  his  confusion.  And  of  these  minnows,  first  you  are 
to  know,  that  the  higgest  size  is  not  the  hest ;  and  next  that  the 
middle  size  and  the  whitest  are  the  best :  and  then  you  are  to 
know,  that  your  minnow  must  be  so  put  on  your  hook,  and  it 
must  turn  round  when  'tis  drawn  against  the  stream ;  and  that  it 
may  turn  nimbly,  you  must  put  it  on  a  big-sized  hook,  as  I  riiall 
now  direct  you,  which  is  thus.  Put  your  hook  in  at  his  mouth 
and  out  at  his  gill,  then  having  drawn  your  hook  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  or  through  his  gill,  put  it  again  into  his  mouth, 
and  the  point  and  beard  out  at  his  tail,  and  then  tie  the  hook  and 
his  tail  about  very  neatly  with  a  white  thread,  which  will  make 
it  the  apter  to  turn  quick  in  the  water :  that  done,  pull  back  that 
part  of  your  line  which  was  slack  when  you  did  put  your  hook 
into  the  minnow  the  second  time :  I  say,  pull  that  part  of  your 
line  back  so  that  it  shall  fasten  the  head,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
minnow  shall  be  almost  straight  on  your  hook ;  this  done,  try 
how  it  will  turn  by  drawing  it  across  the  water  or  against  a 
stream,  and  if  it  do  not  turn  nimbly,  then  turn  the  tail  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  again,  till  it  turn  quick  ;  for  if  not, 
you  are  in  danger  to  catch  nothing :  for  know,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  turn  too  quick :  and  you  are  yet  to  know,  that 
in  case  you  want  a  minnow,  then  a  small  loach  or  a  stickle-bag, 
or  any  other  small  fish  that  will  turn  quick,  will  serve  as  well : 
and  you  are  yet  to  know,  that  you  may  salt  them,  and  by  that 
means  keep  them  ready  and  fit  for  use  three  or  four  days  or 
longer  ;  and  that  of  salt,  bay  salt  is  the  best. 

And  here  let  me  tell  you,  what  many  old  anglers  know  right 
well,  that  at  some  times,  and  in  some  waters,  a  minnow  is  not  to 
be  got ;  and  therefore  let  me  tell  you  I  have, — which  I  will  shew 
to  you, — an  artificial  minnow,  that  will  catch  a  trout  as  well  as  an 
artificial  fly,  and  it  was  made  by  a  handsome  woman  that  had  a 
fine  hand,  and  a  live  minnow  lying  by  her :  the  mould  or  body 
of  the  minnow  was  cloth,  and  wrought  upon  or  over  it  thus  with 
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a  needle :  the  back  of  it  with  very  sad  French  green  silk,  and 
paler  green  silk  towards  the  belly,  shadowed  as  perfectly  as  you 
can  imagine,  just  as  yoa  see  a  minnow  ;*  the  belly  was  wrought 
also  with  a  needle,  and  it  was  a  part  of  it  of  white  silk,  and 
another  part  of  it  with  silver  thread ;  the  tail  and  fins  were  of  a 
quill,  which  was  shaven  thin  ;  the  eyes  were  of  two  little  black 
beads,  and  the  head  was  so  shadowed,  and  all  of  it  so  curiously 
wrought,  and  so  exactly  dissembled,  that  it  would  beguile  any 
flbarp^ighted  trout  in  a  swift  stream.  And  this  minnow  I  will 
now  shew  you  ;  look,  here  it  is ;  and  if  you  like  it,  lend  it  you, 
to  have  two  or  three  made  by  it,  for  they  be  easily  carried  about 
an  angler,  and  be  of  excellent  use  ;  fi)r  note,  that  a  large  trout 
will  come  as  fiercely  at  a  minnow,  as  the  highest  mettled  hawk 
doth  seize  on  a  partridge,  or  a  greyhound  on  a  hare.  I  have 
been  told  that  160  minnows  have  been  found  in  a  trout's  belly  ; 
either  the  trout  had  devoured  so  many,  or  the  miller,  that  gave  it 
a  friend  of  mine,  had  forced  them  down  his  throat  afler  he  had 
taken  him. 

Now  for  flies,  which  are  the  third  bait  wherewith  trouts  are  usu- 
ally taken.  You  are  to  know,  that  there  are  so  many  sorts  of  flies 
as  there  be  of  fruits  :  I  will  name  you  but  some  of  them,  as  the 
dun- fly,  the  stone-fly,  the  red-fly,  the  moor-fly,  the  tawny- fly,  the 
^ell-fly,  the  cloudy  or  blackish-fly,  the  flag-fly,  the  vine-fly : 
there  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  and  canker- flies,  and  bear-flies,  and 
indeed  too  many  either  for  me  to  name  or  for  you  to  remember : 
and  their  breeding  is  so  various  and  wonderful,  that  I  might  easily 
amaze  myself  and  tire  you  in  a  relation  of  them. 

*  Artificial  minnows  are  (so  far  as  trout  fishing  is  concerned)  much  like 
Peter  Pindar's  razors,  better  for  the  tackle  shop  than  the  stream  or  lake. 
There  is  an  artificial  spinning  bait  of  later  invention,  called  a  KUl-dtnUt 
which  is  made  of  leather,  silk,  &c.,  somewhat  resembling  a  caterpillar,  but 
must  appear  in  the  swift  water  like  a  bright  minnow.  It  is  rigged  with 
seven  hooks,  cunningly  disposed.  The  English  books  say  that  this  bait  ex- 
cites the  trout  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  considered  too  murderous  for  fair 
angling,  and  forbidden  in  many  preserved  waters.  It  may  be  procured 
at  the  Conroys'  tackle  shop,  Fulton  street.  New  York  (where  every- 
thing the  angler  requires  is  to  be  found  of  the  best  quality),  and  at  other 
places  where  a  good  assortment  is  kept.  My  experiments  with  it  have 
been  quite  unsuccessM. — Am,  Ed* 
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And  yet  I  will  exercise  your  promised  patience  foy  saying  a 
little  of  the  caterpillar,  or  the  palmer-fly  or  worm,  that  hy  them 
you  may  guess,  what  a  work  it  were  in  a  discourse  but  to  run 
over  those  very  many  flies,  worms,  and  little  living  creatures  with 
which  the  sun  and  summer  adorn  and  beautify  the  river  banks 
and  meadows,  both  for  the  recreation  and  contemplation  of  us 
anglers ;  pleasures  which,  I  think,  myself  enjoy  more  than  any 
other  man  that  is  not  of  my  profession. 

Pliny  holds  an  opinion,  that  many  have  their  birth  or  being 
from  a  dew,  that  in  the  spring  falls  upon  the  leaves  of  trees ;  and 
that  some  kinds  of  them  are  from  a  dew  lefl  upon  herbs  or  flow- 
ers ;  and  others  from  a  dew  lei^  upon  coleworts  or  cabbages  :* 
all  which  kinds  of  dews  being  thickened  and  condensed,  are  by 
the  sun's  generative  heat  most  of  them  hatched,  and  in  three 
days  made  living  creatures ;  and  these  of  several  shapes  and 
colors  ;  some  being  hard  and  tough,  some  smooth  and  sofl ;  some 
are  homed  in  their  head,  some  in  their  tail,  some  have  none: 
some  have  hair,  some  none  :  some  have  sixteen  feet,  some  less, 
and  some  have  none  ;  but  as  our  Topself  hath  with  great  dili- 
gence  observed,  those  which  have  none,  move  upon  the  earth,  or 
upon  broad  leaves,  their  motion  being  not  unlike  to  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  Some  of  them  he  also  observes  to  be  bred  of  the  eggs 
of  other  caterpillars,  and  that  those  in  their  time  turn  to  be  but- 
terflies ;  and  again,  that  their  eggs  turn  the  following  year  to  be 
caterpillars.  And  some  affirm,  that  every  plant  has  his  particular 
fly  or  caterpillar,  which  it  breeds  and  feeds.  I  have  seen,  and 
may  therefore  affirm  it,  a  green  caterpillar,  or  worm,  as  big  as  a 
small  peascod,  which  had  fourteen  legs,  eight  on  the  belly,  four 
under  the  neck,  and  two  near  the  tail.  It  was  found  on  a  hedge 
of  privet,  and  was  taken  thence,  and  put  into  a  large  box,  and  a 
little  branch  or  two  of  privet  put  to  it,  on  which  I  saw  it  feed  as 
sharply  as  a  dog  gnaws  a  bone :  it  lived  thus  five  or  six  days,  and 
thrived,  and  changed  the  color  two  or  three  times  ;  but,  by  some 
neglect  in  the  keeper  of  it,  it  then  died,  and  did  not  turn  to  a  fly : 
but  if  it  had  lived,  it  had  doubtless  turned  to  one  of  those  flies  of 


*  The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  is  now  exploded.— htfrn.  Ed, 
t  In  his  History  of  SeTpeutB.—JValtan^taum  Note, 
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prey,*  which  those  that  walk  hy  the  rivers,  may  in  summer  see 
fiisten  on  smaller  flies,  and  I  think,  make  them  their  food.  And 
it  is  observable,  that  as  there  be  these  flies  of  prey  which  be  very 
large,  so  there  be  others  very  little,  created,  1  think,  only  to  feed 
them,  and  breed  out  of  I  know  not  what ;  whose  life,  they  say, 
nature  intended  not  to  exceed  an  hour,  and  yet  that  life  is  thus 
made  shorter  by  other  flies,  or  accident. 

It  is  endless  to  tell  you  what  the  curious  searchers  into  nature's 
productions  have  observed  of  these  worms  and  flies :  but  yet  I 
shall  tell  you  what  Aldrovandus,f  our  Topsel,  and  others  say  of 
the  palmer-worm  or  caterpillar ;  that  whereas  others  content 
themselves  to  feed  on  particular  herbs  or  leaves, — for  most  think 
those  very  leaves  that  gave  them  life  and  shape,  give  (hem  a  par- 
ticular feeding  and  nourishment,  and  that  upon  them  they  usually 
abide ; — yet  he  observes,  that  this  is  called  a  pilgrim  or  palmer- 
worm,  for  his  very  wandering  life  and  various  food  ;  not  content* 
ing  himself,  as  others  do,  with  any  one  certain  place  for  his  abodoi 
nor  any  certain  kind  of  herbs  or  flowers  for  his  feeding  ;  but  will 
boldly  and  disorderly  wander  up  and  do^n,  and  not  endure  to  be 
kept  to  a  diet,  or  fixed  to  a  particular  place. 

Nay,  the  very  colors  of  caterpillars  are,  as  one  has  observed, 
very  elegant  and  beautiful :  I  shall,  for  a  taste  of  the  rest,  de- 
scribe one  of  them,  which  I  will  sometime  the  next  month  shew 
3rou  feeding  on  a  willow-tree,  and  you  shall  find  him  punctually 
to  answer  this  very  description  ; j:  "  his  lips  and  mouth  somewhat 

*  The  SpMnx  Laguatri,  or  the  caterpillar  of  the  privet  hawk  moth* 
which  is  not  a  fly  of  prey,  aa  Walton  thinks. — Rennie. 

t  Ulysses  Aldrovandiis,  bom  at  Bologna,  1527,  professor  of  physic  and 
philosophy.  He  travelled  extensively  in  search  of  minerals,  plants,  ani- 
mals, birds,  fishes,  &c. ;  and  expended  all  his  means  in  procuring  figures 
for  his  plates  from  the  best  specimens.  He  died  blind  and  utterly  poor  in 
a  hospital  at  fiologna.  He  wrote  a  hundred  and  twenty  books,  and  one, 
De  PUeihuB,  published  at  Bologna,  edited  by  J.  C.  Uteruerius  and  M.  Ant. 
Bernia,  1638,  and  at  Frankfort  1640.  His  great  work.  On  Birds  and  In- 
sects, in  six  large  folio  volumes,  was  published  during  his  life,  and  con- 
tinued on  his  plan  after  his  death.  The  passage  in  the  text  occurs  in  his 
Serpentum  et  Draconum  Historia,  J  640.  Walton  is  quoting  at  second 
hand. — Compiled  by  Am,  Ed, 

X  This  description  is  marked  as  a  quotation  in  the  first  edition ;  but  the 
anthor  quoted  finom  is  not  given.    It  is  not  Lord  Bacon,  though  Walton  says 
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yellow,  his  eyes  black  as  jet,  his  forehead  purple,  his  feet  and  hioder 
parts  green,  his  tail  two-forked  and  black,  the  whole  body  stained 
with  a  kind  of  red  spots  which  run  along  the  neck  and  shoulder- 
blade,  not  unlike  the  form  of  Saint  Andrew*s  cross,  or  the  letter 
X,  made  thus  cross-wise,  and  a  white  line  drawn  down  his  back 
to  his  tail ;  all  which  add  much  beauty  to  his  whole  body."  And 
it  is  to  me  observable,  that  at  a  fixed  age  this  caterpillar  gives 
over  to  eat,  and  towards  winter  comes  to  be  covered  over  with  a 
strange  shell  or  crust,  called  an  Aurelia,  and  so  lives  a  kind  of 
dead  life,  without  eating  all  the  winter ;  and,  as  others  of  several 
kinds  turn  to  be  several  kinds  of  flies  and  vermin  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, so  this  caterpillar  then  turns  to  be  a  painted  butterfly. 

Gome,  come,  my  Scholar,  you  see  the  river  stops  our  morning 
walk,  and  I  will  also  here  stop  my  discourse ;  only  as  we  sit 
down  under  this  honeysuckle  hedge,  whilst  I  look  a  line  to  fit  the 
rod  that  our  brother  Peter  hath  lent  you,  I  shall,  for  a  little  con- 
firmation of  what  I  have  said,  repeat  the  observation  of  Du  Bar* 
tas.* 

Ood,  not  contented  to  each  kind  to  gwe, 
Jind  to  infuoe  the  virtue  generatioe. 
By  hw  wue  power  made  many  ereaturee  breed 
Of  lifeless  bodies  without  Ventu^  deed. 

So  the  cold  htsmor  breeds  the  salamander. 
Who,  in  efect,  like  to  her  birth's  commander. 
With  child  with  hundred  winters,  with  her  touch, 
Quencheth  the  fire  though  glowing  ne'er  so  much. 

So  in  the  fire  in  burning  furnace  springs 
The  fly  Perausta  with  the  flaming  wings  ; 
Without  the  fire  it  dies,  in  it  it  joys. 
Living  in  that  which  all  things  else  destroys,    . 

in  a  foot  note :  *'  View  Sir  Fra.  Bacon,  Exper.  72S  and  90  (the  last  a  mis 
take  of  his  printer,  for  29  i.  e.  729),  in  his  Natural  History.'*  The  reader 
will  find  much  on  this  subject  of  interest  to  the  angler  in  Ronald's 
Fly-Fisher's  Entomology,  London,  1836,  a  very  beautiful  and  iiistrucHve 
book,  though,  to  my  judgment,  carrying  the  theory  of  imitation  too  ftr.— 
Jim.  Ed, 
•  The  Sixth  Day. 
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So  alow  BoBteo  underneath  him  §ee§* 

In  th'  icy  islands  goslings  hateh*d  of  trees. 

Whose  fruitful  leaves  falling  into  the  water, 
Are  turned,  'tis  known,  to  lioing  fowls  soon  after. 

So  rotten  planks  of  broken  ships  do  change 
To  barnacles.  O  transformation  strange  I 
*  Twos  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  broken  hull. 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gull. 

YsN.  O  my  good  Master,  this  morning  walk  has  been  spent  to 
my  great  pleasure  and  wonder :  but,  I  pray,  when  shall  I  hare 
your  direction  how  to  make  artificial  flies,  like  to  those  that  the 
trout  loves  best,  and  also  how  to  use  them  ? 

Pisc.  My  honest  Scholar,  it  is  now  past  five  of  the  clock,  we 
will  fish  till  nine,  and  then  go  to  breakfast.  Go  you  to  yonder 
sycamore-tree,  and  hide  your  bottle  of  drink  under  the  hollow 
root  of  it :  for  about  that  time,  and  in  that  place,  we  will  make  a 
brave  breakfast  with  a  piece  of  powdered  beef,  and  a  radish  or  two 
that  I  have  in  my  fish-bag ;  we  shall,  1  warrant  you,  make  a 
I  good,  honest,  wholesome,  hungry  breakfast,  and  I  will  then  give 

you  direction  for  the  making  and  using  of  your  flies  :  and  in  the 
*  meantime  there  b  your  rod  and  line ;  and  my  advice  is,  that 

you  fish  as  you  see  me  do,  and  let's  try  which  can  catch  the  first 
fish. 

Yen.  I  thank  you,  Master ;  I  will  observe  and  practise  your 
directions,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

Pisc.  Look  you,  Scholar,  you  see  I  have  hold  of  a  good  fish  :  I 
now  see  it  is  a  trout ;  I  pray  put  that  net  under  him,  and  touch 
not  my  line,  for  if  you  do,  then  we  break  all.  Well  done, 
Scholar ;  I  thank  you. 

Now  for  another.  Trust  me  I  have  another  bite:  come, 
Scholar,  come  lay  down  your  rod,  and  help  me  to  land  this  as 
you  did  the  other.  So,  now  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  good  dish 
of  fish  for  supper. 

Yen.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  but  I  have  no  fortune  ;  sure,  Master, 
yours  is  a  better  rod,  and  better  tackling. 

Pisc.  Nay,  then,  take  mine,  and  I  will  fish  with  yours.    Look 

*  Visw  Osrh.  Hsrbal  and  Cvabdm.^Walton's  own  Note. 
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you,  Scholar,  I  have  another ;  come,  do  as  you  did  before.  And 
now  I  have  a  bite  at  another.  Oh  me  !  he  has  broke  all ;  there's 
half  a  line  and  a  good  hook  lost. 

Ven.  Ay,  and  a  good  trout  too. 

Pisc.  Nay,  the  trout  is  not  lost ;  fi>r  pray  take  notice,  no  man 
can  lose  what  he  never  had. 

Vbn.  Master,  I  can  neither  catch  with  the  first  nor  second 
angle :  I  have  no  fortune. 

Pisc.  Look  you,  Scholar,  I  have  yet  another :  and  now  having 
caught  three  brace  of  trouts,  I  will  tell  you  a  short  tale  as  we 
walk  towards  our  breakfast :  A  scholar,  a  preacher  I  should  say, 
that  was  to  preach  to  procure  the  approbation  of  a  parish,  that  he 
might  be  their  lecturer,  had  got  from  ills  fellow.pupil  the  copy  of 
a  sermon  that  was  first  preached  with  great  commendation  by 
him  that  composed  it ;  and  though  the  borrower  of  it  preached  it 
word  for  word  as  it  was  at  first,  yet  it  was  utterly  disliked  as  it 
was  preached  by  the  second  to  his  congregation  :  which  the  ser* 
mon-borrower  complained  of  to  the  lender  of  it,  and  was  thus 
answered :  "  I  lent  you  indeed  my  fiddle,  but  not  my  fiddle-stick  ; 
for  you  are  to  know,  that  every  one  cannot  make  music  with  my 
words,  which  are  fitted  for  my  own  mouth."  And  so,  my  Scholar, 
you  are  to  know,  that  as  the  ill  pronunciation  or  ill  accenting  of 
words  in  a  sermon  spoils  it,  so  the  ill  carriage  of  your  line,  or 
not  fishing  even  to  a  foot  in  a  right  place,  makes  you  lose  your 
labor :  and  you  are  to  know,  that  though  you  have  my  fiddle, 
that  is,  my  very  rod  and  tackling  with  which  you  see  I  catch 
fish,  yet  you  have  not  my  fiddle-stick  ;  that  is,  you  yet  have  not 
skill  to  know  how  to  carry  your  hand  and  line,  nor  how  to  guide 
it  to  a  right  place :  and  this  must  be  taught  you, — for  you  are  to 
remember  I  told  you  angling  is  an  art,— either  by  practice,  or  a 
long  observation,  or  both.  But  take  this  for  a  rule,  when  you 
fish  for  a  trout  with  a  worm,  let  your  line  have  so  much,  and  no 
more  lead  than  will  fit  the  stream  in  which  you  fish ;  that  is  to 
say,  more  in  a  great  troublesome  stream  than  in  a  smaller  that 
is  quieter ;  as  near  as  may  be,  so  much  as  will  sink  the  bait  to 
the  bottom,  and  keep  it  still  in  motion,  and  not  more. 

But  now  let's  say  grace  and  fall  to  breakfast :  what  say  you, 
Scholar,  to  the  providence  of  an  old  angler  ?    Does  not  this  meat 
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taste  well  ?  und  was  not  this  place  well  chosen  to  eat  it  ?  for  this 
sycamore-tree  will  shade  us  from  the  sun's  heat. 

Ven.  All  excellent  good,  and  my  stomach  excellent  good  too. 
And  now  I  remember  and  find  that  true  which  devout  Lessius* 
says,  **  that  poor  men,  and  those  that  fast  often,  have  much  more 
pleasure  in  eating  than  rich  men  and  gluttons,  that  always  feed 
before  their  stomachs  are  empty  of  their  last  meat,  and  call  for 
more :  for  by  that  means  they  rob  themselves  of  that  pleasure 
that  hunger  brings  to  poor  men."  And  I  do  seriously  approve 
of  that  saying  of  yours,  "  that  you  would  rather  be  a  civil,  well- 
governed,  well-grounded,  temperate,  poor  angler,  than  a  drunken 
lord."  But  I  hope  there  is  none  such ;  however,  I  am  certain 
of  this,  that  I  have  been  at  many  very  costly  dinners  that  have 
not  afiTorded  me  half  the  content  that  thb  has  done,  for  which  I 
thank  God  and  you. 

'And  now,  good  Master,  proceed  to  your  promised  direction  for 
making  and  ordering  my  artificial  fly. 

Pisc.  My  honest  Scholar,  I  will  do  it,  for  it  is  a  debt  due  unto 
you  by  my  promise  ;  and  because  you  shall  not  think  yourself 
more  engaged  to  me  than  indeed  you  really  are,  I  will  freely  give 
you  such  directions  as  were  lately  given  to  me  by  an  ingenious 
brother  of  the  angle,  an  honest  man,  and  a  most  excellent  fly- 
fisher. 

You  are  to  note,  that  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  artificial  made*, 
flies  to  angle  with  upon  the  top  of  the  water  :f  note  by  the  way, 
that  the  fittest  season  of  using  these,  is  a  blustering  windy  day, 

*  Leonard  Lessius,  bom  near  Antwerp,  a  Jenuit,  first  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Douay,  afterwards  of  Divinity  at  Louvain.  He  wrote  De  Justitia 
tt  De  Jure  ;  De  Poteetate  Summi  Pontifieis  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Existence 
of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  Soul's  Immortality;  and  another,  which  waa 
translated  by  T[imothy]  S[mith],  with  the  title  "  Hygiasticon ;  or  the 
Bight  Course  of  Preserving  Life  and  Health  unto  Extreme  Old  Age,** 
Camb.,  1634, 12mo.  He  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  69.— Compiled  by  Am, 
Ed, 

t  These  are  the  flies  in  the  Bemers  Treatyse,  the  description  being  in 
Dearly  the  same  words.  As  has  been  said  before,  these  twelve  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  fly-fishing.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  says 
that  the  excellent  fly-fisher  **  to  whom  Walton  alludes  was  Leonard  Mas- 
eall,  from  whose  book  (See  Bib.  Pref.)  the  ensuing  list  of  flies  is  copied 
T^batim ;"  bat  Masoall,  whose  book  was  published  ia  1596,  could  hardly 
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when  the  waters  are  so  troubled  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be 
seen,  or  rest  upon  them.  The  first  is  the  dun-fly  in  March,*  the 
body  is  made  of  dun-wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge's  feathers. 
The  second  is  another  dun-fly ;  the  body  of  black  wool,  and  the 
wings  made  of  the  black  drake's  feathers,  and  of  the  feathers 
under  his  tail.  The  third  is  the  stone-fly  in  April ;  the  body  is 
made  of  black  wool,  made  yellow  under  the  wings,  and  under 
the  tail,  and  so  made  with  wings  of  the  drake.  The  fourth  is 
the  ruddy-fly  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  the  body  made  of  red 
wool  wrapt  about  with  black  silk,  and  the  feathers  are  the  wings 
of  the  drake,  with  the  feathers  of  a  red  oapon  also,  which  hang 
dangling  on  his  sides  next  to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is  the  yellow  or 
greenish-fly,  in  May  likewise ;  the  body  made  of  yellow  wool| 
and  the  wings  made  of  the  red  cock's  hackle  or  tail.  The  sixth 
is  the  black-fly,  in  May  also  ;  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  and 
lapped  about  with  the  herl  of  a  peacock's  tail ;  the  wings  dre 
made  of  the  wings  of  a  brown  capon,  with  his  blue  feathers  in 
his  head.  The  seventh  is  the  sad  yellow-fly  in  June ;  the  body 
is  made  of  black  wool,  with  a  yellow  list  on  either  side,  and  the 
wings  taken  otf  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black  braked 
hemp.  The  eighth  is  the  moorish-fly ;  made  with  the  body  of 
duskish  wool,  and  the  wings  made  of  the  blackish  mail  of  the 
drake.  The  ninth  is  the  tawny-fly,  good  until  the  middle  of  June ; 
the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made  contrary  one 
against  the  other,  made  of  the  whitish  mail  of  the  wild  drake. 
The  tenth  is  the  wasp-fly  in  July  ;  the  body  made  of  black  wool, 

hare  been  personally  known  to  our  author,  and  he  (Mascall)  stole  largely 
from  the  Berners  Treatyse.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Walton  copied  from 
Mascall,  but  as  he  could  not  have  spoken  thus  of  him  with  truth,  he  refers, 
as  I  suppose,  either  to  Barker  again,  or  to  some  other  friend  who  had  pointed 
out  or  copied  these  directions  for  him.  The  description  of  these  flies  is  not 
in  the  first  edition,  which*  as  Walton  was  somewhat  forgetful  in  adjusting  his 
emendations,  may  account  for  the  repetition  of  the  reference  to  Barker. — 
jUm.  Ed, 

*  The  reader  will  remember  (what  other  editors  hare  not  thought  of 
noting)  that  the  months  here  given  are  in  the  old  style,  and  consequently 
twelve  days  earlier  than  now.  (Fisher's  Angler's  Souvenir^  p.  129.)  I 
need  hardly  say  that  these  directions  for  the  use  and  making  of  flies  are 
quite  obsolete.— dtfm.  Bid, 
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lapped  about  with  yellow  silk,  the  wings  made  of  the  feathers  of 
the  drake,  or  of  the  buzzard.  The  eleventh  is  the  shell-fly,  good 
in  mid  July ;  the  body  made  of  greenish  wool,  lapped  about  with 
the  herl  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  made  of  the  wings  of 
the  buzzard.  The  twelfth  is  the  dark  drake-fly,  good  in  August ; 
the  body  made  with  black  wool,  lapped  about  with  black  silk ; 
his  wings  are  made  with  the  mail  of  the  black  drake,  with  a 
black  head.  Thus  have  you  a  jury  of  flies  likely  to  betray  and 
condemn  all  the  trouts  in  the  river. 

I  shall  next  give  you  some  other  directions  for  fly-fishing,  such 
as  are  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  a  gentleman  that  hath  spent 
much  time  in  fishing ;  but  I  shall  do  it  with  a  lit.tle  variation.* 

First,  let  your  rod  be  light,  and  very  gentle ;  I  take  the  best  to 
be  of  two  pieces  :f  and  let  not  your  line  exceed,— especially  for 
three  or  four  links  next  to  the  hook, — I  say,  not  exceed  three  or 

*  These  directions  are  taken,  with  little  variation,  from  The  Art  of 
Angling,  by  Thomas  Barker,  See  Bib.  Preface,  pp.  xIy.,  xlvi.,  xlvii. — Am.  Ed, 

t  As  few  persons  in  these  days  make  their  own  rods,  it  may  be  well  here 
to  give  some  directions  how  to  choose  or  order  a  rod  to  be  made.  A  trout 
fly-rod  should  not  be  more  than  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  at  furthest ;  the 
butt  solid,  for  you  need  weight  there  to  balance  the  instrument,  and  your 
spare  tips  will  be  carried  more  safely  in  the  handle  of  your  landing-net 
I  use,  in  fishing  streams,  a  light  handle  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long 
with  a  small  net  attached,  which  is  more  easily  carried  under  the  left  arm, 
and  answers  every  purpose.  A  rod  in  three  pieces  is  preferred  at  the 
stream,  but  inconvenient  to  carry,  and,  if  well  made,  four  will  not  inter- 
fere materially  with  its  excellence;  i.  e.  the  butt  of  ash,  the  first  joint  of 
hickory,  the  second  of  lance  wood,  and  the  tip  of  East  India  bamboo,  or, 
as  I  like  beiter,  the  extreme  of  the  tip  of  whalebone  well  spliced  on.  The 
rod  should  be  sensibly  elastic  down  to  the  hand,  but  proportionately  so,  for 
if  one  part  seem  not  proportionately  pliant,  the  rod  is  weak  somewhere. 
Every  part  should  bear  its  share  of  the  strain,  or  it  will  disappoint  your 
hand  in  the  cast  of  the  fiy  or  the  play  of  the  fish.  In  some  rods  there  is 
what  is  called  a  double  action,  and  such  a  one  (the  first  I  ever  had)  I  used 
for  years,  and  thought  nothing  could  be  better ;  but,  on  trying  another 
stifibr  (that  is,  the  elasticity  less,  not  at  the  further  end,  but  nearer  the 
hand),  though  at  first  rather  awkward  in  the  use  of  the  novelty,  I  learned 
to  like  it  better ;  and  now  believe  it  a  mistake  to  hav^  the  rod  so  very 
pliant,  as  some  young  fly-fishers  affect  to  like  it.  The  proper  elasticity  is 
when  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  weight  attached  to  the  tip  causes  it  to  descend 
five  feet  below  the  horizontal  line  of  a  rod  fourteen  feet  long.  The  entire 
weight  of  the  rod  should  not  exceed  a  pound,    The  rod  should  be  procured 
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four  hairs  at  the  most,  though  you  may  fish  a  little  stronger  above 
in  the  upper  part  of  your  line ;  but  if  you  can  attain  to  angle 
with  one  hair,  you  shall  have  more  rises,  and  catch  more  fish. 
Now  you  must  be  sure  not  to  cumber  yourself  with  too  long  a 
line,  as  most  do  ;  and  before  you  begin  to  angle,  cast  to  have  the 
win4  on  your  back,  and  the  sun,  if  it  shines,  to  be  before  you, 
and  to  fish  down  the  stream  :  and  carry  the  point  or  top  of  your 
rod  downward,  by  which  means  the  shadow  of  yourself  and  rod 
too  will  be  the  least  offensive  tp  the  fish  ;  for  the  sight  of  any 
shade  amazes  the  fish,'  and  spoils  your  sport,  of  which  you  must 
take  great  care. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  till  which  time  a  man  should  not  in 
honesty  catch  a  trout,  or  in  April,  if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a 
little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  best  fishing  is  with  the  palmer-worm, 
of  which  I  last  spoke  to  you  ;  but  of  these  there  be  divers  kinds, 
or  at  least  of  divers  colors  :  these  and  the  May-f]y  are  the  ground 
of  all  fly-angling,  which  are  to  be  thus  made. 

First,  you  must  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the  inside  of  it ; 
then  take  your  scissors,  and  cut  so  much  of  a  brown  mallard's 
feather,  as  in  your  own  reason  will  make  the  wings  of  it,  you 
having  withal  regard  to  the  bigness  or  littleness  of  your  hook ; 
then  lay  the  outmost  part  of  your  feather  next  to  your  hook,  then 
the  point  of  your  feaUier  next  the  shank  of  your  hook  ;  and  hav- 
ing so  done,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about  the  hook  with  the 
same  silk  with  which  your  hook  was  armed  ;  and  having  made 
the  silk  fast,  take  the  hackle  of  a  cock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a 
plover's  top,  which  is  usually  better  ;  take  off  the  one  side  of  the 
feather,  and  then  take  the  hackle,  silk,  or  crewel,  gofd  or  silver 

at  a  well-established  shop,  where  you  may  hope  to  have  thoroughly  #ea- 
soned  uoood^  and  the  maker  has  a  reputation  to  sustain.  Usf^  the  plain 
ftniiet  (if  you  use  them  at  all,  for  a  well -spliced  rod  is  much  better), 
always  taking  care  to  rub  them  with  a  tallo^  candle,  that  they  may  be 
drawn  out  easily  again  ;  but  have  nothing  shinmg  about  the  rod,  as  the 
flashing  of  the  light  will  certainly  scare  the  trout.  Let  your  reel  be  not 
too  large  and  a  multiplier,  fcithout  a  check  or  balance  to  the  crank,  for 
the  first  will  annoy  you,  besides  being  of  no  use,  and  the  last  make  your 
jreel  turn  faster  than  you  think.  A  click  may  be  added.  Kelly  is  said  to  be 
the  best  rod-maker  in  Europe,  but  Conroy  in  New  York  can  make  one  to 
good*  that  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  it  be  not  tttcoeesfuL— <iim.  £d. 
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thread,  make  these  fast  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  is  to  say, 
below  your  arming ;  then  you  must  take  the  haokle,  the  silver 
or  gold  thread,  and  work  it  up  to  the  wings,  shifting  or  still  re- 
moving your  finger,  as  you  turn  the  silk  about  the  hook ;  and 
still  looking  at  every  stop  or  turn,  that  your  gold,  or  what  mate- 
rials soever  you  make  your  fly  of,  do  lie  right  and  neatly  ;  and 
if  you  find  they  do  so,  then,  when  you  have  made  the  head,  make 
all  fast ;  and  then  work  your  hackle  up  to  the  head,  and  make 
that  fast :  and  then  with  a  needle  or  pin  divide  the  wing  into  two, 
and  then  with  the  arming  silk  whip  it  about  crossways  betwixt 
the  wings,  and  then  with  your  thumb  you  must  turn  the  point  of 
the  feather  towards  the  bent  of  the  hook,  and  then  work  three  or 
four  times  about  the  shank  of  the  hook,  and  then  view  the  pro- 
portion, and  if  all  be  neat  and  to  your  liking,  fasten. 

I  confess,  no  direction  can  be  given  to  meJce  a  man  of  a  dull 
capacity  able  to  make  a  fly  well :  and  yet  I  know,  this,  with  a 
little  practice,  will  help  an  ingenious  angler  in  a  good  degree ; 
but  to  see  a  fly  made  by  an  artist  in  that  kind,  is  the  best  teaching 
to  make  it.  And  then  an  ingenious  angler  may  walk  by  the  river 
and  mark  what  flies  fall  on  the  water  that  day,  and  catch  one  of 
them,  if  he  see  the  trouts  leap  at  a  fly  of  that  kind  ;  and  then 
having  always  hooks  ready  hung  with  him,  and  having  a  bag  also 
always  with  him,  with  bear's  hair,  or  the  hair  of  a  brown  or  sad- 
colored  heifer,  hackles  of  a  cock  or  a  capon,  several  colored  silk 
and  crewel  to  make  the  body  of  the  fly,  the  feathers  of  a  drake's 
head,  black  or  brown  sheep's  wool,  or  hog's  wool,  or  hair,  thread 
of  gold  and  of  silver;  silk  of  several  colors,  especially  sad- 
colored,  to  make  the  fly's  head  ;  and  there  be  also  other  colored 
feathers  both  of  little  birds  and  of  speckled  fowl :  I  say,  having 
those  with  him  in  a  bag,  and  trying  to  make  a  fly,  though  he  miss 
at  first,  yet  shall  he  at  last  hit  it  better,  even  to  such  a  perfection, 
as  none  can  well  teach  him ;  and  if  he  hit  to  make  his  fly  right, 
and  have  the  luck  to  hit  also  where  there  is  store  of  trouts,  a 
dark  day,  and  a  right  wind,  he  will  catch  such  store  of  them,  as 
will  encourage  him  to  grow  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art 
of  fly-making.* 

*  Walton  wft8  no  fly-fisher,  and  theae  directioni  are  very  imperfect 
flona  fVuthar  infonnation  will  b«  giv«n,  <0peciall7  in  Cotton'i  part  of  tha 
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Ven.  But,  my  loving  Master,  if  any  wind  will  not  serve,  then 
I  wish  I  were  in  Lapland,  to  huy  a  good  wind  of  one  of  the  honest 
witches,  that  sell  so  many  winds  there,  and  so  cheap. 

work,  but  the  reader,  if  wishing  to  learn,  had  better  consult  Ronalds,  the 
capital  work  of  Shipley,  and  Fitzgibbon's  True  TreaHse  on  the  Art  of 
Fly-Fishing,  Lond.,  1838,  Chitty's  Fly-Fisher's  Text-Book,  Lond.,  1845, 
and  Bainbridge*8  Fly-Fishef^s  Guide,  Liverpool,  1810. 

The  reader  may  be  aware  that  anglers  differ  widely  in  their  theories 
respecting  the  choice  of  flies,  some  contending,  that  the  nicest  possible 
imitations  should  be  made  of  the  fly  on  the  water,  or  rather  that  on  which 
the  trout  is  feeding  at  the  time  ;  others  holding  directly  the  reverse,  and 
asserting  that  no  imitation  deserving  the  name  can  be  made,  and  that 
when  the  natural  fly  is  abundant  the  fish  will  reject  any  resemblance  of  it 
which  may  be  thrown  to  him.  The  French  make  their  flies  very  much 
from  fancy,  and  though  not  such  skilful  anglers  as  the  English,  are  far  from 
being  unsuccessful  with  flies  for  which  no  entomologist  could  find  a  living 
original.  It  also  seems  to  be  established  that  salmon  do  not  take  flies 
from  being  deceived  by  their  resemblance  to  the  natural,  in  some  places 
the  most  gaudy  colors  being  the  most  in  repute,  in  others,  as  in  Wales, 
those  of  sober  brownish  hues.  So  also  as  to  the  adaptation  of  colors  to  the 
time  of  day,  the  color  of  the  water,  &c.,  one  successful  angler  will  lay 
down  to  you  a  set  of  rules,  another,  equally  successful,  directly  the  re* 
verse.  In  fact,  almost  every  practised  fly-fisher  has  a  creed  and  system  of 
his  own,  though  the  advocates  of  exact  imitation  speak  with  artistic  con- 
tempt of  all  who  differ  from  them  ;  and  are  in  their  turn  ridiculed  as  pe- 
dantic pretenders,  or  mad  with  too  much  learning.  The  truth,  as  in  most 
vexed  questions,  lies  between  the  extremes.  If  nature  be  violently  contra- 
dicted, the  trout  are  too  keen-sighted  not  to  detect  the  clumsy  trick,  and  the 
success  of  certain  flies  at  certain  seasons,  and  not  at  others,  proves  that 
the  fish  have  some  rule  in  feeding.  An  angler  goes  to  the  stream  and 
tries  one  set  of  flies  after  another  without  success,  until  at  last  he  takes  a 
trout ;  then,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  should  examine  the  flies  in 
its  stomach,  and  sit  down  on  the  bank  and  make  (if  he  cannot  find  one  like 
it  in  his  book)  an  imitation,  with  which  he  is  often  successful,  but  not 
more  so,  probably,  than  if  he  had  continued  to  cast  the  fly  with  which  the 
dissected  fish  had  been  caught.  Often  in  comparing  notes,  two  anglers  on 
the  same  stream  will  tell  each  other  that  they  were  unsuccessful  till  they 
happily  pitched  upon  the  proper  colors,  yet  the  lucky  fly  of  the  one  may 
be  very  different  from  that  of  the  other.  Some  undetected  reason  made 
the  fish  feed  more  readily  at  that  time  than  they  had  done  before,  for  no 
creatures  are  more  capricious.  The  better  plan  is  to  imitate  nature  as 
closely  as  possible,  for  it  is  certainly  more  likely  that  the  fish  will  be  so 
deceived ;  but  to  depend  upon  your  experience  and  the  lights  you  have  at 
the  moment,  rather  than  on  printed  rules  and  the  dicta  of  any  professor. 
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PiSG.  Marry,  Scholar,  but  I  would  not  be  there,  nor  indeed 
from  under  this  tree  :  for  look  how  it  begins  to  rain  ;  and  by  the 
clouds,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  presently  have  a  smoking 
shower,  and  therefore  sit  close ;  this  sycamore-tree  will  shelter 
us :  and  I  will  tell  you,  as  they  shall  come  into  my  mind,  more 
observations  of  fly-fishing  for  a  trout. 

But,  first,  for  the  wind  ;  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  the 
winds  the  south  wind  is  said  to  be  best.     One  observes,  that 

When  the  wind  is  south. 

It  blows  your  bait  into  a  fish* s  mouth. 

Next  to  that,  the  west  wind  is  believed  to  be  the  best :  and 
having  told  you  that  the  east  wind  is  the  worst,  I  need  not  tell 
you  which  wind  is  the  best  in  the  third  degree.  And  yet,  as 
Solomon  observes,  that  "  he  that  considers  the  wind  shall  never 
sow ;"  so  he  that  busies  his  head  too  much  about  them,  if  the 
weather  be  not  made  extreme  cold  by  an  east  wind,  shall  be  a 
little  superstitious  :  for  as  it  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  no 
good  horse  of  a  bad  color ;  so  I  have  observed,  that  if  it  be  a  cloudy 
day,  and  not  extreme  cold,  let  the  wind  sit  in  what  comer  it  will, 
and  do  its  worst,  I  heed  it  not.     And  yet  take  this  for  a  rule,  that 

The  size  of  your  fly  is  however  to  be  studied,  for,  according  as  the  day  is 
bright  or  clouded,  the  surface  of  the  water  calm  or  ruffled,  or  its  color 
clear  or  shaded,  will  the  eye  of  the  trout  be  keen ;  and  the  fly  on  a  larger 
hook  be  rejected,  or  that  on  the  smaller  unnoticed.  Flies  are  divided  into 
flies  proper  with  wings,  and  palmers,  or  hackles,  without  wings.  No 
angler  goes  unprovided  with  plenty  of  brown,  black  and  red  (of  different 
shades)  hackles,  made  on  several  sizes  of  hooks.  The  red  hackle  is  "  the 
queen  of  them  all,"  but  in  our  northern  streams  on  a  warm  bright  day  the 
black  is  deadly.  One  of  the  most  killing  that  ever  came  under  my  eye, 
was  a  coarse-looking  black  hackle,  made  by  an  English  angler  for  himself, 
unlike  any  natural  fly  that  ever  fed  a  trout  It  did  good  service  through 
successive  months,  until  literally  worn  out.  Flies  with  wings  are  made  of 
more  materials  than  we  have  space  to  give  a  list  of,  though  the  angler  need 
not  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  green  monkey's  fur,  nor  search  through  an 
ornithological  collection  for  rare  feathers.  The  rustic  angler,  who  never 
saw  a  foreign  bird  or  beast,  finds  abundant  material  to  make  as  wily  coun- 
terfeits as  any  that  fill  the  pocket  of  the  most  travelled,  book-learned  pro- 
fessor of  piscatorial  entomology.  Never  allow  a  good  feather  to  be  lost,  or 
a  good  fur  to  escape  you,  but  lay  them  up  for  use  with  your  various  silks 
and  gold  and  silver  threads. — Affi.  Ed. 
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I  would  willingly  fish  standing  on  the  lee-shore  :  and  you  are  to 
take  notice,  that  the  fish  lies  or  swims  nearer  the  bottom,  and  in 
deeper  water,  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  also  nearer  the 
bottom  in  a  cold  day,  and  then  gets  liearest  the  lee-side  of  the 
water. 

But  I  promised  to  tell  you  more  of  the  fly-fishing  for  a  trout, 
which  I  may  have  time  enough  to  do,  for  you  see  it  rains  May 
butter.  First,  for  a  May-fly,  you  may  make  his  body  with 
greenish-colored  crewel,  or  willo wish-color ;  darkening  it  in  most 
places  with  waxed  silk,  or  ribbed  with  black  hair,  or  some  of 
them  ribbed  with  silver  thread  ;  and  such  wings  for  the  color  as 
you  see  the  fly  to  have  at  that  season,  nay,  at  that  very  day,  on 
the  water.  Or^ou  may  make  the  oak-fly  with  an  orange  tawny 
and  black  ground,  and  the  brown  of  a  mallard's  feather  for  the 
wings ;  and  you  are  to  know,  that  these  two  are  most  excellent 
flies,  that  is,  the  May-fly  and  the  oak-fly.  And  let  me  again  tell 
you  that  you  keep  as  far  from  the  water  as  you  can  possibly, 
whether  you  fish  with  a  fly  or  worm,  and  fish  down  the  stream  ; 
and  when  you  fish  with  a  fly,  if  it  be  possible,  let  no  part  of  your 
line  touch  the  water,  but  your  fly  only ;  and  be  still  moving 
your  fly  upon  the  water,  or  casting  it  into  the  water,  you  your, 
self  being  also  always  moving  down  the  stream.  Mr.  Barker 
commends  several  sorts  of  the  palmer-flies,  not  only  those  ribbed 
with  silver  and  gold,  but  others  that  have  their  bodies  all  made 
of  black,  or  some  with  red,  and  a  red  hackle ;  you  may  also 
make  the  hawthom-fly,  which  is  all  black,  and  not  big,  but  very 
small,  the  smaller  the  better ;  or  the  oak-fly,  the  body  of  which 
is  orange  color  and  black  crewel,  with  a  brown  wing ;  or  a  fly 
made  with  a  peacock's  feather,  is  excellent  in  a  bright  day.  You 
must  be  sure  you  want  not  in  your  magazine-bag  the  peacock's 
feather,  and  grounds  of  such  wool  and  crewel  as  wi]l  make  the 
grasshopper :  and  note,  that  usually  the  smallest  flies  are  the 
best ;  and  note  also,  that  the  light  fly  does  usually  make  most 
sport  in  a  dark  day,  and  the  darkest  and  least  fly  in  a  bright  or 
clear  day ;  and  lastly  note,  that  you  are  to  repair  upon  any  occa- 
sion to  your  magazine-bag,  and  upon  any  occasion  vary,  and 
make  them  lighter  or  sadder,  according  to  your  fancy  or  the  day. 

And  now  I  shall  tell  you,  that  the  fishing  with  a  natural  fly  is 
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excellent,  and  afibrds  much  pleasure.  They  may  be  found  thus : 
the  May-fly  usually  in  and  about  that  month  near  to  the  river 
side,  especially  against  rain  ;  the  oak-fly  on  the  butt  or  body  of 
an  oak  or  ash,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  August ; 
it  is  a  brownish  fly,  and  easy  to  be  so  found,  and  stands  usually 
with  his  hecui  downward,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  root  of  the 
tree  :  the  small  black  fly,  or  hawthorn-fly,  is  to  be  had  on  any 
hawthorn  bush  after  the  leaves  be  come  forth.  With  these  and 
a  short  line,  as  I  showed  to  angle  for  a  chub,  you  may  dape  or 
dop  ;  and  also  with  a  grasshopper  behind  a  tree,  or  in  any  deep 
hole,  still  making  it  to  move  on  the  top  of  the  water,  as  if  it  were 
alive,  and  still  keeping  yourself  out  of  sight,  you  shall  certainly 
have  sport  if  there  be  trouts ;  yea,  in  a  hot  day,  but  especially 
in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  you  will  have  sport. 

And  now.  Scholar,  my  direction  for  fly-flshing  is  ended  with 
this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining :  and  now  look  about  you, 
and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks ;  nay,  and  the  earth 
smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you  what  holy  Mr. 
Herbert  says  of  such  days  and  flowers  as  these ;  and  then  we 
will  thank  God  that  we  enjoy  them,  and  walk  to  the  river  and  sit 
down  quietly,  and  try  to  catch  the  other  brace  of  trouts. 

Stoeet  dayy  so  cool,  so  ealm^  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 

Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night,'^ 

For  thou  must  die. 

« 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grane-^ 

And  thou  musi  dU. 

Sweet  spring,  ftdl  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
ji  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie  ; 
My  music  shews  you  have  yottr  closes, — 

Jlnd  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

like  a  seas&tCd  timber,  never  gives. 

But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal,^ 

Then  ch^fly  lives. 
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Vbn.  I  thank  you,  good  Master,  for  your  good  direction  for 
fly-fishing,  and  for  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  the  pleasant  day, 
which  is  so  far  spent  without  offence  to  Grod  or  man  :  and  1  thank 
you  for  the  sweet  close  of  your  discourse  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
verses,  who,  I  have  heard,  loved  angling ;  and  I  do  the  rather 
believe  it,  because  he  had  a  spirit  suitable  to  anglers,  and  to 
those  primitive  Christians  that  you  love,  and  have  so  much  com- 
mended. 

Pisc.  Well,  my  loving  Scholar,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
you  are  so  well  pleased  with  my  direction  and  discourse. 

And  since  you  like  these  verses  of  Mr.  Herbert's  so  well,  let 
me  tell  you  what  a  reverend  and  learned  divine,  that  professes  to 
imitate  him,  and  has  indeed  done  so  most  excellently,  hath  writ 
of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  which  I  know  you  will  like 
the  better,  because  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and,  I  am  sure,  no 
enemy  to  angling. 

What  ?  pra'ifr  hy  th*  book  7  and  common  ? 
Yet,  why  not  ? 

The  ipirit  of  grace 
And  ntppUeation 
It  not  Irftfree  alone 
For  time  and  placet 
But  manner  too :  to  read,  or  speak  hy  rote. 

It  all  alike  to  himy  that  prays 
In*s  heart,  what  with  his  mouth  he  says. 

They  that  in  private  by  themselves  alone 
Do  pray,  may  take 
What  liberty  they  please 
In  choosing  of  the  ways 
Wherein  to  make 
Their  souls*  most  intimate  affections  kn^fpn 
To  Him  that  sees  in  secret,  when 
Th'  are  most  conceaVd  from  other  men. 

But  he  that  unto  others  leads  the  way 
In  public  prayer. 
Should  do  it  so 
As  all  that  hear  may  know 
They  need  not  fear 
To  tune  their  hearts  unto  his  tongue,  and  say. 
Amen  ;  not  doubt  they  were  betraifd 
To  blaspheme,  when  they  meant  to  have  prated. 


N. 
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DeooHon  wUl  add  life  unto  the  letter  : 
And  why  should  not 
That  tohich  authority 
Prescribes,  esteemed  be 
Advantage  got  7 
If  th*  prayer  be  good,  the  commoner  the  better: 
Prayer  in  the  Churches  toords,  as  toell 
As  sense,  of  all  prayers  bears  the  bell. 

Ch.  Ha&tix.* 

And  now.  Scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair  to  our 
angle-rods,  which  we  left  in  the  water,  to  fish  for  themselves : 
and  you  shall  choose  which  shall  be  yours ;  and  it  is  an  even 
lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  let  me  tell  you,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a  dead-rod,  and 
laying  night-hooks,  are  like  putting  money  to  use  :  for  they  both 
work  for  the  owners,  when  they  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or 
rejoice ;  as  you  know  we  have  done  this  last  hour,  and  sat  as 
quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as  Virgil's 
Tityrus  and  his  Melibceus  did  under  their  broad  beech-tree.  No 
life,  my  honest  Scholar,  no  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant,  as  the 
life  of  a  well-governed  angler ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed 
up  with  business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving 
plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip-banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  pos- 
sess ourselves  in  as  much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams, 
which  we  now  see  glide  so  quietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good 
Scholar,  we  may  say  of  suigling,  as  Dr.  Botelerf  said  of  straw. 

*  Anthony  Wood  says  that  T?te  Synagogue,  a  collection  of  poems  sup- 
pletory  to  2^e  Temple,  of  Herbert,  was  written  by  Charles  Harvie ;  which 
is  confinned  by  the  fact  that  this  poem  is  found  in  the  Synagogue.  In 
the  Athen.  Ozon.,  vol.  i.,  267,  there  is  a  Charles  Harvie,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Clifton,  Warwickshire,  bom  in  1597,  who  was  alive  in  1663.  The  second 
of  the  Commendatory  Verses,  prefixed  to  the  Complete  Angler,  have  the 
same  signature.  The  verses  in  the  text  were  written  about  the  time  when 
the  Church  Liturgy  was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament. — HauMns  and 
J>ncholas, 

t  The  person  here  named  I  take  to  be  Dr.  William  Butler,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Walton's  time,  styled  by  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  Suffolk,  87, 
**  the  Esculapius  of  his  age ;"  he  invented  a  medical  drink,  called  *'  Dr. 
Butler's  Ale,"  which,  if  not  now,  was  a  very  few  years  ago  sold  at  certain 
houses  in  London,  which  had  his  head  for  a  sign.  One  of  these  was  in 
Ivy  lane,  and  another  in  an  alley  from  Coleman  street  to  Basinghall  street. 

0* 
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berries,  **  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but 
doubtless  God  never  did  :"  and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge, "  God  never 
did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation,  than  angling." 
I  tell  you,  Scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  primrose-bank,  and 
looked  down  these  meadows,  I  thought  of  them,  as  Charles  the 
emperor  did  of  the  city  of  Florence,  ^*  That  they  were  too  plea- 
sant to  be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays."  As  I  then  sat  on 
this  very  grass,  I  turned  my  present  thoughts  into  verse  :  'twas 
a  wish  which  I'll  repeat  to  you. 

THE  ANGLER'S  WISH.* 

/tn  thete  flowery  meadi  would  6e, 
The$e  eryBtai  ttreama  should  $olace  me; 
To  whose  harmonious  hvbMing  noise, 
I  wish  my  Angle  would  rejoice , 

Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove. 

Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  looe : 

He  was  a  great  humorist. — Hawkins.  Dr.  Butler  was  bom  at  Ipswich, 
about  1535,  and  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  died  Jan.  29, 
1618,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge. — Sir  H.  JVUholas, 
*  This  song  was  not  inserted  till  the  third  edition,  and  was  no  doubt 
written  by  Walton  himself,  for  it  bears  the  impress  of  his  character,  while 
it  does  him  no  little  credit.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas'  keen  eye  has  detected  a 
variation  in  the  fifth  edition  from  the  third  and  fourth,  which  is  rery  cu« 
rious.    In  the  earlier  impressions  the  name  of  **  Chlora"  is  gi?en, 

"  Here  hear  my  Chlora  sing  a  song,** 

While,  in  the  fifth,  as  before  us,  it  is  *<  Kenna  f  Kenna  being  an  allusioa 
to  his  second  wife's  maiden  name  of  **  Ken,"  *'  Chlora"  an  anagram,  with  a 
vowel  altered,  of  **  Rachel,"  the  name  of  his  first  wiie.  The  change  will 
hardly  gain  our  author  credit  with  the  ladies.  In  the  margin  opposite  the 
tame  line  he  wrote  Like  Hermit  Poor.  This  was  a  popular  song,  the  first 
three  words  of  which  were  used  as  a  proverb,  as  in  Hudibras,  Part  i.,  Can. 
9, 1167-8. 

*<  Crondero  making  doleful  face. 
Like  hermit  poor  in  pensive  place,'* 

It  was  first  set  to  music  by  the  younger  Ferabosco  (Alfonso),  1609,  in  a 
collection  of  his  songs,  praised  by  Ben  Jonson  (Epigram  czzxi.) ;  and 
afterwards  by  Nicholas  Laniere,  who,  besides  being  eminent  as  a  painter 
and  engraver,  was  master  of  music  to  Charles  I.,  and  the  first  who  brought 
the  reeitati»e  into  England.    The  tong^  with  La&iere's  music*  as  taken 
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Or  an  that  bank ^  feel  the  toest  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty ^  please  my  mmd 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  fiowers^ 
And  then  wash  off  by  Jipril  showers: 

Here  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  songt 

There  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  youngs 

Or  a  leveroek  build  her  nest ; 
Mere  give  my  weary  spirits  rest, 
And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  a&MW 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  lane : 

Thus  free  from  law-suits,  and  the  noise 

Of  princet^  courts,  I  would  rejoice  i 

Or  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book. 
Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford-hrook  f 
There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat. 
There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 
There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day  ; 
There  meditate  my  time  away  / 

Jtnd  angle  on,  and  beg  to  have 

ji  quiet  ptusage  to  a  welcome  grave. 

When  I  had  ended  this  composure,  I  left  this  place,  and  saw  a 
brother  of  the  angle  sit  under  that  honeysuckle  hedge,  one  that 
will  prove  worth  your  acquaintance  :  I  sat  down  by  him,  and 
presently  we  met  with  an  accidental  piece  of  merriment,  which 
I  will  relate  to  you  ;  for  it  rains  still. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  very  hedge  sat  a  gang  of  gipsies,  and 
near  to  them  sat  a  gang  of  beggars.  The  gipsies  were  then  to 
divide  all  the  money  that  had  been  got  that  week,  either  by  steal- 
ing  linen  or  poultry,  or  by  fertune-telllng,  or  legerdemain,  or 

from  S*lect  Muncal  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  1653,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  Fletcher,  in  his  Poetical  Miscellanies,  heads  his  version  of  the 
Psftlm  xlii.,  *'  which  agrees  with  the  tune  of  like  Hermit  Poor  f*  but 
that  mast  have  been  Ferabosco*s  music. — Compiled  by  Am,  Bid, 

*  Shawford-brook  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  river  Sow,  that  runs 
through  the  land  which  Walton  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  of  Stafford 
to  find  coals  for  the  poor.  The  right  of  fishery  attaches  to  the  little  es- 
tate.  Shawford,  or  Shallowford,  is  a  liberty  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Stafford,  though  five  miles  distant  from  the  town.  Shawford-brook  winds 
beautifully  through  a  narrow  vale,  and  deserved  Walton's  commendation.— 
Sir  H.  JVieholas     Bryan  was  probably  a  favorite  dog,    Hawktns. 
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indeed  by  any  other  sleights  and  secrets  belonging  to  their  mys- 
terious government.  And  the  sum  that  was  got  that  week  proved 
to  be  but  twenty  and  some  odd  shillings.  The  odd  money  was 
agreed  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  their  own  corpora- 
tion; and  for  the  remaining  twenty  shillings,  that  was  to  be< 
divided  unto  four  gentlemen  gipsies,  according  to  their  several 
degrees  in  their  commonwealth. 

And  the  first  or  chiefest  gipsey  was,  by  consent,  to  have  a  third 
part  of  the  twenty  shillings ;  which  all  men  know  is  6s.  8d. 

The  second  was  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  the  20s.,  which  all  men 
know  to  be  5s. 

The  third  was  to  have  a  fifth  part  of  the  20s.,  which  all  men 
know  to  be  48. 

The  fourth  and  last  gipsey  was  to  have  a  sixth  part  of  the  208., 
which  all  men  know  to  be  3s.  4d. 

As  for  example, 

3  times  6s.  8d.  is 20s. 

And  so  is  4  times  5s 20s. 

And  so  is  5  times  4s.    •     .     .     •     .     .  20s. 
And  so  is  6  times  3s.  4d 20s. 

And  yet  he  that  divided  the  money  was  so  very  a  gipsey,  that 
though  he  gave  to  every  one  these  said  sums,  yet  he  kept  one 
shilling  of  it  for  himself. 

As  for  example,  s.  d. 

6  8 

'  5  0 

^  4  0 

3  4 


make  but  19  0 

But  now  you  shall  know,  that  when  the  four  gipsies  saw  that 
he  had  got  one  shilling  by  dividing  the  money,  though  not  one  of 
them  knew  any  reason  to  demand  more,  yet,  like  lords  and  cour- 
tiers, every  gipsey  envied  him  that  was  the  gainer,  and  wrangled 
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with  him,  and  every  one  said  the  remaining  shilling  belonged  to 
him  :  and  so  they  fell  to  so  high  a  contest  about  it,  as  none  that 
knows  the  faithfulness  of  one  gipsey  to  another  will  easily  be- 
lieve ;  only  we  that  have  lived  these  last  twenty  years,  are  cer- 
tain  that  money  has  been  able  to  do  much  mischief.  However 
the  gipsies  were  too  wise  to  go  to  law,  and  did  therefore  choose 
their  choice  friends  Rook  and  Shark,  and  our  late  English  Gus- 
man,*  to  be  their  arbitrators  and  umpires  ;  and  so  they  lefl  this 
honeysuckle  hedge,  and  went  to  tell  fortunes,  and  cheat,  and  get 
more  money  and  lodging  in  the  next  village. 

When  these  were  gone,  we  heard  a  high  contention  amongst 
the  beggars,  whether  it  was  easiest  to  rip  a  cloak,  or  to  unrip  a 
cloak.  One  beggar  affirmed  it  was  all  one.  But  that  was 
denied,  by  asking  her,  if  doing  and  undoing  were  all  one.  Then 
another  said  'twas  easiest  to  unrip  a  cloak,  for  that  was  to  let  it 
alone.  But  she  was  answered,  by  asking  her,  how  she  unripped 
it,  if  she  let  it  alone:  and  she  confessed  herself  mistaken. 
These  and  twenty  such  like  questions  were  proposed,  and  an- 
swered with  as  much  beggarly  logic  and  earnestness,  as  was  ever 

*  There  is  extant  in  the  Spanish  language,  a  book  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  most  other  European  languages,  entitled  The  life 
of  Qutman  ^Alfarachey  containing  an  account  of  the  many  cheats  and 
rogueries  practised  by  him.  In  imitation  of  this  book,  Mr,  Richard  Headf 
who  wrote  a  play  or  two,  and  is  mentioned  by  W%n»tonby  as  a  poet,  pub- 
lished The  English  Rogue  deecribed  in  the  life  of  Merlton  Latroon,  a 
Ufitty  extravagant,  whom  he  makes  to  have  been,  a  member  of  a  gang  of 
gypsies ;  the  hero  of  this  book  was  generally  called  the  English  Gusman, 
and  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  Walton  alludes  to  it,  but  that  the  third 
edition  of  the  Angler,  in  which  this  passage  first  occurs,  was  published  in 
1664,  whereas  the  English  Rogue  bears  date  1666  ;  if  there  was  an  earlier 
edition  of  the  latter,  the  thing  is  clear. — Hatokins,  Sir  Harris  J^ficholas 
says,  "  The  allusion  is  to  a  work  which  had  appeared  three  years  before  : 
*  The  English  Gasman  ;  or,  the  History  of  that  unparalleled  Thief 
James  Hind,  written  by  Gieorge'\  Flidge},  4to.,  Lond.,  1652.'  Hind 
appears  to  haTe  been  the  grandest  thief  of  his  age ;  the  son  of  a  sad- 
dler at  Chipping  Norton,  and  apprenticed  to  a  butcher.  In  the  rebel- 
lion he  attached  himself  to  the  royal  cause,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Worcester  and  Warrington.  In  1651,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  parliament,  under  the  name  of  Brown,  *  at  one  Denzy's,  a  barber 
over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  street;'  which  circumstance  may 
Iwve  introduced  him  to  Walton's  notice." 
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heard  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  pertinacious  schis- 
matic :  and  sometimes  all  the  beggars,  whose  number  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  poets'  nine  muses,  talked  all  together  about 
this  ripping  and  unripping,  and  so  loud  that  not  one  heard  what 
the  other  said :  but  at  last  one  beggar  craved  audience,  and  told 
them,  that  old  father  Clause,  whom  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Beggar's- 
bush  created  king  of  their  corporation,*  was  that  night  to  lodge 
at  an  ale-house,  called  Catch-her-by-the-way,  not  far  from  Wal- 
tham-oross,  and  in  the  high  road  towards  London ;  and  he  there- 
fore desired  them  to  spend  no  more  time  about  that  and  such  like 
questions,  but  to  refer  al]  to  father  Clause  at  night,  for  he  was  an 
upright  judge ;  and  in  the  meantime  draw  cuts  what  song  should 
be  next  sung,  and  who  should  sing  it.  They  all  agreed  to  the 
motion,  and  the  lot  fell  to  her,  that  was  the  youngest,  and  veriest 
virgin  of  the  company  ;  and  she  sung  Frank  Davison *s  8ong,f 
which  he  made  forty  years  ago,  and  all  the  others  of  the  company 
joined  to  sing  the  burden  with  her.  The  ditty  was  this,  but  first 
the  burden : 

Brighi  $hwe$  the  ran  ;  play,  beggart,  play^ 
Her€*B  $crapi  enough  to  oerve  to-day. 

What  noise  of  vioU  is  so  sweet 

As  when  our  merry  clappers  ring  7 
What  mirth  doth  want  when  beggars  meet  ? 

A  beggar's  life  is  for  a  king  : 

^  "  The  Beggar's-bush  "  was  vrritten  by  John  Fletcher,  not  Ben  Jonson. 
It  sometimes  has  a  first  title,  "  The  Royal  Merchant,**  bat  my  c6py  has 
otdy  **  The  Beggar*s-bush,**  under  which  it  was  licensed  in  1622.  The 
scene  ii  laid  in  Flanders,  and  the  king's  election  occurs  Act  ii.,  Sc.  I.— 
Jm.  Ed. 

t  Francis  Davison  was  the  eldest  son  of  Secretary  Davison,  the  victim 
of  the  mean  and  cowardly  artifice  of  Elizabeth  to  remove  from  herself  the 
odium  of  the  murder  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  born  about  1.575, 
and  intended  for  the  bar,  but  abandoned  it  for  poesy.  The  song  occurs  in 
a  miscellany  called  7%e  Poetical  Bkapsody^  1602 ;  but  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  written,  not  by  Davison,  but  by  a  poet,  whose 
initials  were  "  A.  W.**  One  or  two  facts,  however,  tend  to  identify  Davi- 
son with  A  W.,  and  the  question  is  investigated  in  the  reprint  of  the 
Bhapsody,  1826,  vol.  i.,  cxxv.  Between  the  second  edition  of  the  An- 
gler, 1655,  in  which  the  song  first  appears,  and  the  third  edition  of  the 
Rhapsody  in  1611,  forty-four  years  had  elapsed,  so  that  Walton  probably 
Nfius  te  that  edituw.— 'iStr  Morris  JVUholas, 
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Eai,  drink,  and  play  ^  Bleep  token  toeUei; 
Go  tchere  we  will^^-^eo  eteeke  be  nUet^d. 

Bright  ehinee  the  eun  ;  play,  beggars,  pUty 9 

fierce  eerajp*  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

The  world  is  ours,  and  ours  alone, 

Flor  we  alone  have  world  at  will ; 
We  purchase  not,  all  is  our  own. 

Both  fields  and  streets  we  beggars  fill ; 
J^OT  eare  to  get,  nor  fear  to  keep. 
Did  ever  break  a  beggar's  sleep. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  ;  play,  beggars,  playt 

Mer^s  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

A  hundred  herds  of  black  and  white 

Upon  our  gowns  securely  feed  ; 
And  yet  if  any  dare  us  bite. 

He  dies  thertfore,  sure  as  creed : 
JTms  beggars  lord  it  as  they  please, 
And  only  beggars  live  at  ease. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  ;  play,  beggars,  play, 

Her^s  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 

Yen.  I  thank  you,  good  Master,  for  this  piece  of  merriment, 
and  this  song,  which  was  well  humored  by  the  maker,  and  well 
remembered  by  you. 

PiSG.  But,  I  pray,  forget  not  the  catch  which  you  promised  to 
make  against  night ;  for  our  countryman,  honest  Condon,  will 
expect  your  catch  and  my  song,  which  I  must  be  forced  to  patch 
up,  for  it  is  so  long  since  I  learned  it,  that  I  have  forgot  a  part 
of  it.  But  come,  now  it  hath  done  raining,  let's  stretch  our  legs 
a  little  in  a  gentle  walk  to  the  river,  and  try  what  interest  our 
angles  will  pay  us  for  lending  them  so  long  to  be  used  by  the 
trouts ;  lent  them  indeed,  like  usurers,  for  our  profit  and  their 
destruction. 

Yen.  Oh  me?  look  you.  Master,  a  fish!  a  fish!  Oh,^las, 
Master,  I  have  lost  her ! 

Pisc.  Ay  marry.  Sir,  that  was  a  good  fish  indeed :  if  I  had  had 
itke  luck  to  have  taken  up  that  rod,  then  'tis  twenty  to  one  he 
should  not  have  broke  my  line  by  running  to  the  rod's  end,  as 
you  suffered  him.  I  would  have  held  him  within  the  bent  of  my 
rod,  unless  he  bad  been  fellow  to  the  great  trout  that  is  near  aa 
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ell  long ;  which  was  of  such  a  length  and  depth,  that  he  had  his 
picture  drawn,  and  now  is  to  be  seen  at  mine  host  Rickabie's  at 
the  Greorge  in  Ware  :*  and  it  may  be,  by  giving  that  very  great 
trout  the  rod,  that  is,  by  casting  it  to  him  into  the  W^ter,  I  might 
have  caught  him  at  the  long  run  ;'|'  for  so  I  use  always  to  do 
when  I  meet  with  an  overgrown  fish,  and  you  will  learn  to  do  so 
too  hereafter :  for  I  tell  you,  Scholar,  fishing  is  an  art ;  or,  at 
least,  it  is  an  art  to  catch  fish. 

Vbn.  But,  Master,  I  have  heard  that  the  great  trout  you  speak 
of  is  a  salmon. 

Pisc.  Trust  me.  Scholar,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it.  There 
are  many  country  people  that  believe  hares  change  sexes  every 
year :  and  there  be  many  very  learned  men  think  so  too,  for  in 
their  dissecting  them  they  find  many  reasons  to  incline  them  to 
that  belief.j:  And  to  make  the  wonder  seem  yet  less,  that  hares 
change  sexes,  note,  that  Dr.  Mer.  Casaubon  afiirms  in  his  book 
of  credible  and  incredible  things,  that  Gaspar  Peucerus,  a  learned 

*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  trout  was  taken  from  the  Kennet,  near 
Newbury,  which  measured  forty-five  inches !  The  largest  trout  known  to 
hare  been  taken  with  a  minnow  in  the  south  of  England,  was  the  prize  of 
Mr.  Howell,  1755,  at  Hambledon  Lock,  which  weighed  sixteen  poands.-^ 
Sir  H.  JVUholcu. 

t  This  bungling  practice  is  condemned  by  Cotton  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Angler,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to  by  any  one  who  has  a  reel  at  his 
hand.  Trouts  much  larger  are  taken  by  the  Piseco  Lake  Club,  by  trolling 
with  a  minnow  on  fine  gut.    See  Appendix. — Jim  Ed. 

X  This,  of  course,  is  fabulous.  Pliny  {Hut.  J^TeU.y  vii.,  4)  gravely  says : 
''  The  change  of  females  into  males  is  not  fabulous.  We  find  in  the  Annals, 
that  in  the  consulate  of  Licinius  Crassus  and  Crassus  Longinus,  a  boy,  living 
under  the  parental  roof,  was  turned  into  a  virgin,  and  by  order  of  the 
Augurs  abandoned  on  a  desert  island.  Licinius  Mucianus  declared  that 
he  saw  in  Argos,  one  Arescon,  who  had  borne  the  name  of  Arescusa,  and 
had  been  married,  but  getting  a  beard  and  virility,  took  a  wife.  He  saw 
also  a  i>oy  of  the  same  kind  at  Smyrna.  I  myself  $aw  in  Africa,  L.  Cos- 
sicius,  a  citizen  of  Thyrsdris,  who  was  changed  into  a  man  on  his  (her  ?) 
marriage-day."  The  reader  may  remember  how  Tiresias  was  turned  into  a 
woman  by  striking  two  copulating  snakes,  and  back  again  into  a  man  seven 
years  afterwards  by  the  same  process ;  and  how  he  lost  his  sight  from  the 
revenge  of  Juno,  by  deciding  a  delicate  nuptial  question  between  her  and 
Jupiter,  ten  to  one  against  the  goddess.  Montaigne  also  asserts  that  he  saw 
a  man  who  had  once  been  a  woman.— wfm.  Ed. 
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physician,*  tells  us  of  a  people  that  once  a  year  turn  wolves, 
partly  in  shape,  and  partly  in  conditions.f     And  so,  whether  thb 

*  Caspar  Peucer  was  Melancthon's  son-in-law,  and  editor  of  his  works. 
He  was  himself  an  eminent  physician  and  naturalist,  and  wrote  many  medi- 
cal works,  with  a  treatise  on  monies,  weights  and  measures.  He  suffered  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  thoughts  on 
the  margin  of  books  with  an  ink  made  of  burnt  crusts  and  wine.  He  died 
1002,  aged  77.  Walton  quotes  him  through  Casaubon,  and  this  whole 
paragraph  was  added  to  the  fifth  edition.—j^rom  several  authoriHee,  Jim, 
Ed. 

t  Among  the  many  strange  delusions  which  have  afflicted  men,  that  of 
supposing  themselves  transformed  into  brutes  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
horses  (Jiippainthropy)y  dogs  {eynanthropy)^  wolves  {lycanthropy),  ox 
others,  has  been  so  frequent  as  to  give  names  to  several  forms  of  mania, 
classed  by  Sauvages  in  his  Nosology  under  the  general  head  of  Zoanthrojfy, 
Raulin  affirms  that  a  whole  cloister  of  nuns  imagined  themselves  to  be 
cats,  mewing,  &c.,  as  such  ;  a  few  years  since  there  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  Hospital  of  Bellevue  near  New  York,  a  man  who  fancied  himself  to 
be  a  hog,  and  had  attained  singular  skill  in  grunting  as  he  rolled  among  the 
straw  of  his  cell ;  and  the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel  iv., 
33),  seems  to  have  been  a  maniacal  boanthropy^  upon  which  many  curious 
conjectures  have  been  made. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  wolf-man,  Lyeanthropos  of  the  Greeks  (See 
VoeaH  Stytmologia,  269,  for  Luccmanee),  Loup*garou  of  the  French, 
Wahr-VDolf  of  the  German,  has  been  known  from  far  antiquity  down 
to  comparatively  modern  times.  The  reader  will  remember  the  story 
of  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  was  turned  into  a  wolf  by  Jupi- 
ter, because  of  his  cannibal  cruelty,  the  poetical  version  of  which  is 
given  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoaee  (I.,  216,  e^  9eq.),  and  the  prose  by  Pau- 
sanias,  jSreadiea  (viii.,  2),  said  by  Plato,  Republiea  (viii.,  15),  to  be  a 
myth  showing  the  just  fate  of  tyrants.  Herodotus  (iv.,  105)  relates  of  the 
JWurt,  a  savage  people  of  Scythia,  who,  like  their  neighbors,  the  Budini^ 
had  a  reputation  for  magic,  that  once  in  the  year  they  changed  themselves 
into  wolves,  for  a  few  days,  which,  says  he,  "  I  do  not  believe,  though  the 
Scythians  swear  it  to  be  true."  Pomponius  Mela  (II.,  2, 125)  repeats  the 
story,  as  does  Solinus  (xv.,  3-6),  though  he  attributes  it  to  their  destiny. 
Virgil  also,  Bueoliea  (Eel.,  viii.,  96-9),  says  of  Maoris,  the  magical  shep- 
herd : 

Him  oft  I  saw  become  a  wolf,  and  roam 

Among  the  tangled  forests  far  from  home. 

And  drag  the  mouldering  dead  from  graves  to  share 

The  loathsome  food  with  his  companions  there. 

So  Propertius  (iv.,  5, 13)  speaks  of  the  witch's  power: 
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were  a  salmon  when  he  came  into  the  fresh  water,  and  his  not 
returning  into  the  sea  hath  altered  him  to  another  color  or  kind. 

To  charm  with  mystic  chaunt  the  bright  moon's  change, 
And  as  a  wolf  the  midnight  wild  to  range. 

Lucian  and  Apuleius,  in  their  Golden  Aas^  attribute  the  same  habits  of 
tarning  themselyes  into  various  animals  to  magicians  then,  that  modem 
superstition  ascribes  to  the  professors  of  the  black  art.  Pliny,  Hiat.  JVat. 
(ix.,  22),  though  he  accounts  it  fabulous,  narrates  of  a  people  among  the 
Arcadians,  who  used  to  hang  their  clothes  upon  an  oak,  and,  changed  into 
wolves,  roam  the  wilds  for  nine  years,  after  which,  if  they  had  not  touched 
human  flesh,  they  were  restored  to  human  shape.  St.  Augustine,  De  Ctot- 
ttUe  Dei  (xviii.,  18),  is  not  decided  whether  to  believe  in  such  metamor- 
phoses or  not:  "  Vel  fdlsa,  vel  inusitata,  ut  merito  non  credantur." 

During  the  middle  ages,  and  even  later,  lycanthropic  mania  prevailed  in 
parts  of  France,  Germany,  and,  according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  in  Hungary. 
Delrio,  Diequuitionee  Magira  (v.  9),  does  not  doubt  an  instance  of  lycan- 
thropy  in  Westphalia.  Ficelius  relates  another  near  Pavia,  in  1541.  Two 
men,  according  to  Wierus,  DePrtutigiia  Damanttm  (Opera  Omnia,  p.  494), 
were  burnt  alive  as  loups-garoux,  at  Poligny,  1521.  In  Franche  Compt^, 
1573,  the  peasants  were  authorized  by  the  parliament  to  hunt  down  and 
kill  /oup§'garaitx  ;  and  in  1574,  one  was  burnt  alive  for  having  killed  four 
children  and  eaten  their  flesh.  In  1599  lycanthropy  was  epidemic  in  the 
Jura,  and  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  ordered  Boguet,  Grand  Judge,  to  pur- 
sue the  Iffups-garaux  ;  and  so  well  did  he  do  it,  according  to  Voltdiiro 
{^(EuoreSy  torn.  39,  ed.  Baudouin),  that  600  sufiered  death.  It  prevailed 
also  to  a  great  extent  in  Brittany,  and  the  reader  may  find  it  popularly 
illustrated  by  a  clever  tale  of  Henry  Neale's  in  the  Romance  of  History, 
**  The  Man-wolf."  The  Germans  also  pursued  the  FTa  A  r  Wolf  in  the 
same  manner,  and  lycanthropy  was  among  the  crimes  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Fehm  Oeriehte  (Berck's  Oesehiehte  der  fVeatphalischen  Fehm  Geriehte). 
It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  several  tales. 

The  lycanthrope  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  howled  like  a  wolf, 
roamed  the  country  at  night,  tore  the  dead  from  their  graves  to  feed  upon 
their  flesh,  and  killed  children  to  eat  them.  He  was  considered  in  league 
with  the  devil,  and  burnt  alive  when  discovered.  The  madness  was  a 
sufilcient  ground  of  divorce,  which  doubtless  led  to  many  persecutions. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  superstition,  except  that  it  was  handed 
down  from  remote  antiquity ;  and  that  it  prevailed,  as  in  the  case  of  Ly- 
caon,  the  Neuri  and  the  more  modern  cases,  among  mountainous  districts 
thinly  peopled  and  abounding  with  wolves.  Perhaps,  as  some  have 
thought,  it  arose  from  savage  marauders  roaming  the  country  clad  in  wolf 
skins ;  though  Larcher,  in  his  notes  on  the  places  cited  from  Herodotus* 
rejects  that  theory  without  giving  a  better ;  perhaps  it  was  assumed  hj 
evil  disposed  persons  to  terrify  their  neighbors  ;  but  there  can  be  no  quec* 
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I  am  not  able  to  say :  but  I  am  certain  he  hath  all  the  signa  of 
being  a  trout  both  for  his  shape,  color,  and  spots ;  and  yet  many 
think  he  is  not. 

Vbn.  But,  Master,  will  this  trout  which  I  had  hold  of  die  ?  for 
it  is  like  he  hath  the  hook  in  his  belly. 

Pisc.  I  will  tell  you,  Scholar,  that  unless  the  hook  be  fast  in 
his  very  gorge,  'tis  more  than  probable  he  will  live  ;  and  a  little 
time,  with  the  help  of  the  water,  will  rust  the  hook,  and  it  will 
in  time  wear  away  ;  as  the  gravel  doth  in  the  horse-hoof,  which 
only  leaves  a  false  quarter. 

And  now,  Scholar,  let's  go  to  my  rod.  Look  you,  Scholar,  I 
have  a  fish  too,  but  it  proves  a  logger-headed  chub ;  and  this  is 
not  much  amiss,  for  this  will  pleasure  some  poor  body,  as  we  go  to 
our  lodging  to  meet  our  brother  Peter  and  honest  Coridon.  Come, 
now  bait  your  hook  again,  and  lay  it  into  the  water,  for  it  rains 
again  :  and  we  will  even  retire  to  the  sycamore  tree,  and  there  I 
will  give  you  more  directions  concerning  fishing ;  for  I  would 
fain  make  you  an  artist. 

Yen.  Yes,  good  Master,  I  pray  let  it  be  so. 

Pisc.  Well,  Scholar,  now  we  are  sat  down  and  are  at  ease,  I 
shall  tell  you  a  little  more  of  trout-fishing,  beibre  I  speak  of 
salmon,  which  I  purpose  shall  be  next,  and  then  of  the  pike  or 
luce.  You  are  to  know,  there  is  night  as  well  as  day-fishing  for 
a  trout,  and  that  in  the  night  the  best  trouts  come  out  of  their 
holes  :  and  the  manner  of  taking  them  is,  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
with  a  great  lob  or  garden- worm,  or  rather  two,*  which  you  are 
to  fish  with  in  a  place  where  the  waters  run  somewhat  quietly, 
for  in  a  stream  the  bait  will  not  be  so  well  discerned.  I  say,  in 
a  quiet  or  dead  place  near  to  some  swift :  there  draw  your  bait 
ovier  the  top  of  the  water,  to  and  fro ;  and  if  there  be  a  good 
trout  in  the  hole,  he  will  take  it,  especially  if  the  night  be  dark ; 
for  then  he  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water,  watohing 

tton  of  the  mania  having  prevailed,  and  that  many  imagined  themselves  to 
be  man-wolves. — Jim,  Ed. 

*  This  is  Barker's ;  another  good  method  is  to  cover  your  hook  with  a 
large  worm  drawn  up  the  shank,  and  to  add  several  others  about  the 
point,  leaving  parts  of  them  hanging  round,  and  to  let  the  bait  lie  at  the 
bottom.    This  does  well  also  in  the  day-time.— wfm.  Ed, 
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the  motion  of  any  frog  or  water-rat  or  mouse  that  swims  between 
him  and  the  sky :  these  he  hunts  after,  if  he  sees  the  water  but 
wrinkle  or  move  in  one  of  these  dead  holes,  where  these  great 
old  trouts  usually  lie  near  to  their  holes ;  for  you  are  to  note,  that 
the  great  old  trout  is  both  subtle  and  fearful,  and  lies  close  all 
day,  and  does  not  usually  stir  out  of  his  hold,*  but  lies  in  it  as 
close  in  the  day  as  the  timorous  hare  does  in  her  form  :  for  the 
chief  feeding  of  either  is  seldom  in  the  day,  but  usually  in  the 
night,  and  then  the  great  trouts  feed  very  boldly. 

And  you  must  fish  for  him  with  a  strong  line,  and  not  a  little 
hook ;  and  let  him  have  time  to  gorge  your  hook,  for  he  does  not 
usually  forsake  it,  as  he  oft  will  in  the  day-fishing :  and  if  the 
night  be  not  dark,  then  fish  so  with  an  artificial-fly  of  a  light 
color,  and  at  the  snap :  nay,  he  will  sometimes  rise  at  a  dead 
mouse,  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  anything  that  seems  to  swim  across 
the  water,  or  to  be  in  motion.  This  is  a  choice  way  ;  but  I  have 
not  oft  used  it,  because  it  is  void  of  the  pleasures  that  such  days 
as  these,  that  we  two  now  enjoy,  afford  an  angler. 

And  you  are  to  know,  that  in  Hampshire,  which  I  think  exceeds 
all  England  for  swift,  shallow,  clear,  pleasant  brooks,  and  store 
of  trouts,  they  use  to  catch  trouts  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a 
torch  or  straw,  which,  when  they  have  discovered,  they  strike  with 
a  trout-spear,  or  other  ways.f  This  kind  of  way  they  catch  very 
many  :  but  I  would  not  believe  it  till  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  it ; 
nor  do  I  like  it,  now  I  have  seen  it. 

Yen.  But,  Master,  do  not  trouts  see  us  in  the  night  ? 

Pisc.  Yes,  and  hear,  and  smell:]:  too,  both  then  and  in  the  day 

*  Hold,  a  better  word  than  "  hole,"  which  was  substituted  in  the  fifth 
edition. 

t  This  has  been  shown  in  the  Bib.  Pref.  to  be  among  the  very  earliest 
modes  of  fishing. — Am,  Ed. 

X  The  belief  common  among  anglers  that  scented  baits  are  more  readily 
taken,  must  be  founded  on  observation,  and  favors  the  notion  of  fish  having 
the  sense  of  smell.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  speaks  doubtfully  on  the  subject, 
and  thinks  the  noiftrils  of  fish  intended  to  assist  their  respiration  by  the 
propulsion  of  water  through  the  gills  :  Salmonia,  c.  11.  As  to  their  hear- 
ing, it  at  least  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  sounds  remote  from  the 
water,  or  that  produce  a  slight  efi^ect  on  the  element  in  which  they  move. 
See  Rmald:$  Fly-Fi»her^»  Entomology^  p.  6,— Am.  Ed. 
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time ;  for  Gresner  observes,  the  otter  smells  a  fish  forty  furlongs 
olf  him  in  the  water :  and  that  it  may  be  true,  seems  to  be  af- 
firmed by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  Eighth  Century  of  his  Natu- 
ral History,  who  there  proves  that  waters  may  be  the  medium  of 
sounds,  by  demonstrating  it  thus :  "  That  if  you  knock  two  stones 
together  very  deep  under  the  water,  those  that  stand  on  a  bank 
near  to  that  place  may  hear  the  noise  without  any  diminution  of 
it  by  the  water."  He  also  ofiTers  the  like  experiment  concerning 
the  letting  an  anchor  fall  by  a  very  long  cable  or  rope  on  a  rock, 
or  the  sand,  within  the  sea ;  and  this  being  so  well  observed  and 
demonstrated,  as  it  is  by  that  learned  man,  has  made  me  to  be- 
lieve that  eels  unbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the  noise  of  thunder ; 
and  not  only,  as  some  think,  by  the  motion  or  stirring  of  the  earth 
which  is  occasioned  by  that  thunder. 

And  this  reason  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Exper.  792,  has  made 
me  crave  pardon  of  one  that  I  laughed  at  for  affirming,  that  he 
knew  carps  come  to  a  certain  place  in  a  gond,  to  be  fed,  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  or  the  beating  of  a  drum :  and  however,  it  shall 
be  a  rule  for  me  to  make  as  little  noise  as  I  can  when  I  am  fish- 
ing, until  Sir  Francis  Bacon  be  confuted,  which  I  shall  give  any 
man  leave  to  do.* 

And,  lest  you  may  think  him  singular  in  his  opinion,  I  will  tell 

*  Hawkins  notes  here :  **  That  fish  hear,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  late  writers :  Swammerdam  asserts  it,  and  adds,  *  They  have  a  wonder- 
ful labyrinth  of  ear  for  the  purpose.  Cf  Insects,  London,  1758,  p.  50.  A 
clergyman,  a  firiend  of  mine,  assures  me,  that  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, near  Antwerp,  he  saw  trout  come  at  the  whistling  of  the  feeder." 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  trout  who  was  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
little  spring  pond,  that  answered  to  the  name  of  *'  Tom."  In  the  Ayr 
Observer,  there  was  mention  made  of  an  eel  in  a  garden  well,  which  came 
to  be  fed  out  of  a  spoon  by  the  children  on  being  called  by  his  name,  Rob 
Roy.  Pickerings  Anec.  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  p.  138.  Lucian  (Syrian 
Goddess)  says :  **  There  is  also  an  adjacent  lake,  very  deep,  in  which 
many  sacred  fishes  are  kept ;  some  of  the  largest  have  names  given  to 
them,  and  come  when  they  are  called.*'  The  solution  of  the  question  may 
be,  that  the  instinct  of  fishes  does  not  lead  them  to  be  alarmed  by  noises 
with  which  they  have  no  concern;  but  that  they  soon  learn  to  obey  a 
sound  when  it  is  for  their  benefit.  It  should  have  been  remarked  before, 
that  Walton  quotes  Bacon's  Latin  works  through  a  translation  by  Rawley, 
I^nd.,  1635-38-57.— j«m.  Ed. 
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you,  this  seems  to  be  believed  by  our  learned  Doctor  Hakewill,^ 
who,  in  his  Apology  of  Grod's  Power  and  Providence,  quotes 
Pliny  to  report,  that  one  of  the  emperors  had  particular  fish-ponds, 
and  in  them  several  fish  that  appeared  and  came  when  they  were 
called  by  their  particular  names :  and  St.  James  tells  us.  Chap, 
iii.,  7,  that  all  things  in  the  sea  have  been  tamed  by  mankind. 
And  Pliny  tells  us,  Lib.  ix.,  35,  that  Antonia  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
had  a  lamprey,  at  whose  gills  she  hung  jewels  or  ear-rings ;  and 
that  others  have  been  so  tender-hearted,  as  to  shed  tears  at  the 
death  of  fishes  which  they  have  kept  and  loved.  And  these  ob* 
servations,  which  will  to  most  hearers  seem  wonderful,  seem  to 
have  a  further  confirmation  from  Martial,  Lib.  iv.,  Epigr.  30, 
who  writes  thus : 

PiteatoTtfuge,  ne  noeem,  tfc, 

Angler,  toouidtt  thou  be  guUtleMS  7  thenforbearf 
JFhr  these  are  saeredjhhet  that  noim  here: 
Who  know  their  eooereign,  and  will  lick  hie  hand. 
Than  which  none*$  greater  in  the  world's  command  : 
^ay  more,  theifve  names  ;  and  %ohen  they  cfMed  art^ 
Do  to  their  several  owners^  ccdl  repair. 

All  the  further  use  that  I  shall  make  of  this,  shall  be,  to  advise 

*  Rev.  Dr.  G«orge  Hakewill  was  a  very  able  divine,  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey  in  1616,  and  Chaplain  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales.  In  consequence 
of  his  opposing  the  marriage  of  the  prince  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he 
was  dismissed  from  Court ;  but  afterwards  chosen  Rector  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  but  retired  during  the  ciril  wars  to  Heanton,  near  Barnsta- 
ple, where  he  died,  1649.  He  wrote  a  very  able  book  against  the  theory 
of  **  a  perpetual  and  universal  decay  in  nature,"  entitled  "  An  Apologie, 
or  Declaration  rf"  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Oovemment  of 
the  World,  in  Four  Books,"  1627,  to  which  he  added  two  more,  1633. 
Hawkins  sits  **  that  the  reader  may  find  in  this  work  a  relation  of  that  in- 
stance of  Lord  Cromwell's  gratitude  to  Sig.  Frescobaldi,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, which  is  given  in  a  dramatic  form  in  ^TAe  History  of  Thomtu  Lord 
Cromwell,  published  as  Shakspeare's  by  some  of  his  earlier  editors."  The 
passage  occurs  p.  486,  in  the  edition  of  1633,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
story.  Walton  takes  all  the  matter  in  the  above  paragraph  of  the  text 
from  HakewiU,  p.  433-4  (of  the  edition  just  named) ;  and  is  elsewhere 
much  indebted  to  the  same  source.  We  have  alluded  to  these  instances 
in  the  Bib.  Pref.  Of  the  Epigram,  by  Martial,  iv.,  30,  only  seven  lines  ace 
rendered,  but  those  very  fairly.— .<flm.  Ed» 
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anglers  to  be  patient,  and  forbear  swearing,  lest  they  be  heard, 
and  catch  no  fish. 

And  so  I  shall  proceed  next  to  tell  you,  it  is  certain,  that  oer- 
tain  fields  near  Leominster,  a  town  in  Herefordshire,  are  observed 
to  make  the  sheep  that  graze  upon  them  more  fat  than  the  next, 
and  also  to  bear  finer  wool ;  that  is  to  say,  that  that  year  in  which 
they  feed  in  such  a  particular  pasture,  they  shall  yield  finer 
wool  than  they  did  that  year  before  they  came  to  feed  in  it,  and 
coarser  again  if  they  shall  return  to  their  former  pasture ;  and 
again  return  to  a  finer  wool,  being  fed  in  the  fine- wool  ground. 
Which  I  tell  you  that  you  may  the  better  believe  that  I  am  cer- 
tain, if  I  catch  a  trout  in  one  meadow  he  shall  be  white  and  faint, 
and  very  like  to  be  lousy ;  and  as  certainly,  if  I  catch  a  trout  in 
the  next  meadow,  he  shall  be  strong,  and  red,  and  lusty,  and 
much  better  meat.  Trust  me,  Scholar,  I  have  caught  many  a 
trout  in  a  particular  meadow,  that  the  very  shape  and  the  ena- 
melled color  of  him  hath  been  such,  as  hath  joyed  me  to  look  on 
him :  and  I  have  then  with  much  pleasure  concluded  with  Solo- 
mon, "  Everything  is  beautiful  in  his  season." 

I  should  by  promise  speak  next  of  the  salmon  ;  but  I  will  by 
your  favor  say  a  little  of  the  umber  or  grayling ;  which  is  so  like 
a  trout  for  his  shape  and  feeding,  that  I  desire  I  may  exercise 
your  patience  with  a  short  discourse  of  him,  and  then  the  next 
shall  be  of  the  salmon. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Observations  of  the  Umber  or  Grayling,  and  Directions  how  to  fish  for  him 

Pisc.  The  umber  and  grayling*  are  thought  by  some  to  difier, 
as  the  herring  and  pilchard  do.  But  though  they  may  do  so  in 
other  nations,  1  think  those  in  England  differ  nothing  but  in  their 
names.  Androvandus  says,  they  be  of  a  trout  kind  ;  and  Gesner 
says,  that  in  his  country,  which  is  Switzerland,  he  is  accounted  the 
choicest  of  all  fish.  And  in  Italy,  he  is  in  the  month  of  May  so 
highly  valued,  that  he  is  sold  then  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
any  other  fish.  The  French,  which  call  the  chub  Un  Villain, 
call  the  umber  of  the  lake  Leman,  Un  Umble  Chevalier ;  j-  and 
they  value  the  umber  or  grayling  so  highly,  that  they  say  he 
feeds  on  gold  ;  and  say  that  many  have  been  caught  out  of  their 

*  Grayling,  ScJmo  Thymallua  of  LinnsBus.  Salter  {Angler^M  Guides  Ed. 
1841,  p.  147)  says  that  in  some  places  "  it  takes  the  name  of  Umber  when 
full  grown.  Its  popular  name  in  France  is  Onibre  de  IHoQre ;  in  Italy, 
Temelo;  in  Germany,  A»ch,  It  is  called  ThymalltiSy  from  its  smelling 
like  the  wild  thyme.  The  derivation  of  Umber  from  tundra,  a  shadow, 
attributed  to  Salvian,  c.  xxxi.,  is  given  by  Ausonius,  Mosella,  90, 

Efiiigiensque  oculos  celeri  levis  umbra  natatu. 

For  the  same  reason  the  same  fish  was  called  vKiaivn  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Umbrina  of  Salvian,  however,  is  not  the  grayling,  but  the  Maigre  of  the 
French,  Seiana  aguila  of  Cuvier,  Umbra  RondeleHi  of  Willoughby,  a 
much  larger  fish,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  its  flavor  at  table.  It  is  thought 
that  this  was  the  Umbra  of  Ausonius. 

The  grayling  is  not  found  in  America,  except  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
where  swims  the  magnificent  Thymallua  Signifer,  requiring  as  much 
dexterity  to  land  as  a  trout  six  times  its  size.  (Richardson.  Franklin's 
Expedition,  Appendix.)  It  is  a  very  delicate  fish,  found  only  in  certain 
localities ;  incapable  of  bearing  much  heat,  and  partial  to  colder  waters 
See  Salmonia  (Sir  H.  D.),  7th  day.— jJm.  Ed. 

t  M.  Agassiz  considers  the  Ombre  chevalier  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
identical  with  the  Charr  of  the  Northern  English  Lakes. — Yarrell,  Brit. 
Fiah.,  vol.  ii.,  121. 
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famous  river  of  Loire,  out  of  whose  bellies  grains  of  gold  have 
been  oflen  taken.  And  some  think  that  he  feeds  on  water-thyme, 
and  smells  of  it  at  his  first  taking  out  of  the  water :  and  they 
may  think  so  with  as  good  reason,  as  we  do  that  our  smelts  smell 
like  violets  at  their  iirst  being  caught ;  which  I  think  is  a  truth. 
Aldrovandus  says,  the  salmon,  the  grayling,  and  trout,  and  all 
fish  that  live  in  clear  and  sharp  streams,  are  made  by  their  mother 
Nature  of  such  exact  shape  and  pleasant  colors,  purposely  to 
invite  us  to  a  joy  and  contentedness  in  feasting  with  her.  Whether 
this  is  a  truth  or  not,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute ;  but  'tis  cer« 
tain,  all  that  write  of  the  umber  declare  him  to  be  very  medi- 
cinable.  And  Gesner  says,  that  the  fat  of  an  umber  or  gray- 
ling, being  set  with  a  little  honey  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun  in  a 
little  glass,  is  very  excellent  against  redness,  or  swarthiness,  or 
anything  that  breeds  in  the  eyes.  Salvian*  takes  him  to  be  called 
umber  from  his  swifl  running  or  gliding  out  of  sight,  more  like  a 
shadow  or  a  ghost  than  a  fish.  Much  more  might  be  said  both 
of  his  smell  and  ta^e ;  but  I  shall  only  tell  you,  that  St.  Am- 
brose, the  glorious  bishop  of  Milan,  who  lived  when  the  church 
kept  fasting-days,  calls  him  the  flower-fish,  or  flower  of  fishes  ; 
and  that  he  was  so  far  in  love  with  him,  that  he  would  not  let  him 
pass  without  the  honor  of  a  long  discourse  if  but  I  must ;  and 
pass  on  to  tell  you  how  to  take  this  dainty  fish. 


*  Hippolito  Salviani,  a  physician  of  Rome,  who  died  1572,  aged  59. 
Besides  his  Aquat ilium  Animalium  Htstoria,  Rom.,  1554,  fol.,  he  wrote  De 
Crisibus  ad  Galenam  Censura,  and  a  comedy  (La  Ruffiana),  with  poems 
in  Italian.  See  a  memoir  of  him  prefixed  to  the  sixth  volume  of  Jardine's 
Naturalist's  Library. — Am.  Ed. 

t  The  burst  of  enthusiasm  by  the  saintly  lover  of  fish  is  so  hearty,  that 
I  give  it  at  length.  He  has  been  treating  very  quietly  of  other  fish,  when 
he  exclaims :  "  Neque  te  inhonoratum  nostra  prosecutione,  thymalle,  di- 
mittam,  cui  a  flore  nomen  incoluit;  seu  Ticini  te  lluminis,  seu  amaeni 
Atesis  unda  nutrierit  flores.  Dcnique  sermo  testatior,  quod  de  eo  cui  gra- 
tarn  redolet  suavitatem,  dictum  facete  sit,  Aut  piscem  olet  aut  flarem  ;  ita 
idem  pronuntiatus  est  piscis  odor  esse  qui  floris.  Quid  specie  tua  gratius  ? 
Quid  suavitate  jucundius  ?  Quid  odore  fragrantius  ?  Quod  mella  fragrant, 
hoc  tu  tuo  corpore  spiras."  Hexaemerorit  v.  3.  In  justification  of  the 
good  bishop,  it  may  be  added  that  the  grayling  of  the  Alpine  waters  ii 
particularly  good  for  those  who  **  keep  fasting  days."— jfm.  M!d. 
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First,  oote,  that  he  growa  not  to  the  bigness  of  a  trout ;  for  the 
biggest  of  them  do  not  usually  exceed  eij^htecn  inches.  He  lives 
in  such  rivers  as  the  trout  does,  and  is  uaualiy  taken  with  tho 
swne  baits  as  the  trout  is,  and  after  the  same  manner ;  for  h« 
will  bite  both  at  the  miaaow,  or  worm,  or  fly :  though  he  bitea 
cot  often  at  the  minnow,  and  is  very  gamesome  at  the  fly,  and 
much  simpler,  and  therefore  bolder  than  a  trout;  G>r  he  will  rin 
twenty  times  at  a  fly,  if  you  miss  htm,  and  yet  rise  again.  Ha 
has  been  taken  with  a  fly  made  of  the  red  feathets  of  a  par&kita,* 
a  strange  outlandish  bird  ;  and  he  will  rise  at  a  Ay  not  unlike  a 
gnat  or  a  small  moth,  or  indeed  at  most  flies  that  are  not  too  big. 
He  is  a  fish  that  lurks  close  alt  winter,  but  is  very  pleasant  and 
jolly  after  mid-April,  and  in  May,  and  in  the  hot  months  :  he  is 
of  a  very  flne  shape,  his  flesh  is  white ;  his  teeth,  those  little 
ones  that  he  has,  are  in  his  throat,  yet  he  has  so  tender  a  mouth, 
that  he  is  oftener  lost  after  an  angler  has  hooked  him,  than  any 
other  iish.  Though  there  be  many  of  these  fishes  in  the  delicate 
river  Dove,  and  in  Trent,  and  some  other  smaller  rivers,  as  that 
which  runs  by  Salisbury ;  yet  he  is  not  so  general  a  fish  as  the 
trout,  nor  to  me  so  good  to  eat  or  to  angle  lor.  And  so  I  shall 
take  my  leave  of  him  ;  and  now  come  to  some  observations  of 
the  salmon,  and  how  to  catch  him. 

*  The  little  purot. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Obserrations  of  the  Salmon,  with  Directions  how  to  fish  for  him. 

PisOATOB.  The  salmon*  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh-water 
fish ;  and  is  ever  bred  in  rivers  relating  to  the  sea,  yet  so  high 
or  far  from  it  as  admits  of  no  tincture  of  salt  or  brackishness. 
He  is  said  to  breed  or  cast  his  spawn,  in  most  rivers,  in  the  month 
of  August ;  some  say  that  then  they  dig  a  hole  or  grave  in  a 
safe  place  in  the  gravel,  and  there  place  their  eggs  or  spawn, 
afler  the  melter  has  done  his  natural  office,  and  then  hide  it  most 
ounningly,  and  cover  it  over  with  gravel  and  stones  ;  and  then 
leave  it  to  their  Creator's  protection,  who,  by  a  gentle  heat  which 
lie  infuses  into  that  cold  element,  makes  it  brood  and  beget  life 
in  the  spawn,  and  to  become  samlets  early  in  the  next  spring 
Ibllowing. 

*  Salmo  Stilar.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  noble  fish  has 
disappeared  from  the  waters  ordinarily  within  the  reach  of  the  angler  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  some,  however,  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to 
penetrate  the  woods  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  finding  a  rich 
reward  for  their  pains,  for  certainly,  of  all  angling,  taking  salmon  with  the 
fly  bears  the  bell.  The  method  pursued  differs  very  little  firom  that  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  the  reader  would  have  far  less  satisfaction  in 
such  brief  remarks  as  could  be  made  here,  than  by  turning  to  the  delightful 
pages  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Salmonia,  Hansard^s  TrotU  and  Salman 
Pbhing  inJVale$y  Hofland's  BrittMh  Angler's  Guid^,  or  The  Fltf-FUher'e 
Text  Boakf  by  South  (Chitty).  For  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
salmon's  habits,  he  should  turn  to  YarreU's  BritUh  Fishes,  and  especially 
to  Scrope's  elegant  work.  Bays  and  lights  of  Salmon  Fishing,  in  which, 
as  has  been  said  before,  a  most  careful  series  of  experiments  on  the  breed- 
ing of  salmon  is  minutely  detailed  and  admirably  illustrated.  It  was  my 
intention  to  g^ye  from  these  and  other  authors  a  running  commentary, 
emendating  our  author's  brief  and  not  yeiy  accurate  account ;  but  on  at- 
tempting it  I  found  it  not  possible  to  do  it  satisfactorily,  unless  by  exceed- 
ing very  far  the  proper  limits  of  our  book,  and  it  is  better  to  point  out  the 
sources  where  tiie  reader  may  find  the  information  he  desires  given  fully 
and  well.— %tfm.  Ed. 
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The  salmons  having  spent  their  appointed  time,  and  done  this 
natural  duty  in  the  fresh  waters,  they  then  haste  to  the  sea  before 
winter,  both  the  melter  and  spawner :  but  if  they  be  stopped 
by  flood-gates  or  wears,  or  lost  in  the  fresh  waters,  then  those  so 
left  behind  by  degrees  grow  sick,  and  lean,  and  unseasonable, 
and  kipper ;  that  is  to  say,  have  bony  gristles  grow  out  of  their 
lower  chaps,  not  unlike  a  hawk's  beak,  which  hinders  their  feed- 
ing ;  and  in  time  such  fish,  so  left  behind,  pine  away  and  die. 
It  is  observed,  that  he  may  live  thus  one  year  from  the  sea ;  but 
he  then  grows  insipid  and  tasteless,  and  loses  both  his  blood  and 
strength,  and  pines  and  dies  the  second  year.  And  it  is  noted^ 
that  those  little  salmons  called  skeggars,  which  abound  in  many 
rivers  relating  to  the  sea,  are  bred  by  such  sick  salmons  that 
might  not  go  to  the  sea ;  and  that  though  they  abound,  yet  they 
never  thrive  to  any  considerable  bigness. 

But  if  the  old  salmon  gets  to  the  sea,  then  that  gristle,*  which 
shows  him  to  be  a  kipper,  wears  away,  or  is  cast  off,  as  the 
eagle  is  said  to  cast  his  bill ;  and  he  recovers  his  strength,  and 
comes  next  summer  to  the  same  river,  if  it  be  possible,  to  enjoy 
the  former  pleasures  that  there  possessed  him ;  for,  as  one  has 
wittily  observed,  he  has,  like  some  persons  of  honor  and  riches, 
which  have  both  their  winter  and  summer  houses,  the  fresh  rivers 
for  summer,  and  the  salt  water  for  winter,  to  spend  his  life  in ; 
which  is  not,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  observed  in  his  History 
of  Life  and  Death,  above  ten  years :  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
though  the  salmon  does  grow  big  in  the  sea,  yet  he  grows  not  fat 
but  in  fresh  rivers ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  the  further  they  get 
from  the  sea,  they  be  both  the  fatter  and  better. 

Next,  I  shall  tell  you,  that  though  they  make  very  hard  shift 
to  get  out  of  the  fresh  rivers  into  the  sea ;  yet  they  will  make 
harder  shift  to  get  out  of  the  salt  into  the  fresh  rivers,  to  spawn, 
or  possess  the  pleasures  that  they  have  formerly  found  in  them : 
to  which  end,  they  will  force  themselves  through  flood-gates,  or 

*  This  bony  excrescence  is  the  instrument  provided  by  nature  for  the 
meiter  or  male  salmon,  with  which  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  deposit 
of  spawn.  The  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  becomes  more  homy ; 
and,  after  the  spawning  season  is  over,  this  gib  becomes  more  apparent  from 
the  ill  condition  of  the  fish.     See  JVortk  Country  Angler^  &c.— w^m.  Ed, 
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over  wears,  or  hedges,  or  stops  in  the  water,  even  to  a  height 
beyond  common  belief.  Gresner  speaks  of  such  places  as  are 
known  to  be  above  eight  feet  high  above  water.  And  our  Cam- 
den  mentions  in  his  Britannia  the  like  wonder  to  be  in  Pembroke^ 
shire,  where  the  river  Tivy  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  that  the  &11  is 
so  downri^t,  and  so  high,  that  the  people  stand  and  wonder  at  the 
strength  and  sleight  by  which  they  see  the  salmon  use  to  get  out 
of  the  sea  into  the  said  river ;  and  the  manner  and  height  of  the 
place  is  so  notable,  that  it  is  known  far  by  the  name  of  the 
salmon-leap :  concerning  which,  take  this  also  out  of  Michael 
Drayton,  my  honest  old  friend,  as  he  tells  it  you  in  his  Poly- 
olbion.* 

And  when  the  salmon  teeks  afrekher  ttream  tofindy 
Which  hither  frtfm  the  sea  eomes  yearly  by  his  kind; 
As  he  towards  season  grows,  and  stems  the  toafry  tract 
Where  Ttoy,  falling  down,  makes  a  high  cataract ^ 
Fort^d  by  the  rioing  rocks  that  tliere  her  course  oppose j 
As  though  within  her  bounds  they  meant  her  to  inclose; 
Here,  when  the  laboring  fish  does  at  the  foot  arrioe. 
And  finds  that  by  his  strength  he  does  but  vainly  strioe  ; 
His  tail  takes  in  his  mouth,  and  bending  like  a  bow 
nafs  too  full  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself  doth  thrvw, 
TTien  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand. 
That  bended  end  to  end,  and  started  from  man's  hand. 
Far  off  itself  doth  cast ;  so  does  the  salmon  vault : 
And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersault 
He  instantly  essays  ;  and  from  his  nimble  ring. 
Still  yerking,  never  leaves  until  himself  he  fling 
Above  the  opposing  stream. 

*  Michael  Drayton,  a  highly  esteemed  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  who 
from  yery  early  youth  showed  a  strong  tendency  to  learning  and  poetry ; 
and  published  his  principal  pieces  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  His 
first  work  had  the  title,  "  Idea :  The  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in 
nine  Eclogues,"  being  a  collection  of  pastorals.  He  addressed  a  fulsome 
piece  of  flattery,  as  a  congratulatory  poem,  to  James  I.,  on  his  succession, 
from  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  reaped  much  profit.  His  greatest 
work,  his  Poly-olbion,  a  poem  in  lines  of  twelve  feet,  first  in  eighteen 
books,  1612,  and  in  thirty  books,  1622,  is  a  topographical  description  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  illustrated  with  notes 
by  the  celebrated  Selden,  then  "  the  great  dictator  of  learning  to  the  Eng* 
Ikh  nation.''  The  Poly-olbion,  both  text  and  notes,  is  invaluable  to  tha 
•tiident  of  English  antiquities,  from  its  general  accuracy  and  abundance  of 
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This  Michael  Drayton  tells  you  of  this  leap  or  summeraaiilt 
of  the  salmon.*^ 

And  next  I  shall  tell  you,  that  it  is  observed  by  Ctesner  and 
others,  that  there  is  no  better  salmon  than  in  England  ;f  and  tkat 
though  some  of  our  northern  counties  have  as  iat  and  as  large  as 
the  river  Thames,  yet  none  are  of  so  excellent  a  taste. 

And  as  I  have  told  you  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  the 
age  of  a  salmon  exceeds  not  ten  years  ;  so  let  me  next  tell  you, 
that  his  growth  is  very  sudden :  it  is  said,  that  after  he  is  got  into 

trtditionaiy  lore.  Drayton  has  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  behind  his  unpromising  surface.  His  sonnets 
are  many  of  them  very  fine.  He  was  sometimes,  by  way  of  compliment, 
called  Poet  Laureate,  but  Ben  Jonson  held  the  office. — Jim.  Ed. 

*  The  perseverance  of  salmon  in  making  their  way  from  the  sea  to  a 
proper  place  for  the  deposit  of  their  spawn  is  very  remarkable.  They 
will  ascend  a  river  for  hundreds  of  miles,  swimming  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  leaping,  as  Drayton  describes  them,  over  the  falls.  The 
extent  of  their  spring  scarcely  reaches  fourteen  feet  at  the  furthest,  but 
they  instinctively  avail  themselves  of  every  assistance  the  bed  of  the  stream 
affords ;  and  in  some  instances  artificial  stairways,  as  it  were,  have  been 
constructed  to  help  their  ascent,  which  aid  they  eagerly  adopt. 

Salmon  pass  by  difi^rent  names  in  their  progress  from  the  ova  to  their 
adult  state ;  and,  of  course,  these  names  vary  in  different  places.  Those 
adopted  by  Yarrell  are, j»tnA:  for  the  salmon  of  the  firtt  year;  tmolt  for 
those  of  the  second  year,  until  they  go  to  sea ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  salmon  peal  or  grilse;  and  afterwards  the  adult  or  salmon  prq>er. 
It  is  a  curious,  but  ascertained  fact,  that  this  fish  propagates  before  it 
reaches  maturity,  and  the  variety  of  their  produce  suggests  too  many 
questions  to  be  treated  here.  Some  have  thought  that  the  parr  also  is 
the  produce  of  the  salmon. — ^m.  Ed. 

t  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  that  the  largest  salmon  ever  taken  in  England 
was  caught  in  April,  1789;  "  it  measured  upwards  of  four  feet  in  length, 
three  feet  around  the  body  at  the  thickest  part,  and  weighed  nearly  seventy 
pounds."  Hofland  speaks  of  a  salmon  weighing  eighty  pounds ;  and  Stod- 
dart,  in  his  Art  of  Jingling,  says  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  caught,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  a  salmon  weighing  forty-two  pounds.  Hofland,  also,  tells 
a  story  of  a  Scotch  Highlander,  who,  fishing  in  the  river  Arve,  struck  a 
salmon,  which  he  played  with  great  patience  and  exertion  until  the  night 
fell  and  the  fish  ndked  at  the  bottom.  The  indomitable  angler,  taking  the 
line  in  his  mouth,  lay  down  and  slept  on  the  bank  until  three  in  the  morn- 
ing; when  some  work-people  coming  that  way  aroused  him,  and  the  fish 
being  again  started  was  soon  secured.  It  weighed  seventy-three  pounds  !-^ 
Jbn.Ed, 
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the  sea,  he  becomes  from  a  samlet,  not  bo  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to 
be  a  salmon,  in  eis  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  lo  be  a 
gooee.  Much  of  this  has  been  observed  by  tying  a  ribbon,  or 
some  known  tape  or  thread,  in  the  tail  of  some  young  salmons, 
which  have  been  taken  in  wears  as  they  have  swimmed  towards 
the  salt  water,  and  then  by  taking  a  part  of  them  again  with  the 
known  mark  at  the  i^ame  place  at  their  return  from  the  sea,  which 
is  usually  about  six  months  after ;  and  the  like  experiment  hatli 
been  tried  upon  youog  swallows,  who  have,  after  six  months'  ab- 
sence, been  observed  to  return  lo  the  same  chimney,  there  to 
make  their  nests  and  habitations  for  the  summer  following ; 
which  has  inclined  many  to  Ihink,  that  every  salmon  usually 
returns  to  the  same  river  in  which  it  was  bred,*  as  young  pigeona 
taken  out  of  the  same  dove-cote  have  also  been  observed  to  do. 

And  you  are  yet  to  observe  furiher,  that  the  he-salmon  is  usu- 
ally bigger  than  the  spawner,  and  that  he  is  more  kipper,  and 
less  able  to  endure  a  winter  in  the  fresh  water,  than  the  she  is  ; 
yet  she  ia,  at  that  time  of  looking  less  kipper  and  better,  as  wa- 
tery, and  as  had  meal. 

And  yet  you  are  to  observe,  that  as  thbre  ia  no  general  rule 
without  an  exception,  so  there  are  some  few  rivers  in  this  nation, 
that  have  trouts  and  salmons  in  season  in  winter ;  as  it  is  certain 
there  be  in  the  river  Wye  in  Monmouthshire,  where  they  be  in 
season,  as  Camden  observes,  from  September  till  April.  But, 
my  Scholar,  the  observation  of  this  and  many  other  things,  I 
must  in  manners  omit,  because  they  wilt  prove  too  large  for  our 
narrow  compass  o!*  tim'' ;  and  therefore  I  shall  next  &11  upon 
my  directions  how  to  fish  for  this  Salmon. 


■  This  is  caufinned  bj  more  recent  ezparinents.     It  ii  probable  tbat 
the;  do  not  go  br  oal  Bt  ~  ~ 
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And  for  that,  first  you  shall  observe,  that  usually  he  stays  not 
long  in  a  place,  as  trouts  will,  but,  as  I  said,  covets  still  to  go 
nearer  the  spring-head  ;  and  that  he  does  not,  as  the  trout  and 
many  other  fish,  lie  near  the  water-side  or  bank  or  roots  of  trees, 
but  swims  in  the  deep  and  broad  parts  of  the  water ;  and  usually 
in  the  middle,  and  near  the  ground,  and  that  there  you  are  to  fish 
for  him,  and  that  he  is  to  be  caught  as  the  trout  is,  with  a  worm, 
a  minnow,  which  some  call  a  pent,  or  with  a  fly. 

And  you  are  to  observe,  that  he  is  very  seldom  observed  to  bite 
at  a  minnow,  yet  sometimes  he  will,  and  not  usually  at  a  fly  ;* 

*  Fly-fishing  for  salmon,  now  the  approved  practice,  seems  to  have  been 
imperfectly  understood,  at  least  in  England,  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Franck,  in  his  JVorthem  Memoirt  (See  Bib.  Pref.),  speaks  of  flies 
for  salmon,  but  rather  as  what  in  his  pedantic  language  he  calls  a  *'  recrea- 
tion *'  or  "  a  frolic,"  his  main  dependence  being  fishing  at  the  float  with 
dew  worms.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he  prefers  a  rather  sober 
colored  fly,  **  representing  the  wasp  or  hornet  or  flesh-fly  *'  (p.  301).  Chet- 
ham  {Angler's  VcLde  Meeum,  1681),  while  he  prefers  baits,  says  that  when 
the  fly  is  used,  it  should  be  of  gay,  gaudy  colors,  with  "  four  or  even  six  pair 
of  wings,  each  pair  being  of  a  different  color  from  the  body ;  so  that  the 
fly  looketh  as  it  were  several  flies  together !"  Hewlett  {Angltr'M  Sure 
Ouide,  1706)  repeats  the  same  directions.  Saunders  (Complete  Fiaher' 
man,  1724),  though  a  capital  angler  in  other  respects  (the  first  who  makes 
mention  of  silk-worm  gul),  says,  '•*  it  is  very  rare  that  the  salmon  will  bite 
at,  or  is  fished  for  with,  a  flie  ;  but  if  he  will,  the  flie  must  be  managed  in 
the  same  way  as  for  a  trout,  but  the  sport  is  not  worth  the  patience.^*  In- 
deed Bowlkcr  (about  1746)  is  the  first  who  seems  to  have  any  clear  notions 
on  the  subject.  The  reader  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  mistakes  of  Wal- 
ton, who  had  probably  very  little  experience  in  salmon  fishing. 

The  flies  used  for  the  salmon  vary  in  different  countries.  Those  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  are  large,  gaudy  flies,  made  of  peacocks'  or  other  gay 
feathers,  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  bright  colors,  for  the  body.  In  Wales, 
the  native  anglers  prefer  sober  brown  hues,  on  smaller  hooks  ;  the  English 
practice  is  midway  between  the  two.  The  gayer  fly  is,  however,  every- 
where becoming  less  a  favorite.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  trout  and  the 
flies  to  take  them  with,  it  is  very  clear  that  salmon  are  not  deceived  by  the 
fly  as  resembling  its  natural  food ;  for,  although  attempts  have  been  made 
to  find  types  of  the  more  successful  flies,  they  are  unlike  any  living  crea- 
ture. Still  experience  shows  that  some  flies  are  better  than  others,  though 
no  doubt  much  depends  upon  the  state  and  color  of  the  water. 

The  best  bait  for  salmon  is  the  salmon  roe,  first  recommended  by  old 
Barker,  1657,  which  is  so  killing  as  to  be  considered  hardly  fair  angling  by 
generous  fishers.    "  It  is  prepared  by  taking  the  full  roe,  washing  it  care- 
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but  more  usually  at  a  worm,  and  then  most  usually  at  a  lob  or 
garden-worm,  which  should  be  well  scoured,  that  is  to  say,  kept 
seven  or  eight  days  in  moss  before  you  fish  with  them :  and  if 
you  double  your  time  of  eight  into  sixteen,  twenty,  or  more  days, 
it  is  still  the  better ;  for  the  worms  will  still  be  clearer,  tougher, 
and  more  lively,  and  continue  so  longer  upon  your  hook ;  and 
they  may  be  kept  longer  by  keeping  them  cool  and  in  fresh  moss, 
and  some  advise  to  put  camphor  into  it. 

Note  also,  that  many  use  to  fish  for  a  salmon  with  a  ring  of 
wire  on  the  top  of  their  rod,  through  which  the  line  may  run  to 
as  great  a  length  as  is  needful  when  he  is  hooked.  And  to  that 
end,  some  use  a  wheel  about  the  middle  of  their  rod,  or  near  their 
hand ;  which  is  to  be  observed  better  by  seeing  one  of  them,  than 
by  a  large  demonstration  of  words.* 

ftdly  firom  all  particles  of  blood,  and  then  separating  the  grains.  Over  the 
whole  pour  a  strong  brine,  made  of  common  salt  and  saltpetre  in  equal 
parts,  then  let  it  remain  six  hours ;  then  drain  it  thoroughly,  and  place 
the  whole  in  a  slow  oven>  till  it  assumes  a  toughness.  After  which,  pot 
the  whole  down  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  it  is  fit  for  use."  {SporU» 
nuKn  in  Ireland  and  ScoUandt  vol.  i.,  41,  Lond.,  1840.)  It  is  on  sale  in 
the  London  shops,  and  is  equally  good  bait  for  trout — Am.  Ed. 

*  Neither  Walton  nor  Cotton  seems  to  have  understood  the  use  of  the 
reel  well,  and  probably  the  instrument  at  that  period  was  very  im- 
perfect Theophilus  South  (Chitty)  gives  a  clear  and  good  description 
of  the  proper  salmon  rod :  **  It  should  consist  of  four  parts :  First  the 
butt  of  solid  ash ;  the  first  and  second  jomtt  of  hickory ;  the  tipt  or 
top  jtnnt,  of  several  pieces,  the  first  next  to  the  upper  (or  second) 
joint,  of  lancewood,  then  two  or  three  pieces  of  East  India  bamboo 
split  out  of  a  thick  stock,  and  lastly  a  splice  of  whalebone  for  the 
point ;  these  being  spliced  or  snared  together .**  It  is  better,  as  with  the 
trout  rod,  that  the  joints  should  be  spliced  or  snared  together  instead  of 
being  united  by  ferules,  though  the  method  is  rejected  as  being  more  trou- 
blesome. The  rod  should  be  eighteen,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
long,  the  former  length  being  the  best ;  and  of  such  elasticity  that  a  half 
pound  weight  attached  to  the  tip  will  bring  the  eighteen  feet  rod  five  feet 
ten  inches  and  a  half  out  of  the  straight  line  (that  is,  the  tip  so  much 
lower  than  the  butt),  held  horizontally. 

The  reel  should  be  single,  if  you  choose  with  a  eUek,  but  not  with  cheek 
at  multiplier  ;  the  barrel  of  from  a  half  of  to  a  full  inch  diameter,  the 
plates  and  the  width  between  them  proportionate.  The  closer  the  plates 
are  together,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  winding  of  the  line.  It  should  be 
made  as  eolid  as  possible  without  being  too  heavy,  and  no  screws  used. 
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And  now  I  shall  tell  you  that  which  may  be  called  a  secret ;  I 
have  been  afishiog  with  old  Oliver  Henley,  now  with  God,  a  noted 
fisher  both  for  trout  and  salmon;  and  have  observed  that  he 
would  usually  take  three  or  four  worms  out  of  his  bag,  and  put 
them  into  a  little  box  in  his  pocket,  where  he  would  usually  let 
them  continue  half  an  hour  or  more,  before  he  would  bait  his 
hook  with  them :  I  have  asked  him  his  reason,  and  he  has  re* 
plied,  "  He  did  but  pick  the  best  out  to  be  in  readiness  against  he 
baited  his  hook  the  next  time."  But  he  has  been  observed,  both 
by  others  and  myself,  to  catch  more  fish  than  I  or  anybody  that 
has  ever  gone  afishing  with  him  could  do,  and  especially  sal- 
mons ;  and  I  have  been  told  lately,  by  one  of  his  most  intimate 
and  secret  friends,  that  the  box  in  which  he  put  those  worms  was 
anointed  with  a  drop,  or  two  or  three,  of  the  oil  of  ivy-berrieS| 
made  by  expression  or  infusion  ;  and  told,  that  by  the  worms  re- 
maining in  that  box  an  hour,  or  a  like  time,  they  had  incorpo- 
rated a  kind  of  smell  that  was  irresistibly  attractive,  enough  to 
force  any  fish  within  the  smell  of  them  to  bite.  This  I  heard 
not  long  since  from  a  friend,  but  have  not  tried  it ;  yet  I  grant 
it  probable,  and  refer  my  reader  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Natural 
History,  where  he  proves  fishes  may  hear,  and  doubtless  can 
more  probably  smell :  and  I  am  certain  Gesner  says,  the  otter 
can  smell  in  the  water,  and  I  know  not  but  that  fish  may  do  so 
too.  It  is  left  for  a  lover  of  angling,  or  any  that  desires  to  im- 
prove that  art,  to  try  this  conclusion. 

I^shall  also  impart  two  other  experiments,  but  not  tried  by 
myself,  which  I  will  deliver  in  the  same  words  that  they  were 
given  me  by  an  excellent  angler  and  a  very  friend,  in  writing ; 

where  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  sockets  of  your  screws  will  wear 
and  your  reel  become  shaky ;  a  miserable  fault.  The  reels  made  in  this 
country,  by  the  Messrs.  Conroy,  are  better  than  those  imported. 

The  line  should  be  at  least  sixty  yards,  of  silk  and  hair  (twisted  rather 
than  braided) ;  and,  as  Mr.  Chitty  recommends,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
"  D  '*  string  in  the  third  octave  of  a  harp.  Some,  however,  prefer  silk 
throughout ;  others,  the  hair  and  silk  of  greater  thickness  than  that  just 
given ;  and  others,  very  strong  hair  alone.  The  bottom  line,  in  eytry  caset 
should  be  of  strong  salmon  gut,  dyed  of  various  hues,  from  a  dark  zeddidi 
brown  to  an  amber  color,  so  as  to  suit  the  water, ^^Jbn,  Ed. 
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he  told  me  the  latter  was  too  good  to  be  told  but  in  a  learned 
language,  best  it  should  be  made  common. 

"  Take  the  stinking  oil,  drawn  out  of  poly-pody  of  the  oak  by 
a  retort,  mixed  with  turpentine  and  hive«honey,  and  anoint  your 
bait  therewith,  and  it  will  doubtless  draw  the  fish  to  it.'* 

The  other  is  this :  '<  Vulnera  hederso  grandiasinuD  infiiota 
sudant  balsamum  oleo  gelato  albicantique  persimile,  odoris  vero 
longe  suavissimi." 

"  It  is  supremely  sweet  to  any  fish,  and  yet  assafoetida  may  do 
the  like." 

But  in  these  things  I  have  no  great  faith,  yet  grant  it  probable^ 
and  have  had  from  some  chemical  men,  namely,  from  Sir  George 
Hastings  and  others,  an  affirmation  of  them  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous :  but  no  more  of  these,  especially  not  in  thjg  place.*^ 

I  might  here,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  salmon,t  tell  you, 

*  Appended  to  the  Secrets  of  Jtngimg,  by  Dennys  (See  Bib.  Pref.)>  is 
the  following  recipe  by  R.  R.,  supposed  to  be  Walton's  friend  and  connex- 
ion, "  R.  Roe." 

"  Wouldst  thou  catch  fish  ? 
Then  here's  thy  wish ; 
Take  this  receipt, 
T*  anoint  thy  bait. 

Thou  that  desirest  to  fish  with  line  and  hook. 

Be  it  in  pool,  in  river,  or  in  brook. 

To  bliss  thy  bait,  and  make  the  fish  to  bite, 

Lo !  here's  a  means  if  thou  canst  hit  right ; 

Take  germ  of  life,  well  beat  and  laid  to  soak 

In  oil  well  drawn  from  that  which  kills  the  oak— (Iby)— 

Fish  where  thou  wilt,  thou  then  shalt  have  thy  fill ; 

Where  twenty  fail,  thou  shalt'be  sure  to  kill. 

Prob€Utim. 

It's  perfect  and  good. 

If  well  understood ; 

EUse  not  to  be  told 

For  silver  and  gold.** — R,  R, 

As  has  been  already  said,  such  recipes  are  common  among  the  ancient 
and  modem  writers. — Jim,  Ed, 

t  Spearing  salmon  hardly  comes  within  the  angler's  province,  but  the 
Teader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  with  the  accounts  given  by  Scrope  (J9ayf 
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tbat  there  is  more  than  one  sort  of  them ;  as  namely,  a  tecon, 
and  another  called  in  some  places  a  samlet,  or  by  some  a  skeg- 
ger :  but  these  and  others,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  may  be  fish 
of  another  kind,  and  differ  as  we  know  a  herring  and  a  pilchard 
do,  which,  I  think,  are  as  different  as  the  rivers  in  which  they 
breed,  and  must  by  me  be  left  to  the  disquisitions  of  men  of  more 
leisure,  and  of  greater  abilities,  than  I  profess  myself  to  have. 

And  lastly,  I  am  to  borrow  so  much  of  your  promised  patience 
as  to  tell  you,  that  the  trout  or  salmon  being  in  season,  have  at 
their  first  taking  out  of  the  water,  which  continues  during  life, 
their  bodies  adorned,  the  one  with  such  red  spots,  and  the  other 
with  such  black  or  blackish  spots,  as  give  them  such  an  addition 
of  natural  beauty,  as,  I  think,  was  never  given  io  any  woman  by 
the  artificial  paint  or  patches  in  which  they  so  much  pride  them- 
selves in  this  age.*  And  so  I  shall  leave  them  both,  and  proceed 
to  some  observations  on  the  pike. 

and  MghU  of  Salmon  Fishing)  of  the  manner  in  which  that  method  is 
practised  in  Scotland ;  nor  can  he  have  forgotten  Dandie  Dinmont's  ex* 
ploits  in  hunting  the  salmon  on  horseback  among  the  shallow  pools  left  by 
the  receding  tide.  Bingley,  in  his  Animal  Biography,  describes  the  same 
hunting  of  salmon  at  Whitehaven  by  a  man  named  Graham,  who  was  liv- 
ing near  Gretna  Green,  in  1811,  then  ninety-eight  years  old,  but  still  able 
to  pursue  his  favorite  sport  (armed  with  a  trident,  on  horseback),  of  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  inventor.  This  supposition,  however,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  mistake  — Am,  Ed, 

*  The  reader  has  been  made  familiar  with  this  strange  practice  by  the 
chapters  in  the  Spectator  on  it.  It  was  in  v(^e  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  used  by  the  different  arrangement  of  the  patches  to  mark  the  side  the 
wearer  took  in  politics,  &c. — Am,  Ed, 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Obserrations  of  the  Luce  or  PiVe,  with  directions  how  to  fish  for  him. 

PiscATOR.  The  mighty  luce  or  pike*  is  taken  to  be  the  tyrant, 
as  the  salmon  is  the  king  of  the  fresh  waters.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  are  bred,  some  by  generation,  and  some 

*  E»ox  Lueitu.  The  name  Etax  is  first  used  by  Pliny,  who  describes  a 
great  fish  in  the  Rhine  which  attained  the  size  of  a  thousand  pounds  (! ! !), 
was  caught  with  a  hook  attached  to  a  chain  {catenato  hcanci),  and  drawn 
out  by  an  ox-bow  {bourn  JilgU).  {Etitt,  JVat. ,  vii. ,  15. )  AldroTandus  thinks 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  that  given  to  him  anciently  by  the  people  on 
the  Rhine,  *<  Snoek."    Luce  we  find  in  Ausonius,  Moaella,  120-3. 

**  Hie  etiam  Latio  risus  pnenomine,  cultor 
Stagnorum,  queruUs  vis  infestiseima  ranis, 
Lucius  obecuras  ulva,  cenoque  lacunas 
Obeidet.*' 

The  farmer  of  the  pools,  whose  name's  a  joke. 
The  Latin  Lueiits,  foe  of  those  who  croak 
Among  the  weeds,  where  close  he  keeps  his  haunts> 
Ready  to  pouch  the  greedy  meal  he  wants. 

Luchu,  a  well  known  Roman  pnenomen,  when  given  to  this  fish  (as  he  is 
called  Jaeky  by  the  English),  may  have  excited  a  smile,  but  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Greek  Avkos  or  wolf,  from  his  savage  habits.  Pike 
is  easily  accounted  for  from  his  shape  and  destructiveness.  Pickerel  is 
the  diminutive  of  pike. 

The  pike  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  England  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  according  to  a  distich  erroneously  quoted  by  Walton  when 
speaking  of  the  carp,  from  Baker's  Chronicles  (p.  317,  ed.  1665),  where  it  is, 

<*  Turkeys,  Carps,  Hoppes,  Piocarel  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  yearf 

i.  e.,  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  This  is,  however,  all  error,  pike 
or  pickerel  were  the  subject  of  legal  regulations  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
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not ;  as  namely,  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed,  unless  learned 
Gresner  be  much  mistaken :  for  he  says,  this  weed  and  other 
glutinous  matter,  with  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  some  parti* 

ward  the  First.  Turkeys  were  brought  from  America  about  1521.  Hops 
were  introduced  about  1524.  The  pike  is  among  the  fish  in  the  Berners* 
Treatyse,  where  the  author  says :  **  The  pyke  is  a  good  fysshe ;  but  for  he 
devouryeth  so  many  as  well  of  his  owne  kynde  as  of  other  I  love  hym  the 
lease."  Large  fish  stories  are  told  of  the  longevity  and  size  which  the 
pike  has  reached ;  that  to  which  Walton  alludes  from  Gesner,  however, 
bears  the  palm,  if  we  except  the  thousand-pounder  of  Pliny,  who  wrote 
only  from  distant  hearsay.  The  story,  as  I  find  it  in  Gesner,  is,  that  a  pike 
was  taken  in  a  pool  near  the  capital  of  Sweden  (tU  tradii  ConraduB  CeU 
tU)y  in  the  year  1497,  on  which,  under  the  skin,  was  discovered  a  ring  of 
Cyprus  brass  partly  bright,  having  a  Greek  inscription  round  the  rim,  which 
was  interpreted  by  Dalburgus,  bishop  of  Worms,  to  signify :  "  I  am  the  fish 
first  of  all  placed  in  this  pond,  by  the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Second,  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1230  ;"  which  would  make  its  age 
267  years.  Block  (in  his  great  work  on  Ichthyol6gy)  says,  that "  this  pike 
was  15  feet  long,  and  weighed. 350  pounds.  His  skeleton  was  for  a  long 
time  preserved  at  Manheim.  The  ring  about  his  neck  was  made  with 
springs  so  as  to  enlarge  as  the  fish  grew." 

Daniel,  in  his  Supplement  (p.  357),  tells  of  a  pike  taken  in  the  Shannon 
(having  been  struck  on  the  head  with  an  oar,  as  it  was  entangled  among 
shallows)  which  weighed  92  pounds ;  and  Col.  Thornton,  in  his  Sporting 
Tour,  of  one  killed  in  Loch  Spey  that  weighed  146  pounds.  The  growth 
of  the  pike  in  favorable  circumstances  is  supposed  to  average  at  least  four 
pounds  a  year.  His  voracity  is  such  as  to  destroy  all  other  fish,  even  his 
own  species,  within  his  reach,  except  the  perch,  whose  armed  back  makes 
him  too  sharp  a  morsel,  and  allows  him  no  reason  to  fear  the  tyrant  of  the 
floods.  His  ferocity  is  attested  by  many  authentic  stories  quite  as  re- 
markable as  those  in  the  text;  and  woe  to  the  troller's  fingers  if  they 
come  too  near  his  shark-like  mouth.  It  \s  related,  among  other  facts, 
that  one  just  caught  snapped  at  a  dog's  tail,  and  held  so  fast  that  the  fright- 
ened quadruped  swam  across  a  stream  and  ran  some  distance  to  his  home, 
when  the  pike  was  disengaged  only  by  prying  open  his  jaws. 

The  pike  is  found  in  this  country  of  several  varieties,  from  the  pickerel 
(average  weight  four  pounds),  to  the  enormous  muscalonge  of  the  north- 
western waters,  which  reaches  sixty  and  even  more  pounds. 

The  idea  of  Walton,  that  the  pike  is  bred  from  the  pickerel-weed  is  of 
u>urse  erroneous.  Pikes  are  now  ascertained  to  breed  like  other  fishes ; 
md  the  circumstance  of  their  being  found  in  ponds  where  none  were 
mown  before,  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  impregnated  wa 
were  carried  there  by  aquatic  birds. 

In  whatever  way  you  fish  for  pike,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hook  be 
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balar  months,  and  some  ponds  apted  for  it  by  nature,  do  become 
pikes.  But  doubtless  divers  pikes  are  bred  after  this  manner,  or 
are  brought  into  some  ponds  some  such  other  ways  as  are  past 
man's  finding  out,  of  which  we  have  daily  testimonies. 

trmed  or  attached  to  stout  gimp  of  some  length,  as  otherwise  yon  may  be 
dmost  certain  that  the  line  will  be  bitten  off. 

The  usual  method  of  taking  pike  is  by  trolling.  Some  use  what  is  called 
a  spring  wnap-hooh^  i.  e.,  a  double  hook  so  arranged  with  a  spring  that  on 
the  line  being  tightened,  the  hooks  spring  upon  and  never  fail  to  fasten 
in  the  pike's  jaws.  Others  (and  this  is  a  very  good  method)  use  the 
ordinary  snap,  together  with  the  gorge-hoak  The  shank  of  the  gorge* 
hook  (or  hooks,  for  it  should  be  doubled)  is  loaded,  and  the  end  of  the  gimp 
attached  to  a  baiting-needle,  by  which  the  gimp  is  passed  in  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bait" fish,  and  out  between  the  forks  of  hb  tail.  Thus  the  hook  lies 
in  the  bait*8  mouth.  Then  take  .a  double  hook  (number  4  or  5),  and  enter 
tiie  baiting-needle  just  behind  the  back  fin  (which  must,  with  the  other 
fins,  be  cut  off),  and  bring  it  out  at  the  tail,  so  that  the  hooks  will  lie  doss 
on  each  side  of  the  baifs  back ;  then  loop  the  snap  and  the  gorge  together. 
The  gimp  is  attached  by  a  strong  swivel  to  a  strong  line,  run  through  a 
few  large  rings  on  a  stiff  rod  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  to  an  easily  running 
reel.  The  bait  is  suffered  to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  then  drawn  up  obliquely 
with  a  moderate  quickness,  so  as  to  give  it  a  curving  motion.  If  the  snap 
is  not  used,  the  pike  must  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  bait,  for  he  rarely 
•wallows  it  at  the  moment,  but  carries  it  acrats  his  mouth  to  his  haunt, 
where  he  may  pouch  it  at  his  leisure.  Having  given  him  full  time,  ten 
minutes  at  least  (and  there  is  need  of  patience),  strike  boldly  and  bring 
him  home.  This  is  a  brief  direction,  but  the  angling  books  (the  best  on 
this  subject  are  Nobbe's  Complete  Troller  and  Salter's  Jtngler*M  Ouide) 
will  teach  the  tyro  as  far  as  type  can  do  it,  the  best  methods. 

Much  has  been  said  of  baits  for  the  pike,  but,  when  hungry,  he  will  take 
almost  anything,  when  gorged,  nothing.  Pork  is  among  the  most  successful, 
though  not  so  pleasing  as  the  bait-fish.  Some  authorities  say  that  the 
gimp  should  not  be  visible  beyond  the  bait,  but  that  is,  perhaps,  an  unne- 
cessary nicety. 

T^e  pike  will  not  refu$e  a  fiy^  if  it  be  large  and  gaudy ;  especially  in 
a  warm  wind  that  roughens  the  water.  It  is  best  to  fish  for  him  in  about 
two  to  four  feet  toater,  near  the  bank  or  weeds. 

There  is  another,  and  the  most  deadly,  method  of  troUing  for  pike  or 
pickerel.  It  is  with  what  is  called  a  spoon,  from  its  original  resemblance 
to  the  bowl  of  a  table-epoon.  It  is  made  about  the  length  of  a  tablespoon, 
though  not  so  wide  in  the  middle,  nor  more  curved  than  necessary  to  give 
it  play  in  the  water.  The  spoon  is  of  silver  color  or  brass,  the  latter  the 
best,  tiiough  some  use  the  one  side  silver  and  the  other  brass.  It  must  bs 
kept  bright  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper.    At  the  smaller  end  of  the  spoon» 
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Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Life  and  Death,  observes 
the  pike  to  be  the  longest-lived  of  any  fresh-water  fish  :  and  yet 
he  computes  it  to  be  not  usually  above  forty  years,  and  others 
think  it  to  be  not  above  ten  years :  and  yet  Gresner  mentions  a 
pike  taken  in  Swedeland  in  the  year  1449,  with  a  ring  about  his 
neck,  declaring  he  was  put  into  that  pond  by  Frederick  the  Second^ 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  last  taken,  as  by  the 
inscription  in  that  ring,  being  Greek,  was  interpreted  by  the  then 
bishop  of  Worms.  But  of  this  no  more,  but  that  it  is  observed, 
that  the  old  or  very  great  pikes  have  in  them  more  of  state  than 
goodness ;  the  smaller  or  middle-sized  pikes  being  by  the  most 
and  choicest  palates  observed  to  be  the  best  meat ;  and  contrary, 
the  eel  is  observed  to  be  the  better  for  age  and  bigness. 

All  pikes  that  live  long  prove  chargeable  to  their  keepers,  be- 
cause their  life  is  maintained  by  the*  death  of  so  many  other  fish, 
even  those  of  their  own  kind  ;  which  has  made  him  by  tome  writers 
to  be  called  the  tyrant  of  the  rivers,  or  the  fresh-water  wolf,  by 
reason  of  his  bold,  greedy,  devouring  disposition  ;  which  is  so 
keen,  as  Gesner  relates  a  man  going  to  a  pond,  where  it  seems  a 
pike  had  devoured  all  the  fish,  to  water  his  mule,  had  a  pike  bit 
his  mule  by  the  lips ;  to  which  the  pike  hung  so  f^t,  that  the 

two  large  hooks,  diverging  from  each  other,  are  soldered  or  riveted  in ; 
through  the  other  end  a  strong  stiff  wire  about  twelve  inches  long  is  passed, 
on  which  the  instrument  may  play  so  as  to  flash  the  light  through  the 
water.  The  line  is  held  in  h(md,  and  with  a  length  of  about  fifty  feet 
towed  after  a  boat  rowed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  instant  the  fish  strikes  he  should  be  drawn  in ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  spoon  from  weeds,  the  tug  of  which  often  deceives 
the  fisherman.  In  this  way  three  gentlemen  {quorum  pars  fm),  trolling 
among  the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  took,  in  less  than  six  hours' 
work,  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  of  pickerel.  It  is  said  that  the 
same  method  has  been  practised  successfully  with  the  trout  of  the  lakes ; 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  assertion,  as  the  larger 
black  and  Oswego  basM  freely  take  the  spoon,  which  tempts  them  as  a  fly. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  barbarous  mode  of  fishing,  and  the  three  gentlemen 
above  alluded  to,  were  perfectly  satiated  with  one  day's  experience ;  and 
gladly  substituted  a  fly  made  of  scarlet  cloth  and  a  forked  piece  of  pickerel's 
tongue  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  with  which  they  angled  meet  successfully 
for  the  bass  among  the  rapids  around  the  islands.  The  Messrs.  Conroy  are 
now  furnished  with  the  spoons  and  flies. — Am.  Ed. 
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mule  drew  him  out  of  the  water,  and  by  that  accident  the  owner 
of  the  mule  angled  out  the  pike.  And  the  same  Gesner  observes^ 
that  a  maid  in  Poland  had  a  pike  bit  her  by  the  foot  as  she  was 
washing  clothes  in  a  pond.  And  I  have  heard  the  like  of  a  wo- 
man in  Killing  worth  pond,  not  far  from  Coventry.  But  I  have 
been  assured  by  my  friend  Mr.  Seagrave,  of  whom  I  spake  to 
you  formerly,  that  keeps  tame  otters,  that  he  hath  known  a  pike 
in  extreme  hunger  fight  with  one  of  his  otters  for  a  carp  that  the 
otter  had  caught,  and  was  then  bringing  out  of  the  water.  I  have 
told  you  who  relate  these  things,  and  tell  you  they  are  persons 
of  credit ;  and  shall  conclude  this  observation,  by  telling  you 
what  a  wise  man  has  observed,  "It  is  a  hard  thing  to  persuade 
the  belly,  because  it  has  no  ears." 

But  if  these  relations  be  disbelieved,  it  is  too  evident  to  be 
doubted,  that  a  pike  will  devour  a  fish  of  his  own  kind,  that  shall 
be  bigger  than  his  belly  or  throat  will  receive,  and  swallow  a 
part  of  him,  and  let  the  other  part  remain  in  his  mouth  till  the 
swallowed  part  be  digested,  and  then  swallow  that  other  part  that 
was  in  his  mouth,  and  so  put  it  over  by  degrees :  which  is  not 
unlike  the  ox  and  some  other  beasts  taking  their  meat,  not  out  of 
their  mouth  immediately  into  their  belly,  but  first  into  some  place 
between,  and  then  chew  it,  or  digest  it  by  degrees  afler,  which  is 
called  chewing  the  cud.  And  doubtless  pikes  will  bite  when 
they  are  not  hungry,  but,  as  some  think,  even  for  very  anger, 
when  a  tempting  bait  comes  near  to  them* 

And  it  is  observed,  that  the  pike  will  eat  venomous  things, — 
as  some  kind  of  frogs  are, — and  yet  live  without  being  harmed 
by  them  :  for,  as  some  say,  he  has  in  him  a  natural  balsam,  or 
antidote  against  all  poison ;  and  he  has  a  strange  heat,  that, 
though  it  appear  to  us  to  be  cold,  can  yet  digest,  or  put  over,  any 
fish- flesh  by  degrees  without  being  sick.  And  others  observe, 
that  he  never  eats  the  venomous  frog  till  he  have  first  killed  her, 
and  then, — as  ducks  are  observed  to  do  to  frogs  in  spawning  time, 
at  which  time  some  frogs  are  observed  to  be  venomous, — so 
thorough  washed  her,  by  tumbling  her  up  and  down  in  the  water, 
that  he  may  devour  her  without  danger.  And  Gesner  affirms 
that  a  Polonian  gentleman  did  faithfully  assure  him,  he  had  seen 
two  young  geese  at  one  time  in  the  belly  of  a  pike.     And  doubt- 
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less  a  pike,  in  his  height  of  hunger,  will  bite  at  and  devour  a  dog 
that  swims  in  a  pond ;  and  there  have  been  examples  of  it,  or 
the  like :  for,  as  I  told  you,  ''  The  belly  has  no  ears  when  hunger 
comes  upon  it." 

The  pike  is  also  observed  to  be  a  solitary,  melancholy,  and  a 
bold  fish  :  melancholy,  because  he  always  swims  or  rests  himself 
alone,  and  never  swims  in  shoals  or  with  company,  as  roach  and 
dace  and  most  other  fish  do ;  and  bold,  because  he  fears  not  a 
shadow,  or  to  see  or  be  seen  of  anybody,  as  the  trout  and  chub 
and  all  other  fish  do. 

And  it  is  observed  by  Gesner,  that  the  jawbones  and  hearts 
and  galls  of  pikes  are  very  medicinable  for  several  diseases  ;  or 
to  stop  blood,  to  abate  fevers,  to  cure  agues,  to  oppose  or  expel 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  and  to  be  many  ways  medicinable 
and  useful  for  the  good  of  mankind :  but  he  observes,  that  the 
biting  of  a  pike  is  venomous,  and  hard  to  be  cured. 

And  it  is  observed,  that  the  pike  is  a  fish  that  breeds  but  once 
a  year ;  and  that  other  fish,  as  namely  loaches,  4o  breed  oflener, 
as  we  are  certain  tame  pigeons  do  almost  every  month  ;  and  yet 
the  hawk,  a  bird  of  prey,  as  the  pike  is  of  fish,  breeds  but  once 
in  twelve  months.  And  you  are  to  note,  that  his  time  of  breed- 
ing, or  spawning,  is  usually  about  the  end  of  February,  or  some- 
what later,  in  March,  as  the  weather  proves  colder  or  warmer ; 
and  to  note,  that  his  manner  of  breeding  is  thus :  a  he  and  a  she 
pike  will  usually  go  together  out  of  a  river  into  some  ditch  or 
creek,  and  that  there  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and  the  mt  Iter 
hovers  over  her  all  that  time  that  she  is  casting  her  spawn,  but 
touches  her  not. 

I  might  say  more  of  this,  but  it  might  be  thought  curiosity  or 
worse,  and  shall  therefore  forbear  it ;  and  take  up  so  much  of 
your  attention,  as  to  tell  you,  that  the  best  of  pikes  are  noted  to 
be  in  rivers,  next,  those  ip  great  ponds  or  meres,  and  the  worst  in 
small  ponds. 

But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  am  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
great  antipathy  betwixt  the  pike  and  some  frogs  ;  and  this  may 
appear  to  the  reader  of  Dubravius,  a  bishop  in  Bohemia,  who  in 
his  book  of  Fish  and  Fish-ponds,  relates  what  he  says  be  saw 
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with  his  own  eyes,  and  oould  not  forbear  to  tell  the  reader. 
Which  was : 

^'  As  he  and  the  bishop  Thurzo  were  walking  by  a  large 
pond  in  Bohemia,  they  saw  a  frog,  when  the  pike  lay  very  sleepily 
and  quiet  by  the  shore-side,  leap  upon  his  head ;  and  the  frog 
having  expressed  malice  or  anger  by  his  swollen  cheeks  and 
staring  eyes,  did  stretch  out  and  embrace  the  pike's  head,  and 
presently  reached  them  to  his  eyes,  tearing  with  them  and  his 
teeth  those  tender  parts :  the  pike,  moved  with  anguish,  moves 
up  and  down  the  water,  and  rubs  himself  against  weeds,  and 
whatever  he  thought  might  quit,  him  of  his  enemy ;  but  all  in 
vain,  for  the  frog  did  continue  to  ride  triumphantly,  and  to  bite 
and  torment  the  pike,  till  his  strength  failed,  and  then  the  frog 
sunk  with  the  pike  to  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  then  presently 
the  fjTOg  appeared  again  at  the  top  and  croaked,  and  seemed  to 
rejoice  like  a  conqueror,  after  which  he  presently  retired  to  his 
secret  hole.  The  bishop,  that  had  beheld  the  battle,  called  his 
fisherman  to  fetch  his  nets,  and  by  all  means  to  get  the  pike,  that 
they  might  declare  what  had  happened :  and  the  pike  was  drawn 
forth,  and  both  his  eyes  eaten  out ;  at  which  when  they  began  to 
wonder,  the  fisherman  wished  them  to  forbear,  and  assured  them 
he  was  certain  that  pikes  were  often  so  served." 

I  told  this,  which  is  to  be  read  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  of  Dubravius,  unto  a  friend,  who  replied,  "  It  was  as  im- 
probable as  to  have  the  mouse  scratch  out  the  cat's  eyes."  But 
he  did  not  consider,  that  there  be  fishing  frogs,*  which  the  Dal- 
matians call  the  water-devil,  of  which  I  might  tell  you  as  won- 
derful a  story  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you,  that  'tis  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  there  be  some  frogs  so  fearful  of  the  water-snake,  that, 
when  they  swim  in  a  place  in  which  they  fear  to  meet  with  him, 
they  then  get  a  reed  across  into  their  mouths,  which,  if  they  two 
meet  by  accident,  secures  the  frog  from  the  strength  and  malice 

*  The  angler,  Lophitu  pUeatarius,  is  often  called  the  fishing-frog  {Rana 
jnsecUrix),  or,  as  by  Willoughbj,  frog-fish.  It  is  of  this,  probably,  that 
"^alton  had  heard.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  snakes  generally  will 
prey  upon  frogs.  The  pretty  garter-snake,  and  its  habits,  are  familiar  to 
the  American  angler.— %<fm.  JStf. 
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o{  the  snake ;  and  note,  that  the  frog  uauatly  swima  the  fastest 
of  the  two. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  as  there  be  water  and  land-frogs,  bo 
there  be  land  and  water-snakes.  Concerning  which,  take  this 
observation,  that  the  land-snake  breeds  and  hatches  her  eggs, 
which  become  young  snakes,  in  some  old  dung-hill,  or  a  like  hot 
place  ;  but  the  water-snake,  which  b  not  venomous,  and,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  great  observer  of  such  secrets,  does  not 
hatch  but  breed  her  young  alive,  which  she  does  not  then  for- 
sake, but  bides  with  them  ;  and  in  case  of  danger  will  take 
them  all  into  her  mouth,  and  swim  away  from  any  apprehended 
danger,  and  then  let  them  out  again  when  she  thinks  all  danger 
to  be  past :  these  be  accidents  that  we  anglers  sometimes  see, 
and  o^en  talk  of. 

But  whither  am  I  going  J  I  had  almost  lost  myself  by  remem- 
bering  the  discourse  of  Dubravius.  I  will  therefore  stop  here, 
and  tell  you,  according  to  my  promise,  how  to  catch  this  Pike. 


His  feeding  is  usually  of  fish  or  froga,  and  sonietin)es  a  weed 
of  his  own  called  pickerel -weed.  Of  wiiich  I  told  you  some  think 
some  pikes  are  bred  ;  for  they  have  observed,  that  where  none  have 
been  put  into  ponds,  yet  they  have  there  found  many  ;  and  that 
there  has  been  plenty  of  that  weed  in  those  ponds,  and  that  that 
weed  both  breeds  and  feeds  them :  but  whether  those  pikes  so 
bred  will  ever  breed  by  generation  as  (he  others  do,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  disquisitions  of  men  of  more  curiosity  and  leisure  than  1 
profess  myself  to  have ;  and  shall  proceed  to  tell  you,  that  you 
may  fiah  for  a  pike,  either  with  a  ledger  or  a  walking-bait :  and 
you  are  to  note,  that  I  call  that  a  ledger-bait,  which  is  fixed  or 
made  to  rest  in  one  certain  place  when  you  shall  be  absent  from 
it ;  and  J  call  that  a  walking-bait,  which  you  take  with  you,  and 
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have  ever  in  motion.  Ck>ncerning  which  two,  I  shall  give  you 
this  direction :  that  your  ledger-bait  is  best  to  be  a  living  bait, 
though  a  dead  one  may  catch,  whether  it  be  a  fish  or  a  frog :  and 
that  you  may  make  them  live  the  longer,  you  may,  or  indeed  you 
must,  take  this  course  : 

First,  for  your  live-bait :  of  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think, 
best  and  most  tempting,  and  a  perch  is  the  longest  lived  on  a  hook ; 
and  having  cut  off  his  fin  on  his  back,  which  may  be  done  with- 
out hurting  him,  you  must  take  your  knife,  which  cannot  be  too 
sharp,  and  between  the  head  and  the  fin  on  the  back,  cut  or 
make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar,  as  you  may  put  the  arming- 
wire  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little  bruising  or  hurting  the 
fish  as  art  and  diligence  will  enable  you  to  do ;  and  so  carrying 
your  arming- wire  along  his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your 
fish,  between  the  skin  and  the  body  of  it,  draw  out  that  wire  or 
arming  of  your  hook  at  another  scar  near  to  his  tail :  then  tie 
him  about  it  with  thread,  but  no  harden  than  of  necessity  to  pre- 
vent hurting  the  fish ;  and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish, 
some  have  a  kind  of  probe  to  open  the  way,  for  the  more  easy 
entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or  arming  :  but  as  for  these, 
time  and  a  litde  experience  will  teach  you  better  than  I  can  by 
words ;  therefore  I  will  for  the  present  say  no  more  of  this,  but 
come  next  to  give  you  some  directions  how  to  bait  your  hook 
with  a  frog. 

Yen.  But,  good  Master,  did  you  not  say  even  now,  that  some 
frogs  were  venomous,  and  is  it  not  dangerous  to  touch  them  ? 

Pisc.  Yes ;  but  I  will  give  you  some  rules  or  cautions  concern- 
ing them.  And  first,  you  are  to  note,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  firogs ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  flesh  and 
a  fish- frog :  by  flesh- frogs,  I  mean  frogs  that  breed  and  live  on 
the  land ;  and  of  these  there  be  several  sorts  also,  and  of  several 
colors ;  some  being  speckled,  some  greenish,  some  blackish,  or 
brown :  the  green  frog,  which  is  a  small  one,  is  by  Topsell  taken 
to  be  venomous ;  and  so  is  the  padock  or  frog  padock,  which 
usually  keeps  or  breeds  on  the  land,  and  is  very  large,  and  bony, 
and  big,  especially  the  she-frog  of  that  kind ;  yet  these  will  some- 
times come  into  the  water,  but  it  is  not  often  :  and  the  land- frogs 
are  some  of  them  observed  by  him  to  breed  by  laying  eggs ;  and 
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others  to  breed  of  the  slime  and  dust  of  the  earth,  and  that  in 
winter  they  turn  to  slime  again,  and  that  the  next  summer  that 
very  slime  returns  to  be  a  living  creature ;  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Pliny.  And  Cardanus*  undertakes  to  give  a  reason  for  the  rain- 
ing  of  frogs :  but  if  it  were  in  my  power,  it  should  rain  none  but 
water-frogs,  for  those  I  think  are  not  venomous,  especially  the 
right  water-frog,  which  about  February  or  March  breeds  in 
ditches  by  slime,  and  blackish  eggs  in  that  slime ;  about  which 
time  of  breeding,  the  he  and  she  frogs  are  observed  to  use  divers 
summersaults,  and  to  croak  and  make  a  noise,  which  the  land- 
frog,  or  padock-frog  never  does.  Now  of  these  water-frogs,  if 
you  intend  to  fish  with  a  frog  for  a  pike,  you  are  to  choose  the 
yellowest  that  you  can  get,  for  that  tlie  pike  ever  likes  the  best* 
And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long  alive : 

Put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may  easily  do  from 
the  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  frog's  mouth  grows 
up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without  eating, 
but  is  sustained,  none,  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful,  knows 
how  ;  I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming- wire,  through  his 
mouth  and  out  at  his  gills,  and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk 
sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming* 
wire  of  your  hook,  or  tie  the  frog's  leg  above  tb.e  upper  joint  to 
the  armed  wire ;  and  in  so  doing,  use  him  as  though  you  loved 


*  Jerome  Cardan,  an  Italian  physician,  naturalist,  and  mathematiciant 
born  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  1501.  He  was  a  natural  child,  and  some  potion, 
which  his  mother  took  to  procure  abortion,  greatly  afiected  his  con- 
stitution, rendering  him  irritable,  eccentric,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  respect  shown  him  for  his  learning,  unhappy.  He  was  addicted  to 
gaming  and  astrology.  His  books  (ten  volumes  folio,  Lyons,  1663)  show 
great  eccentricity  of  character  and  wildness  of  opinions.  He  cast  his  own 
nativity,  and  having  predicted  the  day  of  his  death,  starved  himself  that 
his  prophecy  might  be  true,  at  Rome,  Sept.  21, 1576.  In  1552  he  was  in 
Great  Britain,  when  he  cast  the  nativity  (Hawkins  says,  "  wrote  a  charac- 
ter") of  Edward  VI.,  and  made  some  remarkable  pro^ostications.  The 
book  referred  to  in  the  text  is  his  De  Sttbtilitate,  lihri  xxi.,  Par.^  1551, 8ro. 
Walton  is  quoting  through  Casaubon,  or  Topsei.  As  to  the  raining  of  frogs 
it  might  occur,  as  in  similar  cases,  fh>m  the  young  frogs  having  been  takea 
up  by  winds  or  water-spouts.  Very  much  of  what  Walton  says,  the  reader 
tdll  at  onc«  see  to  be  erroneous.— wfm.  Ed,,fiom  Mtveral  authoritiei. 
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him,*  that  is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly,  that  he 
may  live  the  longer. 

And  now,  having  given  you  this  direction  for  the  baiting  your 
ledger-hook  with  a  live  fish  or  frog,  my  next  must  be  to  tell  you, 
how  your  hook  thus  baited  must  or  may  be  used  ;  and  it  is  thus : 
Having  fastened  your  hook  to  a  line,  which,  if  it  be  not  fourteen 
yards  long,  should  not  be  less  than  twelve ;  you  are  to  fasten 
that  line  to  any  bough  near  to  a  hole  where  a  pike  is,  or  is  likely 
to  lie,  or  to  have  a  haunt ;  and  then  wind  your  line  on  any  forked 
stick,  all  your  line,  except  half  a  yard  of  it,  or  rather  more,  and 
split  that  forked  stick  with  such  a  nick  or  notch  at  one  end  of  it, 
as  may  keep  the  line  from  any  more  of  it  ravelling  from  about 
the  stick  than  so  much  of  it  as  you  intend ;  and  choose  your 
forked  stick  to  be  of  that  bigness  as  may  keep  the  fish  or  frog 
from  pulling  the  forked  stick  under  the  water  till  the  pike  bites ; 
and  then  the  pike  having  pulled  the  line  forth  off  the  cleft  or  nick 
of  that  stick  in  which  it  was  gently  fastened,  he  will  have  line 
enough  to  go  to  his  hold  and  pouch  the  bait :  and  if  you  would 
have  this  ledger-bcdt  to  keep  at  a  fixed  place,  undisturbed  by  wind 
or  rather  accidents,  which  may  drive  it  to  the  shore-side  (for  you 
are  to  note,  that  it  is  likeliest  to  catch  a  pike  in  the  midst  of  the 
water),  then  hang  a  small  plummet  of  lead,  a  stone,  or  piece  of 
tile,  or  a  turf  in  a  string,  and  cast  it  into  the  water,  with  the 
forked  stick,  to  hang  upon  the  ground,  to  be  a  kind  of  anchor  to 
keep  the  forked  stick  from  moving  out  of  your  intended  place  till 
the  pike  come.  This  I  take  to  be  a  very  good  way,  to  use  so 
many  ledger-baits  as  you  intend  to  make  trial  of. 

Or  if  you  bait  your  hooks  thus  with  live  fish  or  frogs,  and  in  a 
windy  day  fasten  them  thus  to  a  bough  or  bundle  of  straw,  and 
by  the  help  of  that  wind  can  get  them  to  move  across  a  pond  or 
mere,  you  are  like  to  stand  still  on  the  shore  and  see  sport  pre- 
sently, if  there  be  any  store  of  pikes ;  or  these  live-baits  may 
make  sport,  being  tied  about  the  body  or  wings  of  a  goose  or 

*  This  is  the  passage  on  which  that  eminent  moralist  Lord  Byron  founds 
a  eharge  of  cruelty  against  Walton.  It  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the 
angler  not  to  use  live  baits  when  it  can  be  avoided,  but  when  you  do*  it 
is  well  to  use  means  that  they  be  not  dead,  which  is  all  our  author  means 
to  say.    Walton  understood  the  pike  well.— wf m.  Ed, 
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duck,  and  she  chased  over  a  pond  :  and  the  like  may  be  done 
with  turning  three  or  four  live-baits,  thus  fastened  to  bladders,  or 
boughs,  or  bottles  of  hay  or  flags,  to  swim  down  a  river,  whilst 
you  walk  quietly  alone  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expectation 
of  sport.*  The  rest  must  be  taught  you  by  practice,  for  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  say  more  of  this  kind  of  fishing  with  live- 
baits. 

And  for  your  dead>bait  for  a  pike,  for  that  you  may  be  taught 
by  one  day's  going  afishing  with  me,  or  any  other  body  that 
fishes  for  him ;  for  the  baiting  your  hook  with  a  dead  gudgeon 
or  a  roach,  and  moving  it  up  and  down  the  water,  is  too  easy  a 
thing  to  take  up  any  time  to  direct  you  to  do  it :  and  yet,  be- 
cause I  cut  you  short  in  that,  I  will  commute  for  it,  by  telling 
you  that  that  was  told  me  for  a  secret,  it  is  this  : 

Dissolve  gum  of  ivy  in  oil  of  spike,  and  therewith  anoint  your 
dead-bait  for  a  pike,  and  then  cast  it  into  a  likely  place ;  and 
when  it  has  lain  a  short  time  at  the  bottom,  draw  it  towards  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  so  up  the  stream ;  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  you  have  a  pike  follow  with  more  than  common  eager- 
ness. 

And  some  affirm,  that  any  bait  anointed  with  the  marrow  of 
the  thigh-bone  of  a  hem,  is  a  great  temptation  to  any  fish.j* 

These  have  not  been  tried  by  me,  but  told  me  by  a  friend  of 
note,  that  pretended  to  do  me  a  courtesy  :  but  if  this  direction  to 
catch  a  pike  thus  do  you  no  good,  yet  I  am  certain  this  direction 
how  to  roast  him  when  he  is  caught  is  choicely  good,  for  I  have 
tried  it ;  and  it  is  somewhat  the  better  for  not  being  common : 
but  with  my  direction  you  must  take  this  caution,  that  your  pike 
roust  not  be  a  small  one,  that  is,  it  must  be  more  than  half  a  yard, 
and  should  be  bigger.    . 

*  This  is  anjrthing  but  an  angler-like  practice,  and  should  give  no  plea- 
sure. It  is  described  in  the  Berners*  Treatyse  thus :  "  Take  the  same 
bayte  and  put  it  in  asafetida  and  cast  it  in  the  water  wyth  a  corde  and  a 
corke :  and  ye  shall  not  fayll  of  hym.  And  yf  ye  lyste  to  have  good  sporte : 
thenne  tye  the  corde  to  a  gose  fote,  and  ye  shall  se  good  halynge  whether 
the  gose  or  the  pyke  shall  have  the  better."— ^m.  Ed. 

t  Rennie  makes  a  good  remark  here  :  "  If  this  be  so,  it  must  arise,  I 
think,  from  its  fishy  smell  giving  token  of  a  goodly  morsel  of  food,  the 
undoubted  cause  of  salmon  roe  being  so  good  for  bait.** 
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First,  open  your  pike  at  the  gills,  and,  if  need  be,  cut  also  a 
little  slit  towards  the  belly ;  out  of  these  take  his  guts  and  keep 
his  liver,  which  you  are  to  shred  very  small  with  thyme,  sweet- 
marjoram,  and  a  little  winter-savory :  to  these  put  some  pickled 
oysters,  and  some  anchovies,  two  or  three,  both  these  last  whole ; 
for  the  anchovies  will  melt,  and  the  oysters  should  not :  to  these 
you  must  add  also  a  pound  of  sweet  butter,  which  you  are  to  mix 
with  the  herbs  that  are  shred,  and  let  them  all  be  well  salted :  if 
the  pike  be  more  than  a  yard  long,  then  you  may  put  into  these 
herbs  more  than  a  pound,  or  if  he  be  less,  then  less  butter  will 
suffice :  these  being  thus  mixed  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace, 
must  be  put  into  the  pike's  belly,  and  then  his  belly  so  sewed  up, 
as  to  keep  all  the  butter  in  his  belly,  if  it  be  possible :  if  not, 
then  as  much  of  it  as  you  possibly  can;  but  take  not  off  the 
scales  :  then  you  are  to  thrust  the  spit  through  his  mouth  out  at 
his  tail ;  and  then  take  four,  or  five,  or  six  split  sticks  or  very 
thin  laths,  and  a  convenient  quantity  of  tape  or  filleting :  these 
laths  are  to  be  tied  round  about  the  pike's  body  from  his  head  to 
his  tail,  and  the  tape  tied  somewhat  thick  to  prevent  his  breaking 
or  falling  off  from  the  spit :  let  him  be  roasted  very  leisurely, 
and  often  basted  with  claret  wine  and  anchovies  and  butter  mixf  d 
together,  and  also  with  what  moisture  falls /rom  him  into  the  pan  : 
when  you  have  roasted  him  sufficiently,  you  are  to  hold  under 
him,  when  you  unwind  or  cut  the  tape  that  ties  him,  such  a  dish 
as  you  purpose  to  eat  him  out  of;  and  let  him  fall  into  it  with  the 
sauce  that  is  roasted  in  his  belly ;  and  by  this  means  the  pike 
will  be  kept  unbroken  and  complete :  then,  to  the  sauce  which 
was  within,  and  also  that  sauce  in  the  pan,  you  are  to  add  a  fit 
quantity  of  the  best  butter,  and  to  squeeze  the  juice  of  three  or 
four  oranges ;  lastly,  you  may  either  put  into  the  pike  with  the 
oysters  two  cloves  of  garlic,  and  take  it  whole  out,  when  the  pike 
is  cut  off  the  spit ;  or  to  give  the  sauce  a  haut-gout,  let  the  dish 
int6  which  you  let  the  pike  fall,  be  rubbed  with  it :  the  using  or 

not  using  of  this  earlic  is  lefl  to  your  discretion. 

M.  B.* 

This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  but  anglers,  or  very 
*  Who  this  M.  B.  WM,hM  not  bMn  diicovsr«d.    Am.  Md. 
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honest  men ;  and  I  trust  you  will  prove  both,  and  therefore  I  have 
trusted  you  with  this  secret. 

Let  me  next  tell  you,  that  Gesner  tells  us  there  are  no  pikes 
in  Spain ;  and  that  the  largest  are  in  the  lake  Thrasymene  in 
Italy ;  and  the*next,  if  not  equal  to  them,  are  the  pikes  of  £ng. 
land ;  and  that  in  England,  Lincolnshire  boasteth  to  have  the 
biggest.  Just  so  doth  Sussex  boast  of  four  sorts  of  fish  ;  name- 
ly, an  Arundel  mullet,  a  Chichester  lobster,  a  Shelsey  cockle, 
and  an  Amerley  trout. 

But  I  will  take  up  no  more  of  your  time  with  this  relation ; 
but  proceed  to  give  you  some  observations  of  the  carp,  and  how 
to  angle  for  him,  and  to  dress  him,  but  not  till  he  is  caught. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Obflerrations  of  the  Carp,  with  Directions  how  to  fish  for  him. 

PiscATOE.  The  carp*  is  the  queen  of  rivers  ;  a  stately,  a  good, 
and  a  very  subtle  fish,  that  it  was  not  at  first  bred,  nor  hath  been 
long  in  England,  but  is  now  naturalized.    It  is  said  they  were 

*  The  carp  {Cf/prtntu  Carpio)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny ;  the  former  of  whom  calls  it  a  river  fish  {Hist 
Jin.  iv.,  8),  and  declares  that  they  "  spawn  five  or  six  times  a  year,  espe- 
cially at  the  rising  of  certain  stars  "  (vi.,  14).  The  Cfffnrianut  of  Oppiaa  is 
evidently  a  sea  fish  resembling  the  carp.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  carp 
also  in  Athenaus  (vii.,  82).  Vaniere,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  zvth  book  of  his 
Pfwdium  ButHeum  (p.  281,  ed.  1742),  thus  derives  its  name,  which  agrees 
with  Gesner  and  Aldrovandus : 

'*  Cjrpria  nomen 
Quo  Venus  ipsa  suum  pro  fertilitatis  nomen 
Imposuit :  Carpam  Galli  vertdre  vorantes.'* 

The  whole  passage  is  so  descriptive  of  a  fish  yet  so  little  known  to  us,  but 
•o  much  spoken  of  by  the  English  anglers,  that  I  give  it  in  Duncombe's  ac- 
curate translation,  published  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  1809  (a  few  sepa- 
rate copies  were  struck  off,  one  of  which  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  possess). 

"  In  either  stream  the  carp  contented  dwells, 
With  plenteous  spawn  through  all  the  year  she  swells. 
And  in  all  places  and  all  seasons  breeds, 
In  lakes  as  well  as  rivers ;  thence  proceeds 
The  name  of  Cyprian,  which  the  Cyprian  dame 
Bestow'd ;  the  French  to  Carp  have  changed  the  name. 
Of  all  the  fish  that  swim  the  wat'ry  mead 
Not  one  in  cunning  can  the  carp  exceed : 
Sometimes,  when  nets  enclose  the  stream,  she  flies 
To  hollow  rocks,  and  there  in  secret  lies. 
Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  water  skims. 
And,  springing  o^er  the  net,  undaunted  swims; 
Now  motionless  she  lies  beneath  the  flood. 
Holds  hj  a  wstd,  or  sinks  into  the  mod ; 
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brought  hither  by  one  Mr.  Mascal,  a  gentleman  that  then  lived 
at  Plumsted  in  Sussex,  a  county  that  abounds  more  with  this  fish 
than  any  in  this  nation. 

Nay,  not  content  with  this,  she  oft  will  dive 
Beneath  the  net,  and  not  alone  contrive 
Means  for  her  own  escape,  but  pity  take 
On  all  her  hapless  brethren  of  tiie  lake ; 
For  rising,  with  her  back  she  lifts  the  snare. 
And  frees  the  captives  with  officious  care. 
No  other  fish  to  the  same  age  attain 
For  the  same  carp,  which  from  the  wafry  plain. 
The  Valois  seated  on  the  throne  surveyed. 
Now  sees  the  sceptre  by  the  Bourbons  swayed. 
Though  age  has  whitened  o'er  the  scaly  backs    - 
Of  the  old  carps  which  swim  the  royal  lakes ; 
They  neither  barren  nor  inactive  grow. 
But  still  in  sport  the  waves  around  them  throw ; 
Here  safe,  the  depths  no  longer  they  explore. 
But  their  huge  bulks  extending  near  the  shore. 
Take  freely  from  our  hands  what  we  bestow. 
And  grace  the  royal  streams  at  Fountainbleau." 

We  have  already  shown  that  Walton  has  misquoted  the  couplet  firom 
Baker,  and  that  the  statements  in  it  are  incorrect.  The  carp  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Berners*  Treatyse  thus :  "  The  carpe  is  a  deyntous  fysshe ;  but 
there  ben  but  fewe  in  England.  And  therfore  I  wryte  the  lasse  of  hym. 
He  is  an  euyll  fysshe  to  take.**  The  cunning  of  the  carp  as  regards  taking 
the  hook  is,  perhaps,  exaggerated,  from  his  indisposition  except  at  parti- 
cular seasons  to  the  bait,  as  he  is  the  least  carnivorous  of  all  fishes.  The 
fecundity  of  this  fish  is  very  great  in  favorable  circumstances,  700,000 
ova  having  been  found  in  a  single  carp ;  but  the  notion  that  it  spawns 
frequently  in  a  year  is  erroneous,  its  season  for  that  operation  being  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Its  tenacity  of  life  is  also  very  great ;  in  Holland 
they  sometimes  suspend  them  in  a  damp  cellar  in  nets  full  of  moss,  which 
are  moistened  with  milk,  and  the  fish  not  only  live  but  grow  fat.  All 
writers  agree  in  attributing  to  them  great  longevity,  even  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years,  though,  as  Vaniere  says,  they  become  white 
with  age.  They  have  been  known  to  attain  the  weight  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounds  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  grow  much  larger.  The 
carp  is  esteemed  very  highly  as  an  article  of  food,  and  they  are  preserved 
with  great  care,  and  fed  in  ponds  for  the  table. 

The  carp  was  brought  to  this  country  from  France  in  1831-2,  by  Henry 
Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  and  in  his  ponds  do 
pretty  well.    Some  have  been  put  by  him  into  the  Hudson  River,  wh«rt 
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You  may  remember  that  I  told  you,  Gresner  says  there  are  no 
piKes  in  Spain ;  and  doubtless  there  was  a  time,  about  a  hundred 
or  a  few  more  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  carps  in  England ; 
as  may  seem  to  be  affirmed  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  whose 
Chronicle  you  may  find  these  verses : 

Hopa  and  turkeys.  Carps  and  beer. 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year. 

And  doubtless,  as  of  sea  fish  the  herring  dies  soonest  out  of 
the  water,  and  of  fresh-water  fish  the  trout ;  so,  except  the  eel, 

their  produce  has  been  taken  by  fishermen,  and  they  seem  to  flourish  still 
better  even  than  in  the  ponds.  A  law  was  passed  to  protect  them  for  five 
years,  that  being,  as  a  facetious  member  of  the  legislature  observed,  *'  the 
term  of  naturalization  for  the  scaly  foreigner.'*  The  most  strenuous  na- 
tive American  could  not  carp  at  such  a  law.  It  were  well,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  ponds  on  their  estates,  would  procure  from  the  liberal 
gentleman  above  named  pairs  of  carp  for  propagation,  as  they  would  find 
it  contribute  not  only  to  luxury  but  profit.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a 
large  rent  is  derived  in  this  manner  from  waste  waters,  even  more  than 
from  land.  It  is  said  that  a  pond  of  an  acre,  of  ordinary  depth,  will  feed 
from  three  to  four  hundred  carp.  They  thrive  best  in  ^onds  of  clayey  or 
marly  aides,  well  stocked  with  aquatic  plants ;  though  it  is  recommended 
to  feed  them  with  grains  and  garbage,  especially  to  keep  the  verdure  plen- 
tiful on  the  banks  of  the  pond.  How  many  waters,  that  now  are  useless  to 
the  proprietor,  might  be  readily  stocked  with  this  "  deyntous  fysshe ! " 

Walton's  story  of  their  being  destroyed  by  frogs,  is,  most  probably,  a 
mistake.  Fish  are  sometimes  killed  in  waters  by  causes  which  lie  hid,  at 
least  from  the  superficial  observer. 

As  we  have  little  or  no  angling  for  carp,  I  add  nothing  to  what  Wal- 
ton, who  understood  this  part  of  his  business  very  well,  has  given.  If  the 
reader  wishes  more,  he  may  find  it  in  Bowlker's  Jlrt  of  Angling,  or  most 
of  the  books  before  named.  There  are  also  directions  given  in  the  Ameri* 
eon  Angler's  Guide,  a  book  which  deserves  more  credit  than  it  has  re- 
ceived, though  principally  compiled  from  the  English  books,  for  it  con> 
tains  much  sound  information,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sportsman** 
Manual,  published  by  Schreiner,  Phil.,  1841,  is  the  only  book  of  good 
counsel  on  the  subject,  as  yet  brought  out  by  an  American ;  Smith's  few 
pages  at  the  end  of  his  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  being  confined  to  Uout 
fishing.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  beautiful  gold  carp  or  gold  fish 
{Cyprinus  Auratus)  has  been  acclimated  in  this  country.  They  are 
caught  frequently  in  the  Schuylkill,  having  escaped  from  the  pond  of  th« 
late  Mr.  Pratt's  garden ;  and  are  seen  in  several  ponds  of  New  England^ 
particularly  one  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts.-— w^bn.  Ed, 
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the  oarp  endures  roost  hardness,  and  lives  longest  out  of  hb 
own  proper  element.  And  therefore  the  report  of  the  carp's  be- 
ing brought  out  of  a  foreign  country  into  this  nation,  is  the  mora 
probable. 

Carps  and  loaches  are  observed  to  breed  several  months  in  one 
year,  which  pikes  and  most  other  fish  do  not.  And  this  is  partly 
proved  by  tame  and  wild  rabbits,  as  also  by  some  ducks,  which 
will  lay  eggs  nine  of  the  twelve  months,  and  yet  there  be  other 
ducks  that  lay  not  longer  than  about  one  month.  And  it  is  the 
rather  to  be  believed,  because  you  shall  scarce  or  never  take  a 
male  carp  without  a  melt,  or  a  female  without  a  roe  or  spawn  ; 
and  for  the  most  part  very  much,  and  especially  all  the  summer 
season ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  they  breed  nK)re  naturally  in 
ponds  than  in  running  waters,  if  they  breed  there  at  all ;  and 
that  those  that  live  in  rivers,  are  taken  by  men  of  the  best  palates 
to  be  much  the  better  meat. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  some  ponds  carps  will  not  breed,  espe- 
cially in  cold  ponds ;  but  where  they  will  breed,  they  breed  in- 
numerably :  Aristotle  and  Pliny  say  six  times  in  a  year,  if  there 
be  no  pikes  nor  pearch  to  devour  their  spawn,  when  it  is  cast  upon 
grass,  or  flags,  or  weeds,  where  it  lies  ten  or  twelve  days  before 
it  be  enlivened. 

The  carp,  if  he  have  water  room  and  good  feed,  will  grow  to 
a  very  great  bigness  and  length ;  I  have  heard,  to  be  much 
above  a  yard  long.  It  is  said  by  Jovius,*  who  hath  writ  of  fishes, 
that  in  the  lake  Lurianf  in  Italy,  carps  have  thriven  to  be  more 

*  Patilus  Jovias,  a  physician  and  historian,  bom  at  Como,  in  Italy.  He 
wrote  his  first  work,  a  treatise,  De  Piscibus  Bomania,  while  studying  at 
Rome,  1523.  He  afterwards  entered  the  church,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Nocera.  Disappointed  of  further  promotion  he  retired  to  Florence,  where 
he  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times,  from  1404  to  1544,  published  there 
in  three  vols,  fol.,  1556.  His  style  is  not  inelegant,  and  he  had  a  ready 
wit;  but  he  was  credulous,  licentious,  and  sycophantic.  He  died  1558. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Paulus  Jovius,  another  bishop  of  Nocera, 
in  1586,  who  was  also  a  man  of  letters. — Jim.  Ed, 

t  The  former  commentators  on  Walton  have  strangely  overlooked  an  error 
of  our  author  in  calling  the  lake  Lurian.  It  is  the  Larian  lake  that  Jo- 
vius speaks  of,  as  I  see  in  a  copy  of  his  treatise  before  me,  {Francfort.  1534) 
The  Lanan  is  the  modem  Lago  di  Camoi  which,  under  the  fbrmer  namet 
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than  fifty  pounds'  weight :  which  is  the  more  probable,  for  as  the 
bear  is  conceived  and  born  suddenly,  and  being  born  is  but 
short-lived ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  elephant  is  said  to  be  two 
years  in  his  dam's  belly,*  some  think  he  is  ten  years  in  it,  and 
being  born,  grows  in  bigness  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  observed 
too  that  he  lives  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  And  it  is  also 
observed,  that  the  crocodile  is  very  long-lived,  and  more  than 
that,  that  all  that  long  life  he  thrives  in  bigness ;  and  so  I  think 
some  carps  do,  especially  in  some  places :  though  I  never  saw 
one  above  twenty-three  inches,  which  was  a  great  and  a  goodly 
fish  ;  but  have  been  assured  there  are  of  a  far  greater  size,  and 
in  England  too. 

Now,  as  the  increase  of  carps  is  wonderful  for  their  number ; 
80  there  is  not  a  reason  found  out,  I  think,  by  any,  why  they 
should  breed  in  some  ponds,  and  not  in  others  of  the  same  nature 
for  soil  and  all  other  circumstances.  And  as  their  breeding,  so 
are  their  decays  also  very  mysterious  :  I  have  both  read  it,  and 
been  told  by  a  gentleman  of  tried  honesty,  that  he  has  known 
sixty  or  more  large  carps  put  into  several  ponds  near  to  a  house, 
where  by  reason  of  the  stakes  in  the  ponds,  and  the  owner's  con-» 
stant  being  near  to  them,  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  stolen 
away  from  him ;  and  that  when  he  has  after  three  or  four  years 
emptied  the  pond,  and  expected  an  increase  from  them  by  breed, 
ing  young  ones, — for  that  they  might  do  so,  he  had,  as  the  rule 
is,  put  in  three  melters  for  one  spawner, — he  has,  I  say  after 
three  or  four  years,  found  neither  a  young  nor  old  carp  remain* 
ing.  And  the  like  1  have  known  of  one  that  has  almost  watched 
the  pond,  and  at  a  like  distance  of  time  at  the  fishing  of  a  pond, 
found  of  seventy  or  eighty  large  carps  not  above  five  or  six  :  and 
that  he  had  forborne  longer  to  fish  the  said  pond,  but  that  he  saw 
in  a  hot  day  in  summer,  a  large  carp  swim  near  the  top  of  the 
water  with  a  frog  upon  his  head,  and  that  he  upon  that  occasion 
caused  his  pond  to  be  let  dry ;  and,  I  say,  of  seventy  or  eighty 
carps,  only  found  five  or  six  in  the  said  pond,  and  those  very  sick 
and  lean,  and  with  every  one  a  frog  sticking  so  fast  on  the  head 

Virgil  speaks  of  in  his  ardent  eulogiam,  Oe&rgiea  ii.,  199.  et  Mf.    The 
*'  Q  "  may  be  the  printer's  error.— %<fm.  M. 
*  The  period  of  gestation  is  twenty  months.— ^Im.  JBtf. 
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of  the  said  carps,  that  the  frog  would  not  be  got  off  without  ex 
tieme  force  or  killing  :  and  the  gentleman  that  did  affirm  this  to 
me,  told  me  he  saw  it,  and  did,  declare  his  belief  to  be, — and  I 
also  believe  the  same, — ^that  he  thought  the  other  carps  thai 
were  so  strangely  lost,  were  so  killed  by  frogs,  and  then  de- 
voured.* 

And  a  person  of  honor,  now  living  in  Worcestershire,  as. 
sured  me  he  had  seen  a  necklace  or  collar  of  tadpoles,  hang  like 
a  chain  or  necklace  of  beads  about  a  pike's  neck,  and  to  kill 
him ;  whether  it  were  for  meat  or  malice,  must  be  to  me  a  ques- 
tion. 

But  I  am  fallen  into  this  discourse  by  accident,  of  which  I 
might  say  more,  but  it  has  proved  longer  than  1  intended,  and 
possibly  may  not  to  you  be  considerable :  I  shall  therefore  give 
you  three  or  four  more  short  observations  of  the  carp,  and  then 
fall  upon  some  directions  how  you  shall  fish  for  him. 

The  age  of  cdrps  is  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  History  of 
Life  and  Death,  observed  to  be  but  ten  years ;  yet  others  think 
they  live  longer.  Gesner  says,  a  carp  has  been  known  to  live  in 
the  Palatinate  above  a  hundred  years :  but  most  conclude  that, 
contrary  to  the  pike  or  luce,  all  carps  are  the  better  for  age  ani 
bigness.  The  tongues  of  carps  are  noted  to  be  choice  and  costly 
meat,  especially  to  them  that  buy  them  :  but  Gesner  says,  carps 
have  no  tongue  like  other  fish,  but  a  piece  of  flesh-like  fish  in 
their  mouth  like  to  a  tongue,  and  should  be  called  a  palate  :  but  it 
is  certain  it  is  choicely  good  ;  and  that  the  carp  is  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  those  leather-mouthed  fish,  which  I  told  you  have  their 
teeth  in  their  throat,  and  for  that  reason  he  is  very  seldom  lost 
by  breaking  his  hold,  if  your  hook  be  onoe  stuck  into  his  chaps. 

I  told  you  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  thinks  that  the  carp  lives 
but  ten  years  ;  but  Janus  Dubravius  has  writ  a  book  of  Fish  and 
Fish-ponds,  in  which  he  says,  that  carps  begin  to  spawn  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  thirty :  he  .says 
also,  that  in  the  time  of  their  breeding,  which  is  in  summer, 
when  the  sun  hath  warmed  both  the  earth  and  water,  and  so 


*  In  the  margin  of  the  fifth  edition,  **  Mr.  Fr.  Rn.,*'  i.  e.»  Francis  Rn^ 
lbrd»  who  died  1678.— Sir  H.  Meholoi, 
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apted  them  also  for  generation,  that  then  three  or  four  male  carps 
will  follow  a  female  ;  and  that  then  she  putting  on  a  seeming 
coyness,  they  force  her  through  weeds  and  flags,  where  she  lets 
fall  her  eggs  or  spawn,  which  sticks  fast  to  the  weeds,  and  then 
they  let  fail  their  melt  upon  it,  and  so  it  becomes  in  a  short  time 
to  be  a  living  fish ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  thought  the  carp  does 
this  several  months  in  the  year ;  and  most  believe  that  most  fish 
breed  ajler  this  manner,  except  the  eel ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served,  that  when  the  spawner  has  weakened  herself  by  doing 
that  natural  office,  that  two  or  three  melters  have  helped  her 
from  off  the  weeds  by  bearing  her  up  on  both  sides,  and  guard- 
ing her  into  the  deep.  And  you  may  note,  that  though  this  may 
seem  a  curiosity  not  worth  observing,  yet  others  have  judged  it 
worth  their  time  and  costs  to  make  glass  hives,  and  order 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  see  how  bees  have  bred  and  made 
their  honey-combe,  and  how  they  have  obeyed  their  king,  and 
governed  their  commonwealth.  But  it  is  thought  that  all  carps 
are  not  bred  by  generation,  but  that  some  breed  other  ways,  as 
some  pikes  do. 

The  physicians  make  the  gall  and  stones  in  the  head  of  carps 
to  be  very  medicinable  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  in 
Italy  they  make  great  profit  of  the  spawn  of  carps,  by  selling  it 
to  the  Jews,  who  make  it  into  red  caviare ;  the  Jews  not  being 
by  their  law  admitted  to  eat  of  caviare  made  of  the  sturgeon,  that 
being  a  fish  that  wants  scales,  and, — as  may  appear  in  Levit.  xi.^ 
10^ — by  them  reputed  to  be  unclean. 

Much  more  might  be  said  out  of  him,,  and  out  of  Aristotle, 
which  Dubravius  often  quotes  in  his  Discourse  of  Fishes ;  but  it 
might  rather  perplex  than  satisfy  you :  and  therefore  I  shall 
rather  choose  to  direct  you  how  to  catch,  than  spend  more  time 
in  discoursing  either  of  the  nature  or  the  breeding  of  this  carp, 
or  of  any  more  circumstances  concerning  him  ;  but  yet  I  shall 
remember  you  of  what  I  told  you  before,  that  he  is  a  very  subtle 
fish,  and  hard  to  be  caught. 

And  my  first  direction  is,  that  if  you  will  fish  for  a  carp,  you 
must  put  on  a  very  large  measure  of  patience  ;  especially  to  fish 
fcr  a  river-carp ;  I  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  dili- 
gently four  or  six  hours  in  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days  together, 

8* 
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for  B  river-carp,  wad  not  have  a  bite.  And  you  ore  to  note,  thM- 
io  some  ponds,  it  is  aa  hard  to  catch  a  carp  as  in  a  rirer  ;  Ihat  ia 
to  say,  whore  they  have  store  of  feed,  and  the  water  ia  of  a  clayisb 
color  :  but  you  are  to  remember,  that  I  have  told  you  there  is  no 
rule  without  an  exception  ;  and  therefore  being  possessed  with 
that  hope  and  patience  which  1  wish  to  all  fiahers,  especially  to 
the  carp-angler,  I  shall  tell  you  with  what  bait  to  fish  for  him. 
But  first  you  are  to  know,  that  it  must  be  either  early  or  late ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  that  in  hot  weather,  for  he  will  seldom  bite 
in  cold,  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  late  at  it,  and  some  have 
been  so  curious  as  to  say,  the  tenth  of  April  is  a  fatal  day  bt 
Carps. 


The  carp  bites  either  at  worms  or  at  paste ;  and  of  wonns  I 
think  the  bluish  marsh  or  meadow.worm  is  best ;  but  posaibly 
anotlier  worm,  not  too  big,  may  do  as  well,  and  so  may  a  green 
gentle  :  and  as  for  paste,  there  are  almost  as  many  sorts  as  there 
are  medicines  for  the  toothache,  but  doubtless  sweet  pastes  are 
best ;  I  mean,  pastes  made  with  honey  or  with  sugar ;  which, 
that  you  may  the  better  beguile  this  crafty  fish,  should  be  thrown 
into  the  pond  or  place  in  which  you  iish  for  him,  some  hours  or 
longer  before  you  undertake  your  trial  of  skill  with  the  angle- 
rod  :  and  doubtless  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  water  a  day  or  two 
before,  at  several  times  and  in  small  pellets,  you  are  the  likelier 
when  you  fish  for  the  carp  to  obtain  your  desired  sport :  or  in  a 
Utgt  pood,  to  draw  them  to  an;  certain  place,  that  they  may  tba 
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better  and  with  more  hope  be  fished  for,  you  are  to  throw  into  it» 
in  some  certain  place,  eit  er  grains  or  blood  mixed  with  oow. 
dung,  or  with  bran ;  or  any  garbage,  as  chicken's  guts  or  the 
like,  and  then  some  of  your  small  sweet  pellets  with  which  you 
purpose  to  angle  ;  and  these  small '  pellets  being  a  few  of  them 
also  thrown  in  as  you  are  angling,  will  be  the  better. 

And  your  paste  must  be  thus  made  :  Take  the  flesh  of  a  rabbit 
or  a  oat  cut  small,  and  bean-flour,  and  if  that  may  not  be  easily 
got,  get  other  flour,  and  then  mix  these  together,  and  put  to  them 
either  sugar,  or  honey,  which  I  think  better,  and  then  beat  these 
together  in  a  mortar,  or  sometimes  work  them  in  your  hands, 
your  hands  being  very  clean,  and  then  make  it  into  a  ball,  or 
two,  or  three,  as  you  like  best  for  your  use :  but  you  must  work 
or  pound  it  so  long  in  the  mortar,  as  to  make  it  so  tough  as  to 
hang  upon  your  hook  without  washing  from  it,  yet  not  too  hard ; 
or  that  you  may  the  better  keep  it  on  your  hook,  you  may  knead 
with  your  paste  a  little  and  not  much,  white  or  yellowish  woc^. 

And  if  you  would  have  this  paste  keep  all  the  year  for  any 
other  fish,  then  mix  with  it  virgin-wax  and  clarified  honey,  and 
work  them  together  with  your  hands  before  the  fire,  then  make 
these  into  balls,  and  they  will  keep  all  the  year. 

And  if  you  fish  for  a  carp  with  gentles,  then  put  upon  your 
hook  a  small  piece  of  scarlet  about  this  bigness,  ^  it  being 
soaked  in  or  anointed  with  oil  of  peter,  called  by  some  oil  of  the 
rock  ;  and  if  your  gentles  be  put  two  or  three  days  before  into  a 
box  or  horn  anointed  with  honey,  and  so  put  upon  your  hook  a« 
to  preserve  them  to  be  living,  you  are  as  like  to  kill  this  crafty 
fish  this  way  as  any  other  :  but  still,  as  you  are  fishing,  chew  a 
little  white  or  brown  bread  in  your  mouth,  and  cast  it  into  the 
pond  about  the  place  where  your  float  swims.  Other  baits  there 
be ;  but  these,  with  diligence  and  patient  watchfulness,  will  do 
It  better  than  any  that  I  have  ever  practised  or  heard  of:  and 
yet  I  shall  tell  you,  that  the  crumbs  of  white  bread  and  honey, 
nade  into  a  past  ,  is  a  good  bait  for  a  carp ;  and  you  know  it  is 
nore  easily  made.  And  having  said  thus  much  of  the  carp,  my 
lext  discourse  shall  be  of  the  bream ;  which  shall  not  prove  so 
.edious,  and  therefore  I  desire  the  continuance  of  your  attention. 

But,  first,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  this  carp,  that  is  n 
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curious  to  be  oaught,  so  curious  a  dish  of  meat,  as  shall  make 
him  worth  all  your  labor  and  patience ;  and  though  it  is  not 
without  some  trouble  and  charges,  yet  it  will  recompense 
both. 

Take  a  carp,  alive  if  possible,  scour  him,  and  rub  him  clean 
with  water  and  salt,  but  scale  him  not ;  then  open  him,  and  put 
him,  with  his  blood  and  his  liver,  which  you  must  save  when  you 
open  him,  into  a  small  pot  or  kettle  ;  then  take  sweet  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  parsley,  of  each  half  a  handful,  a  sprig  of  rosemary, 
and  another  of  savory,  bind  them  into  two  or  three  small  bun- 
dles, and  put  them  to  your  carp,  with  four  or  five  whole  onions, 
twenty  pickled  oysters,  and  three  anchovies.  Then  pour  upon 
your  carp  as  much  claret  wine  as  will  only  cover  him ;  and  sea- 
son your  claret  well  with  salt,  cloves,  and  mace,  and  the  rinds 
of  oranges  and  lemons  :  that  done,  cover  your  pot  and  set  it  on 
a  quick  fire,  till  it  be  sufficiently  boiled ;  then  take  out  the  carp, 
and  lay  it  with  the  broth  into  the  dish,  and  pour  upon  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  best  fresh  butter,  melted  and  beaten  with  half 
a  dozen  spoonfuls  of  the  broth,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs, 
and  some  of  the  herbs  shred ;  garnish  your  dish  with  lemons, 
and  so  serve  it  up,  and  much  good  do  you.  Dr.  T. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Obflerrations  of  the  Bream,  and  Directions  to  catch  him. 

PiscATOB.  The  bream,*  being  at  a  full  growth,  is  a  large  and 
stately  fish  :  he  will  breed  both  in  rivers  and  ponds ;  but  loves 
best  to  live  in  ponds,  and  where,  if  he  likes  the  water  and  air,  he 
will  grow  not  only  to  be  very  large,  hut  as  fat  as  a  hog  :  he  is 
by  Gesner  taken  to  be  more  pleasant  or  sweet  than  wholesome : 
this  fish  is  long  in  growing,  but  breeds  exceedingly  in  a  water 
that  pleases  him ;  yea,  in  many  ponds  so  fast,  as  to  over-store 
them,  and  starve  the  other  fish. 

He  is  very  broad,  with  a  forked  tail,  and  his  scales  set  in  ex- 
cellent order ;  he  hath  large  eyes,  and  a  narrow  sucking  mouth ; 
he  bath  two  sets  of  teeth,  and  a  lozenge-like  bone,  a  bone  to  help 
his  grinding.  The  melter  is  observed  to  have  two  large  melts, 
and  the  female  two  large  bags  of  eggs  or  spawn. 

Gresner  reports,  that  in  Poland  a  certain  and  a  great  number 
of  large  breams  were  put  into  a  pond,  which,  in  the  next  follow, 
ing  winter,  were  frozen  up  into  one  entire  ice,  and  not  one  drop 
of  water  remaining,  nor  one  of  these  fish  to  be  found,  though 
they  were  diligently  searched  for  :  and  yet  the  next  spring,  when 
the  ice  was  thawed,  and  the  weather  warm,  and  fresh  water  got 
into  the  pond,  he  afiirms  they  all  appeared  again.     This  Gresner 

*  The  carp  bream,  Al/ramia  Brama,  is  a  very  prolific  fish,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  Irish  lakes,  attains  to  as  much  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  weight,  thereby  justifying  Walton  in  calling  it  '*  a  stately  fish.'* 
Bream-fishing  is  a  favorite  sport  among  British  anglers,  when  they  have  no 
nobler  game  ;  and  the  minute  directions  given  by  Walton,  show  that  he 
both  loved  and  understood  it. 

The  variety  of  bream  which  we  have  in  this  country  (^hremdt  Chry^ 
MOptera)  is  very  small,  seldom  larger  than  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  can, 
therefore,  attract  only  children.  Abundant  directions  may  be  found  in 
the  English  books,  if  indeed  anything  need  be  added  to  what  Walton  has 
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sffinns,*  &nd  I  quote  mjr  author,  because  it  aeema  almoat  as  in- 
credible  as  the  resurreciion  to  an  atheist.  But  it  may  win  some, 
thing  io  poiDt  of  believing  it,  to  him  that  considers  the  breeding 
or  renovation  of  the  silk-worm,  and  of  many  inaects.  And  that 
is  considerable  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  in  his  History 
of  Life  and  Death,  fol.  20,  that  there  be  some  herbs  that  die  atu! 
spring  every  year,  and  some  endure  longer. 

But  though  some  do  not,  yet  the  French  esteem  this  fish  high- 
ly ;  and  to  that  end  have  this  proverb,  "  He  thai  hath  breama  in 
his  pond,  is  able  to  bid  his  friend  welcome."  And  it  is  noted, 
that  the  best  part  ofa  bream  is  his  belly  and  head.f 

Some  say  that  breams  and  roaches  will  mix  their  eggs  and 
melt  together,  and  so  there  is  in  many  places  a  bastard  breed  of 
breams,:^  thai  never  come  to  be  either  lai^e  or  good,  but  very 
numerous. 

The  baits  good  to  catch  this  Bream 


*  ThiiitoryiiccrtaJDl;  Jn  Geiner;  bathe  hu*  rubjonoftellinf  every 
remwk&ble  thing  of  the  kind  with  an  ut  audio,  Xeat'mg  ha  render  to  frame 
hie  own  faith  u  luila  him,  which  freedom  I  have  here  >  mind  to  exerciia, 
Sim ilu' itatemeata  are  oflen  made  in  this  country  of  frozen  ponds. — ^m.  Ed, 

t  The  bream  aeema  formerly  to  have  beeo  a  favorite  dish  in  En^lind. 
Gir  William  Dngdale  baa  preserved  a  curious  inBtaoce  of  the  fcreit  price, 
■t  lewt  in  the  interior  parts  of  llie  kingdom,  which  it  bore  b»  long  ago  as 
the  7th  year  of  Henry  V.,  when  it  was  ratftd  at  20d.  And  he  informs  us 
that  in  the  3ad  Henry  VI.,  14.')4,  •'  A  pye  of  four  of  them,  in  the  eipencei 
«r  two  men  employed  for  three  diys  in  taking  them,  in  biking  them,  in 
flour,  in  epicea,  and  conveying  it  from  Sutton  in  Warwickshire  to  the  E  irl 
of  Warwick  at  Mydlam  in  the  North  Comtry,  coet  ivjj.  ijd."—^ntiquilitt 
^  Wanpiduhirt,  p.  66S.— Sir  H.  JVteAo/os. 

t  "  On  reit  Mdiaurtuant,  \  U  t<I«  d'uoa  troupa  da  cm  eypriu,  oa 
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are  many.  1.  Paste  made  of  brown  bread  and  honey,  gentles, 
or  the  brood  of  wasps  that  be  young,  and  then  not  unlike  gen- 
tles, and  should  be  hardened  in  an  oven,  or  dried  on  a  tile  before 
the  fire,  to  make  them  tough  ;  or  there  is  at  the  root  of  docks  or 
flags,  or  rushes  in  watery  places,  a  worm  not  unlike  a  maggot, 
at  which  tench  will  bite  freely.  Or  he  will  bite  at  a  grasshop- 
per with  his  legs  nipped  off,  in  June  and  July,  or  at  several  fliea 
under  water,  which  may  be  found  on  flags  that  grow  near  to  the 
water-side.  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  be  many  other  baits  that 
are  good ;  but  I  will  turn  them  all  into  this  most  excellent  one, 
either  for  a  carp  or  bream,  in  any  river  or  mere  ;*  it  was  given  to 
me  by  a  most  honest  and  excellent  angler  ;  and  hoping  you  will 
prove  both,  I  will  impart  it  to  you. 

1.  Let  your  bait  be  as  big  a  red- worm  as  you  can  find,  with- 
out a  knot ;  get  a  pint  or  quart  of  them  in  an  evening  in  garden 
walks,  or  chalky  commons,  after  a  shower  of  rain ;  and  put  them 
with  clean  moss,  well  washed  and  picked,  and  the  water  squeezed 
out  of  the  moss  as  dry  as  you  can,  into  an  earthen  pot  or  pipkin 
set  dry,  and  change  the  moss  fresh  every  three  or  four  days  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  together ;  then  your  bait  will  be  at  the 
best,  for  it  will  be  clear  and  lively. 

2.  Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  get  your  tackling  ready 
and  fitted  for  this  sport.  Take  three  long  angling-rods,  and  as 
ttiany  and  more  silk  or  silk  and  hair  lines,  and  as  many  large 
swan  or  goose-quill  floats.  Then  take  a  piece  of  lead  made  after 
this  manner, 


aDd  fasten  them  to  the  low  ends  of  your  lines.    Then  fasten 

poiason  qae  les  p^cheors  appellent  le  chef  de$  brimesj  et  que  plusieun 
nataralistes  regardent  comme  un  mitis  d'une  breme  et  d'un  rotengle." 
PeBfton-MaiMianneure^  Manuel  de  Pieheur.  Block  tells  the  same  story, 
and  says  that  the  chef  is  distinguished  by  a  redder  color,  though  he  does 
not  think  him  a  mongrel,  because  he  is  seen  in  ponds  "  oii  Ton  n'a  jam  us 
vu  de  rotengie."— stfm.  Ed. 
*  Mcx«»  lake,  a  conuption  of  mtr,  mmre,  a&  inland  isa.— Ub».  JSd, 
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your  link-hook  also  to  the  lead,  and  let  there  be  about  a  foot  or 
ten  inches  between  the  lead  and  the  hook ;  but  be  sure  the  lead 
be  heavy  enough  to  sink  the  float  or  quill  a  little  under  the  water, 
and  not  the  quill  to  bear  up  the  lead,  for  the  lead  must  lie  on  the 
ground.  Note,  that  your  link  next  the  hook  may  be  smaller 
than  the  rest  of  your  line,  if  you  dare  adventure,  for  fear  of 
taking  the  pike  or  pearch,  who  will  assuredly  visit  your  hooks 
till  they  be  taken  out,  as  I  will  show  you  afterwards,  before 
either  carp  or  bream  will  come  near  to  bite.  Note  also,  that 
when  the  worm  is  well-baited,  it  will  crawl  up  and  down,  as  far 
as  the  lead  will  give  leave,  which  much  enticeth  the  fish  to  bite 
without  suspicion. 

3.  Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  and  fitted  your  tackling, 
repair  to  the  river,  where  you  have  seen  them  to  swim  in  skulls 
or  shoals  in  the  summer  time  in  a  hot  afternoon,  about  three  or 
four  of  the  clock ;  and  watch  their  going  forth  of  their  deep 
holes  and  returning,  which  you  may  well  discern,  for  they  return 
about  four  of  the  clock,  most  of  them  seeking  food  at  the  bottom, 
yet  one  or  two  will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water,  rolling  and  tum- 
bling themselves  while  the  rest  are  under  him  at  the  bottom,  and 
so  you  shall  perceive  him  to  keep  sentinel :  then  mark  where  he 
plays  most,  and  stays  longest,  which  commonly  is  in  the  broadest 
and  deepest  place  of  the  river  ;  and  there,  or  near  thereabouts, 
at  a  clear  bottom  and  a  convenient  landing  place,  take  one  of 
your  angles  ready  fitted  as  aforesaid,  and  sound  the  bottom, 
which  should  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  ;  two  yards  from 
the  bank  is  the  best.  Then  consider  with  yourself  whether  that 
water  will  rise  or  Tall  by  the  next  morning,  by  reason  of  any 
water-mills  near,  and  according  to  your  discretion  take  the  depth 
of  the  place,  where  you  mean  after  to  cast  your  ground-b«dt,  and 
to  fish,  to  half  an  inch ;  that  the  lead  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground-bait,  the  top  of  the  float  may  only  appear  upright  half  an 
inch  above  the  water. 

Thus  you  having  found  and  fitted  for  the  place  and  depth 
thereof,  then  go  home  and  prepare  your  ground-bait,  which  is, 
next  to  the  fruit  of  your  labors,  to  be  regarded. 
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THE  GROUND-BAIT. 

You  shall  take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
greatness  of  the  stream  and  deepness  of  the  water  where  you 
mean  to  angle,  of  sweet  gross-ground  barley-malt,  and  boil  it  in 
a  kettle  ;  one  or  two  warms  is  enough  :  then  strain  it  through  a 
bag  into  a  tub,  the  liquor  whereof  hath  often  done  my  horse 
much  good :  and  when  the  bag  and  malt  is  near  cold,  take  it 
down  to  the  water-side  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening,  and  not  before  :  cast  in  two  parts  of  your  ground-bait, 
squeezed  hard  between  both  your  hands ;  it  will  sink  presently 
to  the  bottom,  and  be  sure  it  may  rest  in  the  very  place  where 
you  mean  to  angle :  if  the  stream  run  hard,  or  move  a  little,  cast 
your  malt  in  handfuls  a  little  the  higher,  upwards  the  stream. 
You  may  between  your  hands  close  the  malt  so  fast  in  handfuls, 
that  the  water  will  hardly  part  it  with  the  fall. 

Your  ground  thus  baited,  and  tackling  fitted,  leave  your  bag 
with  the  rest  of  your  tackling  and  ground  bait  near  the  sporting- 
place  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  about  three  or  four  of  the 
clock  visit  the  water-side,  but  not  too  near  ;  for  they  have  a  cun- 
ning watchman,  and  are  watchful  themselves  too. 

Then  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods,  and  bait  your  hook, 
casting  it  over  your  ground,  and  gently  and  secretly  draw  it  to 
you,  till  the  lead  rests  about  the  middle  of  the  ground-bait. 

Then  take  a  second  rod  and  cast  it  about  a  yard  above,  and 
your  third  a  yard  below  the  first  rod,  and  stay  the  rods  in  the 
ground ;  but  go  yourself  so  far  from  the  water-side,  that  you 
perceive  nothing  but  the  top  of  the  floats,  which  you  must  watch 
most  diligently  :  then,  when  you  have  a  bite,  you  shall  perceive 
the  top  of  your  float  to  sink  suddenly  into  the  water  ;  yet  never- 
theless, be  not  too  hasty  to  run  to  your  rods,  until  you  feee  that 
the  line  goes  clear  away,  then  creep  to  the  water-side,  and  give 
as  much  line  as  possibly  you  can  :  if  it  be  a  good  carp  or  bream, 
ihey  will  go  to  the  further  side  of  the  river  ;  then  strike  gently, 
and  hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while  ;  but  if  you  both  pull 
tc^ether,  you  are  sure  to  lose  your  game,  for  either  your  line,  or 
hook,  or  hold  will  break ;  and  after  you  have  overcome  them, 
they  will  make  noble  sport,  and  are  very  shy  to  be  landed.  The 
carp  is  far  stronger  and  more  mettlesome  than  the  bream. 
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Much  more  is  to  be  observed  in  this  kind  of  fish  and  fishing  ; 
but  it  is  far  fitter  for  experience  and  discourse  than  paper.  Only 
thus  much  is  necessary  for  you  to  know,  and  to  be  mindful  and 
careful  of;  that  if  the  pike  or  pearch  do  breed  in  that  river,  they 
will  be  sure  to  bite  first,  and  must  first  be  taken.  And  for  the 
most  part  they  are  very  large ;  and  will  repair  to  your  ground- 
bait,  not  that  they  will  eat  of  it,  but  will  feed  and  sport  them, 
selves  ^mongst  the  young  fry  that  gather  about  and  hover  over 
the  bait. 

The  way  to  discern  the  pike  an(^to  take  him,  if  you  mistrust 
your  bream-hook, — for  I  have  taken  a  pike  a  yard  long  several 
times  at  my  bream-hooks,  and  sometimes  he  hath  had  the  luck 
to  share  my  line, — may  be  thus : 

Take  a  small  bleak,  or  roach,  or  gudgeon,  and  bait  it,  and  set 
it  alive  among  your  rods  two  feet  deep  from  the  cork,  with  a 
little  red  worm  on  the  point  of  the  hook  ;  then  take  a  few  crumba 
of  white  bread,  or  some  of  the  ground- bait,  and  sprinkle  it  gen- 
tly amongst  your  rods.  If  Mr.  Pike  be  there,  then  the  little  fish 
will  skip  out  of  the  water  at  his  appearance,  but  the  live-set  bait 
is  sure  to  be  taken. 

Thus  continue  your  sport  from  £>ur  in  the  morning  till  eight, 
and  if  it  be  a  gloomy,  windy  day,  they  will  bite  all  day  long. 
But  this  is  too  long  to  stand  to  your  rods  at  one  place,  and  it  will 
spoil  your  evening  sport  that  day,  which  is  this : 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  aflemoon  repair  to  your  baited 
place  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  come  to  the  water-side,  cast  in  one- 
half  of  the  rest  of  your  ground-bait,  and  stand  off:  then  whilst 
the  fish  are  gathering  together,  for  there  they  will  most  cer- 
tainly come  for  their  supper,  you  may  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;* 
and  then  in  with  your  three  rods,  as  in  the  morning :  you  will 
find  excellent  sport  that  evening  till  eight  of  the  clock  ;  then 
cast  in  the  residue  of  your  ground- bait,  and  next  morning  by 
four  of  the  clock  visit  them  again  for  four  hours,  which  is  the 
best  sport  of  all ;  and  after  that,  let  them  rest  till  you  and  your 
friends  have  a  mind  to  more  sport. 

*  In  Cotton's  part  of  the  Angler,  we  have  farther  reason  to  believe  that 
honest  Izaak  loved  to  use  the  weed,  by  which,  as  old  Heckewelder  says, 
*' Men*8 brains  are  haled  out,  and  asses'  brains  haled in"^jim.Ed. 
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From  St.  James's-tide  until  Bartholomew-tide*  is  the  best : 
when  they  have  had  all  the  summer's  food,  they  are  the  fattest. 

Observe,  lastly,  that  after  three  or  four  days'  fishing  together, 
your  game  will  be  very  shy  and  wary ;  and  you  she  1  hardly 
get  above  a  bite  or  two  at  a  baiting :  then  your  only  way  is  to 
desist  from  your  sport  about  two  or  three  days  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, on  the  place  you  late  baited,  and  again  intend  to  bait,  you 
shall  take  a  turf  of  green  but  short  grass,  as  big  or  bigger  than 
a  round  trencher;  to  the  top  of  this  turf,  on  the  green  side, 
you  shall  with  a  needle  and  green  thread  fasten  one  by  one  as 
many  little  red- worms  as  will  near  cover  all  the  turf:  then  take 
a  round  board  or  trencher,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  thereof, 
and  through  the  turf,  placed  on  the  board  or  trencher,  with  a 
string  or  cord  as  long  as  is  fitting,  tied  to  a  pole,  let  it  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  for  the  fish  to  feed  upon  without  disturb- 
ance  about  two  or  three  days  ;  and  after  that  you  have  drawn 
it  away,  you  may  fall  to,  and  enjoy  your  former  recreation. 

B.  A. 

*  St  Jameses  tide,  the  25th  of  July ;  St  Bartholomew's  tide,  24th  of 
August— iZennie. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Observations  of  the  Tench,  and  advice  how  to  angle  for  him. 

PiscATOR.  The  tench,*  the  physician  of  fishes,  is  observed  to 
love  ponds  better  than  rivers,  and  to  love  pits  better  than  either ; 
yet  Camden  observes  there  is  a  river  in  Dorsetshire  that  abounds 
with  tenches,  but  doubtless  they  retire  to  the  most  deep  and  quiet 
places  in  it. 

This  fish  hath  very  large  fins,  very  small  and  smooth  scales,  a 
red  circle  about  his  eyes,  which  are  big  and  of  a  gold  color  ;  and 
from  either  angle  of  his  mouth  there  hangs  down  a  little  barb: 
in  every  tench's  head  there  are  two  little  stones,  which  foreign 
physicians  make  great  use  of;  but  he  is  not  commended  for 
wholesome  meat,  though  there  be  very  much  use  made  of  them 
for  outward  applicaXions.f  Rondeletius  says  that,  at  his  being 
at  Rome,  he  saw  a  great  cure  done  by  applying  a  tench  to  the 
feet  of  a  very  sick  man.  This,  he  says,  was  done  afler  an  unu- 
sual manner  by  certain  Jews.  And  it  is  observed,  that  many  of 
those  people  have  many  secrets  yet  unknown  to  Christians ; 
secrets  that  have  never  yet  been  written,  but  have  been  since 
the  days  of  their  Solomon,  who  knew  the  nature  of  all  things, 
even  from  the  cedar  to  the  shrub,  delivered  by  tradition  from 
the  father  to  the  son,  and  so  from  generation  to  generation,  with- 

*  THnca  Vulgaris.  The  tench  is  not  named  by  the  ancients,  except 
by  Ausonius  (125-7),  who  speaks  contemptuously  of  it,  as  affording 
sport  only  to  boys,  and  food  only  to  the  lowest  of  the  common  people.  He 
calls  them  "  virides  Tineas  f*  but  Aldrovandus  insists  upon  it,  that  he 
does  not  mean  the  tench  of  the  English.— .ifm.  Ed. 

t  Following  honest  Izaak*s  advice  in  the  next  paragraph,  we  shall  say 
little  on  tj^is  point,  where  our  author  is  too  credulous.  In  the  Regknen 
Sanitatis  Salemitattan,  the  80th  line  commending  fishes,  is, 

**  Lucius  et  parca,  sazaulis,  et  albica,  tenea.** 

jitn.  Ed, 
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out  writing,  or,  unless  it  were  casually,  without  the  least  com- 
municating them  to  any  other  nation  or  tribe ;  for  to  do  that,  they 
account  a  profanation.  And  yet  it  is  thought  that  they,  or  some 
spirit  worse  than  they,  first  told  us  that  lice  swallowed  alive  were 
a  certain  cure  for  the  yellow  jaundice.  This  and  many  other 
medicines  were  discovered  by  them  or  by  revelation  ;  for  doubt- 
less, we  attained  them  not  by  study. 

Well,  this  fish,  besides  his  eating,  is  very  useful  both  dead  and 
alive  for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  I  will  meddle  no  more 
with  that — my  honest  humble  art  teaches  no  such  boldness : 
there  are  too  many  foolish  meddlers  in  physic  and  divinity,  that 
think  themselves  fit  to  meddle  with  hidden  secrets,  and  so  bring 
destruction  to  their  followers.  But  I  will  not  meddle  with  them 
any  further  than  to  wish  them  wiser ;  and  shall  tell  you  next, 
for  I  hope  I  may  be  so  bold,  that  the  tench  is  the  physician  of 
fishes,  for  the  pike  especially :  and  that  the  pike,  being  either 
sick  or  hurt,  is  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  tench.  And  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  tyrant  pike  will  not  be  a  wolf  to  his  physician, 
but  forbears  to  devour  him  though  he  be  never  so  hungry.* 

•  The  notion  that  the  tench  is  "  the  physician  of  fishes'*  is  generally 
prevalent.  Hamilton,  in  the  Naturalist's  Library,  Vol.  VI.,  64,  quotes 
Boccius  as  saying,  *'  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  no  fish  of  prey 
will  t4)uch  the  tench  ;  and  that  it  is  understood  that  the  tench  acts  medi- 
cinally to  other  fish,  by  rubbing  against  them  when  wounded  or  sick. 
Hence  in  Germany,  the  fishermen  call  it  the  doctor-fish."  Moses  Browne, 
in  his  Piscatory  Eclogue  III.,  says  of  the  pike — 

'*  Yet,  howsoever  with  raging  famine  pined. 
The  tench  he  spares,  a  salutary  kind ; 
For  when  by  wounds  distrest  or  sore  disease. 
He  courts  the  fish  medicinal,  for  ease, 
Close  to  his  scales  the  kind  physician  glides, 
And  sweats  a  healing  balsam  from  his  sides." 

Salter  {Angler' $  Guide)  says,  "  Whether  the  forbearance  of  the  pike 
arises  from  respect  to  the  healing  qualities  of  the  tench,  or  from  dislike 
of  the  slimy  matter  on  its  body,  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  the  tench  is  per- 
fectly free  from  the  persecution  of  the  pike  ;  for  I  have  never  known  one 
mutilated  as  other  small  fish  often  are  by  his  teeth.  The  eel  also  foregoes 
his  voracity,  in  regard  to  the  tench,  both  night  and  day,  for  I  have  known 
trimmert  laid  with  Mvtral  sorts  of  fiib,  tnd  both  §•!•  and  pik»  tak«ii  with 
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Thia  fish,  thai  csrries  a  natunl  balwun  in  him  to  cure  both 
hinueir  aod  others,  lovea  yet  to  feed  in  very  Tout  water,  and 
amongst  weeds.  And  yet  I  am  sure  be  eats  pleasantly,  and, 
doubtless,  you  will  think  ao  too,  if  you  taate  bim.  And  I  ahati 
therefore  proceed  to  give  you  some  few,  and  but  a  few  direction! 
bow  to  oatch  tiiia  Tench, 


of  which  I  have  given  Uieae  observations. 

He  will  bite  at  a  paste  made  of  brown  bread  and  boney,  or  at 
a  mar^-wortn,  or  a  lob-worm :  he  inclines  very  much  to'  anjr 
pasta  with  which  tar  is  mixed  :  and  be  will  bite  also  at  a  smaller 
wonn,  with  his  head  nipped  off,  and  a  cod-worm  put  on  the  book 
before  that  worm  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  be  will  also  in  the 
three  hot  months, — for  in  the  nine  colder  be  stirs  not  muoh,— bito 
at  a  flag-worm,  or  at  a  green  gentle ;  but  can  positively  say 
no  more  of  the  tench,  he  being  a  fish  that  I  have  not  often  angled 
ibr  ;  but  I  wish  my  h(niest  scholar  may,  and  be  ever  tbrtunate 
when  he  fishes. 

all  ot  them  but  the  tench."  The  tench  is  lingularl;  t«nv;iiras  of  life,  and 
Daniel  gires  an  account  of  one  found  in  draining  ■  foul  pond,  shut  up  In  a 
hole,  the  ahipe  of  which  he  hid  in  convequence  uaumed  ;  his  length, 
tbirtj-three  inches  ;  his  circumference  almoat  b)  the  tail  twenty-wven 
inchMj  hia  color  vermilion  ;  and  hia  weight  eleven  pounda.  nine  ouncei 
and  a  quarter — more  thui  twice  the  ordinary  weight.  He  wu  sfterwardi 
put  into  a  pond  where  he  throTe  very  well.  Though  Walton  praiee*  bit 
flavor,  it  ii  not  generally  eeteemed,  nor  can  it  well  be.  from  his  foul  haunts. 
Tba  Oermam  call  him,  in  derision,  Ths  Shosinaksr.  Hs  is  not  Imowa 
■inong  VM.—.SM,  Ed. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
OboarvAtions  of  the  Pearch,  and  Directions  how  to  fish  for  him. 

PiscATOR.  The  pearch*  is  a  very  good,  and  a  very  bold-biting 
fish :  he  is  one  of  the  fishes  of  prey,  that,  like  the  pike  and  trout, 
carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth  :  which  is  very  lai^e,  and  he  dare 
venture  to  kill  and  devour  several  other  kinds  of  fish  ;  he  has  a 
hooked  or  hog  back,  which  is  armed  with  sharp  and  stiff  bristles, 
and  all  his  skin  armed  or  covered  over  with  thick,  dry,  hard 
scales;  and  hath,  which  few  other  fish  have,  two  fins  on  his 
back ;  he  is  so  bold,  that  he  will  invade  one  of  his  own  kind, 
which  the  pike  will  not  do  so  willingly  ;  and  you  may  therefore 
easily  believe  him  to  be  a  bold  biter. 

The  pearch  is  of  great  esteem  in  Italy,  saith  Aldrovandus,  and 
especially  the  least  are  there  esteemed  a  dainty  dish.  And  Ges* 
ner  prefers  the  pearch  and  pike  above  the  trout,  or  any  fresh* 
water  fish :  he  says,  the  Germans  have  this  proverb,  "  More 
wholesome  than  a  pearch  of  Rhine :"  and  he  says  the  river- 
pearch  is  so  wholesome,  that  phy9icians  allow  him  to  be  eaten  by 
wounded  men,  or  by  men  in  fevers,  or  by  women  in  child-bed. 

^  Perea  ftuoiatUiM,  This  beautiful  fish  abounds  in  fresh-water  rivers 
and  lakes  Its  name  is  probably  a  contraction  of  Penika.  It  is  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  pearch  of  the  sea,  which  Aristotle  treats  of.  Its  fiesh 
has  always  been  highly  esteemed.  Ausonius,  Monella  (115-9),  praises  it 
«« as  alone  worthy  of  all  river  fishes  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  sea, 
even  with  the  purple  mullet."  The  notion  of  its  health  fulness  as  food, 
quoted  by  our  author  from  Gesner,  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  medical  au- 
tiiors  as  Galen,  De  Alimentorwn  Faeultatibus  (iii.,  28),  Hippocrates,  De 
Vietui  Ratione  (ii.).  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemiiatum  (86).  The  friend- 
ship of  the  pike  for  the  pearch  is  clearly  of  a  negative  kind,  as  he  only 
fears  his  well-armed  back,  and  will  pouch  a  pearch  whose  sharp  fins  are 
cat  off  as  soon  as  any  other  morsel.  Not  only  will  the  pearch  assail  one 
of  his  own  kind,  if  he  can  do  so  with  safety,  but  a  story  is  told  of  one  that 
was  caught  by  his  biting  at  his  own  eye,  which  had  been  torn  out  but  the 
moment  before,  and  affixed  to  the  hook.  Our  pearch  {Percaflaoueent)  is 
a  distinct  ipsoiss.— %4m.  Ed, 
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He  spawns  but  once  a  year,  and  is  by  physicians  held  very 
nutritive  ;  yet  by  many  to  be  hard  of  digestion.  They  abound 
more  in  the  river  Po  and  in  England,  says  Rondeietius,  than 
other  parts ;  and  have  in  their  brain  a  stone  which  is  in  foreign 
parts  sold  by  apothecaries,  being  there  noted  to  be  very  medicin- 
able  against  the  stone  in  the  reins.  These  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
mendations which  some  philosophical  brains  have  bestowed  upon 
the  fresh-water  pearch  :  yet  they  commend  the  sea-pearch,  which 
is  known  by  having  but  one  fin  on  his  back, — of  which,  they  say, 
we  English  see  but  a  few, — ^to  be  a  much  better  fish. 

The  pearch  grows  slowly,  yet  will  grow,  as  I  have  been  credi- 
bly informed,  to  be  almost  two  foot  long ;  for  an  honest  informer 
told  me,  such  a  one  was  not  long  since  taken  by  Sir  Abraham 
Williams,  a  gentleman  of  worth,  and  a  brother  of  the  angle,  that 
yet  lives,  and  I  wish  he  may  :  this  was  a  deep  bodied  fish,  and 
doubtless  durst  have  devoured  a  pike  of  half  his  own  length  :  for 
I  have  told  you,  he  is  a  bold  fish,  such  a  one  as,  but  for  extreme 
hunger,  the  pike  will  not  devour ;  for  to  affright  the  pike,  and 
save  himself,  the  pearch  will  set  up  his  fins,  much  like  as  a  tur- 
key-cock  will  sometimes  set  up  his  tail. 

But,  my  Scholar,  the  pearch  is  not  only  valiant  to  defend  him- 
self, but  he  is,  as  I  said,  a  bold- biting  fish  ;  yet  he  will  not  bite 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year :  he  is  very  abstemious  in  winter,  yet 
will  bite  then  in  the  midst  of  the  day,  if  it  be  warm ;  and  note, 
that  all  fish  bite  best  about  the  midst  of  a  warm  day  in  winter: 
and  he  hath  been  observed  by  some,  not  usually  to  bite  till  the 
mulberry-tree  buds ;  that  is  to  say,  till  extreme  frosts  be  past  the 
spring ;  for  when  the  mulberry-tree  blossoms,  many  gardeners 
observe  their  forward  fruit  to  be  past  the  danger  of  frosts, 
and  some  have  made  the  like  observation  of  the  pearch's  bit- 
ing. 

But  bite  the  pearch  will,  and  that  very  boldly ;  and,  as  one 
has  wittily  observed,  if  there  be  twenty  or  forty  in  a  hole,  they 
may  be  at  one  standing  all  catched  one  aAer  another ;  they  be- 
ing, as  he  says,  like  the  wicked  of  the  world,  not  afraid,  though 
their  fellows  and  companions  perish  in  their  sight.  And  you 
may  observe,  that  they  are  not  like  the  solitary  pike ;  but  love  to 
acGompony  one  another,  and  march  together  in  troops. 
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And  the  baits  for  this  bold  fish 


■re  not  many  ;'  I  mean,  he  will  bite  as  well  at  some  or  at  any 
of  these  three,  as  at  any  or  all  others  whatsoever,  a  worm,  a 
mionaw,  or  a  little  frog,  of  which  you  may  find  many  in  hay- 

*  Pcarch  abouad  in  oui  waten,  and  afibnl  the  leadiett  unuiement  to  the 
antutored  angler;  though,  except  the  large  yellow  peaich^Bodianiu  Fla- 
vacms  of  Mitchill),  they  are  not  much  prized  aa  game  by  the  more  skil 
fu),  who  have  a  taste  for  better  things,  Thig  last  named  are  sametimes 
caught  of  sereral  pounde  weight,  when  Gshing  in  clear  pondi  for  its  nobler 
relative  the  black  ban.  Few  directiops  are  needed  for  peareh  Gahing,  as 
he  ie  so  bold  a  bilcr  as  to  take  anythin>r  that  is  offered ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
inaat  exciting  mode  of  angling  for  him  19  with  the  email  aitiGcial  ivory  or 
mother  of  pearl  minnow,  in  the  whirl  of  the  outward-going  tide  (above 
salt  water,)  about  an  hour  after  it  has  turoed. 

Hiving  named  the  black  bass  of  our  lakes  and  more  northern  riven 
(CentrareAui  Fiueiatiu,  De  Kay),  it  a  impoasible  to  refrain  from  a  brief 
notice  of  that  Gsb  which  is,  next  to  the  Salmo  family,  moet  prized  by  the 
American  angler  in  fresh  waten.  Angling  for  him  may  be  b^un  in  June, 
when  he  is  to  be  found  in  about  fourteen  or  more  feet  of  water,  among  the 
graas.  He  should  be  Gshed  for  with  strong  running  tackle,  the  best  line 
being  of  silk  (braided),  with  a  stout  gut  bottom  (or,  Amerieanice,  leader), 
and  the  rod  tolerably  stiff.  The  boita  are  minnows,  shiners  (dtill  better), 
young  frogs,  and  grasshoppers  (best  of  all).  He  will  also  take  the  worm, 
and  even  peareh  cut  into  slices ;  but,  in  using  these  baits,  the  angler  is 
more  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  ten  desirable  fish.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
vigor  and  liveliness  of  hit  play ;  for  he  will  try  every  art,  even  to  flinging 
himself  high  out  of  water,  that  he  may  shake  off  the  hook ;  and  the  rod 
must  not  be  kept  perpendicular,  but  moved  in  various  directions,  and  some- 
tine*  even  partly  submerged  to  counteract  hii  rushes,  and  hold  him  under 
the  i^rlitce.    His  struggles,  however,do  not  list  long ;  and  Ibe  landing  net 
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tirae ;  and  of  worms,  the  dunghill- worm,  called  a  brandling,  I 
take  to  be  best,  being  well  scoured  in  moss  or  fennel ;  or  he  will 
bite  at  a  worm  that  lies  under  cow-dung,  with  a  bluish  head. 
And  if  you  rove  for  a  pearch  with  a  minnow,  then  it  is  best  to 
be  alive,  you  sticking  your  hook  through  his  back-fin ;  or  a 

may  soon  lift  him  into  the  boat.  Towards  the  first  of  August  he  prefers 
the  rocky  shores,  and  then  should  be  trolled  for  with  the  shiner  and  the 
fly,  a  stiff  twelve-feet  rod  and  balanced  reel,  the  line  being  let  off  to  at 
least  fifty  feet,  and  the  boat  rowed  easily  along.  A  skilful  troller  may, 
taking  his  seat  with  his  face  to  the  stern,  manage  two  rods,  properly  sup- 
ported by  stays  on  the  side  of  the  boat ;  but  then,  when  a  &h  is  struck, 
the  boat  must  be  stopped,  and  the  boatman  made  to  reel  in  the  other  line, 
lest  it  get  fast  to  the  bottom.  The  bass  takes  the  fly  freely ;  a  favorite  fly 
being  made  on  a  stout  hook  (the  fish's  mouth  is  large),  with  wings  of  scar- 
let cloth  and  a  body  of  white  feather.  Other  colors  have  been  tried* 
though  not  to  much  advantage.  But  the  best  fly  is  made  of  scarlet  feather 
or  cloth  (which  is  be'tter),  with  a  piece  of  pickerel's  tongue  cut  in  a  fork, 
80  as  to  hang  from  the  bend  of  the  hook.  This  the  bass  (particularly 
the  Oswego)  take  very  eagerly,  especially  where  the  water  flows  in  a  more 
rapid  current,  as  among  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
late  Dr.  Dewees,  who  was  a  moat  skilful  angler,  used  to  troll  for  them 
with  a  large  sized  kill-devil,  and  most  successfully.  Bass  of  six,  seven, 
and  even  eight  pounds,  will  sometimes  reward  the  fly-troller's  pains  ;  but 
the  usual  size  is  not  more  than  half  so  much. 

Had  we  room  here,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dilate  on  the  noble  sport  of 
fishing  for  the  striped  or  streaked  bass  or  rock  fish  {I^cibrax  Hneatus  of 
Cuvier),  a  sea-fish  which  runs  up  our  rivers  to  spawn,  and  for  size  and  the 
skill  required  to  take  him  corresponds  well  to  the  salmon.  The  utmost 
nicety  and  judgment  in  the  tackle  is  required ;  a  rod  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  moderately  stiff,  the  butt  well  in  hand,  a  clear  running  reel,  holding 
a  hundred  yards  of  stout  silk  line,  a  leader  of  three  strand  gut,  and  the 
snood  single  (though  of  the  strongest  kind).  He  is  fished  for  near  the 
bottom,  with  a  lead  sufficient  to  keep  the  line  well  down  ;  and  the  baits 
vary  with  the  season;  shad-roe,  where  that  fish  spawns  (spring  and  fall), 
shrimp,  soft  crabs  (in  August),  clams  (in  the  fall,  when  the  killy-fish  is 
also  used),  young  eels  (a  favorite  bait  at  the  Schuylkill  Fairmount  dam), 
&c.  When  the  fish  is  hooked,  he  is  not  yet  caught,  nor  will  be,  if  the 
rod  is  not  managed  by  a  cool,  skilful  hand.  They  are  thus  taken  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  weight ;  and  with  the  hand-line  even  of  twice  that 
size  or  more.  It  is  said,  that  a  gentleman  not  far  from  New  York,  whose 
body,  like  that  of  TuUy's  son-in-law,  is  not  as  large  as  his  spirit,  oaptured 
one  very  nearly  as  long  as  himself.  An  American  need  not  be  told,  that  the 
flavor  of  this  fish  is  very  highly  prized,  or  that  it  has  attained  to 
ninety  pounds  weight.  Excellent  directions  for  taking  the  striped  baas 
maybe  found  in  the  .American  Jlngler'g  Gvid^. —  Jfm.  Ed. 
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minnow  with  the  hook  in  his  upper  lip,  and  letting  him  swim  up 
and  down  about  mid- water,  or  a  little  lower,  and  you  still  keep- 
ing him  to  about  that  depth  by  a  cork,  which  ought  not  to  be  a 
▼ery  little  one :  and  the  like  way  you  are  to  fish  for  the  pearch 
with  a  small  frog,  your  hook  being  fastened  through  the  skin  of 
his  leg,  towards  the  upper  part  of  it :  and  lastly,  I  will  give  you 
but  this  advice,  that  you  give  the  pearch  time  enough  when  he 
bites,  for  there  was  scarce  ever  any  angler  that  has  given  him 
too  much.  And  now  I  think  best  to  rest  myself,  for  I  have 
almost  spent  my  spirits  with  talking  so  long. 

Ven.  Nay,  good  Master,  one  fish  more ;  for  you  see  it  rains 
still,  and  you  know  our  angles  are  like  money  put  to  usury  ;  they 
may  thrive,  though  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing  but  talk  and  enjoy 
one  another.     Come,  come,  the  other  fish,  good  Master. 

Pisc.  But,  Scholar,  have  you  nothing  to  mix  with  this  dis- 
course, which  grows  both  tedious  and  tiresome  ?  Shall  I  have 
nothing  from  you,  that  seem  to  have  both  a  good  memory  and  a 
cheerful  spirit. 

Ven.  Yes,  Master,  I  will  speak  you  a  copy  of  verses  that 
were  made  by  Doctor  Donne,  and  made  to  show  the  world  that 
he  could  make  soil  and  smooth  verses  when  he  thought  smootli- 
ness  worth  his  labor ;  and  I  love  them  the  better,  because  they 
allude  to  rivers,  and  fish,  and  fishing.     They  be  these : 

Come  lint  unth  mey  and  he  my  fove, 
Afid  we  will  some  new  plectsures  prove. 
Of  golden  sands,  and  crystal  brooks. 
With  silken  lines,  and  silver  hooks. 

There  will  the  river  whispering  run, 
Warm*d  by  thy  eyes  more  than  the  sun  ; 
And  there  the  enamelFdJish  wUl  stay. 
Begging  themselves  they  may  betray. 

When  thou  wilt  swim  in  that  live  bath. 
Each  fish,  which  ev*ry  channel  hath. 
Most  amorously  to  thee  will  swim. 
Gladder  to  catch  thee,  than  thou  him. 

If  ihou  to  be  so  seen  h^st  loath 

By  sun  or  moon,  thou  darl^nest  both  ; 
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Jtnd  if  mine  eyet  hate  leave  to  Me, 
I  need  not  their  tight  f  having  thee. 

Let  others  freexe  with  angling'reede, 
And  cut  their  leg$  with  thells  and  toeedst 
Or  treacherously  poor  fiih  beset. 
With  strangling  snares,  or  windowy  net  : 

Let  coarse  bold  hands,  from  slimy  nest. 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  outtDrest ; 
Let  curious  traitors  sleaoe  silk  flies. 
To  *unteh  poor  teand'ring  fishes  eyes  : 

For  thee,  thou  need*st  no  such  deceit. 
For  thou  thyself  art  thine  oum  bait : 
That  fish  that  is  not  catch*d  thereby. 
Is  wiser,  far,  alas!  than  /.* 

Pisc.  Well  remembered,  honest  Scholar ;  I  thank  you  fi>r 
these  choice  verses,  which  I  have  heard  formerly,  but  had  quite 
forgot,  till  they  were  recovered  by  your  happy  memory.  Well, 
being  I  have  now  rested  myself  a  little,  I  will  make  you  some 
requital,  by  telling  you  some  observations  of  the  eel ;  for  it  rains 
still ;  and  because,  as  you  say  our  angles  are  as  money  put  to 
use,  that  thrives  when  we  play,  therefore  we'll  sit  still  and  enjoy 
ourselves  a  little  longer  under  this  honeysuckle  hedge. 

*  This  is  the  song  already  referred  to  as  having  been  written  by  Donne 
in  imitation  of  Kit  Marlowe's.  There  are  some  verbal  variations  from 
Donne's  own  version,  particularly  "  enamelled"  fop  "  enamored,"  in  the 
third  line  of  the  second  verse.  Some  of  Donne's  earlier  poems  have  a 
most  startling  freedom  as  compared  with  his  general  character. — Jim,  Kd^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ObseiYatioiis  of  the  Eel*  and  other  fish  that  want  scales ;  and  how  to  Fish 

for  them. 

PiscATOR.  It  is  agreed  by  most  men,  that  the  eel*  is  a  most 
dainty  fish  ;  the  Romans  have  esteemed  her  the  Helena  of  their 
feasts,  and  some  the  queen  of  palate  pleasure.     But  most  men 

*  Ang^Ua  Vulgaris,  Anguila  from  Anguis,  a  snake.  No  great  favor- 
ite with  the  angler,  but  curious  from  its  natural  history,  classical  associa- 
tions, and  great  cunning.  The  notion  of  its  being  bred  otherwise  than 
other  animals,  is  not  now  believed ;  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
eels  being  found  in  pools  where  they  could  not  have  been  bred,  is  relieved 
by  facts  showing  that  they  have  been  known  at  times  to  leave  the  loater, 
seeking  for  new  dwelling  places.  Jessie  {Oleaninga  in  Natural  History^ 
2d  Series)  says,  that  "  near  Bristol  there  is  a  large  pond  with  a  large  tree 
growing  upon  its  banks,  the  branches  of  which  hang  down  into  the  water, 
and  by  means  of  these  branches,  the  young  eels  ascend  into  the  tree, 
and  thence  let  themselves  drop  into  the  stream  below  the  dam.  The  tree 
at  times  seemed  alive,  from  the  numbers  of  young  eels  upon  it.'*  Yarrell 
days  that  **  there  is  no  doubt  eels  occasionally  quit  the  water ;  and  where 
the  grass  meadows  are  wet  from  dew  or  other  causes,  travel  during  the 
night  over  the  moist  surface  in  search  of  food  or  to  change  their  situation." 
The  beat  ichthyologists  now  agree  that  the  eel  produces  its  young  by  spawn- 
ing, and  two  migrations  of  eels  have  been  ascertained — the  one  in  the  au- 
tumn to  the  sea  by  the  adult  eels,  as  is  believed,  for  the  purpose  of  depo- 
siting their  spawn  ;  the  other  in  the  spring,  of  very  small  eels.  Whether 
the  adult  eels  return  up  the  rivers  is  not  so  certain,  though  some  good  ob- 
servers believe  that  they  do  (see  Yarrel,  Jessie's  Gleanings  in  JVatural 
Hiatory,  2d  Series,  &c.)  The  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
were  various  ;  Aristotle  {JVat.  Hist.,  IV.  II.)  thought  that  they  sprung  from 
the  mud  in  which  they  were  to  lie — hence  their  Greek  name  iyx'^^f  ^^^ 
IXvt,  mud ;  Pliny,  that  they  were  propagated  from  particles  which  they 
rubbed  off  from  their  bodies  against  the  rocks ;  Oppian,  a  closer  observer, 
says  :— 


c« 


strange  the  productions  of  the  eely  race. 
That  knows  no  sex,  yet  love  the  close  embrace ; 
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differ  about  their  breeding :  some  say  they  breed  by  generation, 
as  other  fish  do ;  and  others,  that  they  breed  as  some  worms 
do,  of  mud  ;  as  rats  and  mice  and  many  other  living  creatures 

Their  folded  lengths  thej  round  each  other  twine, 
Twist  amorous  knots,  and  shiny  bodies  join ; 
Till  the  close  strife  brings  off  a  frothy  juice. 
The  seed  that  must  their  wriggling  kind  produce.'* 

Book  1,  849—^  Jonet^M, 

Athenaeus  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  notion  that  they  are  bred  from 
dew  (as  Helmont  thought),  is  probably  taken  from  young  eels  being  seen 
among  the  grass,  as  before  stated.  Homer  is  thought  to  have  distinguished 
between  eels  and  fish  (Iliad  xxiii.,  204),  SyxeXvis  n  gai  ix^vss,  but  I 
question  whether  it  is  more  than  a  habit  of  speech  common  among  our- 
seLves.  The  lamprey  of  the  ancients  {Petromyzon  Marintu),  though 
an  eel-shaped  fish,  is  not  properly  an  eel,  but  belongs  to  the  Chondropte- 
rygii.  The  muraena,  a  beautifully  marked  species,  was,  as  has  been  stated 
in  our  Bib.  Pref.,  very  highly  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  and  called  by 
them  the  Helen  of  their  feasts,  from  which  its  scientific  name  has  been 
taken.  Eels  figure  largely  in  the  classic  writers,  and  the  best  were  taken 
in  the  Strymon,  near  Aristotle's  birth-place,  and  in  the  Copais,  a  Bceotian 
lake.  Some  of  the  most  severe  hits  at  his  countrymen,  by  Aristophanes, 
are  taken  from  their  fondness  for  eels.  It  may  also  amuse  the  reader  to 
know  that  several  proverbs  drawn  from  eels  are  at  least  as  old  as  that 
comic  dramatist ;  thus,  Athenaeus  preserves  a  comparison  from  one  of  his 
lost  comedies,  "  as  slippery  as  an  eel ;"  and  Simonides,  in  one  of  his  Iam- 
bics, has  the  same.  "  To  fish  in  troubled  waters,"  is  also  found  in  Aristo- 
phanes, The  Knights,  661,  when  he  compares  persons  that  trouble  the 
state  for  the  sake  of  personal  advancement,  to  eel  fishers,  who  stir  up  the 
mud.  Archilochus  also,  according  to  Athenaeus,  speaks  of  "  catching 
blind  eels  ;"  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  tiny  species  of  lamprey  (the 
Lancelet  of  Yarrell)  which,  like  the  catfish  of  the  Kentucky  Cave,  has  no 
eyes. 

Aldrovandus  describes  a  mode  of  catching  eels  as  practised  in  Holland, 
which  corresponds  exactly  to  what  we  call  bobbing— that  is,  by  letting 
down  from  a  boat  at  night  into  the  water  a  number  of  large  worms 
threaded  together  in  a  knot  {glomerative  coliigatcis)^  which  t«mpt  the 
eels  to  bite  so  strongly  that  they  are  drawn  up  in  great  numbers ;  but  the 
strangest  mode  of  fishing  for  the  eel,  is  that  related  by  Oppian,  Halieuties 
(iv.,  450 — 61),  as  used  by  boys  :  the  youth  t^kes  a  long  fresh  sheep's  gut, 
and  lets  down  one  end  of  it  into  the  water ;  the  eel  greedily  sucks  in 
the  pleasing  bait,  when  the  fisher  blows  up  the  gut,  which,  dilating  the 
eel's  mouth  and  throat,  he  is  easily  drawn  up.  i£lian,  JVat.  Animal. 
(ziv. ,  8),  details  the  process,  and  says  that  it  is  common  among  the  eel  fisheia 
of  the  Po.    The  eel  pot  or  basket  is  well  known ;  but  perhaps  nowhere 
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are  bred  in  Egypt,  by  the  sun's  heat,  when  it  shines  upon  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  Nilus  ;  or  out  of  the  putrefaction  of  the 
earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  Those  that  deny  thera  to  breed 
by  generation  as  other  fish  do,  ask,  if  any  man  ever  saw  an  eel 
to  have  a  spawn  or  melt :  and  they  are  answered,  that  they  may 
be  as  certain  of  their  breeding  as  if  they  had  seen  them  spawn  ; 
for  they  say,  that  they  are  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts  fit  for 
generation,  like  other  fish,  but  so  small  as  not  to  be  easily  dis- 
cerned by  reason  of  their  fatness  ;  but  that  discerned  they  may 
be,  and  that  the  he  and  she-eel  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
fins.  And  Rondeletius  says,  he  has  seen  eels  cling  together  like 
dew-worms. 

And  others  say  that  eels,  growing  old,  breed  other  eels  out  of 
the  corruption  of  their  own  age ;  which.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says, 
exceeds  not  ten  years.  And  others  say,  that  as  pearls  are  made 
of  glutinous  dew-drops,  which  are  condensed  by  the  sun's  heat 
in  those  countries  ;  so  eels  are  bred  of  a  particular  dew,  falling 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June  on  the  banks  of  some  particular 
ponds  or  rivers,  adapted  by  nature  for  that  end,  which  in  a  few 
days  are  by  the  sun's  heat  turned  into  eels ;  and  some  of  the 
ancients  have  called  the  eels  that  are  thus  bred,  the  ofispring  of 
Jove.  I  have  seen  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in  a  river  not  far 
from  Canterbury,  some  parts  of  it  covered  over  with  young  eels, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  straw  ;  and  these  eels  did  1^  on  the  top 
of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  are  said  to  be  in  the  sun  :  and  I 
have  heard  the  like  of  other  rivers,  as  namely  in  Severn,  where 
they  are  called  yelvers  ;  and  in  a  pond  or  mere  near  Stafifbrd- 
shire,  where  about  a  set  time  in  summer,  such  small  eels  abound 
ao  much,  that  many  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  that  inhabit  near 
to  it,  take  such  eels  out  of  this  mere  with  sieves  or  sheets,  and 


are  greater  numbers  of  eels  taken  than  at  Fulton,  on  the  Oswego  river, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  fall  and  many  saw-mills.  A  rude  crib  is 
made  of  pine  slats,  through  which  the  whole  water  that  drives  the  mill  is 
turned  at  night.  As  that  river  drains  many  lakes  of  middle  New  York, 
the  eels  pass  down  it  on  their  migration  to  the  sea  in  vast  multitudes,  and 
run  into  the  cribs,  which  detain  them  until  the  morning,  when  not  unfire- 
quently  barrels  full  are  taken  out.  They  are  then  salted  down,  and  highly 
prized  aa  food  by  the  country  round. — .Sm.  Ed. 
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make  a  kind  of  eel-cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  like  as  bread.  And 
Gesner  quotes  venerable  Bede*  to  say,  that  in  England  there  is  an 
island  called  Ely,  by  reason  of  the  innumerable  number  of  eels 
that  breed  in  it.  But  that  eels  ma}''  be  bred,  as  some  worms  and 
some  kind  of  bees  and  wasps  are,  either  of  dew,  or  out  of  the 
corruption  of  the  earth,  seems  to  be  made  probable  by  the  bar- 
nacles and  young  goslings  bred  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  rotten 
planks  of  an  old  ship,  and  hatched  of  trees  ;  both  which  are  re- 
lated for  truths  by  Du  Bartas  and  Lobel,f  and  also  by  our  learned 
Camden,  and  laborious  Gerard:}:  in  his  Herbal. 

It  is  said  by  Rondeletius,  that  those  eels  that  are  bred  in 
rivers  that  relate  to,  or  be  nearer  to  the  sea,  never  return  to 
the  fresh  waters,  as  the  salmon  does  always  desire  to  do,  when 
they  have  once  tasted  the  salt  water ;  and  I  do  the  more  easily 
believe  this,  because  I  am  certain  that  powdered  beef  is  a  most 
excellent  bait  to  catch  an  eel ;  and  though  Sir  Francis  Bacon 

*  Beda  or  Bede,  Bumamed  the  Venerable,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  Durham,  where  he  was  educated  from  infancy,  under  St.  John 
of  Beverly.  After  a  life  spent  in  the  closest  study,  he  died  in  his  cell. 
May,  735,  aged  63.  His  works,  in  Latin,  fill  eight  volumes  folio ;  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  his  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  time  of 
Julius  CflBsar  to  his  own.  Commentaries  on  Scripture,  &.c.  He  wrote  ra- 
pidly and  at|ttned  great  learning,  but  his  style  is  inelegant,  and  he  was 
credulous  ana  superstitious. — Hawkins  and  others. 

t  Lohel,  sometimes  called  TObel,  but  more  correctly  Matthias  de  Lobel, 
a  native  of  Lisle,  who  studied  at  Montpelier,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Rondele- 
tius. He  was  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  principally  as  a  botanist.  Aft^ 
travelling  extensively,  he  visited  .England  by  invitation  of  James  I.,  who 
appointed  him  his  botanist  and  physician.  He  superintended  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  of  Lord  Zouch  at  Hackney,  and  in  1570  published  at  London 
his  JVova  Siirpium  Adversaria,  afterwards  Plantarum  seu  Siirpittm  Hi»' 
toriat  which,  with  his  Adversaria,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  1576.  He 
wrote  some  other  works,  and  died  1616,  aged  78. 

}  John  Gerhard  was  a  surgeon  in  London,  one  of  the  first  English  bota- 
nists. In  1597  he  published  his  great  work,  ITie  Herball,  or  Generafi 
Historic  of  Plantes,  fol.,  and  two  years  after  a  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
Herbs,  fye.,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred,  raised  and  naturalized  by 
himself  in  his  garden  in  Holborn.  The  Herball  was  printed  in  London 
1633,  fol.,  and  the  citation  is  from  lib.  iii.,  171,  On  the  Goose  tree,  bar^ 
nacle  tree,  or  the  tree  bearing  geese,  which  has  a  curious  wood  cut.— 
Hawkins  and  others. 
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will  allow  the  eel's  life  to  be  but  ten  years,  yet  he,  in  his 
History  of  Life  and  Death,  mentions  a  lamprey  belonging  to  the 
Roman  emperor  to  be  made  tame,  and  so  kept  for  almost 
threescore  years  ;  and  that  such  useful  and  pleasant  observations 
were  made  of  this  lamprey,  that  Crassus  the  orator,  who  kept 
her,  lamented  her  death.*  And  we  read  in  Doctor  Hakewill, 
that  Hortensius  was  seen  to  weep  at  the  death  of  a  lamprey  that 
he  had  kept  long,  and  loved  exceedingly. 

It  is  granted  by  all,  or  most  men,  that  eels  for  about  six  months, 
that  is  to  say,  the  six  cold  months  of  the  year,  stir  not  up  and 
down,  neither  in  the  rivers  nor  in  the  pools  in  which  they  usually 
are  ;  but  get  into  the  soft  earth  or  mud,  and  there  many  of  them 
together  bed  themselves,  and  live  without  feeding  upon  any- 
,  thing,  as  I  have  told  you  some  swallows  have  been  observed 
to  do  in  hollow  trees  for  those  cold  six  months ;  and  this,  the 
eel  and  swallow  do,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  winter  weather : 
for  Gesner  quotes  Albertus  to  say,  that  in  the  year  1125,  that 
year's  winter  being  more  cold  than  usually,  eels  did  by  nature's 
instinct  get  out  of  the  water  into  a  stack  of  hay  in  a  meadow 
upon  dry  ground,  and  there  bedded  themselves,  but  yet  at  last  a 
frost  killed  them.  And  our*  Camden  relates,  that  in  Lanca- 
shire fishes  were  digged  out  of  the  earth  with  spades,  where  no 
water  was  near  to  the  place.  I  shall  say  little  more  of  the  eel, 
but  that,  as  it  is  observed,  he  is  impatient  of  cold ;  so  it  hath 
been  observed,  that  in  warm  weather  an  eel  has  been  known  to 
live  five  days  out  of  the  water. 

And  lastly,  let  me  tell  you  that  some  curious  searchers  into 
the  nature  of  fish  observe,  that  there  be  several  sorts  or  kinds 
of  eels,  as  the  silver  eel,  and  green  or  greenish  eel,  with  which 
the  river  of  Thames  abounds,  and  those  are  called  grigs ;  and 
a  blackish  eel,  whose  head  is  more  flat  and  bigger  than  ordi- 

*  Walton  alludes  to  the  story  told  in  Lord  Bacon's  Apothegms  (215),  of 
Crassus  retorting  upon  Domitius,  who  ridiculed  him  for  weeping  over  a 
pet  murena  of  his  which  had  died — *'  That's  more  than  you  did  for 
both  your  wives.*'  Plutarch  {JDt  Soltr,  ^nim.)  says  it  was  a  mullet,  and 
fhat  Domitius  had  buried  three  wives.  The  reader  will  perceive  the  ana- 
chronism into  which  Walton  has  fallen  by  confounding  Domitius  with  the 
Emperor  Domitian.    The  fish  belonged  to  Crassus  himself. — Am.  Ed, 

9* 
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nary  eels ;  and  also  an  eel  whose  fins  are  reddish,  and  hut  sel- 
dom taken  in  this  nation,  and  yet  taken  sometimes  :  these  several 
kinds  of  eels  are,  say  some,  diversely  hrcd  ;  as  namely,  out  of 
the  corruption  of  the  earth,  and  some  hy  dew,  and  other  ways, 
as  I  have  said  to  you  :  and  yet  it  is  affirmed  by  some  for  certain, 
that  the  silver  eel  is  bred  by  generation,  but  not  by  spawning  as 
other  fish  do,  but  that  her  brood  come  alive  from  her,  being 
then  little  live  eels,  no  bigger  nor  longer  than  a  pin :  and  I 
have  had  too  many  testimonies  of  this  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it 
myself;  and  if  I  thought  it  needful  I  might  prove  it,  but  I  think  it 
is  needless. 

And  this  eel,  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  to  you,  may  be 
caught  with  divers  kinds  of  baits ;  as,  namely,  with  powdered 
beef,  with  a  lob  or  garden-worm,  with  a  minnow,  or  gut  of  a  hen, 
chicken,  or  the  guts  of  any  fish,  or  with  almost  anything,  for  he 
is  a  greedy  fish  :  but  the  eel  may  be  caught  especially  with  a 
little,  a  very  little  lamprey,  which  some  call  a  pride,  and  may 
in  the  hot  months  be  found  many  of  them  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  in  many  mud-heaps  in  other  rivers,  yea,  almost  as  usually 
as  one  finds  worms  in  a  dunghill. 

Next  note,  that  the  eel  seldom  stirs  in  the  day,  but  then  hides 
himself;  and  therefore  he  is  usually  caught  by  night,  with  one 
of  these  baits  of  which  I  have  spoken :  and  may  be  then 
caught  by  laying  hooks,  which  you  are  to  fasten  to  the  bank,  or 
twigs  of  a  tree  ;  or  by  throwing  a  string  cross  the  stream  with 
many  hooks  at  it,  and  those  baited  with  the  aforesaid  baits,  and 
a  clod,  or  plummet,  or  stone,  thrown  into  the  river  with  this  line, 
that  so  you  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  some  fixed  place, 
and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag  hook  or  otherwise  :  but  these 
things  are  indeed  too  common  to  be  spoken  of,  and  an  hour's 
fishing  with  any  angler  will  teach  you  better,  both  for  these  and 
many  other  common  things  in  the  practical  part  of  angling, 
than  a  week's  discourse.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  direc- 
tion for  taking  the  eel,  by  telling  you,  that  in  a  warm  day  in 
summer,  I  have  taken  many  a  good  eel  by  snigling,  and  have 
been  much  pleased  with  that  sport. 

And  because  you  that  are  but  a  young  angler  know  not  what 
snigling  is,  I  will  now  teach  it  to  you.     You  remember  1  told 
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you  that  eels  do  not  usually  stir  in  the  day-time,  for  then  they 
hide  themselves  under  some  covert,  or  under  boards  or  planks 
about  flood  gates,  or  wears,  or  mills,  or  in  holes  in  the  river 
banks ;  so  that  you  observing  your  time  in  a.  warm  day,  when 
the  water  is  lowest,  may  take  a  strong  small  hook,  tied  to  a  slrc«ig 
line,  or  to  a  string  about  a  yard  long  ;  and  then  into  one  of  these 
holes,  or  between  any  boards  about  a  mill,  or  under  any  great 
stone  or  plank,  or  any  place  where  you  think  an  eel  may  hide  or 
shelter  herself,  you  may  with  the  help  of  a  short  stick  put  in 
your  bait,  but  leisurely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  conveniently ; 
and  it  is  scarce  to  be  doubted,  but  that  if  there  be  an  eel  within 
the  sight  of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  instantly,  and  as  certainly  goi^ 
it ;  and  you  need  not  doubt  to  have  him,  if  you  pull  him  not  out 
of  the  hole  too  quickly,  but  pull  him  out  by  degrees ;  for  he  lying 
folded  double  in  his  hole,  will  with  the  help  of  his  tail  break  all, 
unless  you  give  him  time  to  be  wearied  with  pulling,  and  so  get 
him  out  by  degrees,  not  pulling  too  hard. 

And  to  commute  for  your  patient  hearing  this  long  direoUoD,  I 
shall  next  tell  you  how  to  make  this  Eel 


K  most  excellent  dish  of  meat. 

First,  wash  him  in  water  and  salt,  then  pull  oS'his  skin  below 
his  vent  or  navel,  and  not  much  further  ;  having  done  that,  take 
out  his  guts  as  clean  as  you  can,  but  wash  him  not:  then  give 
him  three  or  four  scotches  with  a  knife,  and  then  put  into  his 
belly  and  those  scotches,  sweet  herbs,  an  anchovy,  and  a  little 
nutmeg  grated,  or  cut  very  small ;  and  your  herbs  and  aacbo> 
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vies  must  also  be  cut  very  small,  and  mixed  with  good  butter 
and  salt ;  having  done  this,  then  pull  his  skin  over  him  all  but 
his  head,  which  you  are  to  cut  off,  to  the  end  you  may  tie  his 
skin  about  that  part  where  his  head  grew  ;  and  it  must  be  so 
tied  as  to  keep  all  his  moisture  within  his  skin  :  and  having  done 
this,  tie  him  with  tape  or  packthread  to  a  spit,  and  roast  him 
leisurely,  and  baste  him  with  water  and  salt  till  his  skin  breaks, 
and  then  with  butter ;  and  having  roasted  him  enough,  let  what 
was  put  into  his  belly,  and  what  he  drips,  be  his  sauce. 

S.  F.* 

When  I  go  to  dress  an  eel  thus,  I  wish  he  were  as  long  and 
big  as  that  which  was  caught  in  Peterborough  river  in  the  year 
1067,  which  was  a  yard  and  three  quarters  long.  If  you  will 
not  believe  me,  then  go  and  see  at  one  of  the  cofiee-houses  in 
King-street  in  Westminster. 

But  now  let  me  tell  you,  that  though  the  eel  thus  dressed  be 
noi  only  excellently  good,  but  more  harmless  than  any  other 
way ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  physicians  account  the  eel  dangerous 
meat  ;f  I  will  advise  you,  therefore,  as  Solomon  says,  of  honey, 
"  Hast  thou  found  it,  eat  no  more  than  is  sufficient,  lest  thou  sur- 
feit ;  for  it  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey. "if  And  let  me  add 
this,  that  the  uncharitable  Italian  bids  us  <^  give  eels  and  no  wine 
to  our  enemies." 

*  Neither  the  instructions  for  dressing  the  eel,  nor  the  obserrations  on 
the  flounder,  the  chaT)  and  the  guiniad,  given  here,  occur  in  the  first 
edition. 

t  The  extreme  grossness  of  the  eel's  flesh  is  the  reason  of  its  unhealth- 
fulness.  Among  the  curious  fancies  respecting  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  eel,  is  one  of  Pliny's,  gravely  vouched  for  by  Galen,  De  BemcdHB 
Parabilibut  (iii.,  p.  540,  ed,  Kuhn),  that  wine  in  which  eels  have  been 
suflbcated  cures  Aiabit  of  drunkenness.  On  the  other  hand,  in  3^  Sa- 
lemian  School  of  JRegimen,  we  read : 

**  To  eat  of  eels  will  make  you  hoarse 
(A  learned  doctor  doth  discourse), 
But  then  'twill  soon  relieve  the  pain. 
To  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink  again." — (88-91.) 

^m.  Ed. 

X  Proverbs  xxv.,  10.    The  text  is  not  accurstely  quoted. 
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And  I  will  beg  a  little  more  of  your  attention  to  tell  you,  that 
AldioTandus  and  divers  physicians  commend  the  eel  very  much 
for  medicine,  though  not  for  meat.  But  let  me  tell  you  one  oh- 
servation,  that  the  eel  is  never  out  of  season,  as  trouts  and  most 
other  fish  are  at  set  times ;  at  least  most  eels  are  not. 

I  might  here  speak  of  many  other  fish  whose  shape  and  nature 
are  much  like  the  eel,  and  frequent  both  the  sea  and  fresh  rivers ; 
as  namely,  the  lamprel,  the  lamprey,  and  the  lamperne ;  as  also 
of  the  mighty  Conger,  taken  often  in  Severn  about  Gloucester ; 
and  might  also  tell  in  what  high  esteem  many  of  them  are  for 
the  curiosity  of  their  taste :  but  these  are  not  so  proper  to  be 
talked  of  by  me,  because  they  make  us  anglers  no  sport ;  there- 
fore I  will  let  them  alone,  as  the  Jews  do,  to  whom  they  are  for- 
bidden by  their  law.* 

And,  Scholar,  there  is  also  a  fiounder,f  a  sea-fish,  which  will 
wander  very  far  into  fresh  rivers,  and  there  lose  himself,  and 
dwell  and  thrive  to  a  hand's  breadth,  and  almost  twice  so  long  ; 
a  fish  without  scales,  and  most  excellent  meat ;  and  a  fish  that 
afibrds  much  sport  to  the  angler,  with  any  small  worm,  but  espe- 
cially a  little  bluish  worm,  gotten  out  of  marsh-ground  or  mea- 
dows, which  should  be  well  scoured  ;  but  this,  though  it  be  most 
excellent  meat,  yet  it  wants  scales,  and  is,  as  I  told  you,  therefore 
an  abomination  to  the  Jews. 

But,  Scholar,  there  is  a  fish  that  they  in  Lancashire  boast 
very  much  of,  called  a  char,:^  taken  there,  and  I  think  there  only, 

*  Fish  with  scales  were  clean,  those  without  unclean,  by  the  law  of 
Moses.    Levit.  zi.,  9,  10 ;  Deut.  xiv.,  9,  lO.—^m,  Ed, 

t  The  flounder  (in  Walton,  Plaieasa  Vuigaria),  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties  in  our  waters,  afibrds  brisk  and  pleasant  sport,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  in  the  Long  Island  bays,  when  they  are  often 
taken  weighing  five  pounds,  some  say  more.  They  are  fished  for  at  bot- 
tom, with  muscles,  crabs  or  clams,  and  the  worm.  The  hook  should  be 
small,  as  is  the  flounder's  mouth. — Am.  Ed, 

X  The  charr,  Salmo  Salvelinus,  and,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  the 
Ombre  Chevalier  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, in  some  of  the  Scotch  lochs,  and  in  many  of  the  Irish.  The 
most  successful  mode  of  fishing  for  them  is  trolling  with  a  minnow  on 
a  long  line  sunk  deep  in  the  water ;  though  it  sometimes  takes  the  fly.  It 
is  pronounced  by  Hofland  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Salmonids.    Tlie  com- 
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in  a  mere  called  Winander-mere ;  a  mere,  says  Camden,  that  is 
the  largest  in  this  nation,  being  ten  miles  in  length,  and  some  say, 
as  smooth  in  the  bottom  as  if  it  were  paved  with  polished  marble. 
This  fish  never  exceeds  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  it 
is  spotted  like  a  trout,  and  has  scarce  a  bone  but  on  the  back : 
but  this,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  it  make  the  angler  sport, 
yet  I  would  have  you  take  notice  of  it,  because  it  is  a  rarity, 
and  of  so  high  esteem  with  persons  of  great  note. 

Nor  would  I  have  you  ignorant  of  a  rare  fish  called  a  guiniad,* 
of  which  I  shall  tell  you  what  Camden  and  others  speak.  The 
river  Dee,  which  runs  by  Chester,  springs  in  Merionethshire ; 
and,  as  it  runs  towards  Chester,  it  runs  through  Pemble-mere, 
which  is  a  large  water  :  and  it  is  observed,  that  though  the  river 
Dee  abounds  with  salmon,  and  the  Pemble«mere  with  the  guiniad, 
yet  there  is  never  any  salmon  caught  in  the  mere,  nor  a  guiniad 
in  the  river.  And  now  my  next  observation  shall  be  of  the 
barbel. 

mon  size  of  the  charr  is  about  twelve  inches,  but  it  sometimes  attains  the 
•dength  of  two  feet. — Am.  Ed. 

*  The  gwyniad  is  of  the  genus  Coregonus,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  Coregontu  Fera  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  analogues  in  our  waten 
are  the  exquisite  white  fish  of  the  lakes,  and  the  delicious  Otsego  bass. 

The  gwyniad  is  called  whiting  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  sewin  in 
Scotland.  The  statement  that  the  salmon  is  never  taken  in  Pemble-mere, 
and  the  gwyniad  never  in  the  river.  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  states,  upon  good 
authority  to  be  erroneous. — Am,  Ed, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Obserrations  pf  the  Barbel,  and  Directions  how  to  fish  for  him. 

PiscATOR.  The  barbel*  is  so  called,  says  Gesner,  by  reason  of 
his  barb  or  wattles  at  his  mouth,  which  are  under  his  nose  or 
chaps.  He  is  one  of  those  leather-mouthed  fishes  that  I  told  you 
of,  that  does  very  seldom  break  his  hold  if  he  be  once  hooked  ; 
but  he  is  so  strong,  that  he  will  oflen  break  both  rod  and  line,  if 
he  proves  to  be  a  big  one. 

But  a  barbel,  though  he  be  of  a  fine  shape,  and  looks  big,  yet 
he  is  not  counted  the  best  fish  to  eat,  neither  for  his  wholesome- 
ness  nor  his  taste  ;  but  the  male  is  reputed  much  better  than  the 
female,  whose  spawn  is  very  hurtful,  as  I  will  presently  declare 
to  you. 

They  flock  together  like  sheep,  and  are  at  the  worst  in  April, 
about  which  time  they  spawn,  but  quickly  grow  to  be  in  season. 
He  is  able  to  live  in  the  strongest  shifts  of  the  water,  and  in 
summer  they  love  the  shallowest  and  sharpest  streams  ;  and  love 
to  lurk  under  weeds,  and  to  feed  on  gravel  against  a  rising 
ground,  and  will  root  and  dig  in  the  sands  with  his  nose  like  a 
hog,  and  there  nests  himself:  yet  sometimes  he  retires  to  deep 
and  swift  bridges,  or  flood-gates,  or  wears,  where  he  will  nest 
himself  t  amongst  piles,  or  in  the  hollow  places,  and  take  such 

•  Barbel,  Cyprinus  Barbus  of  Linnsus.  The  weight  of  the  barbel  is 
fi'om  two  to  eighteen  pounds,  though  they  are  said  to  grow  larger.  Block 
speaks  of  their  having  been  caught  in  the  Danube  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
long.  Ausoni  us,  Mosella  (91-6),  says  that  the  barbel  greatly  improves  with 
age. — Am,  Ed. 

t  Darcy,  who  kept  a  music  shop  at  Oxford,  used  to  take  barbel  by  div- 
ing in  a  deep  hole  near  the  Four  Streams.  He  said  that  many  of  these 
fish  lay  with  their  heads  against  the  bank  in  parallel  lines,  like  horses  in 
their  stalls.  They  were  not  disturbed  at  his  approach,  but  allowed  him  to 
come  close  and  select  the  finest  of  them. — A*eto  Monthly  Mag,,  1820,  p. 
II. 
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hold  of  moss  or  weeds,  that  be  the  water  never  so  swift,  it  is  not 
able  to  force  him  from  the  place  that  he  contends  for.  This  is 
his  constant  custom  in  summer,  when  he  and  most  living  crea- 
tures sport  themselves  in  the  sun :  but  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
then  he  forsakes  the  swifl  streams  and  shallow  waters,  and  by 
degrees  retires  to  those  parts  of  the  river  that  are  quiet  and 
deeper ;  in  which  places,  and  I  think  about  that  time,  he  spawns, 
and,  as  I  have  formerly  told  you,  with  the  help  of  the  melter, 
hides  his  spawn  or  eggs  in  holes,  which  they  both  dig  in  the 
gravel,  and  then  they  mutually  labor  to  cover  it  with  the  same 
sand,  to  prevent  it  from  being  devoured  by  other  fish.* 

There  be  such  store  of  this  fish  in  the  river  Danube,f  that 
Rondeletius  says,  they  may  in  some  places  of  it,  and  in  some 
months  of  the  year,  be  taken  by  those  that  dwell  near  to  the  river 
with  their  hands,  eight  or  ten  load  at  a  time  :  he  says,  they  begin 
to  be  good  in  May,  and  that  they  cease  to  be  so  in  August ;  but  it 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  in  this  nation :  but  thus  far  we  agree 
with  him,  that  the  spawn  of  a  barbel,  if  it  be  not  poison,  as  he 
says,  yet  that  it  is  dangerous  meat,  and  especially  in  the  month 
of  May ;  which  is  so  certain,  that  Gresner  and  Gasiusj:  declare, 

*  Palmer  Hackle  says  that  Walton  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  barbel 
*'  deposits  its  spawn  on  the  surface  of  stones  in  narrow  and  rapid  parts 
of  the  stream  "  (p.  58),  which  is  confirmed  by  other  observers. — jlm.  Ed, 

t  Donovan,  British  Fitkcs^  xxix.,  says :  **  Afler  a  dreadful  carnage  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Austrians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  barbels 
were  found  in  it  of  such  immense  size  as  to  be  a  matter  of  record.'* — Am, 
Ed. 

X  Hawkins  could  find  no  account  of  Gasius.  The  physician  intend- 
ed was  Antonius  Gazius  of  Padua,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given 
in  Moreri  {^Diet,  Hisf.,  edit.  Par.,  1759,  tom.  v.,  p.  113).  His  principal 
work,  to  which  Walton  alludes,  was  his  Corona  Florida  Medieitui,  ttoe 
De  CoruervcUione  Sanitaiis,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1491,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  chapters  cxxz-vii.,  which  relate  to  the 
qualities  of  river  fish  w  food.  He  died  in  1530,  not  152S,  as  some  writers 
have  asserted.  See  also  Manget,  Bibi.  Scrip.  Medic. ,  tom.  ii.,  lib.  vii. 
Sir  Harris  JVtcholas.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  barbePs  spawn,  and,  at 
times,  of  its  flesh,  seems  to  be  confirmed,  though  some  writers  doubt  it. 
AVhat  Walton  says,  is  stated  by  Aldrovandus,  who  cites  Platina,  (Jesner, 
and  Gazius,  or,  as  he  writes  it  (probably  a  misprint),  Oadius ;  he  also 
quotes  Rondeletius  and  Salvian,  for  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  poisonous 
([uality  was  derived  from  the  blossoms  of  the  willow,  on  which  the  fish 
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it  had  aD  ill  effect  upon  them,  even  to  the  endangering  of  their 
iivee. 

This  fish  is  of  a  fine  cast  and  handsome  shape,  with  small 
scales,  which  are  placed  after  a  most  exact  and  curious  manner ; 
and,  as  I  told  you,  may  be  rather  said  not  to  be  ill,  than  to  be 
good  meat :  the  chub  and  he  have,  I  think,  both  lost  part  of  their 
credit  by  ill  cookery,  they  being  reputed  the  worst  or  coarsest  for 
fresh-water  fish  ;  hut  the  Barbel 


aiTords  an  angler  choice  sport,  being  a  lusty  and  a  cunning  fish ; 
so  lusty  and  cunning  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  angler's 
line,  by  running  his  head  forcibly  towards  any  covert,  or  hole, 
or  bank  ;  and  then  striking  at  the  line,  to  break  it  olf  with  his 
tail,  as  is  observed  by  Plutarch  in  his  book  De  Industria  Anima- 
lium,*  and  also  so  cunning  to  nibble  and  suck  off  your  worm 
close  to  the  hook,  and  yet  avoid  the  letting  the  hook  come  into 
his  mouth. 

hid  fed;  Rondeletiua,  however,  doubts  this  method  nf  accounting  for  the 
pamicioo*  eRect.  The  came  of  Gaziua  is  not  in  the  grst  edition. — Sm.  Ed. 
•  The  book  of  Plutarch  here  referred  to.  is  the  treatise  De  Svlerlia 
jSnimalium,  of  which  we  have  often  bid  occasion  to  speak.  Plutarch, 
however,  reUtei  this  of  the  sea-mullet,  who,  he  says,  suspecting  the 
hook,  will  ■win  about,  flapping  the  bait  with  his  tail  aod  then  turning 
round  to  BBt  what  he  has  struck  off;  oi,  if  he  cannot  do  this,  he  shuts  his 
mouth  cloM,  and  nibbles  the  bait  with  the  extremities  of  his  lips.  Oppiui 
ascribes  (treat  cuniting  to  the  tiffiit  (which  I  take  to  be  the  mullet)  in 
escaping  f\ntnx  the  neL  * 

"  The  mullet,  when  encircling  seines  inclose. 
The  fatal  threads  and  treachsrons  bosom  know* ; 
Instant  he  rallies  all  his  vig'rous  powers. 
And  raithful  aid  of  everj  nerve  implorea, 
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The  barbel  is  also  curious  for  his  bails,  that  they  be  clean  and 
sweet ;  that  is  to  say,  to  have  your  worms  well  scoured,  and  not 
kept  in  sour  and  musty  moss,  for  he  is  a  curious  feeder ;  but  at 
a  well  scoured  lob- worm  he  will  bite  as  boldly  as  at  any  bait,  and 
specially  if,  the  night  or  two  before  you  fish  for  him,  you  shall 
bait  the  places  where  you  intend  to  fish  for  him  with  big  worms 
cut  into  pieces  ;  and  note,  that  none  did  ever  over-bait  the  place, 
nor  fish  too  early  or  too  late  for  a  barbel.  And  the  barbel  will 
bite  also  at  gentles,  which  not  being  too  much  scoured,  but  green, 
are  a  choice  bait  for  him  ;  and  so  is  cheese,  which  is  not  to  be 
too  hard,  but  kept  a  day  or  two  in  a  wet  linen  cloth  to  make  it 
tough  ;  with  this  you  may  also  bait  the  water  a  day  or  two  before 
you  fish  for  the  barbel,  and  be  much  the  likelier  to  catch  store ; 
and  if  the  cheese  were  laid  in  clarified  honey,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, as  namely,  an  hour  or  two,  you  were  still  the  likelier  to 
catch  fish  :  some  have  directed  to  cut  the  cheese  into  thin  pieces, 
and  toast  it,  and  then  tie  it  on  the  hook  with  fine  silk ;  and  some 
advise  to  fish  for  the  barbel  with  sheep's  tallow  and  soft  cheese 
beaten  or  worked  into  a  paste,  and  that  it  is  choicely  good  in  Au- 
gust, and  I  believe  it :  but  doubtless  the  lob-worm  well  scoured, 
and  the  gentle  not  too  much  scoured,  and  cheese  ordered  as  I 
have  directed,  are  baits  enough ;  and  I  think  will  serve  in  any 
month ;  though  I  shall  commend  any  angler  that  tries  conclu- 

0*er  battlements  of  cork  up-darting  flies, 
And  finds  from  air,  th*  escape  that  sea  denies  ; 
But  should  the  first  attempt  his  hopes  deceive. 
And  from  his  fall  the  net  again  receive 
The  exhausted  fish,  no  second  leap  he  tries. 
Self-doomed  to  death  the  victim  desperate  lies." 

(iii.,  138-48.— Jime#.) 

Yarrell  and  other  observers  have  remarked  that  this  cunning  in  setting 
themselves  free  is  innate  with  the  grey  mullet,  and  that  young  ones  of  a 
minute  size  may  be  seen  tumbling  themselves  tail  over  head  in  their  exer- 
tions to  pass  the  head  line  of  the  net.  "  I  have  known,"  says  Mr.  Couch, 
"  a  mullet  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  throw  itself  repeatedly  over  the 
side  of  a  cup,  in  which  the  water  was  an  inch  below  the  brim."  A  veiy 
interesting  account  of  the  same  thing  is  given  by  Mr.  Couch  in  The  Zoolth- 
gist,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Littell's  excellent  magazine,  2ni«  lAomg 
Jige,  1847,  vol.  i.,  143.— %^m.  Ed 
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mom,  and  is  industrious  to  improve  the  art.  And  now,  my  ho- 
nest Scholar,  the  long  shower  and  my  tedious  discourse  are  both 
ended  together ;  and  I  shall  give  you  but  this  observation,  that 
when  you  fish  for  a  barbel,  your  rod  and  line  be  both  long  and 
of  good  strength  ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  you  will  find  him  a  heavy 
and  a  dogged  fish  to  be  dealt  withal,  yet  he  seldom  or  never 
breaks  his  hold  if  he  be  once  stricken.  And  if  you  would  know 
more  of  fishing  for  the  umber  or  barbel,  get  into  favor  with  Doc- 
tor Sheldon,*  whose  skill  is  above  others  ;  and  of  that,  the  poor 
that  dwell  about  him  have  a  comfortable  experience. 

And  now  let  us  go  and  see  what  interest  the  trouts  will  pay  us 
for  letting  our  angler-rods  lie  so  long  and  so  quietly  in  the  water, 
for  their  use.     Come,  Scholar,  which  will  you  take  up  ? 

Ven.  Which  you  think  fit.  Master. 

*  This  passage  is  not  in  the  first  editioiy,  and  in  the  second  we  find 
only  "  Doctor  Sh. :" 

Gilbert  Sheldon,  D.D.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Charles  L,  and  for  his  loyalty  imprisoned  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. After  the  Restoration,  he  recovered  his  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment, was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  16G3,  and  in  16<37  succeeded 
Clarendon  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  He  lost  the  King's  favor  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fidelity  in  advising  him  to  put  away  his  mistress  Barbara 
Villiers,  and  he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  Nov.,  1677,  aged  80 
He  published  nothing  but  a  sermon  preached  before  the  King.  His  mu- 
nificence was  proverbial;  he  expended  not  less  than  jC60,000  for  chari- 
table purposes,  and  founded  the  theatre  at  Oxford.  At  the  time  of  Walton 
the  good  archbishop  was  in  his  retirement  at  Croydon,  near  which,  the 
English  books  tell  us,  there  are  famous  fishing  places  for  the  barbel. 

Barbel  fishing  has  many  amateurs  among  English  anglers,  some  of  whom 
prefer  it  to  every  other  sport  of  the  kind ;  but  it  must  be  a  dull  amusement, 
for  though  '*  the  barbel  run  large  and  are  a  bold,-biting,  daring  fish,  there 
are  too  many  of  them ;  and  though  one  does  not  fish  for  the  gain  of  the 
thing,  yet  it  is  a  drawback  on  the  fancy  that  they  are  good  for  nothing 
when  you  have  them.  The  least  thing  that  a  gentleman  can  do,  who  has 
taken  a  barbel  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  is  to  take  the  hook  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  let  him  run  again.  But  besides,  the  most  killing  mode  of 
fishing  for  them — sitting  in  a  boat — with  a  dead  line  lying  on  the  bottom — 
is  dull  enough ."  (  The  Rod  and  the  Stream,  BlackwoocTs  Magazine,  June, 
1827.)  Salter  says,  that  he  knew  of  a  barbel  in  Hampton  Deeps,  in  the 
year  1816,  which  had  been  several  times  hooked,  but  always  broke  away. 
The  boatmen  thought  that  he  must  weigh  near  thirty  pounds,  and  "  from 
his  bold  and  piratical  practices  they  named  him  Paul  Jones." — Am,  Ed, 
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Pisc.  Why,  you  shall  take  up  that ;  for  I  am  certain,  by  view- 
ing the  line,  it  has  a  fish  at  it.  Look  you,  Scholar  :  well  done. 
Come  now,  take  up  the  other  too  :  well,  now  you  may  tell  my 
brother  Peter  at  night,  that  you  have  caught  a  leash  of  trouts  this 
day.  And  now  let  us  move  toward  our  lodging,  and  drink  a 
draught  of  red-cow's  milk*  as  we  go,  and  give  pretty  Maudlin 
and  her  honest  mother  a  brace  of  trouts  for  their  supper. 

Ven.  Master,  I  like  your  motion  very  well ;  and  I  think  it  is 
now  about  milking-time,  and  yonder  they  be  at  it. 

Pisc.  God  speed  you,  good  woman :  I  thank  you  both  for  our 
songs  last  night :  I  and  my  companion  have  had  such  fortune  a 
fishing  this  day,  that  we  resolve  to  give  you  and  Maudlin  a 
brace  of  trouts  for  supper,  and  we  will  now  taste  a  draught  of 
your  red-cow's  milk. 

MiLK-W.  Marry  and  that  you  shall  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
I  will  be  still  your  debtor  when  you  come  this  way  :  if  you  will 
but  speak  the  word,  I  will  make  you  a  good  syllabub  of  new 
verjuice,  and  then  you  may  sit  down  in  a  hay-cock  and  eat  it, 
and  Maudlin  shall  sit  by  and  sing  you  the  good  old  song  of  the 
Hunting  in  Chevy  Chase,  or  some  other  good  ballad,  for  she 
hath  good  store  of  them :  Maudlin,  my  honest  Maudlin,  hath  a 

*  Since  my  former  note  on  "  Red-cow*8  milk,**  a  friend  has  pointed 
out  a  passage  in  an  old  work  which  shows  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held :  "  If  asses*  milk  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained  for  the  lung 
consumption,  nor  women's  milk  for  the  liver  consumption,  use  the  milk 
of  a  meetly  reddish  eow^  feeding  in  fine  leaze  (wherein  store  of  cowslaps, 
trifoil,  cingfoil,  elacaropana,  burnet,  fillipendula,  meadtansy,  horse-tail, 
plantain,  lamb's  tongue,  scabiouse  and  lungwort  groweth) ;  or  on  the 
sweetest  hay ;  but  beware  (as  commonly  fools  do  not)  that  you  feed  them 
not  with  new,  and  much  less  with  soure  grains ;  for  it  maketh  their  milk 
strong,  windy  and  unwholesome,  especially  for  such  as  be  weak  or  much 
consumed ;  likewise  remember  to  rub  and  stroke  down  your  cow  every 
morning,  and  her  milk  will  be  both  sweeter  and  more  nourishing." 
Health's  Improvement ^  or  Rules  Emprixing  and  Discovering  the  J^Tature, 
Method,  and  Manner  of  Preparing  all  Sorts  of  Food  used  in  this  Nation. 
Written  by  that  ever  famous  Thomas  Muffett,  Doctor  in  Physiek ;  Cor- 
reeled  and  enlarged  by  Christopher  Bennet,  Doctor  in  Physiek  ^  and  Fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  London,  1655,  p.  127. — 
Am.  Ed, 
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notable  memory ;  and  she  thinks  nothing  too  good  for  you,  be- 
cause you  be  such  honest  men. 

Yen.  We  thank  you ;  and  intend  once  in  a  month  to  call 
upon  you  again,  and  give  you  a  little  warning ;  and  so  good 
^^ht  >  g<^  i^igbt,  Maudlin.  And  now,  good  Master,  let  us  lose 
no  time ;  but  tell  me  somewhat  more  of  fishing,  and,  if  you 
p\ease,  first,  something  of  fishing  for  a  gudgeon.^ 

Pisc.  I  will,  honest  Scholar. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Obserrations  of  the  Gudgeon,  the  Rufie,  and  the  Bleak ;  and  how  to  fish 

for  them. 

PiscATOR.  The  Gudgeon*  is  reputed  a  fish  of  excellent  taste, 


"'  1  -^ 


and  to  be  very  wholesome :  he  is  of  a  fine  shape^  of  a  silver 
color,  and  beautified  with  black  spots  both  on  his  body  and  tail. 
He  breeds  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  always  in  sum- 
mer. He  is  commended  for  a  fish  of  excellent  nourishment : 
the  Germans  call  him  groundling,  by  reason  of  his  feeding  on 
the  ground ;  and  he  there  feasts  himself  in  sharp  streams,  and 
on  the  gravel.     He  and   the   barbel  both  feed  so,  and  do  not 

*  The  gudgeon  {Cyprintts  Gobio  of  Linnsus,  Oohio  Flwnatilis  of  Wil- 
loughby),  a  little  fish  which  is  large  at  half  a  pound  weight.  The  gud- 
geon spawns  in  May,  and  not,  as  our  author  says,  "  three  times  in  the  year, 
and  always  in  summer."  Ausonius  describes  this  little  fish  in  the  Mo- 
selle : — 

Nor  *mong8t  the  little  cohort  may  my  song 
Forget  the  gudgeon,  twice  four  fingers  long ; 
Fat,  graceful,  barbel-like,  with  wattled  gills, 
While  heavy  spawn  its  teeming  belly  fills. 

(131-4.) 

The  abundance  of  this  fish,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  caught,  has 
given  rise  to  a  proverb.  It  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  our  KUitf'fiak-^ 
i.  e.,  fish  of  the  kills. — jf  m.  Ed. 
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hunt   for  flies  at  any  time,  as  most  other  fishes  do :  he  is  an 

excellent  fish  to  enter  a  young  angler,  being  easy  to  be  taken 
with  a  small  red-worm,  on  or  very  near  to  the  ground.  Ha  is 
one  of  those  leather- mouthed  fish  that  has  his  teeth  id  his  throat, 
and  will  hardly  be  lost  from  off  the  hook  if  he  he  once  atrucken. 
They  be  usually  scattered  up  and  down  every  river  in  the  shal- 
lows, in  the  heat  of  summer ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  weeds 
begin  to  show  sour  or  rot,  and  the  weather  colder,  then  they 
gather  together,  and  get  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  water ;  and 
are  to  be  fished  for  there,  with  your  hook  always  touching  the 
ground,  if  you  fish  for  him  with  a  float  or  with  a  cork :  but 
many  will  fish  for  the  gudgeon  by  hand,  with  a  running  line 
upon  ibe  ground,  without  a  cork,  as  a  trout  is  fished  for ;  and 
it  is  an  excellent  way,  if  you  have  a  gentle  rod  and  as  gentle 
a  hand. 

There  is  also  another  fish  called  a  Pope,  and  by  some  a  Rufie,* 


a  fish  that  is  not  known  to  be  in  some  rivers :  he  is  much  like 
the  pearch  for  his  shape,  and  taken  to  be  better  than  the  pearch, 
but  will  not  grow  to  be  bigger  than  a  gudgeon.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent fish — no  fish  that  swims  is  of  a  pleasanter  taste  ;  and  he  is 
also  excellent  to  enter  a  young  angler,  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter ; 
and  they  will  usually  lie  abundance  of  them  together,  in  one  re- 
served place,  where  the  water  is  deep  and  runs  quietly  ;  and  an 
easy  angler,  if  he  has  found  where  they  lie,  may  calch  forty  or 
fif^y,  or  sometimes  twice  so  many,  at  a  standing. 

•  The  Ruffe-Perch  (Perea  Cernua  of  LEnnaeos)  is  described  by  Yarrell 
M  "  a  freali  wster  fish  cloaely  ailied  ta  the  pearch,  but  with  a  single  dor- 
mi  Gd.  It  resemblea  the  peuch  in  its  habits,  md  aeldoni  exceeds  six  or 
■even  inchet  in  length,  but  its  Aeab  is  considered  axcellent." — •^nt.  Ed. 
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You  must  fiab  for  him  with  s  bidbH  red-worm ;  and  if  you  but 
the  grouad  with  earth,  it  is  excelleol. 

There  is  kIso  &  bleak*  or  fresh-water  sprat,  a  fish  that  is  ever 
in  motion,  and  therefore  called  by  same  the  river-swailow  ;  for 
just  aa  you  shall  observe  the  swallow  to  be  most  evenings  in 
summer  ever  in  motion,  making  short  and  quick  turns  when  he 
flies  to  catch  flies  in  the  air,  by  which  he  lives,  so  does  the  bleak 
at  the  top  of  the  water.     Auaonius  would  have  him  called  Blenk 


*  Bleak  (Leueitetu  Alburntu  of  Cuvler)  derives  its  name,  according  to 
Merett,  from  a  northern  word,  signifjiag  to  bleach  or  whiten.  It  is  a  very 
lireljr  little  fiih,  fpving,  according  to  the  methud  Walton  suggests,  greit 
■port  to  joung  flf-lishers.  It  ia,  as  I  think,  the  Albumtu  of  AnKmiui, 
pradam  putrililiut  hamii  {Matella,  126).  Someticnes  these  lish  leap  and 
tumble  about  on  the  surface  o[  the  water  in  such  a  na;  that  the;  are  called 
msd-bleak,  which  is  owing  to  their  being  infested  with  a  sort  of  vermet  or 
t^pe-wonn.  Daniel  says  that  be  took  «ome  out  of  bleak  sixteen  inches 
long,  though  the  fish  rsrely  attains  eight  inches.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
the  scales  of  roach,  dace,  while-bait  (erroneousl;  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  fr;  of  bleak),  but  particularly  the  bleak,  is  found  a  silvery  |>igiDent 
which  gives  to  their  sc^ea  the  lustre  they  hare.  From  this  is  made  the 
imitation  of  the  Oriental  pearl  sometimes  known  as  Roman  pearl.  Peaaon- 
MsivoneoTe  {Manitl  dt  PteAeur,  p.  71,  sur  FMIe  ou  Ablette)  gives  the 
process;  which  is,  to  "  take  off  the  scales  of  the  bleak  with  care,  put 
them  in  a  bsain  of  clear  water,  rub  them  against  each  other,  and  repeat 
the  operation  in  different  waters  until  no  colored  substance  adheres  to 
them.  The  silvery  matter  is  thus  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  snd  the  sur- 
pliu  water  turnsd  off  with  great  care  ;  when  Che  deposit  is  what  is  tcrioed 
the  Oriental  esaence.  This  is  mixed  with  isinglass,  and  through  a  pipa 
introduced  with  little  globes  of  clearglsss,  which  are  shaken  till  the  liquid 
coats  the  inner  sorface." 

I  omitted  to  say  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Bleak  Hall,  where  Walton 
and  his  l^iend  were  so  pleasantly  entertained,  was  about  a  mile  team  Ed- 
monton, say  six  milea  from  London,  on  the  river  Les;  where,  according  to 
Salter  {Jngler't  Ovidt.  p  328,  ed.  1825),  there  ia  now  an  angling  Ian  of 
the  same  name,  "  for  many  yean  well  known  snd  resorted  to." — ^m.  Ed, 
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from  his  whitish  color :  his  back  is  of  a  pleasant  sad  or  sea- water 
green,  his  belly  white  and  shining  as  the  mountain  snow ;  and 
dottbtless,  though  he  have  the  fortune,  which  virtue  has  in  poor 
people,  to  be  neglected,  yet  the  bleak  ought  to  be  much  valued, 
though  we  want  Allamot  salt,*  and  the  skill  that  the  Italians  have 
to  turn  them  into  anchovies.  This  fish  may  be  caught  with  a 
Pater-noster  line,f  that  is,  six  or  eight  very  small  hooks  tied 
along  the  line,  one  half  a  foot  above  the  other  :  I  have  seen  five 
caught  thus  at  one  time ;  and  the  bait  has  been  gentles,  than 
which  none  is  better. 

Or  this  fish  may  be  caught  with  a  fine  small  artificial  fly, 
which  is  to  be  of  a  very  sad  brown  color,  and  very  small,  and 
the  hook  answerable.  There  is  no  better  sport  than  whipping  for 
bleaks  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank  in  the  swift  water  in  a  summer's 
evening,  with  a  hazle  top  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  a  line 
twice  the  length  of  the  rod.  I  have  heard  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
say,  that  there  be  many  that  in  Italy  will  catch  swallows  so,  or 
especially  martins,  this  bird-angler  standing  on  the  top  of  a  steeple 
to  do  it,  and  with  a  line  twice  so  long  as  I  have  spoken  of;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  Scholar,  that  both  martins  and  bleaks  be  most 
excellent  meat. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  have  known  a  hem  that  did  con- 
stantly frequent  one  place,  caught  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  big 
minnow  or  a  small  gudgeon.  The  line  and  hook  must  be  strong, 
and  tied  to  some  loose  staff,  so  big  that  she  cannot  fly  away  with 
it,  a  line  not  exceeding  two  yards. 

*  Allamot  is  most  probably  a  corruption  of  Alto  Monte  in  Calabria, 
where  there  is  a  salt  mine,  formerly  of  great  value  and  much  worked, 
though  now  neglected.  Even  that  acrid  salt  could  hardly  turn  a  bleak  into 
an  anchovy. — Am.  Ed, 

t  A  Pater-noeter  line  is  a  line  of  gut  or  twisted  hair,  on  which  are  tied» 
about  eight  inches  apart  beginning  at  the  bottom,  three  or  more  hooks  on 
snells  (or  pieces  of  gut)  about  three  inches  or  less  long.  As  the  hooks  are 
distributed  somewhat  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  Hawkins  says  "  it  is  called 
a  Pater-noster."»»^m.  Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Is  of  nothing ;  or,  that  which  is  nothing  worth. 

PiscATOR.  My  purpose  was  to  give  you  some  directions  con- 
cerning roach  and  dace,  and  some  other  inferior  fish,  which 
makes  the  angler  excellent  sport ;  for  you  know,  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  huhting  the  hare  than  in  eating  her :  but  I  will  for- 
bear at  this  time  to  say  more,  because  you  see  yonder  come  our 
brother  Peter  and  honest  Coridon  :  but  I  will  promise  you,  that 
as  you  and  I  fish  and  walk  to-morrow  towards  London,  if  I  have 
now  forgotten  anything  that  I  can  then  remember,  I  will  not  keep 
it  from  you. 

Well  met.  Gentlemen :  this  is  lucky  that  we  meet  so  just  toge- 
ther at  this  very  door.  Come,  Hostess,  where  are  you  ?  Is  sup- 
per ready?  Come,  first  give  us  drink,  and  be  as  quick  as 
you  can,  for  I  believe  we  are  all  very  hungry.  Well,  brother 
Peter,  and  Coridon,  to  you  both  ;  come  drink,  and  then  tell  me 
what  luck  of  fish :  we  two  have  caught  but  ten  trouts,  of  which 
my  Scholar  caught  three ;  look,  here's  eight,  and  a  brace  we 
gave  away :  we  have  had  a  most  pleasant  day  for  fishing  and 
talking,  and  are  returned  home  both  weary  and  hungry,  and  now 
meat  and  rest  will  be  pleasant. 

Pet.  And  Coridon  and  I  have  had  not  an  unpleasant  day,  and 
yet  I  have  caught  but  five  trouts :  for  indeed  we  went  to  a  good 
honest  ale-house,  and  there  we  played  at  shovel-board*  half  the 

*  "The  game  of  shovel-board,"  according  to  Strutt  {Sports  and  Pob- 
timet  of  the  People  of  England), "  though  now  considered  exceedingly 
vulgar,  was  formerly  in  great  repute  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  few 
of  whose  mansions  were  without  a  shovel-board,  which  was  a  fashionable 
piece  of  Aimiture,  and  usually  placed  in  the  great  hall."  Henry  VIIL,  it 
ii  stated  in  his  Prioy  Purse  Expenses,  lost  various  sums  at  shovel-board. 
In  Fynes  Morrison's  Itinerary,  1617,  it  is  said  of  Charles  Montjoy,  regent 
9t  Irtland*  1599,  that "  h«  delighted  in  study,  in  gardens,  in  riding  on  a 
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day  ;  all  the  time  that  it  rained  we  were  there,  and  as  merry  as 
they  that  fished ;  and  I  am  glad  we  are  now  with  a  dry  house 
over  our  heads,  for  hark  how  it  rains  and  blows.  Come,  Hostess, 
give  us  more  ale,  and  our  supper  with  what  haste  you  may :  and 
when  we  have  supped  let  us  have  your  song,  Piscator,  and  the 
catch  that  your  Scholar  promised  us  ;  or  else  Coridon  will  be 
dogged. 

Pisc.  Nay,  T  will  not  be  worse  than  my  word  :  you  shall  not 
want  my  song,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  perfect  in  it. 

Vsir.  And  I  hope  the  like  for  my  catch,  which  I  have  ready 
too ;  and  therefore  let's  go  merrily  to  supper,  and  then  have  a 
gentle  touch  at  singing  and  drinking ;  but  the  last  with  modera- 
tion. 

Cos.  Come,  now  for  your  song,  for  we  have  fed  heartily. 
Come,  Hostess,  lay  a  few  more  sticks  on  the  fire  ;  and  now  sing 
when  you  will. 

Piso.  Well,  then,  here's  to  you,  Coridon :  and  now  for  my 

song. 

Oh  the  gallant  fisher's  life. 

It  is  the  best  of  any  ; 

'Tisfull  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 

And  'tis  belov'd  by  many : 

Other  Joys 

Are  but  toys  ; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is: 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill. 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

In  a  morning  up  toe  rise, 
Ere  Aurora's  peeping. 
Drink  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes. 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping  : 

Then  we  go 

To  and  fro, 

pad  to  take  the  aire,  in  playing  at  shoTel-boaid,  and  in  reading  of  play- 
bookes  for  recreation,  and  especially  in  fiah  and  fish-ponds,  seldom  using 
any  other  exercises,  and  these  rightly  as  pastimes  only  for  a  short  and 
convenient  time,  and  with  great  Tanety  of  change  from  one  to  the  other." 
Strutt,  also,  records  an  anecdote  of  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  L» 
'ptayiAg  at  shovel-board  with  his  tutor.— «to.  Bd, 
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WUh  our  knadu 
Jit  our  baek$^ 
To  aueh  streamM 
A$  the  Thame$, 
ff  we  have  the  leinire. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 
For  our  recreation. 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode. 
Full  of  delectation : 

Where  in  a  brook 

With  a  hook. 

Or  a  lake. 

Fish  we  take. 

Then  we  sit. 

For  a  bit. 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  hone  gentles  in  a  horn. 
We  heme  paste  and  worms  too  ; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  mornt 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too : 

J^one  do  here 

Use  to  swear  ; 

Oaths  do  fray 

Fish  away : 

We  sit  still 

And  watch  our  quill , 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle, 

^the  sun*s  exeessvoe  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter. 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter  / 

Where  in  a  dike 

Pear  eh  or  pike 

Roach  or  dace. 

We  do  chase, 

Bleak  or  gudgeon 

Without  grudging  ; 
We  care  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 
Under  a  green  willow. 
That  d^ends  us  from  a  shower^ 
Making  earth  our  piilow  ; 
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Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray t 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath: 
Other  joye 
Are  but  toye, 
Jind  to  be  lamented. 

Jo.   CHATigHIM^* 

Vbit.  Well  sung,  Master ;  this  day's  fortune  and  pleasure,  and 
this  night's  company  and  song,  do  all  make  me  more  and  more 
in  love  with  angling.  Gentlemen,  my  Master  left  me  alone  for 
an  hour  this  day ;  and  I  verily  believe  he  retired  himself  from 
talking  with  me,  that  be  might  be  so  perfect  in  this  song :  was  it 
not.  Master  ? 

Pisc.  Yes  indeed  ;  for  it  is  many  years  since  I  learned  it,  and 
having  forgotten  a  part  of  it,  I  was  forced  to  patch  it  up  by  the 
help  of  mine  own  invention,  who  am  not  excellent  at  poetry,  ai 
my  part  of  the  song  may  testify  :  but  of  that  I  will  say  no  morei 
lest  you  should  think  I  mean  by  discommending  it  to  beg  your 
commendation  of  it.  And  therefore,  without  replications,  let  us 
hear  your  catch.  Scholar,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  good  one ;  £>r 
you  are  both  musical,  and  have  a  good  fancy  to  boot. 

Yen.  Marry,  and  that  you  shall ;  and  as  freely  as  I  would 
have  my  honest  Master  tell  me  some  more  secrets  of  fish  and 
fishing  as  we  walk  and  fish  towards  London  to-morrow.  But, 
Master,  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  very  hour  which  you  were  ab- 
sent from  me,  I  sat  down  under  a  willow-tree  by  the  water-side, 
and  considered  what  you  had  told  me  of  the  owner  of  that  plea* 
sant  meadow  in  which  you  then  left  me  ;  that  he  had  a  plentiful 
estate,  and  not  a  heart  to  think  so ;  that  he  had  at  this  time  many 
law-suits  depending,  and  that  they  both  damped  his  mirth,  and 
took  up  so  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  that  he  himself  had 

*  The  name  is  affixed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  third  edition.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  statement  of  Piscator  just  below  that,  though  this  song 
was  originally  written  by  Chalkhill,  Walton,  having  forgotten  some  parts 
of  it,  had  himself  supplied  the  deficiencies,  which  affords  another  speci- 
men of  his  poetical  talents.  Sir  Harrie  Jfiekolae,  Notice  was  taken  of 
CbalkhiU  in  the  Bib.  Preface,  Izviu.  Izx.— Jfm.  Ed, 
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not  leisure  to  take  the  sweet  content  that  I,  who  pretended  no  title 
to  them,  took  in  his  fields :  for  I  could  there  sit  quietly,  and 
looking  on  the  water,  see  some  fishes  sport  themselves  in  the  sil- 
ver streams,  others  leaping  at  flies  of  several  shapes  and  colors ; 
looking  on  the  hills,  I  could  behold  them  spotted  with  woods  and 
groves ;  looking  down  the  meadows,  could  see  here  a  boy  ga- 
thering lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  a  girl  cropping  culver- 
keyes  and  cowslips,  all  to  make  garlands  suitable  to  this  present 
month  of  May  :  these  and  many  other  field  flowers,  so  perfumed 
the  air,  that  I  thought  that  very  meadow  like  that  field  in  SicUy, 
of  which  Diodorus*  speaks,  where  the  perfumes  arising  from  the 
place  make  all  dogs  that  hunt  in  it  to  fall  ofl",  and  to  lose  their 
hottest  scent.  I  say,  as  I  thus  sat  joying  in  my  own  happy  con- 
dition,  and  pitying  this  poor  rich  man,  that  owned  this  and  many 
other  pleasant  groves  and  meadows  about  me,  I  did  thankfully 
remember  what  my  Saviour  said,  that  the  "  meek  possess  the 
earth ;"  or  rather,  they  enjoy  what  the  other  possess  and  enjoy 
not ;  for  anglers,  and  meek  quiet-spirited  men,  are  free  from 
those  high,  those  restless  thoughts,  which  corrode  the  sweets  of 
life  ;  and  they,  and  they  only,  can  say,  as  the  poet  has  happily 
expressed  it — 

Hail  bie§t  e§taU  of  lowliness  ! 
Happy  enjoyments  of  such  mindst 

*  Walton  means  Diodonis  Siculus,  so  called  from  his  being  a  native  of 
As83rTium  in  Sicily.  He  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  after  extensive 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  published  at  Rome  his  Biblioiheca 
Historiea  in  forty  books.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  and  comprehended  in  his 
history  the  time  from  before  the  Trojan  war  to  the  end  of  Cesar's  Gal- 
lic wars.  Of  his  Bibliotheca,  the  first  five,  the  eleventh  to  the  twen- 
tieth, and  fragments  of  the  rest,  are  extant.  It  was  translated  in  Wal- 
ton's time,  as  The  History  of  the  World,  by  Diod&rus  Sieulus ;  done 
hUo  English  by  Mr.  {Henry)  Cogan.    Lond.,  1653,  fol. 

The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fifth  book 
(p.  255,  vol.  iii..,  ed.  Heyne,  Argent,  17P3),  where  Diodoziis,  copying  from 
Aristotle  {Jldmirand,)  a  description  of  the  meadows  near  Enna  (the  scene 
of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine),  relates  what  is  quoted  in  the  text.  The 
modem  Castro  Giovanni  occupies  the  site,  but  the  country  round  shows 
little  trace  of  its  ancient  fertility,  which  led  her  worshippers  to  consider 
it  the  principal  seat  of  Ceres.— ^m.  Ed. 
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JU  rich  in  self-eontentednew. 

Can,  like  the  reeds  in  roughest  tvinds, 
By  yielding  make  that  blow  but  small. 
At  which  proud  oaks  and  cedars  fail. 

There  came  also  into  my  mind,  at  that  time,  certain  verses  in 
praise  of  a  mean  estate  and  an  humble  mind :  they  were  written 
by  Phineas  Fletcher,*  an  excellent  divine  and  an  excellent  an- 


•  In  the  first  edition  our  author  wrote — "  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  in 
his  Purple  Island  has  so  excellently  imitated  our  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queen."  Phineas  Fletcher  belonged  to  a  poetical  family ;  his  father.  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher,  was,  according  to  Wood,  "  a  learned  man  and  excellent 
poet  ;'*  his  brother  Giles  was  the  author  of  Chrisfs  Victory  and  Triumph  ; 
so  that  Benlowes,  in  his  commendatory  verses  to  Phineas,  well  says  : 

"  Thou  art  a  poet  born,  who  know  thee  know  it ; 
Thy  brother,  sire,  thy  very  name's  a  potit/* 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  beneficed  with  the  liv- 
ing of  Hilgay,  Norfolk.  His  first  production  was  Sieelides,  a  Piscatory, 
which  he  wrote  about  1614,  but  did  not  publish  until  1631,  when  it  ap- 
peared without  his  name  **  as  it  hath  been  acted  in  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge f*  4to.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  Sicily.  In  1632  he  published  a 
small  prose  treatise,  12mo.,  De  Ldteratis  Antigua  Britannia,  having  spe- 
cial reference  to  Cambridge ;  and  in  1633,  The  Purple  bland,  tnth  Pisca- 
torie  Eclogues,  and  other  Poeticall  Miscellanies,  by  P.  P.  Printed  by  the 
Printers  to  the  Uhiversitic  of  Cambridge,  4to.  The  Purple  Island  is  a 
poetical  description,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  of  the  human  anatomy,  and 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  it  shows  much  poetical  skill, 
while  some  passages  occur  in  it  of  no  small  merit.  His  Piscatorie  Eclogues, 
less  elaborate,  are  very  pleasing,  as  are  some  of  his  Miscellanies.  The 
quotation  in  the  text  is  from  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  the 
Xllth  (last)  canto  of  T%e  Purple  Island.  Walton  has  used  his  wonted 
freedom  in  altering  his  author,  thus  :  where  the  original  has,  "  His  bed 
of  wool  yields,"  &.c.,  our  author  writes,  **  His  bed  more  safe  than  soft," 
4bc.,  Fletcher  also  wrote»  **  Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment 
him :"  and  his  last  line  is, 

**  And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  grassie  tomb  content  him." 

The  Piscatory  Eclogues  were  republished  with  a  preface  and  illustrative 
notes,  by  Alex.  Fraser  Tytler  (afterwards  Lord  Woodhouselee),  at  Eklln- 
buiigh,  1771,  duo.  Not  only  in  the  Eclogues,  but  throughout  his  writings, 
Fletcher's  angling  propensities  are  discoverable. — Am.  Ed. 
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gler,  and  the  author  of  excellent  Piscatory  Ecloguesy  in  whiob 
you  shall  see  the  picture  of  this  good  man's  mind :  and  I  wish 
mine  to  be  like  it. 

^o  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  f  rights 
JVb  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  ; 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  spite. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceine  Mm, 
Jbfuil  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content ; 

The  smooth'leav'd  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 

With  coolest  shade,. till  noan-tidt^s  heat  be  spent : 
His  life  is  neither  tossed  in  boisterous  seas. 

Or  the  vexatious  world,  or  lost  in  slothful  ease  ; 

Pleated  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Ood  can  pUase. 

His  bed,  more  safe  than  soft,  yields  quiet  sleeps^ 
While  by  his  side  his  faitl^ful  spouse  hath  place  / 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  : 

His  humble  house,  or  poor  state,  ne^er  torment  him  ; 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  lent  him: 

And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  do  for  a  tomb  content  him. 

Grentlemen,  these  were  a  part  of  the  thoughts  that  then  pos- 
sessed me  ;  and  I  there  made  a  conversion  of  a  piece  of  an  old 
catch,*  and  added  more  to  it,  fitting  them  to  be  sung  by  us  anglers : 

*  Hawkins  has  an  interesting  note  here,  of  which  I  give  the  sabstance  : 
*'  The  reader  is  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  motion  of  Venator,  or  that  Pis- 
cator  so  readily  accepts  it.  At  the  time  that  Walton  wrote,  and  long  be- 
fore, music  was  so  generally  well  understood,  that  a  man  who  had  any  voice 
or  ear  was  always  supposed  able  to  sing  his  part  in  a  madrigal  at  sight. 
(Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman,  p.  100,  Morley's  Introduction  to  PraC" 
tical  Music,  1597).  In  an  old  book  of  Enigmas,  there  is  a  cut  represent- 
ing a  barber's  shop,  where  a  customer  is  playing  a  lute  while  waiting  his 
turn  to  be  shaved.  This  explains  that  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Wo' 
man.  Act  III.,  sc.  5,  where  Morose  cries  out — *  That  cursed  barber — ^I 
have  married  his  cittern  that's  common  to  all  men ;'  meaning  that  his  wife 
was  like  the  cittern  in  the  barber's  shop,  with  which  any  one  might  amuse 
himself."  Music  in  England  was  at  its  height  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dr.  Taylor,  also,  says,  in  his  Inaugural  Lectures  at  Gresham  College, 
that  "  music  was  cultivated  at  that  period  with  consummate  ability,  unre« 
mitted  zeal  and  abundant  success,  as  is  seen  in  the  compoeitions  come  down 
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oome,  Master,  you  oan  sing  well ;  you  must  siog  a  |»art  of  it  as 
it  is  in  this  paper. 

to  OS."    He  adds,  that  a  person  unable  to  sing  from  notes^  was  then  as 
nidly  to  be  met  with  as  one  that  can,  is  now.-^m.  Ed, 


THE  ANGLER'S  SONG.*— {flftf*  next  page,) 

*  This  song  is  given  in  the  first  edition  with  the  music  for  a  treble  and 
a  bass»  composed,  probably  at  the  request  of  Walton,  by  Henry  Lawes,  an 
eminent  musician,  master  of  music  to  Charles  I.,  and  composer  of  the  mu- 
sic of  Milton*s  Comus,  as  it  was  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle,  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  {Hawkifu^s  Hiatory  of  Muaie),  There  are 
sonie  feeble  lines,  not  worth  transcribing,  addressed  by  Waller  *'  To  Mr. 
William  Lawes,  who  had  then  newly  set  a  song  of  mine  in  the  year  1635.** 
It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Walton  is  mistaken  in  calling  it  an  **  Old  Ketch*' 
(1st  ed.) ;  for  it  is  not  a  catch,  but  rather  in  the  style  of  a  madrigal  (Jtfa- 
for).    The  music  is  inserted  as  it  is  found  in  the  first  edition.-^m.  Ed, 
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Pet.  Aye,  marry,  Sir,  this  is  music  indeed ;  this  has  cheered 
my  heart,  and  made  me  to  remember  six  yerses  in  praise  of  mu« 
sic,  which  I  will  speak  to  you  instantly. 

Mtuie,  miraculous  rhefrie  !  that  9pedf^$t  sense 

Withmn  a  tongue^  excelling  eloquence  ; 

With  what  ease  might  thy  errors  be  excused, 

Wert  thou  as  truly  lov'd  as  thouWt  alnu'd  7 

But  though  dull  souls  neglect,  and  some  reprove  thee, 

J  cannot  hate  thee,  *  cause  the  angels  love  thee.* 

Yen.  And  the  repetition  of  these  last  verses  of  music  has 
called  to  my  memory  what  Mr.  Ed.  Waller, j*  a  lover  of  the 
angle,  says  of  love  and  music. 

*  These  verses  were  taken,  with  some  small  variatioiis,  from  Select 
Ayres  and  Dialogues  (already  referred  to),  where  they  have  the  signa- 
ture, W.  D.  Knight,  which  I  take  to  signify  that  they  were  written  by 
Sir  William  Davenant.— ^ifatoMiM. 

t  Edmund  Waller,  bom  March,  1603,  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate 
of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a  yev.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  began  his  public  life  as  a  member  of  parliament  in  his 
18th  year,  about  which  time  he  published  some  verses  on  the  escape  of 
Prince  Charles  at  St.  Andero,  which  show  the  same  sweetness  of  numben 
afterwards  displayed  in  the  poems  of  his  riper  years.  He  increased  his 
fortunes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  found  himself  a  widower  in  his 
S5th  year.  Shortly  afterwards  he  paid  his  addresses'  to  the  Lady  Dorothea 
Sydney,  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa ;  but,  on  his 
love  being  rejected  by  that  lady,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Sunderlax;d)  he 
professed  an  attachment  for  Lady  Sophia  Murray,  who  is  the  Amoret  of 
several  of  his  pieces.  Being  related  to  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  he  became 
ostensibly  a  republican ;  but,  secretly  attached  to  the  royal  side,  he  plotted 
for  the  restoration  of  the  king.  On  the  conspiracy  being  detected,  be 
escaped  with  his  life  by  the  forfeit  of  half  his  fortune  ;  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  exile  at  Paris,  when  he  obtained  from  Cromwell  leave  to  return* 
and  on  Cromwell's  death  he  wrote  the  panegyric  which  was  so  severely 
castigated  by  Charles  Cotton.  (See  The  Sketch  of  his  L{fe  and  Writings, 
prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  The  Complete  Angler.)  On  the  restoration 
he  addressed  some  adulatory  verses  to  the  king,  and,  Charles  having  re- 
marked, that  they  were  inferior  to  those  written  on  Cromwell,  the  poet 
wittily  replied :  **  Poets,  Sire,  succeed  much  better  in  fiction  than  truth." 
He  died  in  1687.  His  poems  are  ingeniously  conceived  and  elegantly  writ- 
ten. We  must  take  Walton's  word  for  his  having  been  an  angler,  as  no 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings*  though  he  has  a  few  lines  on 
the  Ladies  Aagling  in  8U  James's  Park.    Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  in  a  note  on 
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WhiUt  IlUien  to  My  9&iee^ 

ChiarU,  Ifetl  my  heart  deoKjfi 

Thai  powerful  mriee 

Call*  my  fleeting  soul  away  : 
Oh  /  suppren  that  magie  sound. 
Which  destroys  urithotU  a  wound. 

Peace,  Chloris,  peace  ;  or  singing  die. 

That  together  you  and  J 

To  heaoen  may  go: 

For  all  we  know 
Of  what  the  blessed  do  abooe 
b,  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  hoe. 

Pisc.  Well  remembered,  brother  Peter:  these  verses  came 
seasonably,  and  we  thank  you  heartily.  Come,  we  will  all  join 
together,  my  Host  and  all,  and  sing  my  Scholar's  catch  over 
again,  and  then  each  man  drink  the  other  cup  and  to  bed,  and 
thank  Grod  we  have  a  dry  house  over  our  h^ads. 


Pisc.  Well  now,  good  night  to  everybody. 

Pet.  And  so  say  I. 

Vsir.  And  so  say  I. 

Cos.  Good  night  to  you  all,  and  I  thank  you. 


Pisc.  Good  morrow,  brother  Peter,  and  the  like  to  you,  honest 
Coridon  :  come,  my  Hostess  says  there  is  seven  shillings  to  pay : 
let  us  each  man  drink  a  pot  for  his  morning's  draught,  and  lay 
down  his  two  shillings  ;  that  so  my  Hostess  may  not  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  herself  of  being  so  diligent,  and  using  us  so  kindly. 

Pet.  The  motion  is  liked  by  everybody ;  and  so.  Hostess, 
here's  your  money  :  we  anglers  are  all  beholden  to  you,  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  Fll  see  you  again.  And  now,  brother  Piscator, 
I  wish  you  and  my  brother  your  Scholar  a  fair  day  and  good  for- 
tune.     Come,  Coridon,  this  is  our  way. 

fhis  paragraph,  promised  to  give  some  unpublished  verses  of  Waller's,  On  a 
Lady  Fishingt  but  the  promise  was  not  redeemed  in  the  appendix  to  his 
elegant  edition,  a  copy  of  the  MS.  being  refused  him  by  the  librarian  of 
ttie  Royal  Sodttj.^^bridged  from  Anderson*s  British  Poets  and  others. — 
Am^Bd. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Of  Roftch  and  Dace,  and  how  to  fish  for  them ;  and  of  Cadu. 

Vbnatob.  Grood  Master,  as  we  go  now  towards  London,  be  still 
80  courteous  as  to  give  me  more  instructions ;  for  I  have  several 
boxes  in  my  memory,  in  which  I  will  keep  them  all  very  safe, 
there  shall  not  one  of  them  be  lost. 

Pisc.  Well,  Scholar,  that  I  will ;  and  I  will  hide  nothing  from 
you  that  I  can  remember,  and  can  think  may  help  you  forward 
towards  a  perfection  in  this  art :  and  because  we  have  so  much 
time,  and  I  have  said  so  little  of  roach  and  dace,  I  will  give  you 
some  directions  concerning  them. 

Some  say  the  roach*  is  so  called  from  rutilis,  which,  they  say, 
aignifies  red  fins :  he  is  a  fish  of  no  great  reputation  for  his  dainty 
taste,  and  his  spawn  is  accounted  much  better  than  any  other 
part  of  him.  And  you  may  take  notice,  that  as  the  carp  is  ac- 
counted the  water-fox,  for  his  cunning  :  so  the  roach  is  accounted 
the  water-sheep,  for  his  simplicity  or  foolishness.  It  is  noted  that 
the  roach  and  dace  recover  strength,  and  grow  in  season,  in  a 
fortnight  after  spawning ;  the  barbel  and  chub  in  a  month :  the 
trout  in  four  months :  and  the  salmon  in  the  like  time,  if  he  gets 
into  the  sea,  and  afler  into  fresh  water. 

Roaches  be  accounted  much  better  in  the  river  than  in  a  pond, 
though  ponds  usually  breed  the  biggest.     But  there  is  a  kind  of 

*  The  roach  {Cyprinua  Rutilu$  of  Linneus  and  Cuvier)  derives  his  scien- 
tific name  from  the  shining  redness  of  his  fins.  Though  Walton  charac- 
terizes him  as  a  foolish  fish,  the  later  English  books  on  Angling  say  that  he 
requires  as  much  skill  in  the  taking  as  larger  fish.  Many  angle  for  this 
fish  only,  and  the  finer  the  tackle  the  better  is  the  chance  of  success,  so  that 
the  best  amateurs  use  only  a  single  hair  at  the  hook.  The  roach  has  at- 
tained to  five  pounds'  weight,  but  they  are  generally  not  a  quarter  of  that 
size.  Those  in  this  country  are  small,  and  utterly  unworthy  the  angler's 
attention^  except  sometimes  as  baits  for  larger  fish.— xfm.  JBd. 
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bastard  small  roach  that  breeds  in  ponds,  with  a  very  forked  tail, 
and  of  a  very  small  size,  which  some  say  is  bred  by  the  bream 
and  right  roach,  and  some  ponds  are  stored  with  these  beyond 
belief:  and  knowing  men  that  know  their  difference,  call  them 
ruds,'*  they  differ  from  the  true  roach  as  much  as  a  herring  from 
a  pilchard :  and  these  bastard  breed  of  roach  are  now  scattered 
in  many  rivers,  but  I  think  not  in  the  Thames,  which  I  believe 
affords  the  largest  and  fattest  in  this  nation,  especially  below 
London  bridge :  the  roach  is  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  and  has  a 
kind  of  saw.like  teeth  in  his  throat.  And  lastly,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  roach  makes  an  angler  excellent  sport,  especially  the  great 
roaches  about  London,  where  I  think  there  be  the  best  roach- 
anglers  :  and  I  think  the  best  trout-anglers  be  in  Derbyshire,  fi>r 
the  waters  there  are  clear  to  an  extremity. 

Next,  let  me  tell  you,  you  shall  fish  for  this  Roach  in  winter 


*  The  anglers  and  the  scientific  men  are  at  issue  on  this  point.  Salter, 
in  bis  Angler's  Ouidct  says,  "  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  fish  called  a 
rudd  (from  ruddy  ?)  is  a  true  roach,  but  a  little  altered  in  shape  flrom  being 
put  into  pomls  not  congenial  to  their  habits  and  nature ;  for  I  have  known 
ponds  stocked  with  roach  from  rivers,  and  in  a  few  years  none  were  to  be 
found  but  numerous  rudd.  Previous  to  the  roach  being  put  into  the  same 
pond,  a  rudd  or  a  bream  were  never  seen.**  Palmer  Hackle  says  that  **  the 
rudd  is  called  roach-carp  in  France,  and  that  it  is  most  probably  a  genuine 
cross  between  the  roach  and  the  carp."  On  the  other  hand  Rennie  calls 
the  rudd,  Barbug  Orfiu  (?),  '<  quite  a  diflferent  species  from  the  roach  or 
the  bream."  Donovan,  BrUiah  F%$hes^  zl.,  observes:  "Linneus  having 
described  C$/prmui  Orftu  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  waters,  without 
speaking  of  the  other  species  Ertfthropthalmtu,  as  a  British  fish,  the  two 
kinds  have  been  erroneously  confounded  as  one  species  by  some  writers  in 
this  country."  Bloch  takes  occasion  to  doubt  whether  the  orphe  is  ever 
found  in  the  British  waters,  and  adds,  that  the  English  rudd  is  the  French 
rotengle.  Yarrell,  commenting  on  this  passage  of  Walton,  says :  "  It  is 
probable  that  the  fishes  here  alluded  to  were  the  true  rudd  \Le%ui$eu» 
BSrythropthalmua),  and  the  second  species  of  bream  already  described ; 
tad  an  opinion  apparently  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  in 
which  they  existed,  that,  they  were  hybrids.  The  instances  in  which 
animals  in  a  truly  natural  state  make  selections  beyond  their  own  species 
are  probably  very  rare.  Hybrids  and  permanent  varieties  are  generally 
the  consequences  of  restriction  and  domestication;  and  I  confess  my 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  hybrid  fishes."  It  is  presumed  that  most  scien- 
tific men  will  agree  with  the  last  opinion.— .im.  £tL 
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with  paste  or  gentles ;  id  April  with  worms  or  cadis ;  in  the 
very  hot  months  with  little  white  snails,  or  with  flies  under 
water,  for  he  seldom  lakes  them  at  the  top,  though  the  dace  will. 
Id  many  of  the  hot  months,  roaches  may  also  be  oaught  thus : 
take  a  Hay-fly  or  ant-fly,  sink  him  with  a  little  lead  to  the  bot- 
tom near  to  the  piles  or  posts  of  a  bridge,  or  near  to  any  posts  of 
a  wear,  I  mean  any  deep  place  where  roaches  lie  quietly,  and 
then  pull  your  fly  up  very  leisurely,  and  usually  a  roach  will 
fellow  your  bait  to  the  very  top  of  the  water  and  gaze  on  it  there, 
and  nm  at  it  and  talie  it,  lest  the  fly  should  fly  away  from  him. 

I  have  seen  this  done  at  Windsor  and  Henley  bridge,  and  great 
store  of  roach  taken ;  and  sometimes  a  dace  or  chub :  snd  in 
August  you  may  flsh  for  them  with  a  paste  made  only  of  the 
orumbe  of  bread,  which  should  be  of  pure  line  manobet ;  and 
that  paste  must  be  so  tempered  between  your  hands  till  it  be 
both  soft  and  tough  too  ;  a  very  litde  water,  and  time  and  labor, 
and  clean  hands,  will  make  it  a  most  excellent  paste  :  but  when 
you  fish  with  it,  you  must  have  a  small  hook,  a  quick  eye,  and  a 
nimble  hand,  or  the  tiait  is  lost  and  the  flsh  too,  if  one  may  lose 
that  which  be  never  had :  with  this  paste  you  may,  as  I  said, 
take  both  the  roach  and  the  Dace  or  Dare,* 


*  LaiciMou  VuIgorU  ofCuricr,  Cyprteiu  LmeiMtut  of  LinnBUt.  Tha 
dace  of  this  country  ii  &  beuitiful  Gih,  but  small,  and  of  no  account  to  tbs 
•ncUi. — Jm.  S4. 
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for  they  be  much  of  a  kind,  in  matter  of  feeding,  cunning,  good- 
ness, and  usually  in  size.  And  therefore  take  this  general  direc- 
tion for  some  other  baits  which  may  concern  you  to  take  notice 
of.  They  will  bite  almost  at  any  fly,  but  especially  at  ant-flies ; 
concerning  which,  take  this  direction,  for  it  is  very  good : 

Take  the  blackish  ant-fly  out  of  the  mole-hill  or  anwhill,*  in 
which  place  you  shall  find  them  in  the  month  of  June,  or  if  that 
be  too  early  in  the  year,  then  doubtless  you  may  find  them  in 
July,  August,  and  most  of  September  ;  gather  them  alive  with 
both  their  wings,  and  then  put  them  into  a  glass  that  will  bold  a 
quart  or  a  pottle  ;  but  first  put  into  the  glass  a  handful  or  more 
of  the  moist  earth  out  of  which  you  gather  them,  and  as  much 
of  the  roots  of  the  grass  of  the  said  hillock,  and  then  put  in  the 
flies  gently,  that  they  lose  not  their  wings  :  lay  a  clod  of  earth 
over  it,  and  then  so  many  as  are  put  into  the  glass  without  bruis- 
ing, will  live  there  a  month  or  more,  and  be  always  in  a  readi- 
ness for  you  to  fish  with  ;  but  if  you  would  have  them  keep 
longer,  then  get  any  great  earthen  pot,  or  barrel  of  three  or  four 
gallons,  which  is  better,  then  wash  your  barrel  with  water  and 
honey,  and  having  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  earth  and  grass-roots, 
then  put  in  your  flies,  and  cover  it,  and  they  will  live  a  quarter 
of  a  year :  these  in  any  stream  and  clear  water,  are  a  deadly 
bait  for  roach  or  dace,  or  for  a  chub  ;  and  your  rule  is,  to  fish 
not  less  than  a  handful  from  the  bottom. 

I  shall  next  tell  you  a  winter  bait  for  a  roach,  a  dace^  or  chub, 
and  it  is  choicely  good.  About  All-hallowtide,  and  so  till  frost 
comes,  when  you  see  men  ploughing  up  heath  ground,  or  sandy 
ground,  or  green  swards,  then  follow  the  plough,  and  you  shall 
find  a  white  worm  as  big  as  two  maggotsf ,  and  it  hath  a  Fed 
head ;  you  may  observe  in  what  ground  most  are,  for  there  the 
crows  will  be  very  watchful  and  follow  the  plough  very  close  ; 
it  is  all  soft,  and  full  of  whitish  guts :  a  worm  that  is  in  Norfolk, 

•  The  blackish  ant-fly,  the  males  of  an  ant  {formiea),  which  are  always 
winged,  but  short  lived,  and  are  plenty  here  in  ant-hills  (not  mole-hills) 
during  the  spring  and  beginning  of  summer. — Jim.  Ed. 

t  These  are  the  larva  of  several  species  of  caleopterous  insects,  known 
among  us  as  grubi,  and  are  found  under  the  loose  bark  of  decaying  trees,  as 
well  ti  in  newly  ploughed  ground. — Am.  Ed. 
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and  some  other  oounties,  called  a  grub,  and  is  bred  of  the  spawn 
or  eggs  of  a  beetle,  which  she  leaves  in  holes  that  she  digs  in  tha 
ground  under  cow  or  horse  dung,  and  there  rests  all  winter,  and 
in  March  or  April  comes  to  be  first  a  red,  and  then  a  black  bee- 
tle :  gather  a  thousand  or  two  of  those,  and  put  them  with  a  peck 
or  two  of  their  own  earth,  into  some  tub  or  firkin,  and  cover  and 
keep  them  so  warm,  that  the  frost  or  cold  air  or  winds  kill  them 
not ;  these  you  may  keep  all  winter,  and  kill  fish  with  them  at 
any  time  ;  and  if  you  put  some  of  them  into  a  little  earth  and 
honey  a  day  before  you  use  them,  you  will  find  them  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  bream,  carp,  or  indeed  for  almost  any  fish. 

And  after  this  manner  you  may  also  keep  gentles  all  winter, 
which  are  a  good  bait  then,  and  much  the  better  for  being  lively 
and  tough.  Or  you  may  breed  and  keep  gentles  thus :  Take  a 
piece  of  beast's  liver,  and  with  a  cross  stick  hang  it  in  some  cor- 
ner over  a  pot  or  barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay  ;  and  as  the  gen- 
tles grow  big,  they  will  fall  into  the  barrel,  and  scour  themselves, 
and  be  always  ready  for  use  whensoever  you  incline  to  fish  ;  and 
these  gentles  may  be  thus  created  till  afier  Michaelmas.  But  if 
you  desire  to  keep  gentles  to  fish  with  all  the  year,  then  get  a 
dead  cat  or  a  kite,  and  let  it  be  fiy-blown  ;  and  when  the  gentles 
begin  to  be  alive  and  to  stir,  then  bury  it  and  them  in  soft  moist 
earth,  but  as  free  from  frost  as  you  can,  and  these  you  may  dig 
up  at  any  time  when  you  intend  to  use  them :  these  will  last  till 
March,  and  about  that  time  turn  to  be  flies. 

But  if  you  be  nice  to  foul  your  fingers,  which  good  anglers 
seldom  are,  then  take  this  bait:  Get  a  handful  of  well-made 
malt,  and  put  it  into  a  dish  of  water,  and  then  wash  and  rub  it 
betwixt  your  hands  till  you  make  it  clean,  and  as  free  from  husks 
as  you  can  ;  then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  set  it  in  something  that  is  fit  for  that 
purpose  over  the  fire,  where  it  is  not  to  boil  apace,  but  leisurely 
and  very  softly,  until  it  becomes  somewhat  soft,  which  you  may 
try  by  feeling  it  between  your  finger  and  thumb ;  and  when  it 
is  soft,  then  put  your  water  from  it,  and  then  take  a  sharp  knife, 
and  turning  the  sprout  and  of  the  com  upward,  with  the  point  of 
your  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  husk  ofif  from  it,  and  yet 
leaving  a  kind  of  inward  husk  on  the  com,  or  else  it  is  marred  ; 
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and  then  cut  off  that  sprouted  end,  I  mean  a  little  of  it,  that  the 
white  may  appear,  and  so  pull  off  the  husk  on  the  cloven  8ide» 
as  I  directed  you,  and  then  cutting  off  a  very  little  of  the  other 
end,  that  so  your  hook  may  enter :  and  if  your  hook  be  small 
and  good,  you  will  find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait,  either  for 
winter  or  summer,  you  sometimes  casting  a  little  of  it  into  the 
place  where  your  float  swims. 

And  to  take  the  roach  and  dace,  a  good  bait  is  the  brood  of 
wasps  or  bees,  if  you  dip  their  heads  in  blood  ;  especially  good 
lor  bream,  if  they  be  baked  or  hardened  in  their  husks  in  an 
oven,  after  the  bread  is  taken  out  of  it,  or  hardened  on  a  fire« 
shovel ;  and  so  also  is  the  thick  blood  of  sheep,  being  half  dried 
on  a  trencher,  that  so  you  may  cut  it  into  such  pieces  as  may 
best  fit  the  size  of  your  hook ;  and  a  little  salt  keeps  it  from 
growing  black,  and  makes  it  not  the  worse,  but  better ;  this  is 
taken  to  be  a  choice  bait  if  rightly  ordered. 

There  be  several  oils  of  a  strong  smell  that  I  have  been  told 
of,  and  to  be  excellent  to  tempt  fish  to  bite,  of  which  I  could  say 
much  ;  but  I  remember  I  once  carried  a  small  bottle  from  Sir 
Creorge  Hastings  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton — ^they  were  both  chymical 
men — as  a  great  present ;  it  was  sent,  and  received,  and  used 
with  great  confidence  :  and  yet,  upon  enquiry  I  found  it  did  not 
answer  the  expectation  of  Sir  Henry  ;  which,  with  the  help  of 
this  and  other  circumstances,  makes  me  have  little  belief  in  such 
things  as  many  men  talk  of :  not  but  that  I  think  fishes  both 
smell  and  hear,  as  I  have  expressed  in  my  former  discourse  ;  but 
there  is  a  mysterious  knack,  which,  though  it  be  much  easier 
than  the  philosopher's  stone,  yet  it  is  not  attainable  by  common 
capacities,  or  else  lies  locked  up  in  the  brains  or  breast  of  some 
chymical  man,  that,  like  the  Rosicrucians,*  will  not  yet  reveal 


*  Ro$%eruciana.  The  early  history  of  tkis  extraordinary  and  enthusiastic 
sect  was  purposely  made  obscure  by  themselves.  Their  own  account  of  it, 
as  given  to  the  public,  was,  that  a  Grerman  named  Christian  Roaenkranzi  who 
travelled  among  different  nations  of  the  East  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
became  acquainted  with  certain  doctrines,  derived  from  the  Gymnosophists 
of  India,  the  Persian  Magi,  the  Egyptian  Gnostics  and  the  Hebrew  Cabal- 
ists,  which  were  of  great  importance  in  morals,  chemical  philosophy,  and 
medicine.    These  secrets  were  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  which  he 
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it.  But  let  me  nevertheless  tell  you,  that  camphor,  put  with 
moss  into  your  worm-bag  with  your  worms,  makes  them,  if  many 
anglers  be  not  very  much  mistaken,  a  tempting  bait,  and  the 

commanded  not  to  be  opened  until  a  century  alter  his  death,  when  (1804) 
there  was  discovered  a  book  containing  them  written  in  letters  of  goldv 
The  sect,  however,  became  suddenly  known  to  the  world  by  the  publication 
of  two  books ;  the  one,  Fama  Fratemitatis  LaudabUit  Ordinia  Rosa- 
erucis  in  1614,  the  other  Confeano  Fratemitatu,  &c.,  in  1617,  at  Francfort. 
The  authorship  of  these  books  is  attributed  to  Johannes  Valentinus  An- 
dria,  a  theologian  of  Wartenburg,  who  is  believed,  with  some  reason,  to 
have  been  the  principal  inventor  and  projector  of  the  whole  farce ;  though 
some  think  that  a  secret  society  of  the  same  character  had  been  founded 
some  time  before,  by  Agrippa  von  Mettersheim,  an  occult  philosopher,  a 
follower  of  Reuchlin  in  Neo-Platonism,  and  of  Raymond  Lulli  in  Alche- 
my. The  system  was  in  fact  a  revival,  with  some  additions  suited  to  the 
religious  character- of  the  age,  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  celebrated 
Swiss  physician,  Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  better  known  by  his  assumed 
name  of  Paracelsus,  who  blended  Therapeutics  and  Chemistry  with  the 
Neo- Platonic  and  Cabalistic  mysticisms.  The  Rosicrucian  tenets  were  a 
compound  of  Theosophism  and  Alchemy.  Their  experimental  inquiries 
were  directed  to  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  art  of  prolonging  life, 
the  power  of  knowing  what  was  passing  at  a  distance,  and  the  use  of  the 
cabada  and  numbers  in  the  resolution  of  all  mysteries.  They  claimed,  at 
least  for  the  superior  brethren  of  their  order,  the  faculty  of  curing  all 
diseases,  the  power  of  controlling  the  agency  of  powerful  demons,  and  the 
design  of  regenerating  the  world.  They  pretended  that  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  was  restored  in  their  society,  and  recognised  two  sacra- 
ments only.  The  highest  class  of  the  initiated  was  limited  to  eight;  but 
the  lower  classes  were  without  any  restriction  of  number.  Each  member 
was  bound  to  cure  gratuitously  the  sick  ;  to  obey  the  usages  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived ;  to  meet  once  a  year  in  their  general  assembly;  and^if 
of  the  higher  class,  to  nominate  some  person  capable  of  succeeding  him 
when  he  chose  to  die.  Their  fraternity  was  to  be  kept  secret  for  a  hun- 
dred years ;  and  they  adopted  the  name  of  Rosicrucians  as  their  charac- 
teristic designation.  This  name,  popularly  thought  to  have  been  taken 
from  that  of  Rosenkranz,  had  a  mystical  meaning,  being  compounded  of 
two  words  :  JRos,  the  Latin  for  dew,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful dissolvent  of  gold  ;  and  Crux  or  cross,  which  in  their  mystic  lan- 
guage was  equivalent  to  light,  because  the  figure  of  the  cross  X  shows  at 
the  same  time  the  three  letters  L  V  X,  of  which  the  Latin  word  LUX,  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Liuc  was  called  by  them  the  9ted  of  the  great  dra- 
gon, or  the  corporeal  light  which,  when  properly  modified,  produces  gold. 
Thus  a  Rosicrucian  signified  one  who  by  the  existence  of  dew  seeks  for 
tight  or  the  PkUo9ophe¥*$  Stone,    The  common  notion  that  the  word  wis 
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ftngler  more  fortunate.  But  I  stepped  by  chance  into  this  dis- 
course of  oils  and  fishes'  smelling  ;  and  though  there  might  be 
more  said,  both  of  it  and  of  baits  for  roach  and  dace  and  other 

compounded  of  Rosa,  a  rose,  and  Crux,  is  an  error,  yet  it  greatly  helped 
them,  as  it  seemed  to  have  a  reference  to  Luther,  whose  arms  were  a  rase 
iymg  on  a  aro9». 

The  fraternity  highly  excited  the  curiosity  of  people,  some  supposing 
that  it  aimed  at  a  reyolution  in  the  church,  and  others  that  its  object  was 
political— others  again  that  it  concealed  some  great  chemical  secret; 
but  it  received  its  death  blow  from  Michael  Bruler,  who  in  his  work  On 
M«  Mystery  of  the  FaUe  Ooapei,  boldly  declared  that  the  whole  was  a 
scheme  contrired  by  some  artful  persons  to  impose  on  public  credulity. 
The  mystery,  however,  continued  to  be  affected  by  many  chemists,  who 
were  called  by  various  names  expressive  of  their  pretensions,  as  Immor* 
tales,  liiuminati,  the  Invisible  Brothers,  F.  R.  C,  Fratree  Boris  Coeti. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Rosicrucians  were  warmly  adopted  and  proclaimed 
in  England  by-  Robert  Fludd  (or  De  FluetiHu),  a  physician,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  genius,  and  religious  sentiment  (bom  1574,  died  X637),  who 
sought  to  draw  from  them  an  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Cre- 
ation, which  was  effectively  answered  by  Gassendi.  His  writings  found  in 
Germany  a  proselyte  equally  enthusiastic,  Jacob  B6hm,  or  Behmen,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  who  from  the  strength  of  a  highly 
imaginative  mind  and  religious  fervor,  became  through  his  writings  one 
of  the  most  renowned  mystics  of  modern  times.  This  man,  having  de- 
▼oted  himself  to  theological  speculation,  and  enjoyed,  as  he  thought,  seve- 
ral remarkable  visions,  accidentally  heard  of  Fludd's  doctrines,  and  struck 
out  of  the  element  of  fire,  a  form  of  theology  wilder  than  that  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean numbers.  He  gained,  as  well  as  Michael  Meyer,  another  disciple 
of  the  same  creed,  many  followers ;  and,  after  writing  many  works,  which 
with  all  their  errors  show  him  to  have  had  a  mind  of  no  mean  powers,  he 
died  in  1624.  His  works  were  first  collected  and  published  in  1675,  but  a 
more  complete  edition  was  issued  at  Amsterdam  in  ten  vols.,  1642,  by 
Gichtel,  from  whom  the  followers  of  Bohm,  a  sect  much  esteemed  for  their 
quiet,  charitable  character,  have  derived  their  name  of  Gichtelians. 
There  was  a  sect  of  Bdhmenites  formed  in  England  ;  and  in  1697,  Jane 
Leade  established  a  society  there  under  the  name  of  Phiiadefphists,  for  the 
explanation  of  his  writings,  which  is  said  to  exist  even  at  this  time.  Se- 
veral editions  of  his  works  have  been  published  subsequently.  William  Law, 
a  non-juring  divine,  the  author  of  The  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
lAftt  a  work  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  among  evangelical  Christians, 
a  man  of  acuteness,  talent,  and  learning,  embraced  the  opinions  of  Bohm 
with  great  ardor.  He  translated  and  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
fiiaster's  works,  which  was  completed  after  his  death  under  the  title- 
TV  Works  ^f  Jacob  Behmen^  to  tMeh  ioprefiated  theHfeof^  snUk^. 
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float-fish,  yet  I  will  forbear  it  at  this  time,  and  tell  you  in  the  next 
place  how  you  are  to  prepare  your  tackling ;  oonoeniing  whioh 
I  will,  for  sport-sake,  give  you  an  old  rhyme  out  of  an  old  fkh- 
book  which  will  prove  a  part,  and  but  a  part,  of  what  you  are  to 
provide. 

My  rod  and  my  line^  my  float  and  my  lead. 
My  hook  and  my  plummet^  my  wheUtone  and  knife. 

My  basket,  my  baits  both  /wing  and  dead. 
My  net  and  my  meat,  for  that  is  the  chief: 

TVien  I  must  have  thread,  and  hairs  green^  andttmally 

With  my  angling^purse,  and  so  you  haite  all. 

But  you  must  have  all  these  tackling,  and  twice  so  many  more 
with  which,  if  you  mean  to  be  a  fisher,  you  must  store  yourself; 

•  I  have  heaid  that  and  to  that  purpose  I  will  go  with  you  either  to 
the  tackling  hath  been  ]yf  ^^  Margrave,*  who  dwells  amongst  the  book- 

priced  at  flnjr  pooads  in       ,,  .      «      «      n     r^t         i  »  ««• 

th» inTentory ofan an-  sellers  in  St.  Pauls  Church-yard,  or  to  Mr. 
>>*•  John  Stubs,  near  to  the  Swan  in  Golden-lane ; 

they  be  both  honest  men,  and  will  fit  an  angler  with  what  tack- 
ling he  lacks.* 

1  Variation. — ^In  the  first  edition  it  is  "  great  and  ■mall.*' 
With  figures  illustrating  his  Principles.    Left  by  the  Rev.  WUHam  Law^ 
M.  A.    In  four  volumes.    London,  1764-81 :  4to.    Bohm  is  not  without 
some  admirers,  even  in  our  day. 

Though  the  several  writers,  who  have  taught  these  opinions,  difter  greatly 
from  each  other,  they  agree  in  certain  common  principles,  viz.  That  the  dis- 
solution of  bodies  by  fire  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge 
of  things :  That  there  is  a  certain  analogy  and  harmony  between  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  and  the  kingdom  of  grace,  for  which  reason  they  express  re* 
ligious  truths  by  chemical  denominations :  That  there  is  a  divine  energy  or 
soul  difiiised  thfough  the  universe,  which  some  call  Arehsus,  others  the 
Universal  Spirit.  They  all  talk  in  the  most  obscure  manner  of  the  power 
the  stars  have  over  all  corporeal  beings,  of  the  efficacy  of  magic,  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  demons,  and  of  what  they  call  the  signatures  of  things.  The 
whole  is  a  mass  of  incomprehensible  mysticism,  showing  the  foUy  into 
which  men's  minds  run  when  they  throw  off  the  laws  of  demonstration  and 
induction,  trusting  to  the  hallucinations  of  an  ungoverned  fancy. 

The  reader  may  consult  Mosheim's  Eeeles.  Hist.,  voL  9;  Tennemaate 
Orundriss  der  Oeschiehte  der  Philosophic;  Enfield's  JSstoryofPhUosapk^ 
or  Brucker's  larger  work ;  Encyclopedia  Americana,  art.  Bdhm ;  Hoo* 
fer**  Hutoire  de  la  Chimie,  ii.,  p.  Z26.—Am.  Ed, 

•  In  tho  fixtt  edition  PiMator  says :  •<  To  that  purpoee  I  will  go  wHk 
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VsN.  Then,  good  Master,  let  it  be  at y  for  he  is  nearest  to 

my  dwelling ;  and  I  pray  let  us  meet  there  the  ninth  of  May 
next,  about  two  of  the  clock,  and  I'll  want  nothing  that  a  fisher 
should  be  furnished  with. 

you  either  to  Charles  Brandon* a  (near  to  the  Swan  in  Ooiding  lane) , 
or  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  in  the  Court,  which  did  once  belong  to  Dr.  ^owel, 
the  Dean  of  PauTs,  that  I  told  you  was  a  good  man,  and  a  good  Fisher ;  it 
is  hard  by  the  west  end  of  Saint  PauPs  Church ;  they  be  both  honest  men, 
and  will  fit  an  angler  with  what  tackling  bee  wants.  Viat.  Then,  good 
Master,  let  it  be  at  Charles  Brandatiy*  &c.  In  the  second  edition,  after 
speaking  of  Fletcher,  our  author  adds :  "  But  if  you  would  haYe  choice  hooks, 
I  will  one  day  walk  with  you  to  Charles  Kerbye's  in  Harp  alley  in  Shoe- 
lane,  who  is  the  most  exact  and  best  hook-maker  that  the  nation  afibrds." 

The  text  has  been  taken  from  the  fifth  edition  (1676),  **  at  which  time,'* 
Sir  Harris  Nicholas  thinks,  ''Brandon,  Fletcher  and  Kerbye  were  pro- 
bably dead.*'  Why  Walton  left  E^irby's  name  out  of  his  last  edition  if 
beyond  our  conjecture,  but  he  was  not  dead  at  the  time,  for  in  the  first 
edition  of  The  Angler's  Vade  Meeum  (Chetham's),  1681,  there  is  an  ad- 
vertisement, **  The  choicest  hooks  are  made  by  Mr.  Ch^es  Kirby  m 
Globe  Court  in  Shoe  lane,  London ;"  and  in  the  third  edition  of  the  same 
work  there  is  another  advertisement  of  Will.  Browne  at  the  sign  of  the 
Pish  in  Black  Horse  alley  near  Fleet  street,  "  who  selleth  all  sorts  of  Fish- 
ing Tackle,  also  Charles  Kirby's  hooks,  jtc.,"  to  which  is  added:  "  Note, 
That  Kirby's  hooks  are  known  by  the  fineness  of  the  wyer  and  strength, 
and  many  shops  sells  counterfeits  of  his,  which  proves  prejudicial  to  the 
user."  It  is  said  that  Kirby  learnt  the  secret  of  tempering  the  steel  for 
his  hooks  from  the  celebrated  Prince  Rupert  (son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
and  Elizabeth  daughter  of  James,  who,  under  Charles  II.,  commanded  the 
Cnglish  fleet  against  the  Dutch).  This  is  probable,  as  the  prince  was 
much  given  to  practical  science,  among  other  evidences  of  which  was  his 
discovery  of  mezzotint  engraving  from  seeing  a  soldier  scraping  a  rusty 
musket  barrel.  (See  Evelyn's  Sculptura.)  There  was  a  succession  of 
Kirbys.  Hawkins  says,  "  The  method  of  tempering  hooks  communicated 
to  Charles  Kirby  by  Prince  Rupert,  has  been  continued  in  his  family  ever 
since,  there  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  now  (1760)  living  in  Crow- 
tber's  well-alley  near  Aldersgate  street."  This  was  John  Kirby,  whose 
portrait,  as  "  The  Celebrated  Angler,"  is  prefixed  to  The  Angler's  Mttseum 
by  Shirley,  in  which  work  he  (Kirby)  is  supposed  to  have  assisted,  1764. 

The  Kirby  hooks  are  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  the  steel,  and  by  the 
point  being  turned  towards  the  left,  from  the  bend.  This  has  the  advan- 
tage of  hooking  in  some  cases  more  certainly ;  though  Williamson  {Cam* 
piste  Angler's  Vade  Meeum,  180S),  no  mean  authority,  prefers  the  point 
tiiat  stands  perfectly  upright,  thinks  that  the  Kirby  often  fails  in  striking, 
•ad  HMkM  too  largo  a  out,  which  often  loset  a  fish.    Chitty  (South't  fijf* 
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Pisc.  Well,  and  I'll  not  fail  you,  God  willing,  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed* 

Vbn.  I  thank  you,  good  Master,  and  I  will  not  fail  you :  and, 
good  Master,  tell  me  what  baits  more  you  remember ;  for  it  will 
not  now  be  long  ere  we  shall  be  at  Tottenham- High-Cross,  and 
when  we  come  thither  I  will  make  you  some  requital  of  your 
pains,  by  repeating  as  choice  a  copy  of  verses  as  any  we  have 
heard  since  we  met  together ;  and  that  is  a  proud  word,  for  we 
have  heard  very  good  ones. 

Pisc.  Well,  Scholar,  and  I  shall  be  then  right  glad  to  hear 
them  :  and  I  will,  as  we  walk,  tell  you  whatsoever  comes  in  my 
mind,  that  I  think  may  be  worth  your  hearing.  You  may  make 
another  choice  bait  thus :  Take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  best  and 
biggest  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  a  little  milk,  like  as  frumety 
is  boiled  ;  boil  it  so  till  it  be  soft,  and  then  fry  it  very  leisurely 
with  honey  and  a  little  beaten  saffron  dissolved  in  milk  ;  and  you 
will  find  this  a  choice  bait,  and  good,  I  think,  for  any  fish,  eape* 
cially  for  roach,  dace,  chub,  or  grayling :  I  know  not  but  that  it 
may  be  as  good  for  a  river-carp,  and  especially  if  the  ground  be 
a  little  baited  with  it. 

And  you  may  also  note,  that  the  spawn  of  most  fish  is  a  very 
tempting  bait,  being  a  little  hardened  on  a  warm  tile,  and  cut 
into  fit  pieces.  Nay,  mulberries  and  those  black-berries  which 
grow  upon  briers,  be  good  baits  for  chubs  or  carps ;  with  these 
many  have  been  taken  in  ponds,  and  in  some  rivers  where  such 
trees  have  grown  near  the  water,  and  the  fruit  customarily 
dropped  into  it :  and  there  be  a-  hundred  other  baits  more  than 
can  be  well  named,  which,  by  constant  baiting  the  water,  will 
become  a  tempting  bait  for  any  fish  in  it. 

Fi$her*s  Text-Book)  observes :  "  I  by  no  means  approve  of  Kirby*8  hooks 
for  flies ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  best  for  bait- fishing,  and' more  sure  to  hook 
a  fish ;  but  their  form  prevents  flies  dressed  on  them  from  swimming  so 
ttntit  as  they  would  do  on  hooks  that  lie  flat,  nor  is  the  shank  end  taper- 
ed, so  as  to  allow  of  the  fly  being  neatly  finished  at  the  head.*'  He  prefers, 
BB  most  English  fly-fishers  do,  the  O'Shaughnessy  hook,  or  rather  Sell's,  of 
Limerick,  the  latter  being  a  slight  improvement  on  the  former.  The  best 
Kirbys  are  those  made  by  Hemming  and  Sons  (the  needle-makers)  of  Red- 
ditch.  They  are  imitated  in  an  inferior  quality  by  English  and  Germtti 
manufactarers,  but  so  badly  as  to  be  worse  than  nothing.— .tfm.  JSkt, 
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You  are  also  to  know,  that  there  be  divers  kinds  of  cadis,  or 
case-worms,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  nation  in  several  distinct 
counties^  and  in  several  little  brooks  that  relate  to  bigger  rivers ; 
as  namely,  one  cadis  called  a  piper,*  whose  husk  or  case  is  a 
piece  of  reed  about  an  inch  long  or  longer,  and  as  big  about  as 
the  compass  of  a  two-pence :  these  worms  being  kept  three  or  four 
days  in  a  woollen  bag  with  sand  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  bag 
wet  once  a  day,  will  in  three  or  four  days  turn  to  be  yellow ;  and 
these  be  a  choice  bait  for  the  chub  or  chavender,  or  indeed  for 
any  great  fish,  for  it  is  a  large  bait. 

There  is  also  a  lesser  cadis-worm,  called  a  cockspur,*  being 
in  &shion  like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  sharp  at  one  end ;  and  the 
case  or  house  in  which  this  dwells  is  made  of  small  husks,  and 
gravel,  and  slime,  most  curiously  made  of  these,  even  so  as  to 
be  wondered  at,  but  not  to  be  made  by  man,  no  more  than  a 
king-fisher's  nest  can,  which  is  made  of  little  fishes'  bones,  and 
have  such  a  geometrical  interweaving  and  connexion,  as  the  like 
is  not  to  be  done  by  the  art  of  man  :  this  kind  of  cadis  is  a  choice 
bait  for  any  float-fish  ;  it  is  much  less  than  the  piper-cadis,  and 
to  be  so  ordered  ;  and  these  may  be  so  preserved,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  days,  or  it  may  be  longer. 

There  is  also  another  cadis,*  called  by  some  a  straw-worm, 
and  by  some  a  rufi-coat,  whose  house  or  case  is  made  of  little 

*  Cadis  worms  are  the  larva  cases  of  many  species  of  Phryganea,  which 
class  includes  all  those  water-flies  that  have  long  antennae  and  moth-like 
wings,  often  veined,  but  without  powder.  They  have  four  wings,  which, 
when  closed,  lie  flat  on  theit  backs,  the  upper  pair  being  folded  over  the 
lower,  "  the  flies  called  by  anglers  the  willow-fly,  the  alder-fly,  and  the 
dun,  &c.,  are,"  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says,  "  of  this  kind."  They  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees  overhanging  the  water,  and  then  produce 
small  larvffi,  which  drop  into  the  water.  These  spin  for  themselves  a  case 
like  a  silk  worm,  and,  by  a  glutinous  matter  which  exudes  through  it,  ce- 
ment about  them  outside  cases,  some  of  leaves,  some  of  sticks,  some  of 
stones  or  shells.  The  cases  vary  in  shape,  some  being  almost  cylindri- 
cal, others  elongated  cones,  others  resembling  shells.  They  are  plenti- 
fully found  in  our  streams  (in  the  month  of  May),  adhering  to  stones  or  old 
logs  at  the  bottom,  often  looking  like  a  multitude  of  little  animated  sticks 
an  inch  or  less  in  length.  They  feed  on  aquatic  plants  and  insects,  put- 
ting only  their  heads  and  legs  from  the  case.  At  the  time  of  their  ohange 
into  the  fly  they  leave  their  cases,  rise  to  the  surface  of  th?  water,  wheu 

11 
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pieces  of  bents,  and  rushes,  and  straws,  and  water- weeds,  and  I 
know  not  what,  which  are  so  knit  together  with  condensed  slime, 
that  they  stick  about  her  husk  or  case,  not  unlike  the  bristles  of 
a  hedgehog  ;  these  three  csulises  are  commonly  taken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  and  are  good  indeed  to  take  any  kind  of 
fish,  with  float  or  otherwise.  I  might  tell  you  many  more,  which 
as  these  do  early,  so  those  have  their  time  also  of  turning  to  be 
flies  later  in  summer ;  but  I  might  lose  myself  and  tire  you  by 
such  a  discourse  :  I  shall  therefore  but  remember  you,  that  to 
know  these  and  their  several  kinds,  and  to  what  flies  every  par- 
ticular cadis  turns,  and  then  how  to  use  them,  flrst  as  they  be 
cadis,  and  after  as  they  be  flies,  is  an  art,  and  an  art  that  every 
one  that  professes  to  be  an  angler  has  not  leisure  to  search  after, 
and,  if  he  had,  is  not  capable  of  learning.. 

the  atmosphere  completes  the  transformation ;  though  (as  Sir  H.  D.  says) 
some  species  fix  themselves  on  plants  and  stones,  and,  barsting  the  sldn* 
appear  winged  of  full  size.  The  greentail  or  grannom  ( J\n4fde$)  deriv* 
their  color  from  the  eggs  in  the  female,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the 
spring.  Those  whose  cases  are  cylindrical  are  most  analogous  to  Walton's 
piper,  and  the  conical  to  his  cockspur.  The  piper  is  the  largest  of  the 
tribe.  Hawkins  very  well  observes  :  **  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  none 
had  written  upon  aquatic  insects  but  men  conversant  with  natural  histoiyt 
which  would  have  prevented  much  confusion  from  the  erroneous  use  of 
various  illiberal  terms,  cadew,  cod-bait,  cad-bait,  cot-worm,"  &c.  A  scien- 
tific friend  remarks,  that  "  to  render  a  work  on  angling-flies  of  much  service 
to  this  country  would  require  much  study  and  observation,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce the  native  species  in  place  of  the  foreign ;  but,  as  the  American  troat 
are  not  far  advanced  in  their  entomological  studies,  they  might  very  well 
mistake  a  European  for  an  indigenous  species ;  and  therefore  such  work* 
on  the  subject  as  are  approved  by  English  anglers  may  be  of  great  service 
to  the  fly-fisher  at  home.'' 

Another  friend,  very  skilful  with  his  rod,  says :  "  Under  flat  stones  by 
springs  of  water,  there  is  a  small  black  and  brown  lizard,  or  ewet,  with 
two  legs  and  a  long  tail ;  its  motion  is  quick,  and  it  darts  almost  instantly 
away ;  when  caught,  it  is  among  the  best  baits  for  trout.  But  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  which  lies  in  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters,  and 
is  comparatively  sluggish,  for  the  last  is  of  no  account"  The  same  gen- 
tleman strongly  recommends  a  young  motue  for  large  trout ;'  and  says, 
**  that  trout  have  been  known  to  take  even  the  red  squirrel  when 
ming  acrofs  the  w^t  ;  and  that  he  himself  found  a  ground  mole  of 
fist  in  the  maw  of  oo^."zr4m.  Sd, 
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I  will  tell  you,  Scholar,  several  coantries  have  several  kinds 
of  cadises,  that  indeed  differ  as  much  as  dogs  do  ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  much  as  a  very  cur  and  a  greyhound  do.  These  be  usually 
bred  in  the  very  little  rills  or  ditches  that  run  into  bigger  rivers ; 
and,  I  think,  a  more  proper  bait  for  those  very  rivers  than  any 
other.  I  know  not  how  or  of  what  this  cadis  receives  life,  or 
what  colored  fly  it  turns  to  ;  but  doubtless  they  are  the  death  of 
many  trouts,  and  this  is  one  killing  way  : 

Take  one,  or  more  if  need  be,  of  these  large  yellow  oadisy 
pull  off  his  hesul,  and  with  it  pull  out  his  black  gut ;  put  the 
body,  as  little  bruised  as  is  possible,  on  a  very  little  hook,  armed 
on  with  a  red  hair,  which  will  show  like  the  cadis-head,  and  a 
very  little  thin  lead,  so  put  upon  the  shank  of  the  hook  that  it 
may  sink  presently ;  throw  this  bait  thus  ordered,  which  will 
look  very  yellow,  into  any  great  still  hole  where  a  trout  is,  and 
he  will  presently  venture  his  life  for  it,  'tis  not  to  be  doubted,  if 
you  be  not  espied,  and  that  the  bait  first  touch  the  water  before 
the  line ;  and  this  will  do  best  in  the  deepest  stillest  water. 

Next  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  walk  quietly 
by  a  brook  with  a  little  stick  in  my  hand,  with  which  I  might 
easily  take  these,  and  consider  the  curiosity  of  their  composure  : 
and  if  you  shall  ever  like  to  do  so,  then  note,  that  your  stick 
must  be  a  little  hazel  or  willow,  clefl,  or  have  a  nick  at  one  end 
of  it ;  by  which  means  you  may  with  ease  take  many  of  them 
in  that  nick  out  of  the  water,  before  you  have  any  occasion  to 
use  them.  These,  my  honest  Scholar,  are  some  observations 
told  to  you  as  they  now  come  suddenly  into  my  memory,  of 
which  you  may  make  some  use  ;  but  for  the  practical  part,  it  is 
that  that  makes  an  angler :  it  is  diligence,  and  observation,  and 
practice,  and  an  ambition  to  be  the  best  in  the  art,  that  must  do 
it.  I  will  tell  you.  Scholar,  I  once  heard  one  say,  "  I  envy  not 
him  that  eats  better  meat  than  I  do,  nor  him  that  b  richer,  or 
that  wears  better  clothes  than  I  do ;  I  envy  nobody  but  him,  and 
him  only,  that  catches  more  fbh  than  I  do."  And  such  a  man 
IS  like  to  prove  an  angler ;  and  this  noble  emulation  I  wish  to 
jwi  and  all  young  anglers. 
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CHAPTER   XVni. 


PtscATOX.  There  be  also  three  or  four  other  little  fiah  that  1 
had  almost  forgot,  that  are  all  without  scales,  and  may  lor  excel- 


leacy  of  meat  be  compared  to  any  fish  of  greatest  value  and 
largest  size.  They  be  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn  all  the 
months  of  summer  ;  for  they  breed  often,  as  it  is  observed  mioe 
and  many  of  the  smaller  four-footed  creatures  of  the  earth  do  ; 
and  as  those,  so  these  come  quickly  to  their  full  growth  and  per- 
fection. And  it  is  needful  that  they  breed  both  often  and  nume- 
rously, for  they  be,  besides  other  accidents  of  ruin,  both  a  pr^ 
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and  baits  for  other  fish.     And  first  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  minnow 
or  penk.* 

The  minnow  hath,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season  and  not  sicky 
which  is  only  presently  after  spawning,  a  kind  of  dappled  or 
waved  color,  like  to  a  panther,  on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish 
and  sky-color,  his  belly  being  milk-white,  and  his  back  almost 
black  or  blackish.  He  is  a  sharp  biter  at  a  small  worm ;  and  in 
hot  weather  makes  excellent  sport  for  young  anglers,  or  boys,  or 
women  that  love  that  recreation,  and  in  the  spring  they  make  of 

*  CfypriniM  Phoxinw,  called  minDow  or  minim  from  the  Latin  m^t- 
muif  on  account  of  diminutive  size,  and  penk,  or  rather  pink,  from  the 
bright  red  color  which  tinges  its  belly  in  summer. 

The  minnow  is  a  favorite  bait  for  pearch  and  tront.  They  should  be 
taken  with  a  amall  net,  and  placed  in  a  large  tin  pail,  covered  by  a  lid 
pierced  with  many  small  holes  so  as  to  let  in  the  air  but  exclude  the  sun. 
Wl\^n  carrying  them  to  the  fishing-ground  it  is  not  well  to  change  the 
water  very  often,  though  this  should  be  done  occasionally  to  freshen  them» 
great  care  being  taken  not  to  bruise  them,  as  then  they  quickly  die.  They 
should  be  lifted  out  with  a  small  piece  of  millinet  stretched  across  a 
bowed  whalebone.  In  fishing  for  pearch,  it  is  better  to  hook  them  through 
the  lips  (taking  care  not  to  wound  them  more  than  necessary),  as  that  fish 
takes  in  the  bait  lengthwise ;  in  lake  bass  fishing,  the  hook  should  be 
passed  tenderly  under  the  dorsal  fin,  so  that  the  spine  is  not  injured ;  in 
trout-fishing,  the  minnow  should  be  placed  on  a  gang  of  small  hooks, 
thus :  Take  a  piece  of  good  gut,  on  the  end  of  it  tie  two  hooks  opposite  to 
each  other ;  about  an  inch  above  them  put  two  more  in  the  same  manner ; 
then  with  a  loop  of  gut  tie  on  another  hook  above  the  two  last,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  slipped  up  or  down  according  to  the  size  of  the 
minnow.  Put  the  upper  hook  through  the  lips  of  the  fish,  one  of  the 
middle  hooks  through  the  body,  and  cftie  of  the  last  ones  through  the  tail, 
so  that  it  is  somewhat  bent ;  attach  the  gut  to  your  bottom  line  or  leader 
by  a  small  swivel,  and  your  leader  to  your  running  line  by  another  swivel, 
and  thus  the  minnow  being  made  to  spin  becomes  equally  attractive  and 
dangerous  to  the  trout,  especially  in  spring.  Small  fish  of  any  kind  are 
often  called  minnows  or  minnies  in  this  country,  and  used  as  such  ;  but  the 
best  bait  is  the  minnow  proper  {Hydrargira  IHaphand)^  which  may  be 
easily  known  by  its  pellucid  beauty,  and  the  bright,  silvery  shiner  {Leu- 
ei$eu»  JVHttiKs).  The  angler  wiU  also  see  in  many  brooks  a  pike-looking 
fish  never  more  than  three  inches  long,  which  is  an  excellent  bait. 

Aristotle,  AW.  Hist,  (vi.,  14),  says  that  the  Phoxini,  unlike  any  other 
river  fish,  '*  are  bred  without  sexual  congress,  for  as  soon  as  born  and  how- 
ever small,  they  have  ooa."    A  notion  at  once  seen  to  be  erroneoui.- 
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them  excellent  minaow-tansies ;  for  being  washed  well  in  salt, 
and  their  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  and  their  guts  taken  oat,  and 
not  washed  afler,  they  prove  excellent  for  that  use ;  that  is,  being 
fried  with  yolks  of  eggs,  the  flowers  of  cowslips  and  of  prim- 
roses, and  a  little  tansie  :  thus  used  they  make  a  dainty  dish  oft 
meat. 

The  loach  is,  as  I  told  you,  a  most  dainty  fish :  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills ;  and  lives  there 
upon  the  gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest  streams :  he  grows  not  to  be 
above  a  finger  long,  and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that  length. 
This  loach  is  not  unlike  the  shape  of  the  eel ;  he  has  a  beard  or 
wattles  like  a  barbel.  He  has  two  fins  at  his  sides,  four  at  his 
belly,  and  one  at  his  tail ;  he  is  dappled  with  many  black  or 
brown  spots,  his  mouth  is  barbel-like  under  his  nose.  This  fish 
is  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn ;  and  is  by  Gesner,  and  other 
learned  physicians,  commended  for  great  nourishment,  and  tQ  be 
very  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons  :* 
he  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a  very  small  worm  at  the  bottom,  for 
he  very  seldom  or  never  rises  above  the  gravel,  on  which  I  tM 
you  he  usually  gets  his  living. 

The  miller's-thumb,  or  bull-head,  is  a  fish  of  no  pleasing 
shape.f    He  b  by  Gesner  compared  to  the  sea  toad-fish,  fi)r  his 

*  The  Igach,  or  loche,  Cdbitia  Barbatula^  though  very  small,  never 
longer  than  four  inches,  is  thought  to  be  so  great  a  delicacy  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  that  they  have  been  taken  long  distances  and  naturalized* 
as  by  Frederick  I.  of  Sweden,  who  (according  to  Linnsus)  had  them 
brought  from  Germany  to  his  own  country.  Pesson-Maissonneuve  {Ma- 
nuel  de  Piehetir)  says,  that  **  in  the  spring  and  at  the  end  of  autumn,  the 
gastronomes  prefer  them  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  been  smothered  in  wine  or  milk"— Jim.  Ed, 

t  The  river  bull-head  {Coitus  Oobio)  derives  its  common  name  from  the 
shape  of  its  head.  It  is  very  well  described  by  Walton.  The  name  of 
miller's-thumb  (drolly  enough  written  by  Aldrovandua  among  his  English 
names  of  fish,  Muller&thombe)  is  given  to  it,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  its 
head  resembling  very  closely  the  thumb  of  a  miller,  which  has  a  peculiar 
form  from  its  constant  exercise  in  trying  the  character  of  the  meal  under 
the  spout.  From  the  same  thing  came  the  proverbs,  "  Worth  a  miller's 
thumb,"  and  <*  An  honest  miller  has  a  golden  thumb."  (See  YarrelL)  The 
miller's-thumb  in  England  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  inches,  though  it  is 
sometimes  larger  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.— w^m.  Ed, 
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similitude  and  shape.  It  has  a  head  big  and  flat,  much  greater 
than  suitable  to  bis  body  :  a  mouth  very  wide,  and  usually  gap- 
ing.  He  is  without  teeth,  but  his  lips  are  very  rough,  much  like 
to  a  file ;  he  hath  two  fins  near  to  his  gills,  which  be  roundish  or 
crested,  two  fins  also  under  the  belly,  two  on  the  back,  one  be- 
low the  vent,  and  the  fin  of  his  tail  is  round.  Nature  hath 
painted  the  body  of  this  fish  with  whitish,  blackish,  brownish 
spots.  They  be  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn  all  the  summer, 
I  mean  the  females  ;  and  those  eggs  swell  their  vents  almost  into 
the  form  of  a  dug.  They  begin  to  spawn  about  April,  and,  as  I 
told  you,  spawn  several  months  in  the  summer :  and  in  the  win- 
ter, the  minnow,  the  loach,  and  bull-head,  dwell  in  the  mud,  as 
the  eel  doth,  or  we  know  not  where ;  no  more  than  we  know 
where  the  cuckoo  and  swallow  and  other  half-year  birds,  which 
first  appear  to  us  in  April,  spend  their  six  cold,  winter,  melan- 
choly months.  This  bull-head  does  usually  dwell  and  hide  him- 
self in  holes,  or  amongst  stones  in  clear  water ;  and  in  very  hot 
days  will  lie  a  long  time  very  still,  and  sun  himself,  and  will  be 
easy  to  be  seen  upon  any  flat  stone,  or  any  gravel,  at  which  time 
he  will  suffer  an  angler  to  put  a  hook  baited  with  a  small  worm, 
very  near  unto  his  very  mouth  ;  and  he  never  refuses  to  bite  nor 
indeed  to  be  caught  with  the  worst  of  anglers.  Matthiolus*  com- 
mends him  much  more  for  his  taste  and  nourishment,  than  for  his 
shape  or  beauty. 

There  is  also  a  little  fish  called  a  sticklebag  ;f  a  fish  without 
scales,  but  hath  his  body  fenced  with  several  prickles.  I  know 
not  where  he  dwells  in  winter,  nor  what  he  is  good  for  in  summer, 

*  Peter  Andrew  Matthiolus,  an  eminent  physician,  born  at  Sienna,  Tus- 
cany, 150  L  He  is  best  known  by  his  Commentaries  on  the  Materia  Medu 
ca  of  Dioscorides,  in  which  he  displayed  §^reat  talent,  though,  as  Sprengel 
observes  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Dioscorides),  he  was  not  altogether 
free  from  the  errors  of  his  age.  The  work  to  which  Walton  refers  is  pro- 
bably, EpistoltB  Medicinal e&i  Prag.,  1561.  He  died  of  the  plague  at 
Trent,  1577.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Matthiolus  of  Padua,  1490, 
who  wrote  Art  J^Pumerativa. 

t  This  sticklebag  or  stickleback  is  probably  O(uterosteu8  traehurtu  of 
Curier.  It  is  very  small  and  pugnacious,  using  the  three  sharp  spines  on 
its  back  as  deadly  weapons  of  offence.  Several  species  of  stickleback  are 
found  in  our  waters,  exhibiting  the  same  dispositioiL— s^m.  JStf. 
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but  only  to  make  sport  for  boys  and  women  anglers,  and  to  feed 
other  fish,  that  be  fish  of  prey,  as  trouts  in  particular,  who  will 
bite  at  him  as  at  a  penk,  and  better,  if  your  hook  be  rightly 
baited  with  him ;  for  he  may  be  so  baited,  as  his  tail,  turning 
like  the  sail  of  a  wind-mill,  will  make  him  turn  more  quick  than 
any  penk  or  minnow  can.  For  note,  that  the  nimble  turning  of 
that  or  the  minnow  is  the  perfection  of  minnow.fishing.  To 
which  end,  if  you  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his 
tail,  and  then  having  first  tied  him  with  white  thread  a  little 
above  his  tail,  and  placed  him  after  such  a  manner  on  your  hook 
as  he  is  like  to  turn,  then  sew  up  his  mouth  to  your  line,  and  he 
is  like  to  turn  quick,  and  tempt  any  trout ;  but  if  he  do  not  turn 
quick,  then  turn  his  tail  a  little  more  or  less  towards  the  inner 
part,  or  towards  the  side  of  the  hook ;  or  put  the  minnow  or  stickle- 
bag  a  little  more  crooked  or  more  straight  on  your  hook,  until  it 
will  turn  both  true  and  fast ;  and  then  doubt  not  but  to  tempt  any 
great  trout  that  lies  in  a  swift  stream.  And  the  loach,  that  I  told 
you  of,  will  do  the  like :  no  bait  is  more  tempting,  provided  the 
loach  be  not  too  big. 

And  now.  Scholar,  with  the  help  of  this  fine  morning,  and  youi 
patient  attention,  I  have  said  all  that  my  present  memory  will 
afford  me  concerning  most  of  the  several  fish  that  are  usually 
fished  for  in  fresh  waters. 

Yen.  But,  Master,  you  have  by  your  former  civility  made  tne 
hope  that  you  will  make  good  your  promise,  and  say  something 
of  the  several  rivers  that  be  of  most  note  in  this  nation ;  and  also 
of  fish-ponds,  and  the  ordering  of  them ;  and  do  it,  I  pray,  good 
Master  ;  for  I  love  any  discourse  of  rivers,  and  fish,  and  fishing » 
the  time  spent  in  such  discourse  passes  awav  very  pleasantly. 


'v 
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CHAPTER  XIX.» 
Of  several  Riyen»  and  some  Observations  of  Fish. 

■ 

PiscATOR.  Well,  Scholar,  since  the  ways  and  weather  do  both 
favor  us,  and  that  we  yet  see  not  Tottenham-Cross,  you  shall  see 
my  willingness  to  satisfy  your  desire.  And  first,  for  the  rivers 
of  this  nation,  there  be,  as  you  may  note  out  of  Doctor  Heylin's 
Greography*  and  others,  in  number  325  ;  but  those  of  chiefest 
Dote  he  reckons  and  describes  as  followeth. 

The  chief  is  Thamisis,  compounded  of  two  rivers,  Thame  and 
Isis :  whereof  the  former,  rising  somewhat  beyond  Thame  in 

'  Var,  This  chapter  was  not  in  the  first  edition,  but  added  to  the 
second. 

*  The  title  of  Heylin's  work  is  Cotmographyf  originally  published  as  a 
small  octavo,  with  the  title  of  Mierocosmos,  or  a  LUtle  Description  of  the 
Great  World;  enlarged  to  4to.,  Oxford,  1622, 1633,  and  afterwards  to  a 
large  folio — Cotmography  in  Fbur  Books,  containing  the  ChorographU 
and  Histarie  of  the  whole  World,  and  all  the  Prineipal  Xtngdams,  PrO' 
nmee»9  Seas  and  Jsles  thereof,  1652>'64,  '66,  '82.  Walton  has  copied  ver- 
batim, from  the  latter  work,  the  whole  passage  beginning.  "  The  chief  is 
Thamisis,"  to  the  end  of  Michael  Drayton's  Sonnet. 

Peter  Heylin  was  bom  in  1600,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  learning,  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  of  D.D.  in  1633.  Deprived  of  his  church  preferments,  he  lived 
some  time  in  studious  retirement,  until  at  the  Restoration  he  received  his 
preferments  again,  but  never  rose  higher  than  sub-Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  died  in  1662.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  and  a  keen  contro- 
versialist. His  learning  was  very  great,  and  his  talents  remarkable,  but» 
as  Wood  observes,  *'  He  was  too  much  of  a  party  man  to  be  an  historian, 
and  equally  an  enemy  to  Popery  and  Puritanism."  To  what  extent  he 
carried  his  notions  may  be  inferred  from  the  high  favor  in  which  he  stood 
with  Laud,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  determined  in  the  negative  the  two 
questions,  "  Whether  the  Church  is  ever  invisible  ?"  and  **  Whether  the 
Church  can  err  I**  From  his  polemical  histories  of  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
byterianism,  he  deserves  the  epithet  not  seldom  applied  to  him  of  '*  uih 
candid."— ^m.  Ed. 

11* 
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Buokinghamshire,  and  the  latter  near  Cirencester  in  Gloucester- 
shire, meet  together  about  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  ;  the  issue 
of  which  happy  conjunction  is  the  Thamisis,  or  Thames :  hence 
it  flieth  betwixt  Berks,  Buckinghamshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  and  so  weddeth  himself  to  the  Kentish  Medway 
in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ocean.  This  glorious  river  feeleth  the 
violence  and  benefit  of  the  sea  more  than  any  river  in  Europe, 
ebbing  and  flowing  twice  a  day  more  than  sixty  miles ;  about 
whose  banks  are  so  many  fair  towns' and  princely  palaces,  that  a 
German  pbet*  thus  truly  spake  : — 

Tot  compos,  ife. 

We  taw  80  m^ny  woods  and  prineely  bowers, 
Stoeet  fields,  brave  palaces,  and  stately  towers, 
80  many  gardens  dressed  with  curious  care. 
That  Thames  with  royal  Tiber  may  compare. 

2,  The  second  river  of  note  is  Sabrina,  or  Severn :  it  hath  its 
beginning  in  Plinlimmon-Hill  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  his  end 
seven  miles  from  Bristol ;  washing  in  the  mean  space  the  walls 
of  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  and  divers  other 
places  and  palaces  of  note. 

3.  Trent,  so  called  for  thirty  kind  of  fishes  that  are  found  in  it, 
or  for  that  it  receiveth  thirty  lesser  rivers ;  who  having  his  foun- 
tain  in  Staflbrdshire,  and  gliding  through  the  counties  of  Notting- 
ham, Liucoln,  Leicester,  and  York,  augmenteth  the  turbulent 
current  of  Humber,  the  most  violent  stream  of  all  the  isle.  This 
Humber  is  not,  to  say  truth,  a  distinct  river,  having  a  spring- 
head of  his  own,  but  it  is  rather  the  mouth,  or  aestuarium,  of 
divers  rivers  here  confluent  and  meeting  together ;  namely,  your 
Derwent,  and  especially  of  Ouse  and  Trent ;  and  (as  the  Da- 
now,  having  received  into  its  channel  the  rivers  Dravus,  Savus, 


*  Who  this  German  poet  was,  has  not  been  discoyered.    Heylin  gives 
titree  lines  :^ 

Tot  compos,  sylvas,  tot  regia  tecta,  tot  hartos, 

Artifiei  exeultos  dextra,  tot  vidimus  arees, 

Vt  mmc  Jiustmia  Thamiais  cum  Tibride  certei.^^Jm.  JBd, 
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Tibiaous,  and  divers  others)  changeth  his  name  into  this  of  Huoi* 
berabas,  as  the  old  geographers  call  it. 

4.  Medway,  a  Kentish  river,  famous  for  harboring  the  royal 
navy. 

5.  Tweed,  the  north-east  bound  of  England ;  on  whose  nor« 
them  banks  is  seated  the  strong  and  impregnable  town  of  Ber. 
wick. 

6.  Tyne,  famous  for  Newcastle,  and  her  inexhaustible  coal- 
pits. These,  and  the  rest  of  principal  note,  are  thus  oompre* 
bended  in  one  of  Mr.  Drayton's  sonnets. 

Our  foodif  queerit  Thames,  for  thipt  and  noam  u  erottn'dp 

And  stately  Severn  for  her  shore  is  praised  ; 
The  erystul  Trent  for  fords  and  fish  renmmCd, 

Jind  Avon's  fame  to  Albion's  cliffs  is  raited. 
Carlegion  Chester  vaunts  her  holy  Dee, 

York  many  wonders  of  her  Ouse  can  tell ; 
ne  Peak  her  Dove,  whose  banks  so  fertile  be. 

And  Kent  will  say  her  Medway  doth  excel. 
Cotswold  commends  her  Isis  to  the  Thame, 

Our  northern  borders  boast  of  Tweeds s  fair  flood; 
Our  western  parts  extol  their  Willifs  fame. 

And  the  old  Lea  brags  of  the  Danish  blood. 

These  observations  are  out  of  learned  Dr.  Heylin,  and  my  old 
deceased  friend,  Michael  Drayton  ;  and  because  you  say  you  love 
such  discourses  as  these  of  rivers  and  fish  and  fishing,  I  love  you 
the  better,  and  love  the  more  to  impart  them  to  you.  Neverthe- 
less, Scholar,  if  I  should  begin  but  to  name  the  several  sorts  of 
strange  fish  that  are  usually  taken  in  many  o'f  those  rivers  that 
run  into  the  sea,  I  might  beget  wonder  in  you,  or  unbelief,  or 
both  ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  a  real  truth  concerning 
one  lately  dissected  by  Dr.  Wharton,  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  experience,  and  of  equal  freedom  to  communicate  it ;  one 
that  loves  me  and  my  art,  one  to  whom  I  have  been  beholden  for 
many  of  the  choicest  observations  that  I  have  imparted  to  you. 
This  good  man,  that  dares  do  anything  rather  than  tell  an  un- 
truth, did,  I  say,  tell  me,  he  lately  dissected  one  strange  fish,  and 
he  thus  described  it  to  me. 

**  The  fish  was  almost  a  yard  biQad»  and  twice  that  length ; 
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mouth  wide  enough  to  receive  or  take  into  it  the  head  of  a  man, 
his  stomach  seven  or  eight  inches  broad  :  he  b  of  a  slow  motioo* 
and  usually  lies  or  lurks  close  in  the  mud,  and  has  a  moveable 
string  on  his  head,  about  a  span,  or  near  unto  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
long,  by  the  moving  of  which — ^which  is  his  natural  bait — ^wheu 
he  lies  close  and  unseen  in  the  mud,  he  draws  other  smaller  fish 
so  close  to  him,  that  he  can  suck  them  into  his  mouth,  and  so  de- 
vours and  digests  them."* 

And,  Scholar,  do  not  wonder  at  this ;  for,  besides  the  credit 
of  the  relater,  you  are  to  note,  many  of  these,  and  fishes  which 
are  of  the  like  and  more  unusual  shapes,  are  very  often  taken  cm 
the  mouths  of  our  sea-rivers,  and  on  the  sea-shore  :  and  this  will 
be  no  wonder  to  any  that  have  travelled  Egypt,  where  it  is  known 
the  famous  river  Nilus  does  not  only  breed  fishes  that  yet  want 
names,  but  by  the  overflowing  of  that  river,  and  the  help  of  the 
sun's  heat  on  the  fat  slime  which  that  river  leaves  on  the  banks, 
when  it  falls  back  into  its  natural  channel,  such  strange  fish  and 
beasts  are  also  bred  that  no  man  can  give  a  name  to ;  as  Grotius, 
in  his  Sopham,f  and  others,  have  observed. 

But  whither  am  I  strayed  in  this  discourse  ?  I  will  end  it  by 
telling  you,  that,  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  rivers  of  ours, 
herrings  are  so  plentiful,  as  namely,  near  to  Yarmouth  in  Nor- 

*  This  is  clearly  another  edition  of  the  Sea  Angler,  Lopkku  PUeaiariut, 
which  has  been  already  described. — Jim.  Ed. 

t  This  tragedy  of  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius  (or  De  Groot)  was  trans- 
lated and  published :  Hugo  GroHtis  ;  Hw  SophompafuoB,  or  Joseph,  a 
Tragedy,  with  AnnotatianM,  hy  Franeit  Ooidemith,  Eeqr. :  London — no 
date,  but  about  1634 :  8vo.  It  is  founded  mi  the  story  of  Joseph,  taken  from 
Genesis  zliv.,  xlv. ;  Psalm  czzy.  ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  vii. ;  Philo*s  Life 
of  Joseph  ;  Josephus,  Annals,  ii. ;  Justin,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  Deme- 
trius in  Eusebius,  Prm.  Evan.  Sophompaneas  is  the  Egyptian  name,  sig- 
nifjring  *'  Saviour  of  the  World,*'  given  to  Joseph  in  consequence  of  the 
setrice  rendered  by  him  in  averting  the  threatened  famine. 

The  original  tragedy,  with  the  Chrishu  Patieru  of  the  same  author,  the 
Sisaras  of  Petavius,  and  the  Sedeciaa  of  Malapertius,  have  been  recently 
published  in  a  neat  duodecimo,  Monaehii,  1845,  Typu  Weiss. 

Many  fabulous  stories  are  told  of  the  Nile,  the  periodical  overflowing  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  in  the  table  land  d  Abyninia, 
and, by  the  deposit  of  rich  alluvium,isthecauBeof  E^gypf  •  great  fertility^— 

JailL  Ed, 
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taXkf  and  in  the  west-country  Pilchers  so  very  plentiful,  as  yon 
will  wonder  to  read  what  our  learned  Camden  relates  of  them  in 
his  Britannia,  pp.  178,  186. 

Well,  Scholar,  I  will  stop  here,  and  tell  you  what  by  reading 
and  conference  I  hare  observed  concerning  fish-ponds. 
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CHAPTER  XX.» 

Of  Fish-ponds,  and  how  to  order  them. 

PiscATOR.  Doctor  Lebault,  the  learned  Frenchman,  in  his 
large  discourse  of  Maison  Rustique,  gives  this  direction  for  mak- 
ing of  fish-ponds :  I  shall  refer  you  to  him  to  read  it  at  large ; 
but  I  think  I  shall  contract  it,  and  yet  make  it  as  useful. 

He  adviseth,  that  when  you  have  drained  the  ground,  and 
made  the  earth  firm  where  the  head  of  the  pond  must  be,  that 
you  must  then  in  that  place  drive  in  two  or  tiiree  rows  of  oak  or 
elm  piles,  which  should  be  scorched  in  the  fire,  or  half  burnt, 
before  they  be  driven  into  the  earth ;  for  being  thus  used,  it  pre- 
serves them  much  longer  from  rotting :  and  having  done  so,  lay 
faggots  or  bavins  of  smaller  wood  betwixt  them,  and  then  earth 
betwixt  and  above  them  ;  and  then  having  first  very  well  rammed 
them  and  the  earth,  use  another  pile  in  like  manner  as  the  first 
were :  and  note,  that  the  second  pile  is  to  be  of  or  about  the 
height  that  you  intend  to  make  your  sluice  or  flood-gate,  or  the 
vent  that  you  intend  shall  convey  the  overflowings  of  your  pond, 
in  any  flood  that  shall  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  pond-dam. 

Then  he  advises  that  you  plant  willows  or  owlers  about  it,  or 
both ;  and  then  cast  in  bavins  in  some  places  not  far  from  the 

1  Var. — ^The  whole  of  this  chapter  was  added  to  the  second  edition,  and 
is  contracted  from :  "  Maison  Rustique  ;  or.  The  Covntry  Farmer,  Com" 
pyled  in  the  French  Tongue  by  Charles  Stevens  and  John  Liebauli, 
Doctors  of  Physieke,  and  Translated  into  English  by  Richard  Svrftet, 
Practitioner  in  Physicke,  Lond.,  1616,  ibl.  The  original  work  passed 
through  many  editions,  being  fVom  time  to  time  greatly  enlarged. 

Besides  the  work  of  Bishop  Dubravius  and  that  of  Taverner,  described 
in  the  Bib.  Pref.,  Hawkins  alludes  to  Roger  North's  (a  Person  of  Honour) 
Treatise  on  Fish-ponds,  1713, 14,  15,  in  the  Gentleman  Farmer,  1726, 
8vo.,1770,  4to.,  and  in  Ebenezer  Albin's  work  illustrating  the  Essay  with 
18  colored  plates,  1794.— %fii».  Ed. 
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side,  and  in  the  most  sandy  places,  for  fish  both  to  spawn  upon, 
and  to  defend  them  and  the  young  fry  from  the  many  fish,  and 
also  from  vermin  that  lie  at  watch  to  destroy  them  ;  especially 
the  spawn  of  the  carp  and  tench,  when  it  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
ducks  or  vermin. 

He  and  Dubravius  and  all  others  advise,  that  you  make  choice 
of  such  a  place  for  your  pond,  that  it  may  be  refreshed  with  a 
little  rill,  or  with  rain-water  running  or  falling  into  it ;  by  which 
fish  are  more  inclined  both  to  breed,  and  are  also  refreshed  and 
fed  the  better,  and  do  prove  to  be  of  a  much  sweeter  and  more 
pleasant  taste. 

To  which  end  it  is  observed,  that  such  pools  as  be  large,  and 
have  most  gravel,  and  shallows  where  fish  may  sport  themselves, 
do  afibrd  fish  of  the  purest  taste.  And  note,  that  in  all  pools  it 
is  best  for  fish  to  have  some  retiring  place,  as  namely,  hollow 
banks,  or  shelves,  or  roots  of  trees,  to  keep  them  firom  danger ; 
and,  when  they  think  fit,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  as 
also  from  the  extremity  of  cold  in  winter.  And  note,  that  if 
many  trees  be  growing  about  your  pond,  the  leaves  thereof  fall- 
ing into  the  water  make  it  nauseous  to  the  fish,  and  the  fish  to 
be  so  to  the  eater  of  it. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tench  and  eel  love  mud,  and  the  carp  loves 
gravelly  ground,  and  in  the  hot  months  to  feed  on  grass.  You 
are  to  cleanse  your  pond,  if  you  intend  either  profit  or  pleasure, 
once  every  three  or  four  years,  especially  some  ponds;  and  then 
let  it  lie  dry  six  or  twelve  months,-  both  to  kill  the  water-weeds, 
as  water-li  les,  oandocks,  reate,  and  bull-rushes,  that  breed  there  ; 
and  also,  that  as  these  die  for  want  of  water,  so  grass  may  grow 
in  the  pond's  bottom,  which  carps  will  eat  greedily  in  all  the  hot 
months  if  the  pond  be  clean.  The  letting  your  pond  dry  and 
sowing  oats  in  the  bottom  is  also  good,  for  the  fish  feed  the  faster : 
and  being  sometime  let  dry,  you  may  observe  what  kind  of  fish 
either  increases  or  thrives  best  in  that  water ;  for  they  differ 
much  both  in  their  breeding  and  feeding. 

'  Lebault  also  advises,  that  if  your  ponds  be  not  very  large  and 
roomy,  that  you  often  feed  your  fish  by  throwing  into  them  chip- 
pings  of  bread,  curds,  grains,  or  the  entrails  of  chickens,  or  of 
any  fowl  or  beast  that  you  kill  to  feed  yourselves ;  fi>r  these 
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afford  fish  a  great  relief.  He  says  that  frogs  and  ducks  do  much 
harm,  and  devour  both  the  spawn  and  the  young  fry  of  all  fish, 
especially  of  the  carp ;  and  I  have,  besides  experience,  many 
testimonies  of  it.  But  Lebault  allows  water-frogs  to  be  good 
meat,*  especially  in  some  months,  if  they  be  fat ;  but  you  are 
to  note,  that  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  we  English  will  hardly  be- 
lieve him,  though  we  know  frogs  are  usually  eaten  in  his  coun- 
try :  however,  he  advises  to  destroy  them  and  king-fishers  out  of 
your  ponds :  and  he  advises,  not  to  suffer  much  shooting  at  wild- 
fowl ;  for  that,  he  says,  affrightens,  and  harms,  and  destroys  the 
fish. 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed  best  when  no  other 
fish  is  put  with  them  into  the  same  pond  ;  for  all  other  fish  de- 
vour their  spawn,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it.  And  note, 
that  clods  of  grass  thrown  into  any  pond,  feed  any  carps  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  that  garden-earth  and  parsley  thrown  into  a  pond,  re- 
covers and  refreshes  the  sick  fish.  And  note,  that  when  you 
store  your  pond,  you  are  to  put  into  it  two  or  three  melters  for 
one  spawner,  if  you  put  them  into  a  breeding-pond  ;  but  if  into 
a  nurse-pond,  or  feeding-pond,  in  which  they  will  not  breed,  then 
no  care  is  to  be  taken  whether  there  be  most  male  or  female 
carps. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  best  ponds  to  breed  carps  are  those  that 
be  stony  or  sandy,  and  are  warm  and  free  from  wind,  and  that 
are  not  deep,  but  have  willow  trees  and  grass  on  their  sides,  over 
which  the  water  does  sometimes  flow :  and  note,  that  carps  do 
more  usually  breed  in  marle-pits,  or  pits  that  have  clean  clay- 
bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  ponds  that  lie  dry  a  winter  season, 
than  in  old  ponds  tliat  be  full  of  mud  and  weeds. 

*  In  France,  especially  Paris,  they  eat  only  the  edible  frog,  rana  etcti- 
Unta,  which  is  more  delicate  than  the  frogs  of  oar  waters.  The  prejudice 
against  eating  frogs  would  scarcely  last  after  tasting  a  well  made  pAti  de$ 
grenotiUle$.  The  agreeable  authoress  of  Shetland  and  the  8hetlander9 
tells  a  story  of  a  French  emigrS,  who  on  being  entertained  by  a  Scotch 
Dowager,  asked  leave  to  taste  a  bear-meal  bannock  (a  coarsely  baked  bar- 
ley-meal cake).  Finding  it  not  much  to  the  liking  of  his  cultivated  palate, 
he  expressed  his  disgust  rather  strongly,  which  provoked  his  hostess  to 
retort :  "  Some  folk  eat  bannocks,  and  some  folk  eat  puddocks"  (the 
Scotch  for  fr(^).— -^m.  Ed. 
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Welly  Scholar,  I  have  told  you  the  substance  of  all  that  either 
observation,  or  discourse,  or  a  diligent  survey  of  Dubravius  and 
Lebault  hath  told  me  :  not  that  they  in  their  long  discourses  have 
not  said  more  ;  but  the  most  of  the  rest  are  so  common  observa- 
tions, as  if  a  man  should  tell  a  good  arithmetician,  that  twice  two 
is  four.  I  will  therefore  put  an  end  to  this  discourse,  and  we 
will  here  sit  down  and  rest  us. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Directions  for  making  of  a  Line,  and  for  the  coloring  of  both  Rod  and 

Line. 

PiscATOs.  Well,  Scholar,  I  have  held  you  too  long  about  these 
cadis,  and  smaller  fish,  and  rivers,  and  fish-ponds,  and  my  spirits 
are  almost  spent,  and  so  I  doubt  is  your  patience  ;  but  being  we 
are  now  almost  at  Tottenham,  where  I  first  met  you,  and  where 
we  are  to  part,  I  will  lose  no  time,  but  give  you  a  little  direction 
how  to  make  and  order  your  lines,  and  to  color  the  hair  of  which 
you  make  your  lines,  for  that  is.  very  needful  to  be  known  of  an 
angler ;  and  also  how  to  paint  your  rod,  especially  your  top,  for 
a  right-grown  top  is  a  choice  commodity,  and  should  be  preserved 
from  the  water  soaking  into  it,  which  makes  it  in  wet  weather  to 
be  heavy,  and  fish  ill-favoredly,  and  not  true,  and  also  it  rats 
quickly  for  want  of  painting :  and  I  think  a  good  top  is  worth 
preserving,  or  1  had  not  taken  care  to  keep  a  top  above  twenty 
years. 

But  first  for  your  line.*^  First,  note,  that  you  are  to  take  care 
that  your  hair  be  round  and  clear,  and  free  from  galls  or  scabs 
or  frets,  for  a  well-chosen,  even,  clear,  round  hair,  of  a  kind  of 
glass-color,  will  prove  as  strong  as  three  uneven  scabby  hairs, 
that  are  ill-chosen,  and  full  of  galls  or  unevenness.  You  shall 
seldom  find  a  black  hair  but  it  is  round,  but  many  white  are  flat 
and  uneven ;  therefore  if  you  get  a  lock  of  right,  round,  clear, 
glass-color  hair,  make  much  of  it. 

And  for  making  your  line,  observe  this  rule :  first  let  your  hair 

*  Few  anglers  in  this  country  will  make  as  good  lines,  or  make  them  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  be  had  at  the  tackle  shops ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
angling  in  our  mountain  streams  requires  an  adaptation  of  their  color  to 
that  of  the  water.  As  a  general  rule,  in  a  shaded  forest  stream,  the  grts/y 
grey  line  is  best ;  in  a  more  open  country,  the  pale  sorrel,  light  slate,  or 
amber,  may  be  better  at  times. — jSm.  Ed. 
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be  clean  washed  ere  you  go  about  to  twist  it ;  and  then  choose 
not  only  the  clearest  hair  for  it,  but  hairs  that  be  of  an  equal 
bigness,  for  such  do  usually  stretch  all  together,  and  break  all 
together,  which  hairs  of  an  unequal  bigness  never  do,  but  break 
singly,  and  so  deceive  the  angler  that  trusts  to  them. 

When  you  have  twisted  your  links,  lay  them  in  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  and  then  twist  them  over  again  be« 
^e  you  tie  them  into  a  line ;  ibr  those  that  do  not  so,  shall 
usually  find  their  line  to  have  a  hair  or  two  shrink,  and  be  shorter 
than  the  rest  at  the  first  fishing  with  it,  which  is  so  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  line  lost  for  want  of  first  watering  it  and  then 
re-twisting  it ;  and  this  is  most  visible  in  a  seven-hair  line,  one 
of  those  which  hath  always  a  black  hair  in  the  middle. 

And  for  dyeing  of  your  hairs,*  do  it  thus  :  take  a  pint  of  strong 
ale,  half  a  pound  of  soot,  and  a  little  quantity  of  the  juice  of 

*  Salter's  recipes  for  dyeing  hair  and  gut  are  very  simple :  "  To  stain 
hair  or  gut  of  a  pale  sorrel  color,  let  it  remain  a  few  minutes  in  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee,  or  black  tea  boiling  hot.  To  give  it  a  pale  slate  color,  mix 
bailing  water  and  black  ink  in  equal  parts,  and  put  the  hair  or  gut  in  it  for 
a  moment  only.  For  a  greyish  water  colour,  dissolve  a  little  alum  and 
indigo  in  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  dip  the  hair  or  gut 
in  it  till  it  has  acquired  the  tint  you  wish.*' 

Theophilus  South  is  more  particular.  *'  No  1.  An  azure  or  neutral  tint, 
similar  to  the  ink  dye  :  1  drachm  logwood,  6  grains  copperas.  No.  2.  An 
azure  tint  more  pink  than  No.  1 :  2  scruples  of  alum  instead  of  the  cop- 
peras (the  less  you  use  copperas  the  better).  No.  3.  A  dingy  or  dirty 
olive  (a  very  good  color) :  add  3  scruples  quercitron  bark  to  No.  2.  No. 
4.  1  drachm  madder,  1  scruple  alum.  No.  5.  A  light  yellow  or  amber :  1) 
scruple  quercitron  bark,  1  scruple  alum,  6  grains  madder,  4  drops  muriate 
of  tin,  1  scruple  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  these  ingredients  in  an  earthen  pip- 
kin with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  for  about  ten  minutes.  Take  the  pipkin 
off  the  fire,  and  after  a  minute  or  so  immerse  the  gut,  tied  very  loosely,  if 
atall — for  No.  1,  not  longer  than  2j[  or  3  minutes  by  the  watch  ;  for  No.  2, 
3  minutes ;  for  No.  3, 2  to  3  minutes  ;  for  No.  4,  5  to  6  minutes ;  for  No.  5, 
2i  minutes.  On  taking  the  gut  from  the  pipkin,  cast  it  into  a  basin  of 
clear,  cold  water,  and  rinse  it  well ;  wipe  it  and  let  it  dry  awhile ;  then 
take  each  length  separately,  and  holding  it  by  the  end  between  the  teeth, 
rob  it  with  Indian  rubber,  which  not  only  cleans  and  straightens  it,  but 
also  tests  its  strength.  After  this,  clip  off  the  bad  end,  tie  all  up  neatly 
together,  and  keep  it  otftUl  length  in  a  paper  or  parchment  case,  with  an 
inner  one  of  thin  paper  rubbed  with  olive  oil,  which  in  moderation  pre- 
serves gut.*' 
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walnut-tree  leaves,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alum ;  put  these 
together  into  a  pot,  pan,  or  {Pipkin,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour; 
and  having  so  done,' let  it  cool,  and  being  cold,  put  your  hair  into 
it,  and  there  let  it  lie  :  it  will  turn  your  hair  to  be  a  kind  of 
water  or  glass  color,  or  greenish,  and  the  longer  you  let  it  lie, 
the  deeper  colored  it  will  be :  you  might  be  taught  to  make 
many  other  colors,  but  it  is  to  little  purpose ;  for  doubtless  the 
water-color  or  glass-colored  hair  is  the  most  choice  and  most  use- 
ful for  an  angler ;  but  let  it  not  be  too  green. 

But  if  you  desire  to  color  hair  greener,  then  do  it  thus :  take 
a  quart  of  small  ale,  half  a  pound  of  alum ;  then  put  these  into 
a  pan  or  pipkin,  and  your  hair  into  it  with  them ;  then  put  it 
upon  a  fire,  and  let  it  boil  soflly  for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  take 
out  your  hair,  and  let  it  dry  ;  and  having  so  done,  then  take  a 
pottle  of  water,  and  put  into  it  two  handsful  of  marigolds,  and 
cover  it  with  a  tile,  or  what  you  think  fit,  and  set  it  again  on  the 
fire,  where  it  is  to  boil  again  soflly  for  half  an  hour,  about  which 
time  the  scum  will  turn  yellow  ;  then  put  into  it  half  a  pound  of 
copperas,  beaten  small,  and  with  it  the  hair  you  intend  to  color  } 
then  let  the  hair  be  boiled  soflly  till  half  the  liquor  be  wasted  ; 
and  then  let  it  cool  three  or  four  hours,  with  your  hair  in  it :  and 
you  are  to  observe,  that  the  more  Copperas  you  put  into  it,  the 
greener  it  will  be  ;  but  doubtless  the  pale  green  is  best :  but  if 
you  desire  yellow  hair,  which  is  only  good  when  the  weeds  rot, 
then  put  in  the  more  marigolds,  and  abate  most  of  the  copperas, 
or  leave  it  quite  out,  and  take  a  little  verdigris  instead  of  it. 

This  for  coloring  your  hair.  And  as  for  painting  your  rod, 
which  must  be  in  oil,  you  must  make  a  size  with  glue  and  water 
boiled  together,  until  the  glue  be  dissolved,  and  the  size  of  a  lye- 
color  ;  then  strike  your  size  upon  the  wood  with  a  bristle,  or  a 
brush,  or  pencil,  whilst  it  is  hot :  that  being  quite  dry,  take  white- 
lead,  and  a  little  red-lead,  with  a  little  coal  black,  so  much  as  all 
together  will  make  an  ash-color ;  grind  these  all  together  with 
linseed-oil ;  let  it  be  thick,  and  lay  it  thin  upon  the  wood  with  a 
brush  or  pencil ;  this  do  for  the  ground  of  any  color  to  lie  upon 
wood. 

For  a  green :  take  pink  and  verdigris  and  grind  them  together 
in  linseed-oil,  as  thin  as  you  can  well  grind  it;  then  lay  it 
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smoothly  on  with  your  brush,  and  drive  it  thin  :  once  doing,  for 
the  most  part,  will  serve,  if  you  lay  it  well ;  and  if  twice,  be 
sure  your  first  color  be  thoroughly  dry  before  you  lay  on  a 
second. 

Well,  Scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your  rod,  and 
we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High-Cross,*  I  will,  as  we 
walk  towards  it,  in  the  cool  shade  of  this  sweet  honey-suckle 
hedge,  mention  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have 
possessed  my  soul  since  we  two  met  together.  And  these 
thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also  may  join  with  me  in 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  our 
happiness.  And,  that  our  present  happiness  may  appear  to  be 
the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankful  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to 
consider  with  me,  how  many  do,  even  at  this  very  time,  lie  under 
the  torment  of  the  stone,  the  gout,  and  tooth-ache ;  and  this  we 
are  free  from.  And  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy  ; 
and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  have  been,  since  we 
met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  of  broken  limbs  ;  some  have 
been  blasted  ;  others  thunder-strucken ;  and  we  have  been  freed 
firom  these,  and  all  those  many  miseries  that  threaten  human  na- 
ture :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a 
far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  unsupportable  burthen 
of  an  accusing  tormenting  conscience,  a  misery  that  none  can 
bear  ;  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace ; 
and  say,  Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  me 
tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our  estates,  that 
would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and  cheerful 
like  us ;  who,  with  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  have  ate  and 
drank,  and  laughed,  and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely; 
and  rose  next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again ;  which  are  blessings  rich  men  cannot  pur* 
chase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you.  Scholar,  I  have  a 
rich  neighbor,  that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to 
laugh  ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more 

•  All  that  follows  to  the  place  where  Venator  requires  his  Master's 
coortesy  with  a  bottle  of  "  sack,  milk,  oranges  and  sugar,''  was  added  in 
the  fourth  edition.  The  quaint,  simple  beauty  of  these  moral  reflections 
recommends  them  to  our  hearts  as  well  as  to  our  taste.— Jm.  Ed, 
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money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money  ;  he  is  «tili 
drudging  on,  and  says,  that  Solomon  says,  <*  The  diligent  hand 
maketh  rich  ;"  and  it  is  true  indeed ;  but  he  considers  not  that 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy  ;  for  it  was 
wisely  said,  by  a  man  of  great  observation,  "  That  there  be  *^  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches,  as  on  this  side  them :"  and  yet 
Grod  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty  ;  and  grant,  that  having  a 
competency,  we  may  be  content  and  thankful.  Let  not  us  re- 
pine, or  so  much  as  think  the  gifls  of  Grod  unequally  dealt,  if  we 
see  another  abound  with  riches  ;  when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares, 
tliat  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  often  so  heavily 
at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  dajs 
and  restless  nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see 
but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him 
to  be  like  the  silk-worm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is,  at  the 
very  same  time,  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  c(Misuming  her- 
self.  And  this  many  rich  men  do ;  loading  themselves  with 
corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they  have,  probably,  unconscion* 
ably  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  health  and  a  oom- 
petence,  and  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day,  with 
a  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair  ;  where  he  saw  ribbons,  and  look^ 
^Qg-gls^sses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and 
many  other  gimcracks  ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the 
other  finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair ;  he  said  to 
his  friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there  in  this  world  of 
which  Diogenes  hath  no  need !"  And  truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be 
so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they 
have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  charge  Grod,  that  he  hath  not 
given  him  enough  to  make  his  life  happy  ?  No,  doubtless  ;  fi>r 
nature  is  content  with  a  little :  and  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet 
with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want ;  though  he,  indeed, 
wants  nothing  but  his  will,  it  may  be  nothing  but  his  will  of  his 
poor  neighbor,  for  not  worshipping,  or  not  flattering  him :  and 
thus,  when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to 
ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was  angry  with  himself 
because  he  was  no  taller,  and  of  a  woman  that  broke  her  look- 
ing-glass because  it  would  not  show  her  faoe  to  be  as  young  and 
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haadsome  as  her  next  neighbor's  was.  And  I  knew  another,  to 
whom  God  had  given  health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature 
had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made  purse- 
proud,  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue, 
sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which  being  denied  her, 
she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last  into 
a  lawsuit  with  a  dogged  neighbor,  who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and 
had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other :  and  this 
law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions,  and  actionable  words,  and  more 
vexations  and  law.suits  ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were 
rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful 
purse-proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  husband  ; 
afier  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she 
also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her  grave :  and  so  the  wealth 
of  these  poor  rich  people  was  curst  into  a  punishment,  because 
they  wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts ;  for  those  only  can  make 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several 
houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble 
himself  and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house  to  another ; 
and  being  asked  by  a  friend,  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one 
house  to  another,  replied,  <'  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  of 
them."  But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  if  he 
would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself 
behind  him :  for  content  will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and 
quiet  soul.  And  this  may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what 
our  Saviour  says  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  for  he  there  says,— 
"  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed 
be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Grod.  Blessed  be  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And,  Blessed 
be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the 
meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  Grod,  and  be  comforted, 
and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  in  the  meantime 
he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the  earth  as  he  goes  toward  that  king- 
dom of  heaven,  by  being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with 
what  his  good  God  has  allotted  him  :  he  has  no  turbulent,  repin- 
ing, vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed 
when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than 
him  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his  share ;  but  he  pogsooros  what 
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he  has  with  a  meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  as 
makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing  hoth  to  Grod  and  himself. 

My  honest  Scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to  thankful, 
ness :  and  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  me  tell  you,  that  though 
the  prophet  David  was  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery,  and  many 
other  of  the  more  deadly  sins  ;  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankiiilness 
than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scripture,  as  may  ap- 
pear in  his  book  of  Psalms ;  where  there  is  such  a  commixture 
of  his  confessing  of  his  sins  and  un  worthiness,  and  such  thank- 
fulness for  (rod's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be  ac- 
counted, even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 
And  let  us,  in  that,  labor  to  be  as  like  him  as  we  can  :  let  not  the 
blessings  we  receive  daily  from  God,  make  us  not  to  value,  or 
not  praise  him,  because  they  be  common ;  let  not  us  forget  to 
praise  him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  we  have  met  with 
since  we  met  together.  What  would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the 
pleasant  rivers,  and  meadows,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that 
we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together  ?  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man,  that  was  bom  blind,  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight,  ^r 
but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and  should,  at  the  ftrst 
opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his 
full  glory,  either  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so 
transported  and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that  be 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  from  that  first  ravishing  object, 
to  behold  all  the  other  various  beauties  this  world  could  present 
to  him.  And  this,  and  many  other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy 
daily  ;  and  for  most  of  them,  because  they  be  so  common,  most 
men  forget  to  pay  their  praises :  but  let  not  us  ;  because  it  is  a 
sacrifice  so  pleasing  to  him  that  made  that  sun  and  us,  and  still 
protects  us,  and  gives  us  flowers,  and  showers,  and  stomachs,  and 
meat,  and  content,  and  leisure  to  go  a  fishing. 

Well,  Scholar,  I  have  almost  tired  myself,  and,  I  fear,  more 
than  almost  tired  you :  but  I  now  see  Tottenham  High-Cross ; 
and  our  short  walk  thither  shall  put  a  period  to  my  too  long  dis- 
course ;  in  which  my  meaning  was,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in  your 
mind,  with  which  I  labor  to  possess  my  own  soul ;  that  is,  a 
meek  and  thankful  heart.    And,  to  that  end,  I  have  showed  you 
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tiiat  riches  without  them  do  not  make  any  man  happy.  Bui  let 
me  tell  yon,  that  riches  with  them  remove  many  fears  and  cares ; 
and  therefore  my  advice  is,  that  you  endeavor  to  he  honestly 
rich,  or  contentedly  poor :  hut  be  sure  that  your  riches  be  justly 
got)  or  you  spoil  all.  For  it  is  well  said  by  Caussin,*  "  he  that 
loses  his  conscience,  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping." 
Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
look  to  your  health  :  and  if  you  have  it,  praise  Grod,  and  value  it 
next  to  a  good  conscience ;  for  health  is  the  second  blessing  that 
we  mortals  are  capable  of,  a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy ; 
and  therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  As  for  money, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blessing,  neglect  it  not :  but 
note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  being  rich  ;  for  I  told  you,  there 
be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches,  as  on  this  side  them :  and, 
if  you  have  a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  thank* 
ful  heart.  I  will  tell  you,  Scholar,  I  have  heard  a  grave  divine 
8ay,t  that  God  has  two  dwellings,  one  in  heaven,  and  the  other 

^  Nicholas  Cauasin,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Troyes,  15S3,  who  gained  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  preacher  and  writer.  He  was  Confessor  to  Louis  XIII., 
•nd  though  a  person  of  probity  and  conrage,  failed  in  address  to  keep  his 
place  at  that  tempestoons  court.  Taking  the  part  of  the  Queen  Mother 
a^inst  Richelieu,  be  wtsls  banished  by  that  minister  to  Bretagne.  After 
the  Cardinal's  death  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  1051.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  Latin  and  French,  the  most  celeb^ted  of  which  was,  ha 
Cow  Samtey  en  Cinq  limres  (the  best  and  most  complete  edition,  16d4) ; 
which  was  translated  into  English  :  The  Holy  Courts  in  Three  Tomeg, 
Written  in  French  by  A'teholcu  Cauuin,  S.  /.,  Tranalaied  into  English 
by  tfr.  T.  H.y  1634,  fol.  It  is  a  book  of  morality  written  in  an  affected 
•tyle,  though  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  was  accused  of  having  more  re* 
ference  to  French  politics  than  religion.  It  had  a  great  run,  was  often 
reprinted,  and  rendered  into  various  languages.  It  ranks  at  present  with 
Xe  Pedagogue  Chritien,  and  Les  Sept  Trompeitea.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  sentence  quoted  by  Walton  in  either  the  French  or  English 
versions,  both  of  which  are  in  my  collection.  Walton  may  have  quoted 
ineonectly  from  meraosy ;  and,  perhaps^  himself  deserves  the  merit  of 
condensing Caussin*9  meaning  into  the  excellent  aphorism  which  he  gives; 
is  there  is  a  long  labored  passage  to  the  same  effect  in  the  fifth  section  of 
The  Statesman,  entitled  *'  Sage  Precepts  drawn  out  tf  the  monuments 
Sgf  the  didine  Agftihopstisr-^Am.  Ed. 

t  Dr.  Donne*,  t§  ft  revermd  md  leara«d  fjiend  sf  Mine  infoBinsi 
Meeet  Browne, 
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in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  Which  Almighty  Grod  grant  to 
me  and  to  my  honest  Scholar ;  and  so  you  are  welcome  to  Tot- 
tenham High-Cross. 

Yen.  Well,  Master,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  good  directions ; 
but  for  none  more  than  this  last  of  thankfulness,  which  I  hope  I 
shall  never  forget.  And  pray  let  us  now  rest  ourselves  in  this 
sweet  shady  arbor,  which  nature  herself  has  woven  with  her  own 
fine  fingers;  it  is  such  a  contexture  of  woodbines,  sweetbrier, 
jessamine,  and  myrtle,  and  so  interwoven,  as  will  secure  us  both 
from  the  sun's  violent  heat,  and  from  the  approaching  shower ; 
and,  being  sat  down,  I  will  requite  a  part  of  your  courtesies  with 
a  bottle  of  sack,  milk,  oranges,  and  sugar ;  which  all  put  together 
make  a  drink  like  nectar,  indeed  too  good  for  anybody  but  us 
anglers.  And  so,  Master,  here  is  a  full  glass  to  you  of  that 
liquor  ;  and  when  you  have  pledged  me,  I  will  repeat  the  verses 
which  I  promised  you :  it  is  a  copy  printed  amongst  some  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's,  and  doubtless  made  either  by  him,  or  by  a  lover 
of  angling.*     Come,  Master,  now  drink  a  glass  to  me ;  and  then 

*  Though  Walton  speaks  doubtingly  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton*s  being  the 
author  of  this  spirited  poem,  he  found  it  among  Sir  Henry's  papers,  and 
published  it  among  the  RtliquuB  Wottonicmm^  1051  (p.  390,  editions  1672, 
1686).  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  however,  ascribes  them  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ;  yet  without  any  other  plausible  reason  than  that  they  have  the  sig- 
nature Ignoto  in  the  ReliquuB.  But,  as  Hannah  observes  (Poems  by  Sir 
Henry  Wotton^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others)  :  "It  is  evident,  that 
Walton  placed  the  piece  among  the  doubtful  poems  when  he  edited  Rel, 
Wotton.,  because  he  had  no  positive  proof  that  Wotton  wrote  it,  but  it  is 
equally  evident  that  he  knew  of  no  other  claimant,  from  the  expressions 
he  used  about  it  when  he  wrote  the  Angler.  If  he  could  not  establish 
Wotton*s  claim,  of  course  we  cannot,  but  Wotton  certainly  ought  to  havB 
the  benefit  of  his  editor's  hesitation  on  the  subject."  The  internal  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Wotton  over  Raleigh,  especially  the  last 
couplet, 

••  Which  we  may  every  year 
Find  when  we  come  fishing  here.** 

As  we  know  that  it  was  Wotton's  custom  to  spend  his  vacations  each  year 
at  his  Fishing-house ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Raleigh's  life  which  warrants 
a  supposition  that  such  was  his  annual  practice,  though  we  would  gladly 
Mckon  one  that  had  such  **  a  brave  soul,"  among  the  fraternity  of  anglers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scenery  described, "  Downs,**  **  Meads,*'  "  Bockn^** 
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I  will  pledge  you,  and  fall  to  my  repelition :  it  is  a  description  of 
such  country  recreations  as  I  have  enjoyed  since  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  fall  into  your  company. 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  cares , 
Jinrious  sighs^  untimely  tears. 

Fly ^  fly  to  courts. 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings^  sports. 
Where  strained  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still, 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will  ; 

Where  mirth^s  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly. 
Sad  troops  of  human  misery : — 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  axur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty  ; 

Peace,  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  hearts  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

Youd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  perhaps  may  shake ^ 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

JSTor  murmurs  ei'er  come  nigh  ta. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Here's  no  fantastic  masque  nor  dance, 
Bui  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance  ; 

**  Mountains,"  "  Purling  Fountaina,"  is  not  that  around  the  Fishing-house 
of  Wotton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Windsor.  Neither  does  the 
structure  of  the  verse  resemble  Wotton's ;  but  tliat  and  the  scenery,  with 
many  expressions  in  the  poems,  strongly  remind  us  of  the  Stanzes  Irregu- 
Uhres,  addressed  to  Walton  by  Cotton.  To  Cotton,  however,  the  piece 
can  scarcely  be  attributed,  as  in  such  case  they  must  have  been  writtea 
before  their  author  was  twenty-one,  while  they  show  a  far  more  mature 
judgment  and  feeling  than  he  could  then  have  had.  The  safest  conclu- 
sion is  acquiescence  in  the  signature  given  to  them  in  the  Rel.  Wott., 
**  Ignoto."  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  the  piece  is  printed  anony- 
mowly  in  Clifford's  Ttxall  Poetry  (p.  297-300),  with  the  title,  Musticatio 
BtligioH  in  Vacantiis,  which  would  agree  with  Wotton^s  hubit. — Am.  Ed- 
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^ar  wars  are  seen, 

Unlena  vpon  the  green 
TSjdo  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other^ 
Which  done,  both  bleating  rtm  each  to  Ms  mother  : 

Jind  toounds  are  never  found. 

Save  what  the  ploughshare  gives  the  ground 

Here  are  no  entrapping  baUs 
To  hasten  to  too  hasty  fates, — 

Unless  it  be 

7^  fond  eredulHy 
Of  sUly  fish,  which,  worldling  like,  still  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook  /— 

JVbr  envy,  'less  among 

The  birds  for  prize  of  their  sweet  song. 

Ch,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 

For  gems  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek: 

We  all  pearls  scorn. 

Save  what  the  dewy  mom 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  grass. 
Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass  ; 
And  gold  w^er  here  appears. 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  bears. 

Blest  silent  groves,  oh  may  you  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  ! 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  nuntntame, 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains. 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Meet  Ufhen  we  come  a  fishing  here. 


Pi9c.  Trust  me.  Scholar,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  these  veraes ; 
fhey  be  choicely  good,  and  doubtless  made  by  a  lover  of  angling. 
Come,  now,  drink  a  glass  to  me,  and  I  will  requite  you  with 
another  very  good  copy  :  it  is  a  farewell  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and,  some  say,  written  by  Sir  Harry  Wotton,  who,  I  told 
you,  was  an  excellent  angler.*    But  let  them  be  writ  by  whom 

*  In  the  first  and  second  editions  Walton  wrote,  «  some  saj  writttn  by 
Dr.  D.  (Donne)  :"  **  But  let  them  be  writ  by  whom  they  will,  he  that  writ 
them  bad  a  brave  eoul,  and  must  needs  be  possest  with  happie  thougfati* 
it  the  time  of  their  composure ;  *  and  I  hope  he  was  an  Anjfler*  (second 
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they  will,  he  that  writ  them  had  a  brave  soul,  and  must  needs  be 
possessed  with  happy  tlioughts  at  the  time  of  their  composure. 

Farewell t  ye  gilded  folliee,  pleating  troubles; 
Farewell,  ye  honored  rags,  ye  glorious  bubblea  : 
Fame's  hut  a  hollow  echo  7  gold,  pure  clay  ; 
Honor ^  the  darling  but  of  one  short  day  ; 
Beauty,  th*  eye^s  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin  ; 
State,  but  a  golden  prison  to  live  in. 
And  torture  free-bom  minds  ;  embroidered  trains^ 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  veins  ; 

edition)."     Hannah  says  :  "  With  this  account  agrees  the  title  of  a  copy 
in  MS.  Ashm.,  38,  "  Dr.  Donne's  Valadiction  to  the  Worlde,**    He  adds- 
**  Headly  (ii.,  24,  ed  17S7)  and  Campbell  (p.  157,  second  edition)  have  print- 
ed it  as  Wotton*s  on  Walton's  authority,  without  any  sign  of  doubt.  .  .     In 
Sir  H  Nicholas's  noble  reprint  of  Walton,  we  find  a  note  upon  the  poem : 
*  These  verses  are  also  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  shortly  before  his  execution.* "    This  note 
is,  however,  altered  from  Mess  Browne's  (edition  of  Walton,  1772),  on  the 
lines :  "  They  are  positively  said  to  be  by  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
written  (and  very  suitably)  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  a  little  before 
his  execution,  and  appear  (vouched  as  his)  in  a  printed  life  of  him,  yet 
extant."    The  date  of  this  "life"  Browne  docs  not  give,  but  his  state- 
ment, "  vouched  as  his,**  is  strong,     Hannah  goes  on  to  say  :  "  A  fourth 
claimant  is  added  from  '  Wits  Interpreter*  (1671,  p.  269),  where  the 
poem  is  said  to  be  'By  Sm  Kenelme  Digbt.*    On  this  authority,  EUiii 
inserted  a  part  of  it  in  his  Collection  under  Digby's  name  (iii.,  179,  ed. 
1811),    A  singular  title  is  prefixed  to  an  anonymous  copy  of  it  in  San- 
croft's  Collection  (MS.  Taun.,  465,  fol.  59) :  '  An  Hermite  in  an  Arbour, 
w*^  a  prayer  booke  in  his  hand,  his  foote  spurning  a  globe,  thus  speaketh.*  ** 
Hannah  adds  in  a  note,  marking  some  variations  from  the  Sancroft  MS.  iit 
Walton's  transcript,  "  it  would  seem  that  the  text  which  Sancroft  copied 
underwent  a  revisal  from  the  author  before  it  fell  into  Walton's  hand  ;'* 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  Walton's  wont  to  alter  the  verses  he  quoted  to 
suit  his  taste.     The  whole  evidence  goes  against  its  being  as  late  as  Wot- 
ton's,  and,  as  such  is  the  general  tradition,  it  may  be  Raleigh's,  though  not 
written  by  him  just  before  death,  nor  during  his  imprisonment,  as  appean 
irom  the  last  verse. 

**  Welcome,  ye  silent  Groves  ! 

These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  love. 

Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 

My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring. 


»» 


The  whole  piece  describes  a  courtier  in  rural,  domestic  fetiraiieiit.— 
jtm.  JStf. 
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Jind  MuMf  allfjf*4  to  greatne»$t  is  oiome 
Inherited f  not  purcha^d^  nor  our  own  : 

Fame,  honor,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  Hrth, 

Are  hut  the  fading  bionome  of  the  earth, 

I  would  be  great,  but  that  the  $un  doth  still 

Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill : 

I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 

Most  subject  to  the  rending  thunder-stroke  : 

I  would  be  rich,  but  see  men,  too  unkind. 

Dig  in  the  bowels  of  the  richest  mind  : 

Iwotild  be  wise,  but  that  1  often  see 

The  fox  suspected,  whilst  the  ass  goes  free  : 

I  would  be  fair,  but  see  the  fair  and  proud, 

Uke  the  bright  sim,  oft  setting  in  a  cloud  : 

I  would  be  poor,  but  know  the  humble  grass 

Still  trampled  on  by  each  unworthy  ass  : 

Jlieh  hated  ;  wise  suspected ;  scorn* d  if  poor  ; 

Qreat  feared  ;  fair  tempted  ;  high  still  env^d  more  : 

I  have  wished  all  /  but  now  I  wish  for  neither  ; 

Oreat,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair  ;  poor  Pll  be  rather. 

Would  the  world  now  adopt  me  for  her  heir. 
Would  beauties  queen  entitle  me  the  fair. 
Fame  speak  me  fortunes  minion,  could  I  vie 
Angels  with  India,'*  with  a  speaking  eye 

*  An  angel  wm  a  gold  coin  Tuying  in  Tahie,  «o  ealitd  fhmt  hwing  Hm 
figure  of  an  angel  {Angelus  quasi  Angfus)  vpon  it.  After  the  coin  hsA 
gone  oat  of  use,  the  name  signified  ten  shillings  rterling.  **  Vie,**  ^touk  tiM 
Saxon  wigan,  to  contend,  here  means  to  try  a  comparissn  ef  weatth  be* 
Iween  two  persons,  each  putting  down  a  piece  of  nonej,  until  the  stops  ef 
one  was  eithausted,  which  was  sometimes  called  "  dropping  angeb."  This 
Hawkins  illustrates  by  a  passage  from  the  ballad  of  The  Beggmr^e  Ikm^ter 
sf  Bethnatl'Oreen  (See  Percy's  BeKques,  Ser.  ii.,  K  9, 10)»  whose  ihtber, 
en  her  being  despised  by  the  kinsmen  of  a  young  knight  who  wished  to 
many  her,  (hus  showed  his  secret  wealth : 

*'  Then  spake  the  blind  beggar,  although  I  bee  poore» 
Tet  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  doore : 
Though  shee  be  not  decked  in  relvett  and  peazlty 
Tett  will  I  drop  angels  with  you  for  my  girle. 

•*  With  that  ea  Migdl  he  caste  on  the  gTonnd* 
And  dropped  in  angels  full  three  thoosaad  pound ; 
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Command  htrt  keads^  bou^d  knees,  strike  Justiee  dmmb^ 

As  well  as  hlind  and  lame^  or  gi»e  a  ttmgue 

To  stones  by  epitaphs  ;  be  called  great  master 

In  the  loose  rhymes  of  every  poetaster  : 

Could  1  be  more  than  any  man  that  lives. 

Great,  fair^  rieh,  wise,  all  in  superlaiioes  : 

Yet  I  more  freely  would  these  gifts  resign. 

Than  ever  fortune  would  have  made  them  mine; 

And  hold  one  minute  of  this  holy  leisure. 

Beyond  the  riches  of  this  empty  pleasure. 

Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  groves  ; 
These  gueots,  these  courts  my  soul  most  dearly  loves  ; 
JVow  the  win^d  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  Spring : 
A  Prayer-book  now  shall  be  my  looking-glass. 
In  which  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtues  face. 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palaee*eares, 
Ab  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-fat^d  fears  : 
Then  here  Pll  sit,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly. 
And  learn  V  affect  an  holy  melancholy  : 

And  if  contentment  be  a  stranger,  then 

ril  n^er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again, 

« 

Ybh .  Well,  Master,  these  verses  be  worthy  to  keep  a  room  ni 
erery  man's  memory.  I  thank  you  for  them ;  and  I  thank  you 
fiw  your  many  instructions,  which,  God  willing,  I  will  not  forget : 

'  as  St.  Auatin  in  his  Confessbns,  Book  4,  Chap,  8,*  coawne- 

And  ofteDtimes  it  wan  pro7ed  most  plaiae. 

For  the  gentlemui's  one  the  beggar  dropt  twayne ; 

**  So  that  the  place  wherein  they  did  sitt 
With  gold  it  was  covered  every  whitt. 
The  gentlemen  then  having  droppt  all  thdr 
Sayd,  Now»  beggar,  hold,  for  we  have  noe  more. 

«'  Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  aright ; 
Then  marry,  quoth  he,  my  girl  to  this  lought  $ 
And  heere,  added  hee,  I  win  throw  yon  now  di 
A  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne."— i«ta,  M4, 


*  The  passage  to  which  Walton  alludes,  will  be  found  in  a  trandmtioii  ef 
ilM  Life  of  St  AuguatiBe,  printed  for  John  Cvoek,  ead  mkk  «t  the  sign  of 
the  flUp  iaSt  Pm1%  Ckmnh-^y^gd,  l909^m.^m^B.^air  &  Mtktim^ 
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inorates  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Vereoundus,  for  lending  him 
and  his  companion  a  country-house,  because  there  they  rested 
and  enjoyed  themselves  free  from  the  troubles  of  the  world  ;  so, 
having  had  the  like  advantage,  both  by  your  conversation  and 
the  art  you  have  taught  me,  I  ought  ever  to  do  the  like ;  for 
indeed,  your  company  and  discourse  have  been  so  useful  and 
pleasant,  that  I  may  truly  say,  I  have  only  lived  since  I  enjoyed 
them  and  turned  angler,  and  not  before.  Nevertheless,  here  I 
must  part  with  you,  here  in  this  now  sad  place,  where  I  was  so 
happy  as  first  to  meet  you :  but  I  shall  long  for  the  ninth  of 
May,  for  then  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  your  beloved  company  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place.  And  now  I  wish  for  some  somniferous 
potion,  that  might  force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermitted  time, 
which  will  pass  away  with  me  as  tediously  as  it  does  with  men 
in  sorrow  ;  nevertheless  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I  can  by  my 
hopes  and  wishes.  And,  my  good  Master,  I  will  not  forget  the 
doctrine  which  you  told  me  Socrates  taught  his  scholars,  that 
they  should  not  think  to  be  honored  so  much  for  being  philoso- 
phers, as  to  honor  philosophy  by  their  virtuous  lives.  You  ad- 
vised me  to  do  the  like  concerning  angling,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  so,  and  to  live  like  those  many  worthy  men,  of  which  you 
made  mention  in  the  former  part  of  your  discourse.  This  is  my 
firm  resolution  ;  and  as  a  pious  man  advised  his  friend,  that  to 
beget  mortification  he  should  frequent  churches,  and  view  monu- 
ments and  chamel  houses,  and  then  and  there  consider,  how  many 
dead  bones  time  had  piled  up  at  the  gates  of  death  :  so  when  I 
would  beget  content,  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power,  and 
wisdom,  and  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the  mea- 
dows by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  lilies 
that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  various  little  living 
creatures,  that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed,  man  knows  not  how, 
by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  him. 
This  is  my  purpose  ;  and  so,  *^  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath 
praise  the  Lord  :"  and  let  the  blessing  of*  St.  Peter's  Master  be 
with  mine.* 


*  This  hag  been  shown  in  the  Bib.  Pref.  to  be  a  Protestant  version  of  the 
hlMMngattheendoftheBemen'Treatjse:  **  and  ail  those  that  done  after 
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Pisc.  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue ;  and  dare  trust 
in  his  Providence,  and  be  quiet,  and  go  a-angling. 


« 


Study  to  be  quiet.'*  1  Thee,  iv.,  11. 


tbie  rule,  shall  have  the  bleflsynge  of  god  and  Saynt  Petyr,  whyche  he 
theyme  graunte,  that  wyth  his  preycyoua  blood  us  bought "--^ffi.  Ed, 
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COTTON'S  FIBHING-HOUSE  OH  THE  DO\E.~FUtrtfM. 


^^Ofjlp^k^ 


Y 


SOME  ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE   LIFE   AND   WHITINGS 


OF 


CHARLES  COTTON,  ESQ. 

BY  THE   AMERICAN  EDITOE. 


^^^^^i^i^^«AA^^^A^^tfW 


The  friendship  which  our  venerated  Walton  had  for  Cotton, 
besides  his  being  the  author  of  the  following  amusing  and  excel- 
lent treatise,  will  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  desire  a  better 
knowledge  of  him  ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  duty  thus 
laid  upon  the  Editor,  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant  as  he  could 
wish.  The  character  of  the  adopted  son  differs  so  widely  from 
that  of  his  pure-minded  father,  as  to  make  it  a  mystery  how  even 
a  common  taste  for  angling  could  have  made  the  friend  of  Wot- 
ton  bear  ivith  the  habits  of  the  younger  man.  Perhaps  the 
friendship  Walton  had  for  Cotton's  father  was  affectionately  en- 
tailed upon  the  offspring ;  perhaps  similarity  of  political  opinions 
may  have  biased  even  the  very  sober  judgment ;  perhaps  a  chari- 
table hope  to  do  the  reckless  wit  good  by  a  close  association,  made 
the  merciful  heart  more  tolerant ;  no  doubt  the  venerable  presence 
restrained  the  tongue  from  the  license  of  the  pen  which  the  bur- 
lesque poet  made  a  second  nature  ;  but  however  it  came  about, 
an  affectionate  intercourse  was  maintained  between  them,  as  the 
reader  already  knows,  and  will  soon  know  further.  Let  us  hope, 
that  Walton's  serious  occupations  and  intercourse  with  pious  men 
of  learning  kept  him  happily  away  from  companions  where  loose 
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writiiigs  would  be  named ;  and  that  ignorant  of  Cotton's  yicious 
folly,  he  judged  him  rather  by  the  truly  beautiful  nentimentii 
breathed  through  the  '*  Stanzes  Irreguliers." 

The  reader  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  language  of  Wal- 
ton (2d  chi4>.,  Ist  part),  in  answer  to  Venator's  question  whether 
their  host  of  the  night  before  was  not  <'  a  witty  man ;"  but,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  a  reference,  I  shall  repeat,  what  cannot  too 
often  be  repeated,  here :  "  He  is  not  to  me  a  good  companion,  for 
most  of  his  oonceits  were  Scripture  jests,  or  lascivious  jests ;  for 
which  I  count  no  man  witty,  for  the  devil  will  help  a  man  that 
way  inclined  to  the  first ;  and  his  own  corrupt  nature,  which  he 
always  carries  with  him,  to  the  latter ;  but  a  companion  that 
feasts  the  company  with  wit  and  mirth,  and  leaves  out  the  sin 
that  is  usually  mixed  with  it,  is  the  man ;  and  indeed  such  a 
companicm  should  have  his  charges  borne,  and  to  such  company 
I  hope  to  bring  you  this  night.  .  .  .  And  let  me  tell  you,  such 
company  and  good  discourse  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue ;  but 
ibr  such  company  as  we  heard  last  night,  it  infects  others ;  the 
very  boys  will  learn  to  talk  and  swear  as  they  heard  mine  host 
and  another  of  the  company  that  shall  be  nameless ;  I  am  sorry 
the  other  is  a  gentlemen,  for  less  religion  will  not  save  their  souls 
than  a  beggar's  ;  I  think  more  will  be  required  at  the  last  great 
day.  Well  you  know  \^hat  example  is  able  to  do,  and  I  know 
what  the  poet  says  in  the  like  case,  which  is  worthy  to  be  noted 
by  all  parents  and  people  of  civility  : 

*  Many  a  one 
Owes  to  his  country  his  religion  : 
And  in  another  would  as  strongly  grow. 
Had  but  his  nurse  or  mother  taught  him  so.' 

"  This  is  reason  put  into  verse,  and  worthy  the  consideration 
of  a  wise  man.  But  of  this  no  more ;  for  though  I  love  civility, 
yet  I  hate  severe  censures."  Cotton  himself  gives  the  same 
character  of  Walton  when  he  says  :  "  My  father  Walton  will  be 
seen  in  no  man's  company  twice  he  does  not  like,  and  likes  none 
but  such  as  he  believes  to  be  very  honest  men  ;  which  is  one  of 
the  best  arguments,  or  at  least  of  the  best  testimonies  I  have,  that 
I  either  am  or  that  he  thinks  me  one  of  those,  seeing  I  have  never 
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feund  him  weary  of  me."  Surely  these  extracts  may  warrant 
Qs  in  donbting  such  *'  a  spot  in  a  feast  of  charity/'  as  Walton's 
familiar  intimacy  with  one  whose  profligate  disposition  was  known 
to  him. 

Cotton's  family  was  both  ancient  and  honorable  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  his  ancestor  having  been  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  Comp. 
troller  of  the  Household  and  Privy  Councillor  to  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Charles  Cotton,  the  father  of  our  fly-fisher,  having  mar- 
ried  the  heiress,  settled  at  Beresford.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  parts  and  accomplishments,  in  Walton's  good  judgment, 
ibr  his  marginal  note  in  the  Fishing-house  says :  *<  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  river,  mountains,  and  meadows  about  it,  cannot  be 
described  unless  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Mr.  Cotton's  father  were 
alive  to  do  it."  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  Autobiography, 
characterizes  him  as  "  a  gentleman  bom  to  a  competent  fortune, 
and  so  qualified  in  his  person  and  education,  that  for  many  years 
he  continued  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  town,  in  the  esteem  of 
those  who  had  been  best  bred  ;  his  natural  parts  were  very  great, 
his  wit  flowing  in  all  the  paits  of  his  conversation  ;  the  super- 
structure not  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  but  having  passed 
some  years  in  Cambridge  and  then  in  France,  and  conversing 
always  with  learned  men,  his  expressions  were  ever  proper  and 
significant,  and  gave  great  lustre  to  his  discourse  upon  any  argu- 
ment ;  so  that  he  was  thought  by  those  not  intimate  with  him,  to 
have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  books  than  he  was  ;  he 
had  all  those  qualities  which  in  youth  raise  men  to  the  reputation 
of  being  fine  gentlemen ;  such  a  pleasantness  and  gaiety  of 
humor,  such  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  nature,  and  such  a 
civility  and  delightfulness  in  conversation,  that  no  man  in  court 
or  out  of  it  appeared  a  more  accomplished  person,  all  these 
extraordinary  qualifications  being  supported  by  as  extraordinary 
a  clearness  of  courage  and  fearlessness  of  spirit,  of  which  he 
gave  too  often  manifestation.  Some  unhappy  suits  in  law,  and 
waste  of  his  fortune  in  these  suits,  made  some  impression  on  his 
mind ;  which  being  impaired  by  domestic  afflictions,  and  those 
indulgences  to  himself  which  naturally  attend  these  afflictions, 
rendered  his  age  less  reverenced  than  his  youth  had  been,  and 
gave  his  best  friends  cause  to  have  wished  that  he  had  not  lived 
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80  long"  (Clarendan's  Life,  v.  i.,  p.  36,  Oxford  ed.,  1827).  I 
give  the  above  extract  as,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  a  portrait  of  tho 
800,  aod  shows  the  paternal  example  which  in  good  and  evil  ho 
much  resembled. 

Our  Cotton  was  born  in  1630,  so  that  he  was  thirty-seven  3reai8 
younger  than  Walton.  His  youth,  spent  near  the  Dove,  deve- 
loped his  innate  taste  for  the  art,  his  skill  in  which,  as  well  as  ia 
treating  of  it,  has  won  for  him  more  honorable  fame  than  all  his 
other  writings.  He  was  an  angler  before  his  seventeenth  year, 
for  in  1676  he  had  had  thirty  years'  experience.  We  know  little 
of  his  education,  except  that  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  about 
1649,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Ralph  Rawson,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a  dedication  of  an  ode  of  Johannes  Secundus,  which  he 
had  translated,  receiving  some  affectionate  verses  in  return.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy  some  years  before  his  first  marriage 
with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson,  of  whom  he 
speaks  affectionately  in  his  satirical  poem  on  the  "  Joys  of  Mar* 
riage." 

"  Yet  with  me  'tis  out  of  season, 
Thus  to  complain  without  reason* 
Since  the  best  and  sweetest  fair 
Is  allotted  to  my  share : 
But,  alas  !  I  loTe  her  so 
That  my  lore  creates  my  woe ; 
For  if  she  be  out  of  humor. 
Straight  displeased  I  do  presume  her. 
And  would  give  the  world  to  know» 
What  it  is  offends  her  so. 
Or  if  she  be  discontented, 
Lord,  how  am  I  then  tormented : 
And  am  ready  to  persuade  her. 
That  I  have  unhappy  made  her ; 
But,  if  sick,  I  then  am  dying. 
Meat  and  med'cine  both  defying.** 


Poor  lady,  she  had  often  too  much  reason  to  be  out  of  humor,  and 
complimentary  rhyme  was  a  less  proof  of  afiection  than  his  ob> 
scene  verses  were  of  the  contrary.  She  died,  after  bearing  him 
eight  children,  five  of  whom  survived  him,  about  1670. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  he  inherited  with  the 
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litigious  dispoflition  of  his  father,  and  his  own  extravagant  habits, 
kept  him  in  difficulties  all  his  life  and  left  his  family  poor,  an  act 
of  parliament  having  authorized  the  dismemberment  of  his  estate. 
To  his  poverty  and  its  consequences  he  often  alludes  in  his 
poems;  sometimes  in  a  strain  of  sadness,  sometimes  of  jocularity 
scarcely  less  sad.  Indeed,  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have  thought 
of  escaping  across  the  Channel  for  refuge  from  his  creditors  ;  as 
he  says  in  an  epistle  to  his  commanding  officer  (under  whom  he 
fl»rved  in  Ireland  as  captain  about  the  years  1671-2)  : 

"  Whtt  ease  can  France  or  Flanders  give 
To  him  who  is  a  fugitive  ? 
Some  two  years  hence  when  you  come  o*er 
In  all  your  state,  ambassador, 
If  my  ill-nature  be  so  strong 
As  t*  outlive  my  infamy  so  long, 
You*U  find  your  little  ofilcer 
Ragged  as  his  old  colors  are." 

He  confesses,  however,  in  his  ode  to  Hope,  that  he  had  neg- 
lected  taking  good  counsel,  when  it  might  have  saved  him  : 

"  That  fatal  hope  by  which  I  was  betrayed. 

Thinking  myself  already  rich  and  great ; 

And  in  that  foolish  thought  despised 

The  advice  of  those  who  out  of  love  advised ; 

As  I'd  foreseen  what  they  did  not  foresee, 
A  torrent  of  felicity. 
And  rudely  laughed  at  those,  who  pitying  wept  for  me." 

In  his  ode  to  Poverty,  he  says : 

"  But  I  not  call  him  poor  does  not  abound. 
But  him  who  snared  in  bonds  and  endless  strife. 
The  comforts  wants  more  than  supports  of  life. 
Him,  whose  whole  age  is  measured  out  by  fears. 
And  though  he  hath  wherewith  to  eat. 

His  bread  doth  yet 
Taste  of  affliction,  and  his  cares 
His  purest  wine  mix  and  allay  with  tears. 

**  *Tis  in  this  sense  that  I  am  poor. 
And  I'm  afraid  shall  be  so  still ; 

A* 
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Obstrep'rous  creditors  bwiege  my  door» 
And  my  whole  house  clamorous  echoes  fill ; 
From  these  there  can  be  no  retirement  free, 
From  room  to  room  they  hunt  and  follow  me ; 
They  will  not  let  me  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  pray. 
But  persecute  me  night  and  day. 
Torment  my  body  and  my  mind ; 
Nay,  if  I  take  my  heels  and  fly. 
They  follow  me  with  open  cry, 
At  home  no  rest,  abroad  no  refuge  can  I  find.** 

That  he  experienced  the  common  desertion  of  false  friends 
from  the  unfortunate,  he  rather  eloquently  laments  in  one  of  his 
eclogues,  as  elsewhere. 

**  The  want  of  wealth  I  reckon  not  distress. 
But  of  enough  to  do  good  offices ; 
Which,  growing  less,  those  friends  will  fall  mwmy ; 
Poverty  is  the  ground  of  all  decay ; 
With  our  prosperities  our  friendships  end* 
And  to  misfortune  no  one  is  a  friend. 
Which  I  already  find  in  that  degree. 
That  my  old  friends  are  now  afraid  of  me. 
And  all  avoid  me,  as  good  men  would  fly 
The  common  hangman's  shameful  company. 
Those  who  by  fortune  were  advanced  aboye» 
Being  obliged  by  my  most  ready  love. 
Shun  me,  for  fear  lest  my  necessity 
Should  urge  what  they're  unwilling  to  deny 
And  are  resolved  they  will  not  grant ;  and  those 
Have  shared  my  meat,  my  money,  and  my  clothes* 
Grown  rich  with  others*  spoils  as  well  as  mine^ 
The  coming  near  me  now  do  all  decline. 
Lest  shame  and  gratitude  should  draw  them  in. 
To  be  to  me  what  I  to  them  have  been. 
By  which  means  I  am  stripped  of  all  supplies. 
And  left  alone  to  my  own  miseries." 

Hawkins  states  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self from  his  creditors  in  a  cave  near  Beresford  Hall,  where  a 
faithful  woman  servant  supplied  him  with  food ;  and  at  another 
time  he  was  confined  in  a  debtors'  prison  at  Liondony  where  he 
inscribed  on  the  wall  those  lines  so  often  quoted : 
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*'  A  prison  is  a  place  of  care. 
Wherein  no  man  may  thrire ; 
A  touchstone  sure  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  men  alive  •• 

His  seoond  marriage  (before  1675)  with  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Ardglass,  who  had  a  jointure  of  £1500  a  year,  must  have 
relieved  Id  some  degree  his  more  immediate  necessities,  but  at 
his  death  (which  would  appear  from  the  date  of  the  instrument 
to  have  occurred  about  1687),  the  administration  of  his  estate 
was  granted  to  his  principal  creditor,  his  widow  and  children 
renouncing. 

It  is  probable  that  Cotton  wrote  many  of  his  poems  in  early 
life,  and  others  at  the  time  when  his  necessities  banished  him 
from  the  capital.  The  merit  of  his  poems  may  be  gathered  from 
the  specimens  given  in  this  sketch  and  elsewhere  in  the  volume. 
He  was  evidently  a  rapid  writer,  and  could  have  done  much  bet* 
ter  with  more  application ;  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
idle,  as  the  number  of  his  productions  (a  list  of  which  is  here 
given)  shows. 

1.  His  first  work  was,  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestie,  a 
Mock  Poem  on  the  First  Book  of  Virgile's  iEneis,  in  English  Bur- 
lesque."    Published  1664. 

2.  "  The  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  Du  Vaix,  at  his  (Cotton's)  father's  command,  and 
dedicated  to  John  Ferrers,  Esq.,  1668-4.     Published  1677. 

3.  "  The  Horace  of  Racine,"  translated  for  the  amusement  of 
his  wife's  sister,  and  published  1670. 

4.  A  new  edition  of  Scarronides,  a  Travestie  of  Virgile's 
Fourth  Book  being  added,  1670. 

5.  "  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Espemon,"  from  the  French  of 
Grerard,  dedicated  to  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1670. 

6.  "  The  Commentaries  of  De  Monti uc.  Marshal  of  France," 
translated  1674. 

*'  The  Complete  Gamester,"  published  the  same  year,  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  on  insufficient  evidence. 

7.  "  The  Fair  One  of  Tunis ;  or,  The  Generous  Mistress,  a 
piece  of  gallantry  out  of  the  French,"  pp.  812, 1674.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  an  original  work. 
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8.  '*  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque ;  or,  The  Scoffer  Scofl,  being 
some  (twenty-seven)  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  (of  the  Gods)  newly 
put  into  English  Fustian,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  had 
rather  laugh  and  be  merry  than  be  merry  and  wise,"  1675. 

9.  "  The  Planter's  Manual,  very  useful  for  8u6h  as  are  cu- 
rious in  planting  and  grafting,"  1676. 

10.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Complete  Angler,  "  with  Instruc- 
tions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream," 
1676. 

11.  "The  Wonders  of  the  Peake  ;"  a  poor  poem  descriptive 
of  the  wild,  gloomy  scenery  near  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  1681. 

12.  A  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  in  three  volumes, 
1685. 

He  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  translating  Me- 
moirs of  the  Sieur  de  Pontis,  which  was  afterwards  pub« 
Hshed. 

Besides  these,  he  published  many  smaller  poems,  poetical  epis- 
tles, translations  from  the  classics  and  the  French,  dec.  "  The 
Retirement,  a  Poem,  with  Annotations,  printed  for  C.  C,  1679," 
has  been  also  thought  to  be  his. 

With  the  exception  of  his  second  part  to  the  Complete  Angler, 
Cotton  is  better  known  from  his  burlesque  of  Virgil  than  any 
other  of  his  writings.  It  is  written  in  the  style  brought  into 
France  by  St.  Amant,  improved  upon  by  Scarron,  who  translated 
eight  booksof  Virgil  in  that  manner,  and  used  it  with  much  success 
during  the  political  disputes  under  Mazarine's  ministry.  A  nota- 
ble example  had  been  given  of  it  in  England  by  the  Hudibras  of 
Butler,  which  was  published  a  year  before  Cotton's  Travesty. 
The  Scarronides  has  very  little  of  wit,  nothing,  indeed,  beyond 
drollery,  and  that  of  the  lowest  kind.  Of  this  production  and  its 
kin,  the  exaggeration  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  Sir  John  Hawkins 
says,  not  too  severely  :  "  In  all  of  them  we  meet  such  foul  ima- 
gery,  such  obscene  allusions,  such  offensive  descriptions,  such 
odious  comparisons,  such  coarse  sentiment,  and  such  filthy  ex- 
pressions, as  could  only  proceed  from  a  polluted  imagination,  and 
tend  to  excite  loathing  and  disgust."  The  later  editions  of  the 
Virgil  Travestie  abound  more  in  gross  allusions  than  the  first, 
which  shows  the  reverse  of  compunction,  and  the  excuse  he 
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gives  in  the  Epilogue  to  Lucian  for  such  "  trompery,''  m  he  calls 
it  himself,  but  condemns  him  the  more : 

*'  In  the  precious  age  we  live  in. 
The  people  are  ao  lewdly  giTen, 
Coarse  hempen  trash  ia  sooner  read 
Than  poems  of  a  finer  thread. 
•  •  •  • 

Tet  he  is  wise  enough  to  know, 
His  muse  however  sings  too  low 
(Though  warbling  in  the  newest  fashion) ; 
To  work  a  work  of  reformation ; 
And  so  writ  this  (to  tell  you  true) 
To  please  himself  as  well  as  you." 

That  he  could  write  most  biting  satire,  he  showed  in  his  scath. 
ing  lines  to  Waller  on  his  writing  a  panegyric  upon  Cromwell, 
where  he  says : 

"  Who  called  thee  coward — ^much  mistook 
The  characters  of  thy  pedantic  look ; 
Thou  hast  at  once  abused  thyself  and  us, 
His  stout  that  dares  to  flatter  a  tyranne  thus. 
Put  up  thy  pen  and  ink,  muzzle  thy  muie. 
Adulterate  hag  fit  for  the  common  stews. 
No  good  man's  library  ;  writ  thou  hast. 
Treason  in  rhyme,  has  all  thy  works  defaced ; 
Such  is  thy  fault,  that  when  I  think  to  find 
A  punishment  of  the  severest  kind 
For  thy  oflfence,  my  malice  cannot  name 
A  greater,  than  once  to  commit  the  same. 

Where  was  thy  reason  then,  when  thou  began 
To  write  against  the  sense  of  God  and  man  ? 
Within  thy  guilty  breast  despair  took  place, 
Thou  wouldst  despairing  die  despite  of  grace. 
At  once  thou*rt  judge  and  malefactor  shown. 
Each  sentence  in  thy  poem  is  thine  own. 
Then  what  thou  hast  pronounced  go  execute. 
Hang  up  thyself,  and  say  I  bid  thee  do  it ; 
Fear  not  thy  memory,  that  cannot  die. 
This  panegyric  is  thy  elegy. 
Which  shall  be  when  or  wheresoever  read, 
A  living  poem  to  upbraid  the  dead.** 

Some  of  his  minor  poems  display  much  taste.    Coleridge 
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(Biograplua  Liieraria)  says  of  Cotton :  **  There  are  not  a  few  of 
his  poems  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  images  and 
passions,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder 
muse ;  and  yet,  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reaaoa 
either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation,  and 
cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  such  thoughts 
otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning."  The  finest 
specimens  of  his  better  poetry  are  the  Stanzes  IrreguUers^  ad- 
dressed to  Walton,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Angler,  and  ConterUation,  which  is  subjoined  to  this  sketch.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  love  of  retirement  and  nature  shown  in 
these  poems  is  reversed  by  his  querulous  discontent  in  others. 

His  prose  translations  are  now  seldom  seen,  their  subjeolB 
having  lost  their  interest,  except  that  of  M<mUagnej  which,  as  it 
superseded  "  resolute  "  John  Florio's  work  (the  translation  which 
Shakspeare  used,  as  is  proved  by  his  autograph  in  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  1608),  has  itself,  though  not  without  considerable 
merit,  been  put  aside  for  one  still  better. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  his  second  part  of  the  Complete 
Angler  was  written  at  the  request  of  Walton  himself,  who  gladly 
appended  it  to  his  own  work,  with  only  a  few  marginal  notes, 
placing  the  cypher  of  their  conjoined  initials  on  the  title  page, 
and  adding  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Cotton  and  the  jS^oii- 
tes  IrreguSers  at  the  end.  Cotton  says  that  he  wrote  his  part  in 
little  more  than  ten  days  ;  but  we  may  suppose,  from  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  structure  and  the  elaborate  description  of  the  files, 
that  he  had  before  thought  of  the  subject,  and  prepared  memoranda 
before  he  fairly  sat  down  to  write  it  out ;  if  indeed  the  whole 
description  of  fiies  and  fly-making  was  not  already  prepared. 
As  to  the  merit  of  the  treatise,  the  reader  has  an  opportunity  to 
judge  for  himseVf.  It  is  certainly  very  far  inferior  to  Walton's 
in  simplicity,  beauty,  and  moral  feeling ;  but  is  as  far  superior 
in  its  display  of  the  art.  Cotton  felt  himself  upon  his  best  beha- 
vior when  he  wrote  it,  and  anxious  to  please  his  adopted  father 
by  conforming  to  his  tastes,  in  which  he  very  well  succeeded. 
The  wit  is  subdued  and  so  gracefully  pleasant,  unmixed  with 
any  gross  alloy,  that  we  wish  he  had  written  always  in  the 
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■une  strain.  The  twelve  fliea  in  the  Bernen'  Treatise  are  the 
•obfltratuni  of  the  mystery  Cotton  has  built  up  wisely  and  cor. 
Tectly.  The  practical  angler,  though  fresh  from  the  study  of 
HoAaody  Chitty,  or  Ronald,  will  be  gratified  and  instructed  by 
leading  Cotton  after  Walton,  notwithstanding  that  Walter  Scott 
says :  "  Walton's  practice  was  entirely  confined  to  bait-fishing, 
and  e^en  Cotton,  his  distinguished  disciple  and  follower,  though 
aeenstomed  to  fish  trout  in  the  Dove  with  artificial  fly,  would 
have  been  puzzled  by  ^fifh  (for  so  the  salmon  is  called  jpor  exccU 
lenee  in  most  parts  of  Scotland)  of  twenty  pounds ;  both  being 
alike  strangers  to  that  noble  branch  of  the  art." 

It  will  also  be  seen,  that  the  son  in  some  places  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  correct,  though  modestly,  his  father's  mistakes ;  particu- 
Ihrly,  the  clumsy  practice  sometimes  resorted  to  by  less  skilful 
American  anglers  of  throwing  in  the  rod  to  an  over-grown  fish, 
in  the  hope  of  afterwards  recovering  both  fish  and  tackle.  All 
good  experience  confirms  Cotton's  opinion.  Besides,  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  our  authors  used  the  reel*  or  winch,  with 
which  any  such  bungling  is  inexcusably  unnecessary ;  as  is 
also  the  almost  equally  awkward  method,  which  seems  to  have 
been  then  practised  of  catching  hold  of  the  line  to  draw  in  the 
fish,  except  he  be  so  small  that  you  care  not  if  you  lose  him. 

There  has  been,  and  will  be,  frequent  allusion  to  the  Fish- 
ing-house in  which  Cotton  and  his  father  Walton  spent  such 
pleasant  hours,  and  we  may  better  speak  of  it  here  than  in  a  note. 
It  was  erected  before  the  last  visit  Walton  paid  (or  hoped  to  pay) 
to  Cotton  in  the  summer  of  1676,  and  was  but  begun  at  the  time 
of  his  former  visit,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  stands  <^  in 
a  kind  of  peninsula,"  as  Cotton  describes  it,  "  with  a  delicate 
clear  river  about  it ;"  or,  as  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
tmey  who  saw  it  in  1824,  says :  "  Just  above  the  Pike,  a  small 
wooden  foot-bridge  leads  over  the  stream  towards  Hartshorn  in 
Derbyshire ;  it  bears  the  date  of  1818,  but  is  the  successor  of 
that  which  Viator  and  PiBcator  crossed.     Somewhat  higher  up 


*  The  history  of  the  reel  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  angling  archaologist. 
Its  origin  is  as  yet  in  deep  obscurity.    Walton  alludes  to  it  when 
of  aalffien*iishing,  but  evidently  without  any  clear  notion  of  its  use. 
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on  the  Stafibrdshire  bank,  the  windings  of  the  river  form  a  flmaU 
peninsula,  on  which  stands  the  far-famed  fishing-house."  It  is 
built  of  stone,  with  an  ornamental  doorway  supported  by  pilas- 
ters, a  window  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  a  window  od  each 
side  of  the  building.  The  windows  were,  it  would  seem,  of 
stained  glass.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  sun  dial,  above  which 
were  a  ball  and  a  wind  vane,  springing  from  the  apex  where  the 
four  sides  of  the  roof  come  together,  and  a  thin  grove  of  trees 
overshadow  it.  Mr.  White,  of  Crickhowell  (whose  authority  in 
all  angling  matters  is  well  known  to  the  studious  amateur),  when 
(as  we  may  suppose)  fishing  the  Dove,  about  178d,  went  to  see 
it,  and  furnished  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  this  description  of  the 
interior :  "The  room  inside  is  a  cube  of  fifteen  feet ;  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble ;  and  in  the  middle  there  stood  a  square 
black  marble  table  supported  by  stone  pillars.  The  room  was 
wainscotted  with  curious  mouldings,  that  divided  the  pannels  up 
to  the  ceiling.  In  the  larger  pannels  were  represented,  in  paint- 
ing, some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  adjacent  scenes,  with  persons 
fishing ;  and  in  the  smaller,  the  various  sorts  of  tackle  and  im- 
plements used  in  angling.  In  the  further  comer  on  the  left,  was 
a  fire-place  with  a  chimney  ;  on  the  right  a  large  bufilet,  witii 
folding  doors,  whereon  were  the  portraits  of  Mr.  C!otton,  with 
a  boy -servant,  emd  Walton  in  the  dress  of  the  time.  Underneath 
was  a  cupboard,  on  the  door  whereof  the  figures  of  a  trout  and 
grayling  were  well  portrayed."  Mr.  Bagster,  who  saw  it  on 
Sept.  5,  1814,  found  it  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  adds,  "that 
the  fire-place  had,  at  each  comer,  the  initials  of  C.  C.  I.  W.,  be- 
ing under  those  on  the  left,  and  W.  A.  those  on  theorist.''  Mr. 
Pickering,  who  visited  Beresford  in  1825,  found  it  still  more 
dilapidated ;  and  since  then  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  hands 
of  human  spoilers  as  well  as  time. 

Over  the  arched  door- way,  on  the  outside,  there  is  the  Inscrip- 
tion PiscATOBiBUs  Sacrum  ;  and  on  the  keystone  the  cypher  of 
Cotton  and  Walton. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  this  minute  account  of 
a  building,  to  which  so  many  feet  would  gladly  make  a  pilgrim- 
age. 
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**  Methinks  I  see  Charles  Cotton  and  his  friend) 
The  modest  Walton  from  Augusta's  town. 
Enter  the  Fishing-house  an  hour  to  spend. 
And  at  the  marble  table  sit  them  down." 

Now,  gentle  reader,  for  gentle  you  are  if  yoa  be  an  angler, 
*'  I  will  wait  on  you  more  miles  on  your  way  that  I  have  tempted 
you  out  of  it ;  and  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey." 


CONTENTATION, 

DIAXGTK])  TO  MT  DEA&   FATHEH    AND  MOST  WORTHY  miCirD, 

MR.  ISAAC  WALTON. 


^^k^>^>^^irfN^»^l^»^>^*^W 


I. 

Heaven,  what  an  age  is  this  !  what  race 
Of  giants  is  sprung  up  that  dare 

T%usfly  in  the  Almighty's  face. 
And  with  his  providence  make  war  ! 

II. 

lean  go  nowhere  but  I  meet 

With  malecontenis  and  mutineers  ; 

As  if  in  life  was  nothing  sweet. 

And  we  must  blessings  reap  in  tears. 

III. 

O  senseless  man  f  that  murmtirs  still 
For  happiness^  and  does  not  know. 
Even  though  he  might  enjoy  his  loill. 
What  he  would  have  to  make  hint  so. 

IV. 

if  it  true  happiness  to  be 

By  undisceming  fortune  pla^d 

Jn_  the  most  eminent  degree. 

Where  few  arrive ,  and  none  standfast  7 
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Tiileg  mnd  wtaUh  arefmrtune'B  UiU 
Wherewith  the  9ain  thenuehee  ensnare  / 

ne  great  are  proud  of  harrowed  epoUe  ; 
The  miser's  plenty  breeds  his  core, 

VI. 

The  one  supinely  yawns  to  rest, 

I%*  other  eternally  doth  toil ; 
Each  of  them  equally  a  betut, 

A  pampered  horse,  or  lairing  moil. 

VII. 

The  titulado't  oft  disgraced 
By  public  hate,  or  prioate  frown : 

And  he  whose  hand  the  creature  railed. 
Has  yet  afoot  to  kick  him  down. 

vin. 

T%e  drudge  who  would  all  get,  all  save. 
Like  a  brute  beast  both  feeds  and  lies .' 

Prone  to  the  earth  he  digs  his  grave. 
And  in  the  very  labor  dies. 

IX. 

Excess  of  ill  got,  ill  kept  pelf. 

Does  only  death  and  danger  breed  ; 

Whilst  one  rich  worhlling  starves  himself. 
With  what  would  thousand  others  feed. 

X. 

By  which  we  see  that  wealth  and  power. 
Although  they  make  meti  rich  and  great. 

The  sweetB  of  life  do  often  sour. 
And  gull  ambition  with  a  cheat. 

XI. 

Aor  is  he  happier  than  those. 
Who  in  a  moderate  estate. 
Where  he  might  aafely  live  at  ease. 
Has  lustB  that  are  immoderate. 

XIX. 

For  he  by  those  desires  mitled, 
itf'its  hie  own  vint^s  securing  shade. 
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T*  expose  ki»  naked  empty  head 
To  ait  the  stamu  man*8  peace  4n»ade. 

zm. 
JVor  it  he  happy  who  i»  trim, 

Trickt  up  in  favors  of  the  fair  ; 
Mtrrore,  with  ev'ry  breath  made  dim. 

Birds  eaiAght  in  eo*ry  wanton  snare. 

XIT. 

Woman,  man*8  greatest  woe  or  bfiss. 
Does  ofterfar,  than  serve,  enslave. 

And  with  the  magic  of  a  kiss. 

Destroys  whom  she  was  made  to  save. 

» 

XV. 

Oh  fruitful  grief/  the  world^s  diseaUt 
And  vainer  man  to  make  it  so. 

Who  gives  his  miseries  increase. 
By  cultivating  his  own  woe. 

XVI. 

There  are  no  ills  hut  what  we  make. 
By  giving  shapes  and  names  to  things. 

Which  is  the  dangerous  mistake 
7%at  causes  all  our  sufferings. 

XVII. 

We  call  that  sickness  which  is  health. 
That  persecution  which  is  grace. 

Thai  poverty  which  is  true  wealth. 
And  that  dishonor  which  is  praise. 

XVIII. 

Providence  watches  over  all. 
And  that  with  an  impartial  eye  ; 

And  if  to  misery  we  fall, 

*Tis  through  our  own  infirmity. 


*Tis  want  of  foresight  makes  the  bold 
Ambitious  youth  to  danger  climb  / 

And  want  of  virtue  when  the  old 
At  persecution  do  repine. 
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zx. 

Jilas  f  our  time  it  here  to  short. 
Thai  in  what  ttate  Moe'er  *ti»  apeni 

Of  joy  or  woe,  does  not  import^ 
Provided  it  be  innocent » 

zzi. 

But  we  may  make  it  pleasant  too. 
If  we  will  take  our  measures  right. 

And  not  what  heav*n  has  done,  undo 
By  an  unruly  appetite. 

XXTI. 

'Tis  eontentation  that  alone 
Can  make  us  happy  here  below, 

And  when  this  little  life  is  gone. 
Will  lift  us  up  to  heav*n  too. 

ZX1II. 

jf  very  little  satisfies 

An  honest  and  a  grateful  heart ; 
And  who  would  more  than  will  suffice. 

Does  covet  more  than  is  his  part. 

xxiv. 

That  man  is  happy  in  his  share. 

Who  is  warm  clad,  and  cleanly  fed  ; 

JVhose  necessaries  bound  his  care. 
And  honest  labor  makes  his  bed. 

xxr. 

Who  free  from  debt,  and  clear  from  erimeSt 
Honors  those  laws  that  others  fear  ; 

Who  ill  of  princes,  in  wornt  times. 
Will  neither  speak  himself  nor  hear. 

xxvx. 

Who  from  the  busy  world  retires 

To  be  more  useful  to  it  still, 
And  to  no  greater  good  aspires. 

But  only  the  eschewing  ill. 

XXTll. 

Who  with  his  angle  and  his  books 
Can  think  the  longest  day  well  spent. 
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Andpraiatt  God  U)ken  hack  he  lookg, 
And  finds  thai  all  was  innocent. 

xxvin. 

J%is  man  ia  happier  far  than  he. 

Whom  public  business  oft  betrays. 
Through  labyrinths  of  policy 

To  crooked  and  forbidden  toays, 

XZIX. 

The  fvorld  is  full  of  beaten  roads. 

But  yet  so  slippery  withal. 
That  where  one  walks  secure,  'tis  odds 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  fall, 

XXX. 

Untrodden  paths  are  then  the  best. 

When  the  frequented  are  unsure  / 
And  he  comes  soonest  to  his  rest 

Whose  journey  has  been  most  secure, 

XXXI. 

Ji  is  content  alone  that  makes 

Our  pilgrimage  a  pleasure  here  ; 
And  who  buys  sorrow  cheapest  takes 

An  ill  commodity  too  dear. 

xxxn. 
But  he  hits  fortunes  worst  withstood. 

And  happiness  can  never  miss  ; 
Can  covet  nought  hut  where  he  stood. 

And  thinks  him  happy  where  he  is. 
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TO 

MY  MOST  WORTHY  FATHER-  AND  FRIEND,  * 

ME.  IZAAK  WALTON, 

THB  EUJSKm 


^»>o«x»w  ■  w  wwiwmw 


BxiNO  you  were  pleased,  some  years  past,  to  grant  me  your 
free  leave  to  do  what  I  have  here  attempted  ;  and  observing  you 
never  retract  any  promise  when  made  in  favor  even  of  yoor 
meanest  friends  ;  I  accordingly  expect  to  see  these  i&llowing  par- 
ticular directions  for  the  taking  of  a  trout,  to  wait  upon  your  bet- 
ter and  more  general  rules  for  all  sorts  of  angling.  And,  though 
mine  be  neither  so  perfect,  so  well  digested,  nor  indeed  so  hand- 
somely ooucht,  as  they  might  have  been,  in  so  long  a  time  as 
since  your  leave  was  granted  ;  yet  I  dare  affirm  them  to  be  gene* 
rally  true ;  and  they  had  appeared  too  in  something  a  neater 
dress,  but  that  I  was  surprised  with  the  sudden  news  of  a  sudden 
new  edition  of  your  Complete  Angler ;  so  that,  having  but  a  little 
more  than  ten  days'  time  to  turn  me  in,  and  rub  up  my  memory 

*  Piflcator,  in  the  conversation  introductory  to  this  second  part  of  the 
Angler,  chap,  i.,  tells  Venator,  speaking  of  Walton  :  *<  I  have  the  happi- 
ng** to  know  his  person,  and  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  and  in 
him,  to  know  the  worthiest  man,  and  to  enjoy  the  best  and  truest  friend 
any  man  ever  had ;  nay,  I  shall  yet  acquaint  you  further,  that  he  gives  me 
leave  to  call  him  father,  and  I  hope  is  not  yet  ashamed  to  own  me  for  his 
adopted  son.'»  Hawkins  refers  here  to  the  practice  among  the  Roeicru- 
cians  *  of  adopting  favorite  persons  as  their  sons,  to  whom  they  imparted 
•  *^ J?^'**'  ^  ^^^*  surely,  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  Walton 
imitated  them  in  thus  expressing  his  affection  for  Cotton  as  his  discipl*. 
Tlie  custom  it  ft,  older  and  more  universal  than  that  of  the  heociMCie 
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(for,  in  truth,  I  have  Dot,  in  all  this  long  time,  though  1  have 
often  thought  on't,  and  almost  as  often  resolved  to  go  presently 
ahout  it),  I  was  forced,  upon  the  instant,  to  scribble  what  I  here 
present  you ;  which  I  have  also  endeavored  to  accommodate  to 
your  own  method.  And,  if  mine  be  clear  enough  for  the  hcmest 
brothers  of  the  angle  readily  to  understand  (which  is  the  only 
thing  I  aim  at),  then  I  have  my  end  ;  and  shall  need  to  make  no 
further  apology  ;  a  writing  of  this  kind  not  requiring  (if  I  were 
master  of  any  such  thing)  any  eloquence  to  set  it  off,  or  recom* 
mend  it :  so  that  if  you,  in  your  better  judgment,  or  kindness 
rather,  can  allow  it  passable,  for  a  thing  of  this  nature,  you  will 
then  do  me  honor  if  the  cypher  fixt  and  carv'd  in  the  front  of  my 
little  fishing-house,  may  be  here  explained ;  and,  to  permit  me 
to  attend  you  in  public,  who,  in  private,  have  ever  been,  am,  and 
ever  resolve  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate 

Son  and  Servant, 

Chablbs  Cotton. 

BerUford,  lOtb 
of  Mafch,  1675-6. 
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TO  MT 


MOST  HONORED  FRIEND 
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Sir, 

You  now  see  I  have  returned  you  your  very  pleasant  and  use- 
ful discourse  of  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  printed  just  as  it  was  sent 
me ;  for  I  have  been  so  obedient  to  your  desires,  as  to  endure  all 
the  praises  you  have  ventured  to  fix  upon  roe  in  it.  And  when 
I  have  thanked  you  for  them,  as  the  effects  of  an  undissembled 
love,  then  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  will  really  endeavor  to  live 
up  to  the  character  you  have  given  of  me,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason,  yet  for  this  alone,  that  you,  that  love  me  so  well,  and 
always  think  what  you  speak,  may  not,  for  my  sake,  sufier  by  a 
mistake  in  your  judgment. 

And,  Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  fill  a  part  of  your  margin,  by 
way  of  paraphrase,  for  the  reader's  clearer  understanding  the 
situation  both  of  your  fishing-house,  and  the  pleasantness  of  that 
you  dwell  in.  And  I  have  ventured  also  to  give  him  a  copy  of 
verses  that  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  now  some  years  past, 
in  which  he  may  see  a  good  picture  of  both ;  and  so  much  of 
your  own  mind  too,  as  will  make  any  reader,  that  is  blest  with  a 
generous  soul,  to  love  you  the  better.  I  confess,  that  for  doing 
this  you  may  justly  judge  me  too  bold  :  if  you  do,  I  will  say  so 
too ;  and  so  far  commute  for  my  ofience  that,  though  I  be  more 

^  This  letter,  and  the  Stanzes  hreguiier$  called  **  The  Retirement,** 
were  placed  at  the  close  of  the  second  part  in  the  edition  of  1676, 
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than  a  hundred  miles  from  you,  and  in  the  eight j-third  year  of 
my  age,  yet  I  will  forget  both,  and  next  month  begin  a  pilgri- 
mage to  beg  your  pardon ;  for  I  would  die  in  your  favor,  and  till 
then  will  live,  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate 

Father  and  Friend, 

IzAAK  Walton. 

XMMl0f»,  April  39, 1676. 


The  following  delightful  stanzas,  addressed  by  Cotton  "  to  his  dear  and 
most  worthy  friend  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,"  were  printed  with  the  collection 
of  his  Poems,  in  1669.  Their  date  is  uncertain,  but  they  may  yery  well  be 
considered  an  inyitation  to  the  visit  which  Walton  promises  in  the  forego- 
ing letter : —  JSm,  Ed, 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blusfring  elimet 
Where  bleak  winds  howl  and  tempests  roar. 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  timet 
Has  been  of  many  years  before  ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 

The  ehillesi  blasts  our  peace  invade. 
And  by  great  rains  our  smallest  brooks 

Are  almost  navigable  made  ; 

Whilst  all  the  Uls  are  so  improved. 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year. 
That  even  you,  so  much  belav'd. 

We  would  not  now  wish  tmth  us  here  ; 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  contort  to  us  to  suppose. 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this 

You,  our  dear  friend,  have  more  repose  ; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while. 

Though  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain. 

To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile. 
And  haply  may  I  do  again, 

ff  the  all-ruling  Power  please 
We  live  to  see  another  May, 
W^ll  recompense  an  age  of  these 
Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  dajf, 
FAET  n.  B 
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We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two. 
Perhaps  a  loeek,  wherein  to  try 

What  the  heat  mtuter's  hand  can  do 
WUh  the  most  deadly-killing  flie  : 

A  day,  toith  not  too  bright  a  beam, 
Jl  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  hm, 

A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream. 
And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

There  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait. 
The  scaly  people  to  betray, 

Wei* II  prone  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait. 
To  make  the  preying  Trout  our  prey. 

And  think  ourselves,  in  such  an  hour. 
Happier  than  those,  though  net  so  high. 

Who,  like  Leviathans  devour. 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fry. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme; 

But  then  should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flat  f  ring  dream. 
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I. 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again: 
Here  I  can  eatt  and  sleep,  and  pray, 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out^wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres. 
Where  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  appean, 

n. 

€hod  Ood  /  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  / 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear/ 
How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  f 
Lord  f  what  good  hours  do  we  keip  / 

How  quietly  we  sleep  ! 
What  peace,  what  unanimity  ! 
How  innocent  from  the  leufd  fashion 
h  all  our  business,  all  our  reereoHonl 

in. 

Oh,  how  happy  here^s  our  leisure  I 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  f 
Ohy  ye  valleys,  oh,  ye  mountains  I 
Oh,  ye  groves,  and  crystal  fountains  I 
How  I  love,  at  Hberty, 
By  turns  to  come  and  nisit  ye  / 
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Dear  tolitudey  the  souTs  beat  friend. 
That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make^ 

And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend : 

With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 

Jind  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still. 
For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep*st  the  soul  awake. 

V. 

How  ealm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Js  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none/ 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  on^s  own  ease! 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displeaoe, 

vx. 
Oh,  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dote: 
Princess  of  rivers  !  how  I  love 

Upon  thyJUn&ry  banks  to  lie; 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 
And  in  Hall  thy  wanton  fry. 

Playing  at  liberty  ; 
And,  with  my  angle,  upon  them 

The  all  of  treachery 
lever  learnt,  industriously  to  try, 

vn. 
Such  streams  Rom^s  yellow  Tiber  cannot  ^ow. 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po : 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  JRhine 
Are  puddle-water  all,  compared  with  thine  .* 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer,  to  compare: 
7%e  rapid  Oaronne,  and  the  Ufinding  Seine, 
Are  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority  ; 
Jfay,  Tame  and  his,  when  conjoined,  submit^ 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

Tin. 

Okt  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  Mi$; 
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JPViofii  9ome  aspiring  numntain*$  crown. 

Hew  dearly  do  I  love, 
Oiddy  with  plefunre  to  look  down  ; 
Jlndifrom  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights 
Oh,  my  beloved  eaves,  from  dog-stares  heat, 
jtnd  all  anxieties  my  safe  retreat  / 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  dcHghi, 
In  the  artificial  night 
Your  gloomy  entrails  make, 

Ha^f  I  taken,  do  I  take  ! 
How  oft  when  grief  has  made  me  fly. 
To  hide  me  from  society 
Bk^n  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses*  friendly  shade. 
All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  yourpriomejfl 

Lord  !  would  men  let  me  alone. 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be. 
Might  I  in  this  desert  place 
(  Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace). 

Live  but  undisturbed  and  free  f 
Here,  in  this  despised  recess. 

Would  I,  maugre  winter's  cold. 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess. 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  oldj/* 
Atid  all  the  while. 

Without  an  envious  eye 

Cn  any  Striving  under  fortunes  smile. 
Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die, 

^  This  he  did  not,  but  died,  aged  57,  in  1687. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  Conference  between  a  Countiy-Gentleman  a  Proficient  in  Fly-fif hing, 

and  a  Traveller. 

PISCATOR   JXmiOR,  AND  VIATOR. 

Fisc.  You  are  happily  overtaken,  Sir :  may  a  man  be  so  bold 
as  to  inquire  how  far  you  travel  this  way  ? 

ViAT.  Yes  sure,  Sir,  very  freely ;  though  it  be  a  question  I 
cannot  very  well  resolve  you,  as  not  knowing  myself  how  far  it 
is  to  Ashbom,  where  I  intend  to-night  to  take  up  my  inn. 

Pisc.  Why  then.  Sir,  seeing  I  perceive  you  to  be  a  stranger 
in  these  parts,  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  inform  you,  that  from  the 
town  you  last  came  through,  called  Brelsford,  it  is  five  miles ; 
and  you  are  not  yet  above  half  a  mile  on  this  side.* 

ViAT.  So  much  ?  I  was  told  it  was  but  ten  miles  from  Derby ; 
and,  methinks,  I  have  rode  almost  so  far  already. 

Pisc.  O,  Sir,  find  no  fault  with  large  measure  of  good  land, 
which  Derbyshire  abounds  in,  as  much  as  most  counties  of 
England. 

*  Brelaford,  or  Brailsford,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  six  oiiles  from  Ash- 
boom,  and  Ashbourn  thirteen  miles  from  Derby. 
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ViAT.  It  may  be  so ;  and  good  land,  I  confess,  afibrds  a  plea- 
»8ant  prospect :  but,  by  your  good  leave,  Sir,  large  measure  of 
foul  way  is  not  altogether  so  acceptable. 

Pisc.  True,  Sir ;  but  the  foul  way  serves  to  justify  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  according  to  the  proverb,  "  There  is  good  land  where 
there  is  foul  way ;"  and  is  of  good  use  to  inform  you  of  the 
riches  of  the  country  you  are  come  into,  and  of  its  continual 
travel  and  traffic  to  the  country  town  you  came  from ;  which  is 
also  very  observable  by  the  fulness  of  its  road,  and  the  loaden 
horses  you  meet  everywhere  upon  the  way. 

ViAT.  Well,  Sir,  I  will  be  content  to  think  as  well  of  your 
country  as  you  would  desire  ;  and  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  both  to  think  and  to  speak  very  well  of  you,  if  I  may 
obtain  the  happiness  of  your  company  to  the  foremen tioned  place, 
provided  your  affairs  lead  you  that  way,  and  that  they  will  per- 
mit you  to  slack  your  pace,  out  of  complacency  to  a  traveller 
utterly  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  and  who  am  still  to  wander 
further  out  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Pisc.  Sir,  you  invite  me  to  my  own  advantage,  and  I  am 
ready  to  attend  you,  my  way  lying  through  that  town  ;  but  ray 
business,  that  is,  my  home,  some  miles  beyond  it :  however,  I 
shall  have  time  enough  to  lodge  you  in  your  quarters,  and  after- 
wards to  perform  my  own  journey.  In  the  meantime,  may  I  be 
80  bold  as  to  inquire  the  end  of  your  journey  ? 

ViAT.  It  is  into  Lancashire,  Sir,  and  about  some  business  of 
concern  to  a  near  relation  of  mine  :  for,  I  assure  you,  I  do  not 
use  to  take  so  long  journeys,  as  from  Essex,  upon  the  single  ac- 
count of  pleasure. 

Pisc.  From  thence,  Sir,  I  do  not  then  wonder  you  should  ap- 
pear dissatisfied  with  the  length  of  the  miles  and  the  foulness 
of  the  way  ;  though  I  am  sorry  you  should  begin  to  quarrel  with 
them  so  soon  ;  for,  believe  me,  Sir,  you  will  find  the  miles  much 
longer,  and  the  way  much  worse,  before  you  come  to  your  jour- 
ney's  end. 

ViAT.  Why  truly.  Sir,  for  that  I  am  prepared  to  expect  the 
worst ;  but,  methinks,  the  way  is  mended  since  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  into  your  good  company. 

Pisc.  You  are  not  obliged  to  my  company  for  that,  but  beeaiise 
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you  are  already  past  the  worst,  and  the  greatest  part  of  your  way 
to  your  lodging. 

ViAT.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  both  for  the  ease  of  myself 
and  my  horse  ;  but  especially  because  I  may  then  expect  a  freer 
enjoyment  of  your  conversation  ;  though  the  shortness  of  the  way 
will,  I  fear,  make  me  lose  it  the  sooner. 

Pisc.  That,  Sir,  is  not  worth  your  care ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
deserve  much  better  for  being  content  with  so  ill  company :  but 
we  have  talked  away  two  miles  of  your  journey  ;  for,  from  the 
brook  before  us,  that  runs  at  the  foot  of  this  sandy  hill,  you  have 
but  three  miles  to  Ashbom.* 

ViAT.  I  meet  everywhere  in  this  country  with  these  little 
brooks,  and  they  look  as  if  they  were  full  of  fish  :  have  they 
not  trouts  in  them  ? 

Pisc.  That  is  a  question  which  is  to  be  excused  in  a  stranger, 
as  you  are  ;  otherwise,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  would  seem 
a  kind  of  affront  to  our  country,  to  make  a  doubt  of  what  we 
pretend  to  be  famous  for,  next,  if  not  before,  our  malt,  wool,  lead, 
and  coal :  for  you  are  to  understand,  that  we  think  we  have  as 
many  fine  rivers,  rivulets,  and  brooks  as  any  country  whatever ; 
and  they  are  all  full  of  trouts,  and  some  of  them  the  best,  it  is 
said,  by  many  degrees,  in  England. 

ViAT.  I  was  first.  Sir,  in  love  with  you  ;  and  now  shall  be  so 
enamored  of  your  country  by  this  account  you  give  me  of  it,  as 
to  wish  myself  a  Derbyshire  man,  or  at  least  that  I  might  live  in 
it :  for  you  must  know  I  am  a  pretender  to  the  angle,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  trout  affords  the  most  pleasure  to  an  angler  of  any  sort 
of  fish  whatever  ;  and  the  best  trouts  must  needs  make  the  best 
sport :  but  this  brook,  and  some  others  I  have  met  with  upon  this 
way,  are  too  full  of  wood  for  that  recreation. 

Pisc.  This,  Sir !  why  this,  and  several  others  like  it  which  you 
have  passed,  and  some  that  you  are  like  to  pass,  have  scarce  any 
name  amongst  us  :  but  we  can  show  you  as  fine  rivers,  and  as 
clear  from  wood,  or  any  other  encumbrance  to  hinder  an  angler, 

*  "  The  sandy  hill  and  brook  described  by  Cotton  does  not  produce  a 
■object  (for  a  sketch)  illastrative  of  the  angler,  though  the  scenery  is 
beantiM."    Journey  to  Beretford  Hall^  by  W.  Alexsnder,  F.  8.  A*  and 

u  a-x^An.  led. 
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as  ftny  you  ever  saw  ;  and  for  clear,  beaatiful  streams,  Hant- 
shire  itself,  by  Mr.  Izaak  Walton's  good  leave,  can  show  none 
such ;  nor,  I  think,  any  country  in  Europe. 

ViAT.  You  go  far,  Sir,  in  the  praise  of  your  country  riveriy 
and,  I  perceive,  have  read  Mr.  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  by 
your  naming  of  Hantshire ;  and,  I  pray,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
that  book  ? 

Pisc.  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Walton's  book  is  the  same  with  every 
man's  that  understands  anything  of  the  art  of  angling,  that  it  is 
an  excellent  good  one,  and  that  the  fore  mentioned  gentleman 
understands  as  much  of  fish  and  fishing  as  any  man  living ;  but 
Imust  tell  you  further,  that  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  his 
person,  and  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  in  him  to 
know  the  worthiest  man,  and  to  enjoy  the  best  and  the  truest 
friend  any  man  ever  had ;  nay,  I  shall  yet  acquaint  you  further, 
that  he  gives  me  leave  to  call  him  father,  and  I  hope  is  not  yet 
ashamed  to  own  me  for  his  adopted  son. 

ViAT.  In  earnest.  Sir,  I  am  ravished  to  meet  with  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Izaak  Walton's,  and  one  that  does  him  so  much  right  in  so 
good  and  true  a  character ;  for  I  must  boast  to  you,  that  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  too,  and  came  acquainted  with 
him  much  after  the  same  manner  I  do  with  you ;  that  he  was 
my  master,  who  first  taught  me  to  love  angling,  and  then  to  be- 
come an  angler :  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  the  very  man 
deciphered  in  his  book  under  the  name  of  Venator ;  for  I  was 
wholly  addicted  to  the  chase,  till  he  taught  me  as  good,  a  more 
quiet,  innocent,  and  less  dangerous  diversion.* 

•  But  if  the  breatiilMs  chaae  o^er  hill  tod  dsle 
Exceed  your  strength,  a  eport  of  less  fatignS'^ 
Not  lew  delightful— the  prolifia  stream 
Afibrds.    The  chrystal  riyulet,  that  o'er 
Its  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  maze. 

Swarms  with  the  silver  fry.      *  * 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  When  life  was  new. 
Sportive  and  petulant,  and  charmed  with  toys. 
In  th'  transparent  eddies  have  I  lav'd, 

And  traced  with  patient  steps  the  fairy  banki» 
With  the  well  imitated  fly,  to  hook 
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Pisc.  Sir,  I  think  myself  happy  in  your  aoquaintanoei  and 
before  we  part  shall  entreat  leave  to  embrace  you :  you  have 
said  enough  to  recommend  you  to  my  best  opinion ;  for  my  fa^r 
Walton  will  be  seen  twice  in  no  man's  company  he  does  not 
like,  and  likes  none  but  such  as  he  believes  to  be  very  honest 
men ;  which  is  one  of  the  best  arguments,  or  at  least  of  the  best 
testimonies  I  have,  that  I  either  am,  or  that  he  thinks  me,  one  ot 
those,  seeing  I  have  not  yet  found  him  weary  of  me. 

YiAT.  You  speak  like  a  true  friend,  and  in  doing  so  render 
yourself  worthy  of  his  friendship.  May  I  be  so  bold  sa  to  ask 
your  name  ? 

Pisc.  Yes,  surely  Sir,  and,  if  you  please,  a  much  nicer  ques- 
tion ;  my  name  is ;  and  I  intend  to  stay  long  enough  in 

your  company,  if  I  find  you  do  not  dislike  mine,  to  ask  yours  too. 
In  the  meantime,  because  we  are  now  almost  at  Ashbom,  I  shall 
freely  and  bluntly  tell  you,  that  I  am  a  brother  of  the  angle  too ; 
and  peradventure,  can  give  you  some  instructions  how  to  angle  for 
a  trout  in  a  clear  river,  that  my  father  Walton  himself  will  not 
disprove,  though  he  did  either  purposely  omit,  or  did  not  remem- 
ber  them,  when  you  and  he  sat  discoursing  under  the  sycamore 
tree.*  And  being  you  have  already  told  me  whither  your  jour- 
ney is  intended,  and  that  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try  than  you  are,  I  will  heartily  and  earnestly  entreat  you  will 
not  think  of  staying  at  this  town ;  but  go  on  with  me  six  miles 
further,  to  my  house,  where  you  shall  be  extremely  welcome :  it 
is  directly  in  your  way ;  we  have  day  enough  to  perform  our 

The  eager  trout,  and  with  the  slender  line 

And  yielding  rod  solicit  to  the  shore 

The  straggling,  panting  prey ;  while  vernal  clouds 

And  tepid  gales  obscured  the  raffl'd  pool. 

And  from  the  deeps  call'd  forth  the  wanton  swarms. 

Form'd  on  the  Samian  school  or  those  of  Ind, 

There  are  who  think  this  pastime  scarce  humane ; 

Tet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  I) 

His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 

The  Art  of  Praerving  Health.    B.  III. 
ExercUe ;  by  John  Armstrong,  M.  D.,  1774. 

4m.  Ed 
*  8«»  pige  99  of  the  first  part 
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journey ;  and  as  you  like  your  entertainmenti  you  may  UierB 
repose  yourself  a  day  or  two,  or  as  many  rooro  as  your  occa- 
sions will  permit,  to  recompense  the  trouble  of  so  much  a  longer 
journey. 

ViAT.  Sir,  you  surprise  me  with  so  friendly  an  invitati(»i  upon 
so  short  acquaintance ;  but  how  advantageous  so  ever  it 
would  be  to  roe,  and  that  my  haste,  perhaps,  is  not  so  great,  but 
it  might  dispense  with  such  a  divertisement  as  I  promise  myself 
in  your  company ;  yet  I  cannot  in  modesty  accept  your  offer, 
and  must  therefore  beg  your  pardon :  I  could  otherwise,  I  con* 
fess,  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you,  if  upon  no  other  account  but  to 
talk  of  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  and  to  receive  those  instructions  you 
say  you  are  able  to  give  me  for  the  deceiving  a  trout ;  in  which  art 
I  will  not  deny  but  I  have  an  ambition  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
deceivers ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  freely  to  tell  you,  that  I  think 
it  hard  to  say  much  more  than  has  been  read  to  me  upon  that 
subject. 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  I  grant  that  too ;  but  you  must  know  that  the 
variety  of  rivers  require  different  ways  of  angling :  however, 
you  shall  have  the  best  rules  I  am  able  to  give,  and  I  will  tell 
you  nothing  I  have  not  made  myself  as  certain  of,  as  any  man 
can  be  in  thirty  years'  experience,  for  so  long  I  have  been  a 
dabbler  in  that  art ;  and  that,  if  you  please  to  stay  a  few  days, 
you  shall  in  a  very  great  measure  see  made  good  to  you  :  but  of 
that  hereafter.  And  now,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  1  have  half 
overcome  you ;  and  that  I  may  wholly  conquer  that  modesty  of 
yours,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  so  familiar  as  to  say,  you  must 
accept  my  invitation ;  which,  that  you  may  the  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  do,  I  w^l  tell  you  that  my  house  stands  upon  the 
margin  of  one  of  the  finest  rivers  for  trouts  and  grayling  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  I  have  lately  built  a  little  fishing-house  upon  it,  dedi- 
cated to  anglers,  over  the  door  of  which  you  will  see  the  two 

#  j(f«  in  the  ^^^  letters  of  my  father  Walton's  name  and  mine, 
TUU-Page.     twisted  in  cypher  :*  that  you  shall  lie  in  the 


*  See  the  notice  of  Cotton  and  his  writings  for  an  acoount  of  this  fiih- 
iog-'haam.^Jlm,  Ed. 
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bed  he  has  sometimes  been  contented  with,*  and  have  such  country 
entertainment  as  my  friends  sometimes  accept,  and  be  as  welcome 
too  as  the  best  friend  of  them  all. 

ViAT.  No  doubt,  Sir,  but  my  master  Walton  found  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  entertainment  in  your  house ;  for  you, 
who  are  so  friendly  to  a  mere  stranger,  who  deserves  so  little, 
must  needs  be  exceeding  kind  and  free  to  him  who  deserves  so 
much. 

Pisc.  Believe  me,  no ;  and  such  as  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman,  know  him  to  be  a  man  who  will  not  endure 
to  be  treated  like  a  stranger.  So  that  his  acceptation  of  my  poor 
entertainments,  has  ever  been  a  pure  effect  of  his  own  humility 
and  good-nature,  and  nothing  else.  But,  Sir,  we  are  now  going 
down  the  Spittle  Hillf  into  the  town  ;  and  therefore  let  me  im 
pDrtune  you  suddenly  to  resolve,  and  most  earnestly  not  to  deny 
me. 

ViAT.  In  truth.  Sir,  I  am  so  overcome  by  your  bounty,  that  I 
find  I  cannot,  but  must  render  myself  wholly  to  be  disposed  by 
you. 

Pi8C.  Why  that's  heartily  and  kindly  spoken,  and  I  as  heartily 


*  Mr.  Pickering  has  this  note  here :  "  Tradition  does  not  point  out  the 
room;  but  Mr.  Bagster  has,  in  his  edition  of  Cotton,  given  an  engraving  of 
the  carved  mantel-piece  of  a  bed-room,  '  which,*  he  observes, '  may  be  the 
very  room  that  Walton  slept  in ;  many  circumstances  unite  to  lead  to  that 
CDnclosion.'  In  1825,  there  were  two  bed-rooms  with  similar  carved  man- 
tel-pieces existing,  which  were  then  used  only  as  lumber  or  cheese  rooms ; 
and  in  Alstomfield  Church  is  a  pew  with  the  back  finely  carved  with  the 
arms  of  Cotton  on  the  pannels."  Fitzgibbon  says :  *'  Beresford  Hall  is  now 
(1838)  a  farm  house,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Gibbs.  It  is  in  good  repair ; 
and  we  were  told  that  its  interior  arrangements,  with  the  exception  of  one 
room,  is  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Cotton." — Am,  JEid. 

t  "  Before  entering  Ashbourn,  we  took  the  old  road  down  Spittle  Hill, 
which  was  discontinued  about  four  years  since,  for  the  present  improved 
one.  The  view  from  this  hill  is  highly  picturesque ;  the  town  below,  and 
the  hill  of  Thorpe-cloud,  &c.,  forming  the  vicinity  of  Dove  Dale,  make 
•uch  a  composition  as  I  have  seen  from  the  hands  of  Oaspar  PoussuL**-* 
jUexandef*9  Jaumeyt  Sept,  9, 1815. 

Tfaorpe-dood  is  a  conical  hill  of  very  steep  ascent,  which  rises  to  a 
great  haigbl  a  litfle  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Thorpe.-^iA».  Ed, 
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thank  you  ;  and  being  you  have  abandoned  yourself  to  my  con- 
duct,  we  will  only  call  and  drink  a  glass  on  horseback  at  the 
Talbot,  and  away. 

ViAT.  T  attend  you :  but  what  pretty  river  is  this,  that  runs 
under  this  stone  bridge  ?     Has  it  a  name  ? 

Pisc.  Yes,  it  is  called  Henmore,*  and  has  in  it  both  tiout  and 
grayling ;  but  you  will  meet  with  one  or  two  better  anon.  And 
80  soon  as  we  are  past  through  the  town,  I  will  endeavor,  by  such 
discourse  as  best  likes  you,  to  pass  away  the  time  till  you  come 
to  your  ill  quarters. 

ViAT.  We  can  talk  of  nothing  with  which  I  shall  be  more 
delighted  than  of  rivers  and  angling. 

Pisc.  Let  those  be  the  subjects,  then  :  but  we  are  now  oome 
to  the  Talbot  :f  what  will  you  drink.  Sir ;  ale,  or  wine  7 

ViAT.  Nay,  I  am  for  the  country  liquor,  Derbyshire  ale,  if 
you  please ;  for  a  man  should  not,  methinks,  oome  from  London 
to  drink  wine  in  the  Peak. 

Pisc.  You  are  in  the  right ;  and  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  you  may 
drink  worse  French  wine  in  many  taverns  in  London,  than  they 
have  sometimes  at  this  house.  What,  ho !  bring  us  a  flagon  of 
your  best  ale  :  and  now,  Sir,  my  service  to  you,  a  good  health  to 
the  honest  gentleman  you  know  of,  and  you  are  welcome  into  the 
Peak. 


*  At  that  time  it  was  commonly  called  Henmore,  because  it  flowed 
through  Henmoor ;  but  its  proper  name  is  Schoo-brook.  See  a  singular 
contest  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  this  brook,  as  reported  in  Burrows,  9370 : 
Richard  Hayne,  Esq.,  of  Ashbourne  v§,  Uriah  Cordon,  Esq.,  of  Clifton. — 
B€ig9ter, 

According  to  Shipley  and  Fitzgibbon,  True  Treatise  on  the  Art  ofFUf" 
Fiehing,  Trolling^  ife,^  ae  PraeHeed  in  the  Dove,  Sfc,  London,  1838,  this 
"  pretty  little  brook,  now  called  Comptan-brook,  and  formerly  the  Schoo 
or  Henmore,  and,  in  times  gone  by,  celebrated  for  the  excellent  quality  of 
iti  trout,  runs  irregularly  on  the  south  of  the  town." — Am.  Ed, 

t  The  Inn  stood  in  the  market-place,  and  till  about  sixty  years  since 
was  the  fiivt  Inn  at  Ashbourn.  About  that  time,  a  wing  was  divided  off 
for  a  private  dwelling,  and  the  far-famed  Talbot  reduced  to  an  inferior  pot* 
house,  and  continued  thus  degraded  until  the  year  1786,  when  it  was  to- 
tally demolished  by  Mr.  Langdale,  then  a  builder  in  that  town,  who  erected 
a  yery  handscme  struetore  on  the  site.«-iSftr  Harris  Meholas. 
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ViAT.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  present  you  my  senrioe  agaiui 
and  to  all  the  hcmeat  brothers  of  the  angle. 

Pisc.  I'll  pledge  you,  Sir.  So,  there's  for  your  ale,  and  fare, 
well.  Come,  Sir,  let  us  be  going,  for  the  sun  grows  low :  and  I 
would  have  you  look  about  you  as  you  ride ;  for  you  will  see  an 
odd  country,  and  sights  that  will  seem  strange  to  you. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PiscATOR.  So,  Sir,  now  we  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  out 
of  town,  look  about  you,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  the  country. 

ViAT.  Bless  me,  what  mountains  are  here  !*  Are  we  not  in 
Wales  ? 

Pisc.  No,  but  in  almost  as  mountainous  a  country ;  and  yet 
these  hills,  though  high,  bleak,  and  craggy,  breed  and  feed  good 
beef  and  mutton  above  ground,  and  afibrd  good  store  of  lecul 
within. 

ViAT.  They  had  need  of  all  those  commodities  to  make  amends 
fer  the  ill  landscape  :  but  I  hope  our  way  does  not  lie  over  any 
of  these  ;  for  I  dread  a  precipice. 

Pisc.  Believe  me,  but  it  does,  and  down  one  especially  that 
will  appear  a  little  terrible  to  a  stranger ;  though  the  way  is 
passable  enough,  and  so  passable,  that  we,  who  are  natives  of 
these  mountains,  and.  acquainted  with  them,  disdain  to  alight. 

ViAT.  I  hope,  though,  that  a  foreigner  is  privileged  to  use  his 
own  discretion,  and  that  I  may  have  the  liberty  to  intrust  my 
neck  to  the  fidelity  of  my  own  feet,  rather  than  to  those  of  my 
horse ;  fi>r  I  have  no  more  at  home. 

Pisc.  It  were  hard  else.  But  in  the  meantime  I  think  it  were 
best,  while  this  way  is  pretty  even,  to  mend  our  pace,  that  we 
may  be  past  that  hill  I  speak  of,  to  the  end  your  apprehension 
may  not  be  doubled  for  want  of  light  to  discern  the  easiness  of 
the  descent. 

ViAT.  I  am  willing  to  put  forward  as  fast  as  my  beast  will 
give  mo  leave ;  though  I  fear  nothing  in  your  company.  But 
what  pretty  river  is  this  we  are  going  into  ? 

*  The  American  reader  will  remember  that  what  he  would  call  only  a 
hill*  makeff  a  respectable  mountain  in  En^^and,  especially  to  an  Ewex  man* 
at  Viator  was. — jSm.  Sd. 
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Pisc.  Why  this,  Sir,  is  called  Bentley  Brook,*  and  is  full  of 
▼ery  good  trout  and  grayling  ;  but  so  encumbered  with  wood  in 
many  places,  as  is  troublesome  to  an  angler. 

ViAT.  Here  are  the  prettiest  rivers,  and  the  most  of  them  in 
this  country  that  ever  I  saw  :  do  you  know  how  many  you  have 
in  the  country  ? 

Pisc.  I  know  them  all,  and  they  were  not  hard  to  reckon, 
were  it  worth  the  trouble  ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  them  I 
will  presently  name  you.  And  to  begin  where  we  now  are,  £or 
you  must  know  we  are  now  upon  the  very  skirts  of  Derbyshire  ; 
we  have  first  the  river  Dove,  that  we  shall  come  to  by  and  by, 
which  divides  the  two  counties  of  Derby  and  Staflbrd  for  many 
miles  together ;  and  is  so  called  from  the  swiflness  of  its  cur- 
reDt,t  and  that  swiftness  occasioned  by  the  declivity  of  its  course 

•  "  Bentley-brook  is  a  narrow,  swift  stream,  two  miles  beyond  Ash- 
bourne, in  the  present  high  road,  but  considerably  nearer  to  it  in  the  old 
road." — Bagster. 

Alexander,  in  his  notes,  says  that  "  over  Bentley-brook  is  the  bridge 
noticed  by  Cotton ;"  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Viator  speaks  of  going 
into  the  river,  which  indicates  that  they  forded  it. — Am.  Ed, 

t  Sir  Oswald  Moseley  says :  **  The  Dove  was  so  called  from  the  British 
word  •  dwfr*  (water) ;  and  the  Derwent,  from  *  dwfr*  and  *  gwin*  (white) ; 
i.  e.  white  water.** 

]>rayton,  in  his  Poty  OVnon  (Twelfth  Song),  makes  the  Dove  the  *<  dar- 
ling" of  Moreland —  .• 

"  because  the  daintie  grass 
That  grows  upon  his  banks  all  others  doth  surpass.*' 

Cotton  celebrates  his  favorite  river  in  his  Wonders  of  the  Peaked  thus : 

'*  The  silver  Dove  (how  pleasant  is  that  name !) 
Runs  through  a  vale  high-crested  clifis  o*ershade 
(By  her  fair  progress  only  pleasant  made) ; 
But  with  so  swift  a  torrent  in  her  course 
As  spurs  the  nymph,  flies  from  her  native  source, 
To  seek  what's  there  den/d,  the  sun's  warm  beams. 
And  to  embrace  Trent's  prouder  swelling  streams. 
In  this  so  craggy  ill  contrived  a  nook, 
Of  this  our  little  world,  this  pnetty  brook, 
Alas !  'tis  all  the  recompense  I  share 
For  all  the  intemperances  of  the  air. 
Perpetual  winter,  endless  solitude. 
Or  the  society  of  men  so  rude. 
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betwixt  the  rocks ;  by  which,  and  those  very  high  ones,  it  is 
hereabout,  for  four  or  five  miles,  confined  into  a  very  narrow 
stream  :  a  river  that,  from  a  contemptible  fountain,  which  I  can 
cover  with  my  hat,  by  the  confluence  of  other  rivers,  rivulets, 
brooks,  and  rills,  is  swelled — before  it  falls  into  Trent,  a  little 
below  Eggington,  where  it  loses  the  name — to  such  a  breadth 
and  depth,  as  to  be  in  most  places  navigable,  were  not  the  pas- 
sage  frequently  interrupted  with  fords  and  wears ;  and  has  as 
fertile  banks  as  any  river  in  England,  none  excepted.  And  this 
river,  from  its  head,  for  a  mile  or  two,  is  a  black  water,  as  all  the 

That  it  is  ten  times  worse.    Thy  murmurs.  Dove, 
Or  humor  of  lovers :  or  men  fall  in  love 
With  thy  bright  beauties,  and  thy  fair  blue  eyes 
Wound  like  the  Parthian  while  the  Shooter  flies. 
Of  all  fair  Thetis*  daughters  none  so  bright. 
So  pleasant  none  to  taste,  none  to  the  sight — 
None  yields  the  gentle  angler  such  delight : 
To  which,  the  bounty  of  her  stream  is  such. 
As  only  with  a  swift  and  transient  touch 
T*  enrich  her  sterile  borders  as  she  glides. 
And  force  sweet  flowers  from  their  marble  sides.*' 

The  account  given  by  Glover  (which  I  abridge)  will  not  be  uninte- 
resting :  "  The  Dove  takes  its  rise  among  cavities  of  gritstone  and  coal- 
shade,  near  Thatch  Marsh  Colliery,  between  the  Great  and  Middle  Axe- 
Edge  Hills.  The  scenery  around  the  sources  of  this  beautiful  river  pre- 
sents traces  of  barren  mountainous  ridges,  covered  with  heath,  from  which 
the  traveller  has  extensive  views,  on  the  one  hand,  over  the  fruitful  and 
thickly-peopled  plains  of  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire ;  on  the  other,  the 
dreary  and  sometimes  stupendous  elevations  of  the  Peak.  After  cutting 
through  the  gritstone  rock,  this  small  but  rapid  branch  is  joined  by  an- 
other stream,  which  passes  by  a  village  called  Dovehead,  and  has  been 
selected  by  Cotton  the  angler,  and  by  Edwards,  the  poet  of  the  Dove,  as 
the  original  stream  : — 

At  length  'tis  gained,  the  heathy  cloud-capt  mountain  ! 

Not  at  the  hamlet  of  Dovehead  I  rest. 

But  higher  up,  beside  a  bubbling  fountain 

That  makes  within  a  little  well  its  nest. 

Here  apringa  the  Dove  !  and  with  a  grateful  zeal 

I  drink  its  waters,  that  first  serve  the  poor. 

O  when  shall  they  repose  on  Ocean's  breast  ? 

How  long  must  their  rough  pilgrimage  endure  ? 

They  ask  not,  but  begin  their  wild  romantic  tour." 
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rest  of  the  Derbyshire  rivers  of  note  originally  are,  for  they  all 
spring  from  the  mosses :  but  is  in  a  few  miles'  travel  so  clari. 
fied,  by  the  addition  of  several  clear  and  very  great  springs,  big- 
ger than  itself,  which  gush  out  of  the  lime-stone  rocks,  that  be- 
fore it  comes  to  my  house,  which  is  but  six  or  seven  miles  from 
its  source,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  purest  crystalline  streams 
you  have  seen. 

ViAT.  Does  Trent  spring  in  these  parts  ? 

Pisc.  Yes,  in  these  parts  ;  not  in  this  county,  but  somewhere 
towards  the  upper  end  of  Staflbrdshire,  I  think  not  far  from  a  place 
called  Trentham,  and  thence  runs  down  not  far  from  Stafford  to 
Wolsly  bridge,  and  washing  the  skirts  and  purlieus  of  the  forest  of 
Needwood,  runs  down  to  Burton  in  the  same  county  :  thence  it 
comes  into  this  where  we  now  are,  and  running  by  Swarkston 
and  Dunnlngton,  receives  Derwent  at  Wildon,  and  so  to  Netting- 
ham,  thence  to  Newark,  and  by  Gainsborough  to  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Humber,  and  thence  falls  into 
the  sea  ;  but  that  the  map  will  best  inform  you. 

ViAT.  Know  you  whence  this  river  Trent  derives  its  name  7 

Pisc.  No,  indeed :  and  yet  I  have  heard  it  often  discoursed 
upon ;  when  some  have  given  its  denomination  from  the  fore- 
named  Trentham,  though  that  seems  rather  a  derivative  from  it : 
others  have  said,  it  is  so  called  from  thirty  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
and  there  lose  their  names ;  which  cannot  be  neither,  because  it 
carries  that  name  from  its  very  fountain,  before  any  other  rivers 
fall  into  it :  others  derive  it  from  thirty  several  sorts  of  fish  that 
breed  there  ;  and  that  is  the  most  likely  derivation.*     But  be  it 

*  Mr.  Birch,  in  his  elegant  work,  says :  "  In  some  places  it  flows  smooth- 
ly along,  bat  never  slowly  ;  in  others  its  course  is  rapid,  and  even  turbu- 
lent. The  ash,  the  hazel,  the  slender  osier,  and  the  graceful  birch,  hung 
with  honeysuckles  and  wild  roses,  dip. their  pensile  branches  in  the 
stream,  and  break  its  surface  into  ripples.  Huge  fragments  of  stone,  top- 
pled from  the  rocks  above,  and  partly  covered  with  moss  and  plants  that 
love  the  water,  divide  the  stream  into  many  currents ;  round  these  it  cir- 
cled in  innumerable  eddies,  which  give  life  and  motion  to  a  great  variety 
of  aquatic  plants  that  grow  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  .  .  Occasionally  large 
stones  are  thrown  across  the  stream,  and  interrupt  its  progress,  forming 
frequently  series  of  fidry  cascades,  about  which  it  sparkles  and  foams  with  a 
beauty  and  brilliancy  peculiar  to  this  lively  and  romantio  river.**    **  The 
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how  it  will,  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  abounding  with  excellent  salmon,  and  all  sorts  of 
delicate  fish. 

ViAT.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  for  tempting  you  into  this  digression ; 
and  then  proceed  to  your  other  rivers,  for  I  am  mightily  delight- 
ed with  this  discourse. 

Pisc.  It  was  no  interruption,  but  a  very  seasonable  question ; 
for  Trent  is  not  only  one  of  our  Derbyshire  rivers,  but  the  chief 
of  them,  and  into  which  all  the  rest  pay  the  tribute  of  their 
names  ;  which  I  had,  perhaps,  forgot  to  insist  upon,  being  got  to 
the  other  end  of  the  county,  had  you  not  awoke  my  memory. 
But  I  will  now  proceed :  and  the  next  river  of  note,  for  I  will 
take  them  as  they  lie  eastward  from  us,  is  the  river  Wye  ;  I  say, 
of  note,  for  we  have  two  lesser  betwixt  us  and  it,  namely.  Lath- 
kin  and  Bradford ;  of  which  Lathkin*  is,  by  many  degrees,  the 

waters  of  this  river"  (says  Mr.  Glover,  again)  "  have  a  clear  blue  tint, 
deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple.  The  limestone  over 
which  they  flow,  renders  them  fertile,  and  when  they  overflow  their  banks 
in  the  spring,  they  enrich  the  adjacent  meadows.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  proverb, 

*  In  April  Dove's  flood 
Is  worth  a  king's  good.' 

These  floods  are  sometimes  so  sudden,  that  the  waters  have  been  known 
to  rise  and  fall  in  the  course  of  a  day,  carrying  down  their  channel  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle."  Shipley  and  Fitzgibbon  describe  it  pisca- 
torially,  but  at  too  great  length  to  extract ;  but,  from  all  we  can  gather, 
there  are  very  many  streams  at  the  foot  of  our  mountains  quite  as  worthy 
an  angler's  enthusiasm  as  the  far-famed  Dove,  except  that  they  have  in 
them  no  grayling,  and  their  banks  have  not  been  trodden  by  Walton  and 
his  adopted  son.  Having  named  Shipley  and  Fitzgibbon's  book,  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  well  worthy  the  angler's  purchase,  from  the  highly  practical  in- 
structions which  it  gives  on  all  subjects  connected  with  fly-fishing.^-yf m. 
JEd. 

*  Drayton  thus  gives  the  reason  of  the  name  *'  Trent :"  **  A  more  than 
usual  power  did  in  that  name  consist,  which  thirty  doth  import,  by  which 
•he  thus  divined, 

*'  There  should  be  found  in  her  of  fishes  thirty  kind ; 
And  thirty  abbeys  great,  in  places  fat  and  ranke. 
Should  in  succeeding  time  be  builded  on  her  banke  i 
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purest  and  most  transparent  stream  that  I  ever  yet  saw,  either 
at  home  or  abroad ;  emd  breeds,  it  is  said,  the  reddest  and  the 
best  trouts  in  England  ;  but  neither  of  these  are  to  be  reputed 
livers,  being  no  better  than  great  springs.  The  river  Wye  then 
has  its  source  near  unto  Buxton,  a  town  some  ten  miles  from  hence, 
famous  for  a  warm  bath,  and  which  you  are  to  ride  through  in 
your  way  to  Manchester ;  a  black  water  too  at  the  fountain,  but 
by  the  same  reason  with  Dove,  becomes  very  soon  a  most  delicate, 
clear  river,  and  breeds  admirable  trout  and  grayling*  reputed  by 
those  who,  by  living  upon  its  banks,  are  partial  to  it,  the  best  of 
any ;  and  this,  running  down  by  Ashford,  Bakewell,f  and  Had- 
den,  at  a  town  a  little  lower,  called  Rowsly,  falls  into  Derwent, 
and  there  loses  its  name.  The  next  in  order  is  Derwent,  a  black 
water  too,  and  that  not  only  from  its  fountain,  but  quite  through 
its  progress,  not  having  these  crystal  springs  to  wash  and  cleanse 
it  which  the  two  fore-mentioned  have ;  but  abounds  with  trout 
and  grayling,  such  as  they  are,  towards  its  source,  and  with  sal- 
mon below :  and  this  river,  from  the  upper  and  utmost  part  of 
the  county,  where  it  springs,  taking  its  course  by  Chatsworth, 
Darley,  Matlock,  Derby,  Burrow-Ashy  and  Awbersoo,  falls  into 

And  thirty  severale  streams  from  many  a  sundry  way» 
Unto  her  greatness  should  their  watery  tribute  pay." 

It  is  probable  that  all  these  reasons  for  the  name  are  wrong,  and  that  it 
was  given  to  the  river  before  the  Latin  word  was  known  in  Britain. 

Charles  Snart,  an  attorney,  of  Newark,  who  had  *'  made  angling  his 
•ttidy  for  more  than  twenty  years,**  published  Praetieal  Ob$ervationM  an 
Angimg  m  the  Bioer  TTrent,  12mo.,  pp.  130,  in  1801,  and  hia  book  contains 
acme  good  rules. — Am,  Ed. 

*  Shipley  and  Fitzgibbon  say  of  the  LathkiU,  that  *'  it  is  famous  for  the 
quantity  and  color  of  its  trout  It  is  better  adapted  to  minnow  than  fly- 
fishing, and,  notwithstanding  the  high  pink  color  of  its  trout,  their  flavor 
is  not  good.  None  but  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
are  allowed  to  fish  in  this  celebrated  stream." 

t  The  Wye  retains  its  character  as  a  trout  and  grayling  stream,  particu- 
larly from  Bakewell  to  Rowsly.  Shipley  and  FUxgibbon.  There  is  a 
river  of  the  same  name  rising  on  the  borders  of  Montgomery  and  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  falling  into  the  Severn  below  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire.— 
Mir  S.  JESllie. 
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Trent  at  a  place  called  Wildoti,  and  there  loaes  its  name.  The 
east  side  of  this  county  of  Derby  is  bounded  by  little  inconsidera- 
ble riversy  as  Awber,  ErowaySi  and  the  like,  sdcurce  worth  nam« 
ing,  but  trouty  too ;  and  further  we  are  not  to  inquire.  But,  Sir, 
I  have  carried  you,  as  a  man  may  say,  by  water,  till  we  are  now 
come  to  the  descent  of  the  formidable  hill  I  told  you  of,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Dove,  which  I  cannot  but  love 
above  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  be  a  little 
frighted. 

ViAT.  Sir,  I  see  you  would  fortify  me,  that  I  should  not  shame 
myself:  but  I  dare  follow  where  you  please  to  lead  me ;  and  I 
see  no  danger  yet ;  for  the  descent,  methinks,  is  thus  far  green, 
even,  and  easy. 

PiSG.  You  will  like  it  worse  presently,  when  you  come  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill :  and  now  we  are  there,  what  think  you  1 

YiAT.  What  do  I  think  ?  Why  I  think  it  the  strangest  place 
that  ever,  sure,  men  and  horses  went  down ;  and  that,  if  there 
be  any  safety  at  all,  the  safest  way  is  to  alight. 

Pisc.  I  think  so  too  for  you,  who  are  mounted  upon  a  beast 
not  acquainted  with  these  slippery  stones ;  and  though  I  fim- 
quently  ride  down,  I  will  alight  too  to  bear  you  company,  and 
to  lead  you  the  way ;  and,  if  you  please,  my  man  shall  lead 
your  horse. 

YiAT.  Marry,  Sir,  and  thank  you  too :  for  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to  look  to  myself;  and  with  my  horse  in  my 
hand  should  be  in  a  double  fear,  both  of  breaking  my  neck,  and 
my  horse's  falling  on  me ;  for  it  is  as  steep  as  a  penthouse. 

Pisc.  To  look  down  from  hence  it  appears  so,  I  confess  ;  but 
the  path  winds  and  turns,  and  will  not  be  found  so  troublesome. 

ViAT.  'Would  I  were  well  down  though.  Hoist  thee  !  there's 
one  fair  'scape !  these  stones  are  so  slippery  I  cannot  stand ! 
Yet  again !  I  think  I  were  best  lay  my  heels  in  my  neck,  and 
tumble  down. 

Pisc.  If  you  think  your  heels  will  defend  your  neck,  that  is 
.the  way  to  be  soon  at  the  bottom :  hut  give  me  your  hand  at  this 
broad  stone,  and  then  the  worst  is  past. 

ViAT.  I  thank  you,  Sir ;  I  am  now  past  it,  I  can  go  myoelf. 
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What's  here,  the  sign  of  a  bridge  1*    Do  you  use  to  travel  with 
wheeUbarrows  in  this  oouDtry  ? 

Pisc.  Not  that  I  ever  saw,  Sir.  Why  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion? 

ViAT.  Because  th&  bridge  certainly  was  made  for  nothing 
else :  why  a  mouse  can  hardly  go  over  it :  'tis  not  two  finger^ 
broad. 

Pisc.  You  are  pleasant,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so:  but  I 
have  rid  over  the  bridge  many  a  dark  night. 

ViAT.  Why,  according  to  the  French  proverb,  and  'tis  a  good 
one  among  a  great  many  of  worse  sense  and  sound  that  language 
abounds  in,  "  Ce  que  Dieu  garde,  est  bien  gard^  :"  They  whom 
Giod  takes  care  of,  are  in  safe  protection.  But,  let  me  tell  you, 
I  would  not  ride  over  it  for  a  thousand  pounds,  nor  fall  off  it  for 
two :  and  yet  I  think  I  dare  venture  on  foot ;  though  if  you  were 
not  by  to  laugh  at  me,  I  should  do  it  on  all  four. 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  your  mirth  becomes  you,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  safe  over ;  and  now  you  are  welcome  into  Staffordshire. 

ViAT.  How,  Stafibrdshire !  What  do  I  there  trow  ?  there  is 
not  a  word  of  Staffordshire  in  all  my  direction. 

Pisc.  You  see  you  are  betrayed  into  it :  but  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  something  that  will  make  amends ;  and  'tis  but  an  ill  mile  or 
two  out  of  your  way. 

YiAT.  I  believe  all  things,  Sir,  and  doubt  nothing.  Is  this 
your  beloved  river  Dove  ?  It  is  clear  and  swift  indeed,  but  a 
very  little  one. 

Pisc.  You  see  it  here  at  the  worst ;  we  shall  come  to  it  anon 
again  after  two  miles'  riding,  and  so  near  as  to  lie  upon  the  very 
banks. 

ViAT.  Would  we  were  there  once ;  but  I  hope  we  haVe  no 
more  of  these  Alps  to  pass  over. 

Pisc*  No,  no.  Sir,  only  this  ascent  before  you,  which  you  see 
is  not  very  uneasy,  and  then  you  will  no  more  quarrel  with  your 
way. 

ViAT.  Well,  if  ever  I  come  to  London,  of  which  many  a  man 

*  Alexander,  in  his  Journal,  speaks  of  **  the  small  and  narrow  bridge,  as 
described  by  Cotton,"  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  still  standing,  or 
I,  in  lSlS,^J3m,  Ed. 
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there,  if  he  were  in  my  place,  would  make  a  question,  I  will  sit 
down  and  write  my  travels,  and,  like  Tom  Coriate,*  print  them  at 
my  own  charge.    Pray  what  do  you  call  this  hill  we  came  down  ? 

Pisc.  We  call  it  Hanson  Toot. 

ViAT.  Why,  farewell  Hanson  Toot,  I'll  no  more  on  thee ;  I'll 
go  twenty  miles  about  first.  Puh  !  I  sweat,  that  my  shirt  sticks 
to  my  back. 


•  Tom  Coriate,  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  that  period, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  born  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Oxford ;  after  which 
he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  where  his 
eccentricities,  pedantry,  and  vanity  made  him,  as  Anthony  Wood  says,  *'  the 
whetstone  of  all  the  wits  of  that  age."  In  1608,  he  travelled  over  almost 
all  Europe  on  foot,  and  walked  900  miles  with  one  pair  of  shoes  which  he 
got  mended  at  Zurich ;  and,  on  his  return,  published  an  account  of  his 
travels,  which  he  called,  CrudiHea,  4to.,  1611.  The  work  is  full  of  extra- 
vagant stories,  and  egotistical  absurdities ;  and  was  recommended  by  verses 
from  Ben  Jonson,  Harrington,  Inigo  Jones,  Drayton,  and  others.  Delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  book,  he  determined  to  travel  ten  years  more,  and 
set  out  in  1612.  He  visited  Constantinople,  B^pt,  the  Levant,  and  pene- 
trated into  Persia,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  At  Surat,  a 
flux,  occasioned  by  a  debauch  on  sack,  carried  him  off,  in  1617.  During  his 
absence  some  letters  were  published,  in  1616,  as  from  him,  but  bear- 
ing strong  marks  of  having  been  written  by  some  other  hand  or  hands,  to 
ridicule  him.  Prefixed  to  them  is  an  epigram  called  "  His  Parallel  vrith 
Erasmus: 


"  Erasmus  did  in  praise  of  folly  write. 
And  Coryate  doth  in  his  self-praise  endite.** 

And  under  a  wood-cut  of  him  riding  an  elephant : 

"  Loe  heere  the  wooden  Image  of  our  wits ; 

Borne  in  first  travaile  on  the  back  of  nits. 

But  now  on  elephants,**  &c. 
**  0  what  will  he  ride,  when  his  yeares  expire  ? 

The  world  must  ride  him  or  he  will  all  retire.** 

Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  Part  I.,  book  fifth,  chap,  vii.,  5, 6  (and  not, 
as  Hawkins  says,  book  fourth,  chap,  xvii.,  where  no  mention  is  made  of 
him),  cites  from  the  letters  published  in  1617,  and  calls  Coryate,  *'  the 
world's  great  foot  post."  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  his  Crudities, 
in  "  a  character  of  the  author,"  on  the  reverse  of  b.  1. — CompUed  hy  the 
Jim.  JSd. 
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Piso.  Come,  Sir,  now  we  are  up  the  hill,  and  now  how  do  you  ? 

ViAT.  Why,  very  well,  I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir,  and  warm 
enough,  I  assure  you.  What  have  we  here,  a  church  ?  As  I'm 
an  honest  man,  a  very  pretty  church  !*  Have  you  churches  in 
this  country,  Sir  ? 

PisG.  You  see  we  have  :  but  had  you  seen  none,  why  should 
you  make  that  doubt.  Sir  ? 

ViAT.  Why,  if  you  will  not  be  angry,  1*11  tell  you :  I  thought 
myself  a  stage  or  two  beyond  Christendom. 

Pisc.  Come,  come,  we'll  reconcile  you  to  our  country  before 
we  part  with  you,  if  showing  you  good  sport  with  angling  will 
doit. 

ViAT.  My  respect  to  you,  and  that  together,  may  do  much. 
Sir ;  otherwise,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not  find  myself  much 
inclined  that  way. 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  your  raillery  upon  our  mountains  has  brought 
us  almost  home ;  and  look  you  where  the  same  river  of  Dove 
has  again  met  usf  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  to  invite  you  to  a  dish 
of  trouts  to-morrow. 

YiAT.  Is  this  the  same  we  saw  at  the  foot  of  Penmen-Maure  ? 
It  is  a  much  finer  river  here. 

Pisc.  It  will  appear  yet  much  finer  to-morrow.  But  look  you, 
Sir,  here  appears  the  house  that  is  now  like  to  be  your  inn,  for 
want  of  a  better. 

*  The  charch  here  spoken  of  is  that  at  Alstonefield,  a  parish  in  the 
north  division  of  the  Hundred  of  Totmanslow,  county  of  Stafford.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  stands  five  miles  N.N.W.  from  Ashboum.^ 
CarlUe. 

t  "  On  entering  Dovedale  (from  the  South)  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  almost  instantaneous  change  of  scenery,  so  different  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Here,  instead  of  the  brown  heath  or  the  rich 
cultivated  meadow,  rocks  abrupt  and  vast,  their  grey  sides  harmonized  by 
mosses,  lichens,  and  yew  trees,  their  tops,  sprinkled  with  mountain  ash, 
rise  on  each  side.  The  mountains  that  enclose  this  narrow  dell  rise  very 
precipitous,  and  bear  on  their  sides  fragments  of  rock  that,  at  a  distance, 
look  like  the  remains  of  some  ruined  castle.  After  proceeding  a  little 
way,  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  presents  itself,  into  whose  recesses  the  eye 
is  prevented  from  penetrating,  by  the  winding  course  it  pursues  and  the 
•hutting  in  of  its  precipices,  which  fold  into  each  other  and  preclude  all 
distant  view. — Davies. 

PAET  n.  3 
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YiAT.  It  appears  on  a  sudden,  but  not  before  it  was  looked  for : 
it  stands  prettily,  and  here's  wood  about  it  too,  but  so  young,  as 
appears  to  be  of  your  own  planting. 

Pisc.  It  is  so.  Will  it  please  you  to  alight,  Sir ;  and  now  per- 
mit me,  after  all  your  pains  and  dangers,  to  take  you  in  my  arms, 
and  to  assure  you  that  you  are  infinitely  welcome. 

ViAT.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  am  glad  with  all  my  heart  I  am 
here  ;  for,  in  downright  truth,  1  am  exceeding  weary. 

Pisc.  You  will  sleep  so  much  the  better ;  you  shall  presently 
have  a  light  supper,  and  to  bed.  Come,  Sirs,  lay  the  cloth,  and 
bring  what  you  have  presently ;  and  let  the  gentleman's  bed  be 
made  ready  in  the  meantime  in  my  father  Walton's  chamber. 
And  now,  Sir,  here  is  my  service  to  you,  and  once  more  welcome. 

ViAT.  Ay,  marry.  Sir,  this  glass  of  good  sack  has  refreshed 
me  ;  and  I'll  make  as  bold  with  your  meat,  for  the  trot  has  got 
me  a  good  stomach. 

Pisc.  Come,  Sir,  fall  to  then :  you  see  my  little  supper  is 
always  ready  when  I  come  home ;  and  I'll  make  no  stranger  of 
you. 

ViAT.  That  your  meal  is  so  soon  ready  is  a  sign  your  servants 
know  your  certain  hours.  Sir.  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  it  so 
soon ;  but  now  'tis  here,  you  shall  see  I  will  make  myself  no 
stranger. 

Pisc.  Much  good  do  your  heart,  and  I  thank  you  for  that 
friendly  word.  And  now,  Sir,  my  service  to  you  in  a  cup  of 
More-lands  ale  ;  for  you  are  now  in  the  More-lands,  but  within 
a  spit  and  a  stride  of  the  Peak.     Fill  my  friend  his  glass. 

YiAT.  Believe  me  you  have  good  ale  in  the  More-lands ;  far 
better  than  that  at  Ashbom. 

Pisc.  That  it  may  soon  be  ;  for  Ashborn  has,  which  is  a  kind 
of  a  riddle,  always  in  it  the  best  malt  and  the  worst  ale  in  Eng- 
land.*   Come,  take  away,  and  bring  us  some  pipes  and  a  bottle 

*  This  seems  to  be  something  contradictory  to  what  is  formerly  stated. 
A  fnend  of  mine  informs  me  that  at  this  time  Ashborne  ale  is  quite  funoot 
in  the  northern  and  midland  counties. — Rennie,  The  information  of  Mr. 
Rennie's  friend  is  perfectly  correct.  The  ale  of  Ashborne  is  equal,  if  not 
•uperior,  in  strength,  color,  purity,  and  flavor,  to  any  ale  of  any  town  in  ihm 
kingdom.    Even  Nottingham  does  not  aurpass  it — FUtgibbon. 
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of  ale,  and  go  to  your  own  suppers.     Are  you  lor  this  diet. 
Sir? 

ViAT.  Yesy  Sir,  I  am  for  one  pipe  of  tobaceo ;  and  I  peroeiye 
yours  is  very  good  by  the  smell.* 

*  That  Walton  was  a  smoker  is  seen  in  his  tenth  chapter.  The  prao-' 
tice,  indeed,  had  become  quite  common  in  England  among  those  who  could 
afibrd  the  luxury.  Tobacco,  Humboldt  {Essai  nw  la  J^Tauoelle  Espagne, 
2d  ed.,  iii.  50)  has  shown  to  be  the  name  given  by  the  Haytians  to  their 
pipe.  Tobacco  was  at  first  beliemi  to  possess  great  medicinal  properties, 
and  especially  to  be  a  specific  for  that  dreadful  disease  which  was  brought 
to  Europe  from  America  by  the  companions  of  Columbus.  The  herb  was 
sent  to  Spain  by  Cortes,  but  on  its  supposed  curative  powers  being  found 
to  have  no  existence,  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  about  1560,  when 
it  appears,  according  to  Linneus  and  Humboldt,  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
France  and  Italy,  the  seed  having  been  brought  from  Yucatan  in  1559.  It 
was  brought  into  France  from  Portugal  by  Nicot,  the  French  ambassador 
to  that  kingdom,  whence  its  scientific  name,  JVteofuina  tabaewn.  Ac- 
cording to  Lobel,  it  was  cultivated  in  England  as  early  as  1570,  but  it  was 
not  generally  used  or  known  there  until  the  return  of  Raleigh  and  his  com- 
panions from  Virginia,  where  they  set  the  fashion  of  the  habit  which  they 
had  learned  from  the  Indians.  It  is  said  that  the  ladies  of  the  Court  be- 
came fond  of  the  pipe,  the  virgin  Queen  herself  enjoying  the  novel  luxury. 
The  smokers,  however,  were  not  screened  by  high  names  from  the  most 
severe  satires,  Ben  Jonson  being  among  the  keenest  of  its  opposers.  King 
James  I.  set  his  face  against  it  most  earnestly,  and  his  Counter-Blast  to 
Tobacco  is  well  known.  Hawkins  quotes  also  some  sayings  of  the  pedan- 
tic monarch  against  **  the  noysome  herb,"  from  "  Ji  Collection  of  WUty 
^Apothegmo  dclweredhyhim  and  other*  at  several  times  and  on  divers 
[occasions:  12mo.  1671."  *<  Tobacco  was  a  lively  image  and  pattern  of 
hell ;  for  that  it  had,  by  allusion,  in  it  all  the  parts  and  vices  of  the  world 
whereby  hell  may  be  gained,  to  wit :  First,  It  was  a  smoke ;  so  are  the 
vanities  of  this  world.  Secondly,  It  delighteth  them  who  take  it ;  so  do 
the  pleasures  of  this  world  delight  the  men  of  the  world.  Thirdly,  It 
maketh  men  drunken  and  light  in  the  head ;  so  do  the  vanities  of  the 
world ;  men  are  drunken  therewith.  Fourthly,  He  that  taketh  tobacco 
asith  he  cannot  leave  it— it  doth  bewitch  him ;  even  so  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  make  men  loath  to  leave  them,  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  en- 
chanted with  them.  And  further,  besides  all  this.  It  is  like  hell  in  the  very 
substance  of  it,  for  it  is  a  stinking,  loathsome  thing ;  and  so  is  hell.  And 
Airther,  his  majesty  professed  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to  dinner, 
he  should  have  three  dishes :  1,  a  pig ;  2,  a  pole  of  ling  and  mustard ;  and 
3f  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digestion."  Besides  The  Counter-Blast,  there 
were  at  least  a  hundred  books  in  various  languages  published  against 
tdbaeoo.    The  Empress  Elizabeth  prohibited  its  use  in  churches,  and  Ur- 
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Pisc.  The  best  I  can  get  in  London,  I  assure  you.  But,  Sir, 
now  you  have  thus  far  complied  with  my  designs,  as  to  take  a 
troublesome  journey  into  an  ill  country,  only  to  satisfy  me  ;  how 
long  may  I  hope  to  enjoy  you  ? 

YiAT.  Why,  truly,  Sir,  as  long  as  I  conveniently  can ;  and 
longer,  I  think,  you  would  not  have  me. 

Pisc.  Not  to  your  inconvenience  by  any  means,  Sir :  bat  I 
see  you  are  weary,  and  therefore  I  will  presently  wait  on  you  to 
your  chamber,  where  take  counsel  of  your  pillow,  and  to-mor- 
row resolve  me.  Here,  take  the  lights,  and  pray  follow  them, 
Sir.  Here  you  are  like  to  lie ;  and  now  I  have  showed  you  your 
lodging,  I  beseech  you  command  anything  you  want :  and  so  I 
wish  you  good  rest. 

ViAT.  Good  night.  Sir. 

ban  YIII.  excommunicated  all  who  took  it  within  consecrated  walla.  The 
Czar  condemned  any  who  used  it  to  the  lots  of  the  nose,  and  even  death. 
So  did  the  King  of  Persia;  and  in  Transylvania  all  who  planted  tobacco 
were  threatened  with  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  Since  then,  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  have  derived  no  small  part  of  their  revenue  from  « 
luxury  more  valued  than  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  the  high  duties  upon 
tobacco  in  Great  Britain  laid  by  James  I.  (as  some  think  out  of  mean 
revenge  upon  Raleigh)  continue,  with  little  reduction,  to  this  day.  In 
modem  times,  tobacco  has  had  its  zealous  opposers,  among  not  the  iMt  of 
whom  were  John  Wesley  and  Adam  Clarke.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
had  its  strenuous  defenders,  and  the  pious  quaint  Ralph  Enkine  has  Mt 
among  his  (so  called)  Goipel  Sonneia,  some  devout  meditations  upon  his 
pipe,  every  verse  of  which  ends  with, 

"  Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco.*' 

There  are  not  a  few  anglers  who  will  think  the  stem  Scotch  Calvinxst 
more  orthodox  in  this  respect  than  the  founder  or  the  Achilles  of  Metho- 
dism, and  enjoy  the  cloud  of  their  own  blowing  the  more  trom  haTing  tbe 
sanction  of  Izaak  Walton.-^-^m.  JSd, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PiSGATOB.  Good  morrow,  Sir :  what,  up  and  dressed  so  early  ? 

ViAT.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  been  dressed  this  half  hour ;  for  I 
rested  so  well,  and  have  so  great  a  mind  either  to  take,  or  to  see 
a  trout  taken  in  your  fine  river,  that  I  could  no  longer  lie  a-bed. 

Pisc.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  brisk  this  morning,  and  so  eager 
of  sport ;  though  I  must  tell  you,  this  day  proves  so  calm,  and 
the  sun  rises  so  bright,  as  promises  no  great  success  to  the  angler : 
but  however  we'll  try  ;  and  one  way  or  other,  we  shall  sure  do 
something.  What  will  you  have  to  your  breakfast,  or  what  will 
you  drink  this  morning  ? 

ViAT.  For  breakfast,  I  never  eat  any,  and  for  drink  I  am  very 
indifferent :  but  if  you  please  to  call  for  a  glass  of  ale,  I  am  for 
you :  and  let  it  be  quickly,  if  you  please  ;  for  I  long  to  see  the 
Httle  fishing-house  you  spoke  of,  and  to  be  at  my  lesson. 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  you  see  the  ale  is  come  without  calling ;  for 
though  I  do  not  know  yours,  my  people  know  my  diet^  which  is 
always  one  glass  so  soon  as  I  am  dressed,  and  no  more  till  ditt« 
ner :  and  so  my  servants  have  served  you. 

ViAT.  My  thanks :  and  now,  if  you  please,  let  us  look  out  this 
fine  morning. 

Pisc.  With  all  my  heart.  Boy,  take  the  key  of  my  fishing, 
house,  and  carry  down  those  two  angle-rods  in  the  hall- window 
thither,  with  my  fish  pannier,  pouch,  and  landing-net ;  and  stay 
you  there  till  we  come.  Come,  Sir,  we'll  walk  after ;  where,  by 
the  way,  I  expect  you  should  raise  all  the  exceptions  against  our 
country  you  can. 

YiAT.  Nay,  Sir,  do  not  think  me  so  ill-natured,  nor  so  uncivil : 
I  only  made  a  little  bold  with  it  last  night  to  divert  you,  and  was 
only  in  jest. 

Pisc.  You  were  then  in  as  good  earnest  as  I  am  now  with  you : 
but  had  you  been  really  angry  at  it,  I  could  not  blame  you  ;  for. 
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to  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  very  taking  at  first  sight.  But  lode 
you,  Sir,  now  you  are  abroad,  does  not  the  sun  shine  as  br^fat 
here  as  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  or  Kent,  or  any  of  your  southern 
counties  ? 

YiAT.  It  is  a  delicate  morning,  indeed ;  and  I  now  think  this 
a  marvellous  pretty  place. 

Pisc.  WheUier  you  think  so  or  no,  you  cannot  oblige  me  more 
than  to  say  so ;  and  those  of  my  friends  who  know  my  humor, 
and  are  so  kind  as  to  comply  with  it,  usually  flatter  me  thai  way. 
But  look  you.  Sir,  now  you  are  at  the  brink  of  the  hill,  how  do 
you  like  my  river,  the  vale  it  winds  through  like  a  snake,  and 
the  situation  of  my  little  fishing-house  ? 

ViAT.  Trust  me,  'tis  all  very  fine,  and  the  house  seems  at  this 
distance  a  neat  building. 

Pisc.  Good  enough  for  that  purpose :  and  here  is  a  bowling- 
green  too,  close  by  it ;  so,  though  I  am  myself  no  very  good 
bowler,  I  am  not  totally  devoted  to  my  own  pleasure,  but  that  I 
have  also  some  regard  to  other  men's.  And  now,  Sir,  you  are 
come  to  the  door,  pray  walk  in,  and  there  we  will  sit  and  talk  as 
long  as  you  please. 

ViAT.  Stay,  what's  here  over  the  door?  Piscatoribus  Sa- 
*  Hkereiatm-  CRUM.*  Why  then,  I  perceive,  I  have  some  title 
der  thia  motto  here  ;  for  I  am  one  of  them,  though  one  of  the 
ihe  Cypher  worst :  and  here  below  it  is  the  cypher  too,  you 
menti^neii  in  ^  .^  ^^  ^^  .^  j^  prettily  contrived.  Has  my 
the  title  page.       *^  ' ,  ,  .  .  .   «  -      : 

And  $ome  part    »^*st®'  Walton  ever  been  here  to  see  it  ?  for  it 

tf  the  FiMhing-     seems  to  be  new  built. 

houee  has  been  described  ;  but  the  pleasantness  of  the  river,  motm/osnt, 
and  meadows,  about  it,  cannot ;  unless  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Mr.  Cotton's 
father  toere  again  alioe  to  do  it. 

Pisc,  Yes,  he  saw  it  cut  in  the  stone  before  it  was  set  up,  but 
never  in  the  posture  it  now  stands  ;  for  the  house  was  but  build- 
ing when  he  was  last  here,  and  not  raised  so  high  as  the  arch  of 
the  door :  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  see  it  yet ;  for  he  has  late- 
ly writ  me  word,  he  doubts  his  coming  down  this  summer; 
which,  I  do  assure  you,  was  the  worst  news  he  could  possibly 
have  sent  me. 

ViAT.  Men  must  sometimes  mind  their  affairs  to  make  more 
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room  for  their  pleasures ;  and  'tis  odds  be  is  as  much  displeased 
with  the  business  that  keeps  him  from  you,  as  you  are  that  he 
comes  not.  But  I  am  the  most  pleased  with  this  little  house  of 
anything  I  ever  saw  :*  it  stands  in  a  kind  of  peninsula  too,  with 
a  delicate  clear  river  about  it.  I  dare  hardly  go  in,  lest  I  should 
not  like  it  so  well  within  as  without ;  but,  by  your  leave,  I'll  try. 
Why  this  is  better  and  better  :  fine  lights,  finely  wainscotted,  and 
all  exceeding  neat,  with  a  marble  table,  and  all,  in  the  middle  ! 
Pisc.  Enough,  Sir,  enough  ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you  the  part 
where  I  can  worst  defend  myself ;  and  now  you  attack  me  there. 
Come,  boy,  set  two  chairs ;  and  whilst  I  am  taking  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, which  is  always  my  breakfast,  we  will,  if  you  please,  talk 
of  some  other  subject.f 

*  Fitzgibbon  gives  this  pleasing  information :  **  Cotton's  fishing-house 
was  repaired  about  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  (1838)  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  when  the  original  constructor  described  it.  All  these  repairs  and 
improvements  are  owing  to  the  good  taste  of  the  actual  owner,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bereaford."  See  the  prefatory  notice  of  Cotton  and  his  writings.— 
uAm.  Ed, 

t  The  following  verses,  extracted  from  a  longer  poem,  in  praise  of  to- 
bacco»  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  several  visits  to  the  Fishing-house.  They 
axe  taken  from  Goeden's  edition  of  the  Journey  to  Bererford  Hali. 

**  Methinks  I  see  Charles  Cotton,  and  his  friend. 
The  modest  Walton,  fh>m  Augusta's  town, 
Enter  the  Fishing-house  an  hour  to  spend. 
And  by  the  marble  table  set  them  down. 
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'  Boy,  bring  me  in  the  jug  of  Derby  ale. 

My  best  tobacco,  and  my  smoking  tray  f 
The  boy,  obedient,  brings  the  rich  regale, 
And  each  assumes  his  pipe  of  polished  clay. 

*'  Thus  sung  young  Cotton,  and  his  will  obeyed. 
And  snug  the  friends  were  seated  at  their  ease ; 
They  light  their  tubes  without  the  least  parade. 
And  give  the  fragrance  to  the  playful  breeze. 

**  Now  cloud  on  cloud  pervades  the  fishers'  room. 
The  Moreland  ale  rich  sparkles  to  the  sight ; 
They  draw  fresh  wisdom  from  the  circling  gloom. 
And  deal  a  converse  pregnant  with  delight 
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ViAT.  None  fitter  then,  Sir,  for  the  time  and  place,  than  tboae 
instructionfl  you  promised. 

Pi8c.  I  begin  to  doubt,  by  something  I  discover  in  you,  whether 
I  am  able  to  instruct  you  or  no ;  though,  if  you  are  really  a 
stranger  to  our  clear  northern  rivers,  I  still  think  I  can ;  and, 
therefore,  since  it  is  yet  too  early  in  the  morning  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  to-day  being  but  the  seventh  of  March,  to  cast  a  fly 
upon  the  water,  if  you  will  direct  me  what  kind  of  fishing  for  a 
trout  I  shall  read  you  a  lecture  on,  I  am  willing  and  ready  to 
obey  you. 

YiAT.  Why,  Sir,  if  you  will  so  far  oblige  me,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  too  troublesome  to  you,  I  would  entreat  you  would  run 
through  the  whole  body  of  it ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
that  I  am  so  far  in  love  with  you,  your  courtesy,  and  pretty 
Moreland  seat,  as  to  resolve  to  stay  with  you  long  enough  by 
intervals,  for  I  will  not  oppress  you,  to  hear  all  you  can  say  upon 
that  subject. 

Pisc.  You  cannot  oblige  me  more  than  by  such  a  promise ; 
and  therefore,  without  more  ceremony,  I  will  begin  to  tell  you, 
that  my  father  Walton  having  read  to  you  before,  it  would  look 
like  a  presumption  in  me,  and  peradventure  would  do  so  in  any 
other  man,  to  pretend  to  give  lessons  for  angling  after  him,  who, 
I  do  really  believe,  understands  as  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  any 
man  in  England;  did  I  not  pre-acquaint  you,  that  I  am  not 
tempted  to  it  by  any  vain  opinion  of  myself,  that  I  am  able  to 
give  you  better  directions ;  but  having  from  my  childhood  pur- 
sued the  recreation  of  angling  in  very  clear  rivers,  truly  I  think 
by  much,  some  of  them  at  least,  the  clearest  in  this  kingdom,  and 


<• 


So,  when  our  Druids  inspiration  sought. 
They  burned  the  mistletoe  to  fume  around, 

Th'  inspiring  vapors  g9.ye  a  strength  to  thought. 
And  yield  a  lore  impression  and  profound. 


**  Methinks  I  see  them  with  the  mental  eye, 
I  hear  their  lessons  with  attentive  ear. 
Of  early  fishing  with  the  summer  fly. 

And  many  a  pleasing  tale  to  anglem  dear.*' 

Jtn.  Ed. 
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the  maaner  of  angling  here  with  us,  by  reason  of  that  exceeding 
clearness,  being  something  difl^rent  from  the  method  commonly 
used  in  others,  which,  by  being  not  near  so  bright,  admit  of 
stronger  tackle,  and  allow  a  nearer  approach  to  the  stream ;  I 
may,  peradventure,  give  you  some  instructions  that  may  be  of 
use  even  in  your  own  rivers,  and  shall  bring  you  acquainted  with 
more  flies,  and  show  you  how  to  make  them,  and  with  what  dub- 
bing too,  than  he  has  taken  notice  of  in  his  Complete  Angler.* 

ViAT.  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  do :  and  if  you  will  lend  me  your 
steel,  I  will  light  a  pipe  the  while ;  for  that  is  commonly  my 
breakfast  in  a  morning,  too.f 

^  Part  i.a  chap.  5. 

t  It  is  not  wise  to  venture  out  in  the  morning  with  an  empty  stomach* 
which  renders  the  system  peculiarly  liable  to  any  maiaria  that  may  be 
prevalent ;  besides,  an  empty  stomach  makes  a  light  brain,  and  the  angler 
needs  all  the  coolness  of  judgment  he  can  command.  It  it  far  better  to 
rise  even  earlier  than  our  father  Walton,  that,  having  fortified  ourselves 
sgiantt  the  cravings  of  appetite  which  the  angler's  pursuits  give  him,  for 
(as  the  Bemers*  Treatyse  says)  '*  the  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savoure  of 
the  meede  flowres  makyth  us  hungry,*'  we  may  not  be  forced  to  turn  from 
the  side  of  the  stream  until  the  golden  opportunities  of  the  morning  are 
aU  well  uMd.— wAn.  JBSrf. 

8* 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

PiscATOK.  Why  then,  Sir,  to  begin  methodically,  as  a  master 
in  any  art  'should  do ;  and  I  will  not  deny  but  that  I  think  my- 
self a  master  in  this  :  I  shall  divide  angling  for  trout  or  grayling 
into  these  three  ways ;  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle :  which  three  ways,  though  they  are  all  of  them,  as  i  shall 
hereafter  endeavor  to  make  it  apj>ear,  in  some  sort  common  to 
both  those  kinds  of  fish ;  yet  are  Uiey  not  so  generally  and  abso- 
lutely so,  but  that  they  will  necessarily  require  a  distinctiooy 
which  in  due  place  I  will  also  give  you. 

That  which  we  call  angling  at  the  top,  is  with  a  fly ;  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  ground-bait ;  in  the  middle  with  a  minnow  or 
ground-bait. 

Angling  at  the  top  is  of  two  sorts ;  with  a  quick  fly,  or  with  an 
artificial  fly. 

That  we  call  angling  at  the  bottom  is  also  of  two  sorts ;  by  the 
hand,  or  with  a  cork  or  float. 

That  we  call  angling  in  the  middle  is  also  of  two  sorts ;  with 
a  minnow  for  a  trout,  or  with  a  ground-bait  for  a  grayling. 

Of  all  which  several  sorts  of  angling,  I  will,  if  you  can  have 
the  patience  to  hear  me,  give  you  the  best  account  I  can. 

ViAT.  The  trouble  will  be  yours,  and  mine  the  pleasure  and 
the  obligation ;  I  beseech  you  therefore  to  proceed. 

Pisc.  Why  then,  first  of  fly-fishing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Fly-fishing. 

PiscATOR.  Fly.fishiDg,  or  fishing  at  the  top  is,  as  I  said  beforoi 
of  two  sorts ;  with  a  natural  and  living  fly,  or  with  an  artificial 
and  made  fly. 

First  then,  of  the  natural  fly ;  of  which  we  generally  use  but 
two  sorts,  and  those  but  in  the  two  months  of  May  and  June  only, 
namely,  the  green-drake,  and  the  stone- fly  ;  though  I  have  made 
use  of  a  third  that  way,  called  the  camlet  fly,  with  very  good 
success  for  grayling ;  but  never  saw  it  angled  with  by  any  other 
after  this  manner,  my  master  only  excepted,  who  died  many 
years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  best  anglers  that  I  ever  knew. 

These  are  to  be  angled  with,  with  a  short  line,  not  much  more 
than  half  the  length  of  your  rod,  if  the  air  be  still ;  or  with  a 
longer,  very  near  or  all  out  as  long  as  your  rod,  if  you  have  any 
wind  to  carry  it  from  you.  And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call 
daping,  dabbing,  or  dibbing,*  wherein  you  are  always  to  have 
your  line  flying  before  you  up  or  down  the  river  as  the  wind 
serves,  and  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  bank  of  the  same 
side  whereon  you  stand ;  though  where  you  see  a  fish  rise  near 
you,  you  may  guide  your  quick  fly  over  him,  whether  in  the 
middle  or  on  the  contrary  side  ;  and  if  you  are  pretty  well  out 
of  sight,  either  by  kneeling,  or  the  interposition  of  a  bank  or 
bush,  you  may  almost  be  sure  to  raise,  and  take  him  too,  if  it  be 
presently  done  ;  the  fish  will  otherwise  peradventure  be  removed 
to  some  other  place,  if  it  be  in  the  still  deeps,  where  he  is  always 
in  motion,  and  roving  up  and  down  to  look  for  prey ;  though  in  a 
stream,  you  may  always  almost,  especially  if  there  be  a  good 

*  See  chap,  vii.,  May  11,  directions  how  to  bait  with  the  gieen-drake 

fly. 
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■tone  near,  find  him  in  the  same  place.  Your  line  ought  in  this 
case  to  be  three  good  hairs  next  the  hook,  both  by  reason  you  are 
in  this  kind  of  angling  to  expect  the  biggest  fish,  and  also  that 
wanting  length  to  give  him  line  after  he  is  struck,  you  must  be 
forced  to  tug  for  it ;  to  which  I  will  also  add,  that  not  an  inch  of 
your  line  being  to  be  suffered  to  touch  the  water  in  dibbing,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  the  stronger.  I  should  now  give  you  a 
description  of  those  flies,  their  shape  and  color,  and  then  give  you 
an  account  of  their  breeding,  and  withal  show  you  how  to  keep 
and  use  them ;  but  shall  defer  them  to  their  proper  place  and 
season. 

ViAT.  In  earnest,  Sir,  you  discourse  very  rationally  of  this 
affair :  and  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  mistaken  in  you ;  for  in 
plain  truth  I  did  not  expect  so  much  from  you. 

Pisc.  Nay,  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  and 
will  conceal  nothing  from  you.  But  I  must  now  come  to  the 
second  way  of  angling  at  the  top,  which  is  with  an  artificial  fly, 
which  also  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  before  I  have  done  ;  but 
first  shall  acquaint  you,  that  with  this  you  are  to  angle  with  a 
line  longer  by  a  yard  and  a  half,  or  sometimes  two  yards,  than 
your  rod ;  and  with  both  this  and  the  other,  in  a  still  day  in  the 
streams,  in  a  breeze  that  curls  the  water  in  the  still  deeps,  where 
(excepting  in  May  and  June,  that  the  best  trouts  will  lie  in  shal- 
low streams  to  watch  for  prey,  and  even  then  too)  you  are  like 
to  hit  the  best  fish. 

For  the  length  of  your  rod,*  you  are  always  to  be  governed 
by  the  breadth  of  the  river  you  shall  choose  to  angle  at ;  and  for 
a  trout  river,  one  of  five  or  six  yards  long  is  commonly  enough ; 
and  longer,  though  never  so  neatly  and  artificially  made,  it  ought 
not  to  be,  if  you  intend  to  fish  at  ease  ;  and  if  otherwise,  where 
lies  the  sport  ? 

Of  these,  the  best  that  ever  I  saw  are  made  in  Yorkshire, 
which  are  all  of  one  piece ;  that  is  to  say,  of  several,  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  pieces,  so  neatly  pieced,  and  tied  together  with  fine 
thread  below  and  silk  above,  as  to  make  it  taper  like  a  switch, 
and  to  ply  with  a  true  bent  to  your  hand ;  and  these  too  are  light, 

*  For  some  remarks  on  the  constraction  of  rods,  see  ptrt  i.,  pp.  97-8^ 
133-4. 
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being  made  of  fir- wood,  for  two  or  three  lengths  nearest  to  the 
hand,  and  of  other  wood  nearer  to  the  top,  that  a  man  might 
very  easily  manage  the  longest  of  them  that  ever  I  saw,  with  one 
hand ;  and  these,  when  you  have  given  over  angling  for  a  sea- 
son, being  taken  to  pieces,  and  laid  up  in  some  dry  place,  may 
afterwards  be  set  together  again  in  their  former  postures,  and 
will  be  as  straight,  sound,  and  good  as  the  first  hour  they  were 
made ;  and  being  laid  in  oil  and  color,  according  to  your  master 
Walton's  direction,  will  last  many  years.* 

The  length  of  your  line,  to  a  man  that  knows  how  to  handle 
his  rod,  and  to  oast  it,  is  no  manner  of  encumbrance,  excepting 
in  woody  places,  and  in  landing  of  a  fish,  which  every  one  that 
can  afibrd  to  angle  for  pleasure  has  somebody  to  do  for  him ;  and 
the  length  of  line  is  a  mighty  advantage  to  the  fishing  at  distance ; 
and  to  fish  fine,  and  far  ofi",  is  the  first  and  principal  rule  for 
trout-angling. 

Your  line  in  this  case  should  never  be  less,  nor  ever  exceed, 
two  hairs  next  to  the  hook  ;  for  one, — though  some,  I  know,  will 
pretend  to  more  art  than  their  fellows, — ^is  indeed  too  few,  the 
least  accident,  with  the  finest  hand,  being  sufficient  to  break  it : 
but  he  that  cannot  kill  a  trout  of  twenty  inches  long  with  two,  in  a 
river  clear  of  wood  and  weeds,  as  this  and  some  others  of  ours 
are,  deserves  not  the  name  of  an  angler. 

Now  to  have  your  whole  line  as  it  ought  to  be,  two  of  the  first 
lengths,  nearest  the  hook,  should  be  of  two  hairs  a-piece ;  the 
next  three  lengths  above  them  of  three,  the  next  three  above 
them  of  four,  and  so  of  five,  and  six,  and  seven,  to  the  very  top  : 
by  which  means  your  rod  and  tackle  will  in  a  manner  be  taper 
from  your  very  hand  to  your  hook  ;  your  line  will  fall  much 
better  and  straighter,  and  cast  your  fly  to  any  certain  place,  to 
which  the  hand  and  eye  shall  direct  it,  with  less  weight  and  vio- 
lence, that  would  otherwise  circle  the  water,  and  fright  away  the 
fish. 

*  Many  good  rods  have  been  ruined  by  not  being  properly  cared  for 
d^iring  the  winter;  and  a  room  heated  by  stove  or  fnrnace,  so  common  in 
this  country,  is  a  veiy  bad  place  to  lay  them  up  in ;  heat  being  more  hurt- 
ftd  even  than  damp,  warping  the  wood  and  starting  the  ferules.  -Jtm,  JBd. 
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In  casting  your  line,*  do  it  always  before  you,  and  so  that 
your  fly  may  first  fall  upon  the  water,  and  as  little  of  your  line 
with  it  as  possible ;  though  if  the  wind  be  stiff,  you  will  then  of 
necessity  be  compelled  to  dniwn  a  good  part  of  your  line  to  keep 
your  fly  in  the  water :  and  in  casting  your  fly,  you  must  aim  at 

*  Th«  management  of  the  rod  in  casting  the  line,  cannot  be  taught  bj 
book,  though  every  writer  on  angling  has  attempted  it,  Theophilus  South, 
who  illustrates  his  rules  by  diagrams,  perhaps  more  successfully  than 
any  other :  but  even  his  directions  are  scarcely  comprehensible  except  by 
the  practised  angler.  The  better  plan  is  to  confess  your  ignorance  to  some 
expert  friend,  and  ask  him  to  teach  you  at  the  stream  aide.  The  thiqg  to 
be  aimed  at  is,  a  proper  propulsion  of  your  line  by  the  spring  of  your  rod* 
•o  that  only  the  flies  will  fall  lightly  on  the  water  where  you  wish  to  hare 
them.  To  do  this,  begin  with  a  short  line  and  a  single,  rather  heavy,  fly. 
Manage  the  rod  by  grasping  it  firmly  a  little  above  the  reel,  and  giving  it 
motion  not  by  exerting  the  whole  arm,  but  the  hand  and  wrist  oniy.  For 
the  first  cast,  hold  the  fly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand ; 
turn  the  point  of  your  rod  to  the  right,  and  then,  as  you  let  loose  the  Ay, 
by  the  spring  of  the  rod  let  the  line  be  thrown  out  to  its/u//  length  be- 
hind you  (if  you  do  not,  your  fly  will  be  snapped  00"  like  the  crack  of  a 
whip)  ;  by  a  like  motion  forward,  spring  the  line  in  the  direction  you  wish 
the  fly  to  fall,  checking  its  descent  in  time  to  prevent  any  of  the  line 
striking  the  water  with  the  fly.  Then  play  the  fly  with  a  gentle  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  hand  across  the  current,  if  the  water  be  swift,  or  in 
such  directions  as  circumstances  may  determine,  if  it  be  still.  When  an- 
other cast  is  to  be  made  (and  fly-fishing  requires  industry),  draw  the  Une 
a  little  towards  you  so  as  to  bend  your  tip,  then  spring  it  backward  from 
such  resistance,  and  repeat  the  operation  as  before.  Remember  that  eosf- 
ing  the  fly,  is  not  whipping  it,  though  that  term  is  sometimes  inappropri- 
ately used ;  and  that  the  more  of  your  arm  you  use,  the  more  clumsy  yon 
will  be.  It  is  of  course  easier  to  make  a  cast  with  the  wind  at  your  back ; 
but  as  that  cannot  always  be,  practice  must  teach  you  how  to  manoeuvre  to 
overcome  its  resistance ;  the  main  thing  to  be  learned  is  so  to  spring 
your  rod  by  the  wrist  only,  as  to  give  it  the  due  movement  at  the  tip. 

When  two  flies  are  used,  the  lower  (or  tail,  or  end,  or  stretcher)  fly 
should  be  the  heaviest  and  winged  (though  a  large  hackle  may  be  used)  ; 
the  dropper  should  be  looped  on  the  bottom  line  at  about  their  feet  or  so 
from  the  stretcher,  or  a  gut  of  such  length  as  that  it  will  play  on  the  water. 
The  upper  fly  is  to  be  watched,  leaving  the  tail  fly  to  follow.  If  another 
fly  be  added,  its  gut  should,  of  course,  be  proportionately  longer ;  but  two 
flies  are  generally  quite  enough,  if  well  managed.  Palmers  are  used 
mostly  as  drop  flies ;  and  the  droppers  should  be  light.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  bottom-line  of  due  proportions.  (See  note  to  p.  261.)— 
Jim,  Ed, 
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die  further  or  nearer  bank  as  the  wind  serves  your  turn ;  which 
a]so  will  be  with  and  against  you  on  the  same  side,  several  times 
in  an  hour,  as  the  river  winds  in  its  course,  and  you  will  be 
forced  to  angle  up  and  down  by  turns  accordingly ;  but  are  to 
endeavor,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  have  the  wind  evermore  on 
your  back  :  and  always  be  sure  to  stand  as  far  off  the  bank  as 
your  length  will  give  you  leave,  when  you  throw  to  the  contrary 
side  ;  though  when  the  wind  will  not  permit  you  so  to  do,  and 
that  you  are  constrained  to  angle  on  the  same  side  whereon  you 
stand,  you  must  then  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and 
cast  your  fly  at  the  utmost  length  of  your  rod  and  line,  up  or 
down  the  river,  as  the  gale  serves. 

It  only  remains,  touching  your  line,  to  inquire  whether  your 
two  hairs,  next  to  the  hook,  are  better  twisted  or  open  ;*  and  for 

*  This  18  clearly  a  slip  of  the  pen ;  he  means  "  better  twiated  than 
open."  The  inconveniences  here  spoken  of  as  attending  the  use  of  hair- 
enooda  (or  snelis,  as  the  American  angler  calls  the  short  line  on  which  the 
hook  is  bent)»  are  now  generally  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  silk- worm 
gat.  Saunders,  in  his  Complete  FiBkemian,  1724,  is  the  first  to  make 
mention  of  thid  material,  now  so  essential  to  the  angler's  outfit.  The 
passage,  which  occurs  p.  91-2,  is  so  interesting  that  I  transcribe  it :  "  The 
StoiMM  and  the  MUaneUy  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  mountainous 
parts  of  Italy,  are  esteemed  the  greatest  artists  at  trout  fishing,  perhaps  in 
the  world ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  many  fine 
trout  rivers  which  they  have  among  the  Mpt^  and  falling  from  these  moun- 
tains either  into  the  Po  on  the  Mouthy  the  Bkine  on  the  north,  or  the 
Rhone  on  the  west  sides  of  that  country.  These,  they  tell  us,  make  a  fine 
and  exceeding*  strong  hair  or  line,  resembling  a  single  hair,  which  is  drawn 
.from  the  bowels  of  the  silk-worms,  the  glutinous  substance  of  which  ii 
such,  that  like  the  cat's  gut  which  makes  strings  for  the  viol  and  violin,  of 
an  unaccountable  strength,  so  this  will  be  so  strong,  as  nothing  of  so  small 
a  sise  can  equal  it  in  nature ;  for  it  is  rather  smaller  than  the  single  hair 
ordinarily  used  in  fishing,  and  strong  as  the  catgut  itself ;  so  that  with 
these  lines,  they  secure  the  strongest  fish  in  those  rivers  where  they  have 
some  trouts  veiy  large,  as  well  as  other  fish.  I  have  seen  an  imitation  of 
these  worm-gut  lines  in  England^  and  indifferent  strong  too,  but  not  like 
those  I  have  mentioned,  in  Italy  ;  yet  these  will  hold  a  fish  of  a  good  size 
too,  if  she  be  not  too  riolent,  and  does  not  nimbly  harness  herself  among 
weeds  and  roots  of  trees,  where  she  cannot  be  pulled  out." 

The  silk-worm  gut  is  brought  to  us  from  Spain,  Italy,  or  China  (for  a 
fall  description,  see  Blaine^t  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sporta) ;  some  ex- 
pariments  in  its  manoftetare  have  been  made  in  New  Jersey,  but  not  with 
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that,  I  should  declare  that  I  think  the  open  way  the  better,  be- 
cause it  makes  less  show  in  the  water,  but  that  I  have  fi>und  an 
inconvenience,  or  two,  or  three,  that  have  made  me  almost  wearf 
of  that  way  ;  of  which  one  is,  that  without  dispute  they  are  not 
so  strong  open  as  twisted ;  another,  that  they  are  not  easUy  to  be 
Aotened  of  so  exact  an  equal  length  in  the  arming,  that  the  <Hie 
will  not  cause  the  other  to  bag,  by  which  means  a  man  has  but 
one  hair  upon  the  matter  to  trust  to ;  and  the  last  is,  that  these 
loose  flying  hairs  are  not  only  more  apt  to  catch  upon  every  twig 
or  bent  they  meet  with,  but  moreover  the  hook,  in  falling  upcm 
the  water,  will  very  often  rebound,  and  fly  back  betwixt  the 
hairs,  and  there  stick,  which,  in  a  rough  water  especially,  is  not 
presently  to  be  discerned  by  the  angler,  so  as  the  point  of  the 
hook  shall  stand  reversed ;  by  which  means  your  fly  swims 
backward,  makes  a  much  greater  circle  in  the  water,  and,  till 
taken  home  to  you  and  set  right,  will  never  raise  any  fish  ;  or  if 
it  should,  I  am  sure,  but  by  a  very  extraordinary  chance,  can 
hit  none. 

Having  done  with  both  these  ways  of  fishing  at  the  top,  the 
length  of  your  rod,  and  line  and  all,  I  am  next  to  teach  you  how 

desirable  sacceti.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to  its  thickneasy  into 
salmon  gut  and  trout  gut.  The  salmon  gut,  when  best,  is  os  thick  as  a 
large  pin,  and  (the  part  fit  for  use)  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The 
trout  gut  is  of  the  thickness  of  sewing  silk,  and  finer,  and  from  nine  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long.  The  salmon  gut  should  be  used  in  oar  lake 
fishing.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  gut,  and,  after  a 
bank  is  purchased,  it  is  far  better  to  reject  whatever  strands  show  any 
deficiency,  than  to  run  risk  of  greater  loss  and  vexation.  Gut,  to  be  good, 
should  be  round  and  smooth,  and  hard.  The  best  test  is  to  draw  it  through 
the  teeth,  and  then  try  its  strength  by  the  pocket  weighing  machiiie 
which  every  well-furnished  angler  carries  about  bim.  Gut  ehoold  be 
thoroughly  wet,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  bend  it  into  a  knot,  as  more 
fish  are  lost  firom  the  gut  cutting  U$elf,  which  it  will  do  if  such  precantioo 
is  not  used,  than  from  its  breaking.  The  same  care  should  be  had,  on 
coming  to  the  water  side,  before  a  cast  is  made.  Not  only  the  snood, 
but  the  bottom  line  {JSmerieanice^  leader)  should  be  of  gut,  from  six  to 
nine  feet  of  which  are  sufficient.  Gut  is  apt  to  fray,  which  may  be  par- 
tially prevented  by  waxing  it. 

The  Manilla  grass  was,  and  is  sometimes  now  used  in  place  of  gat,  bat 
it  is  not  trastworthy,  being  too  liable  to  rot,  especially  in  fresh  watorw-^ 
Jsi.  JE». 
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to  make  a  fly ;  and  afterwards,  of  what  dubbing  you  are  to  make 
the  several  flies  1  shall  hereafler  name  to  you. 

In  making  a  fly,  then,  which  is  not  a  hackle  or  palmer-fly*  (for 
of  those,  and  their  several  kinds,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
every  month  in  the  year),  you  are  first  to  hold  your  hook  fast 
betwixt  the  fore*finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  with  the 
back  of  the  shank  upwards,  and  the  point  towards  your  finger's 
end  ;  and  then  take  a  strong  small  silk,  of  the  color  of  the  fly 
you  intend  to  make,  wax  it  well  with  wax  of  the  same  color  too 
(to  which  end  you  are  always,  by  the  way,  to  have  wax  of  all 
colors  about  you),  and  draw  it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb  to 
the  head  of  the  shank,  and  then  whip  it  twice  or  thrice  about  the 
bare  hook,  which  you  must  know  is  done,  both  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, and  also  that  the  shank  of  the  hook  may  not  cut  the  hairs 
of  your  towght,*  which  sometimes  it  will  otherwise  do :  whichi 
beiog  done,  take  your  line  and  draw  it  likewise  betwixt  your  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  holding  the  hook  so  fast,  as  only  to  sufler  it  to 
pass  by,  until  you  have  the  knot  of  your  towght  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  shank  of  your  hook,  on  the  inside  of  it ;  then  whip 
your  silk  twice  or  thrice  about  both  hook  and  line,  as  hard  as  the 
strength  of  the  silk  will  permit ;  which,  being  done,  strip  the 
feather  for  the  wings  proportionable  to  the  bigness  of  your  fly, 
placing  that  side  downwards,  which  grew  uppermost  before,  upon 
the  back  of  the  hook,  leaving  so  much  only  as  to  serve  for  the 
length  of  the  wing  of  the  point  of  the  plume,  lying  reversed  from 
the  end  of  the  shank  upwards ;  then  whip  your  silk  twice  or 
thrice  about  the  rcx)t-end  of  the  feather,  hook,  and  towght ;  which 
being  done,  clip  ofl*  the  root  end  of  the  feather  close  by  the  arm- 
ing, and  then  whip  the  silk  fast  and  firm  about  the  hook  and 
towght,  until  you  come  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  but  not  further, 
88  you  do  at  London,  and  so  make  a  v€ry  unhandsome,  and, 
in  plain  English,  a  very  unnatural  and  shapeless  fly  ;  which, 

*  Towght  was  probably  a  provincial  word  tot  the  snood,  snell,  or  hook- 
line,  aa  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it,  except  in  Cotton.  It  is  evidently 
from  the  verb  to  tow  (Saxon,  ttogan,  German  Ziehen^  French  tomr),  or 
draw  along,  and  signifies,  that  which  u  drawn.  Taut  or  tight»  is  proba- 
bly the  same  word  used  adjectively.— ^flin.  Ed. 
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being  done,  cut  away  the  end  of  your  towght,  and  fasten  it,  and 
then  take  your  dubbing,  which  is  to  make  the  body  of  your  fly, 
as  much  as  you  think  convenient,  and  holding  it  lightly  with 
your  hook  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  take 
your  silk  with  the  right,  and  twisting  it  betwixt  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  that  hand,  the  dubbing  will  spin  itself  about  the  silk, 
which,  when  it  has  done,  whip  it  about  the  armed  hook  back- 
ward,  till  you  come  to  the  setting  on  of  the  wings ;  and  then  take 
the  feather  for  the  wings,  and  divide  it  equally  into  two  parts, 
and  turn  them  back  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook,  the  one  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other  of  the  shank,  holding  them 
fast  in  that  posture  betwixt  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left 
hand ;  which  done,  warp  them  so  down  as  to  stand,  and  slope  to- 
wards the  bend  of  the  hook ;  and  having  warped  up  to  the  end 
of  the  shank,  hold  the  fly  fast  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left  hand,  and  then  take  the  silk  betwixt  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  your  right  hand,  and  where  the  warping  ends,  pinch  or 
nip  it  with  your  thumb-nail  against  your  finger,  and  strip  away 
the  remainder  of  your  dubbing  from  the  silk,  and  then  with  the 
bare  silk  whip  it  once  or  twice  about,  make  the  wings  to  stand  in 
due  order,  fasten,  and  cut  it  off;  after  which,  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  raise  up  the  dubbing  gently  from  the  warp,  twitch  off  the 
superfluous  hairs  of  your  dubbing,  leave  the  wings  of  an  equal 
length, — your  fly  will  never  else  swim  true, — and  the  work  is 
done.*     And  this  way  of  making  a  fly,  which  is  certainly  the 


*  These  directions  are  mainly  the  same  with  those  given  by  the  best 
later  works  on  the  subject ;  though  every  artist  varies  more  or  less  in  the 
details.  Every  angler,  who  has  the  time  or  any  mechanical  skill,  should 
learn  to  make  his  own  flies;  one  who  has  neither,  must  be  content  to 
buy  what  his  judgment  approves  as  g^ood,  or  order  his  flies  made  by  a  good 
hand ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scorn  with  which  some  writers  afiect  for 
flies  from  the  tackle  shops,  there  is  not  one  amateur  in  a  hundred  who  can 
make  for  himself  half  as  good  as  a  skilful  manufacturer  will  supply  him 
with,  if  he  know  how  to  choose  them. 

I  subjoin  another  set  of  plain  directions,  according  to  which  a  very  skil- 
ful brother  of  the  angle  renders  himself  independent  of  all  foreign  aid : 
*'  Having  prepared  your  materials,  place  them  before  you,  and  decide  upon 
the  fly  to  be  made.  Straighten  the  gut,  if  crooked,  with  a  piece  of  India 
rubber.    Select  a  thread  of  silk  of  the  appropriate  color,  and  wax  it  with 
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best  of  all  other,  was  taught  me  by  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one  Cap- 
tain  Henry  Jackson,  a  near  neighbor,  an  admirable  fly-angler, 
by  many  degrees  the  best  fly-maker  that  ever  I  yet  met  with. 
And  now  that  I  have  told  you  how  a  fly  is  to  be  made,  you  shall 
presently  see  me  make  one,  with  which  you  may  peradventure 
take  a  trout  this  morning,  notwithstanding  the  unlikeliness  of  the 
day  ;  for  it  is  now  nine  of  the  clock,  and  fish  will  begin  to  rise^ 
if  they  will  rise  to-day :  I  will  walk  along  by  you,  and  look  on  ; 
and  afler  dinner  I  will  proceed  in  my  lecture  of  fly-fishing. 

ViAT.  I  confess  I  long  to  be  at  the  river :  and  yet  I  could  sit 
here  all  day  to  hear  you ;  but  some  of  the  one,  and  some  of  the 
other,  will  do  well :  and  I  have  a  mighty  ambition  to  take  a  trout 
in  your  river  Dove. 

Pisc.  I  warrant  you  shall :  I  would  not  for  more  than  I  will 
speak  of  but  you  should,  seeing  I  have  so  extolled  my  river  to 
you  :  nay,  I  will  keep  you  here  a  month,  but  you  shall  have  one 
day  of  sport  before  you  go. 

shoe-maker's  wax.  Take,  then,  the  hook  in  your  left  hand,  the  shank 
pointing  towards  the  right ;  having  made  a  few  turns  of  the  silk  round  the 
hook,  lay  on  the  gut,  and  bind  it  fast,  winding  it  towards  your  left  hand ; 
then  lay  on  the  dubbing,  the  hackle  and  gilt  (if  needed),  taJcing  a  separate 
tarn  round  each  to  fasten  their  ends.  You  have  now  the  hook  fastened  to 
the  gut,  and  the  materials  for  a  fly  fastened  to  the  tail  end  of  the  fly  that 
is  to  be,  but  not  yet  wound ;  then  carefully  wind  the  worsted  (or  mo- 
hair, which  is  better,  as  the  worsted  becomes  swollen  and  heavy  with 
wet),  and  fasten  it  at  the  head  of  the  fly ;  wind  the  gilt  and  fasten  it  in  the 
same  way ;  wind  the  hackle  between  the  turns  of  the  gilt,  and  fasten  it  by 
taking  a  turn  of  the  silk  about  the  hook.  Then  take  the  feathers  designed 
for  the  wings,  and  put  on  the  left  first,  making  a  turn  with  the  silk  to 
hold  it  on ;  put  on  the  right  wing  in  the  same  way.  Having  made  a  turn 
or  two  to  hold  it,  carefully  bring  the  left  wing  forward,  and  pass  the  silk 
around  the  hook  behind  and  under  the  wing ;  do  the  same  with  the  right 
wing.  Then  nicely  tie  the  fly  at  the  head.  Lay  the  silk  across  the  head 
of  the  fly,  leaving  several  inches  slack,  and,  taking  up  the  slack,  wind  it 
twice  around  the  head  of  the  fly,  pulling  the  gut  through  so  as  to  draw  the 
silk  up  ;  then,  holding  the  end  of  the  silk,  draw  up  the  slack  tight,  and 
the  fly  is  tied.  Trim  it,  and  the  fly  is  ready  for  use."  My  friend  adds : 
**  It  is  doubtful  if  one  can  dress  a  fly  properly  from  written  directions, 
bat  when  once  the  process  has  been  seen,  it  will  not  be  easily  forgot- 
ten.'' This  aidvantage  Viator  enjoyed,  as  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter.— 
JSm.  Ed, 
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YuT.  You  will  jfind  me,  I  doubt,  too  tractable  that  way ;  for 
in  good  earnest,  if  business  would  give  me  leave,  and  that  it 
were  fit,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  with  you  for  ever. 

Pisc.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  that  kind  expression :  and  now  let 
me  look  out  my  tilings  to  make  this  fly. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PiscATOR.  Boy,  come,  give  me  my  dubbing-bag  here  presently ; 
and  now,  Sir,  since  I  find  you  so  honest  a  man,  1  will  make  no 
scruple  to  lay  open  my  treasure  before  you. 

ViAT.  Did  ever  any  one  see  the  like !  what  a  heap  of  trum- 
pery  is  here !  certainly  never  an  angler  in  Europe  has  his  shop 
half  so  well  furnished  as  you  have.* 

*  Ronald  curtly  says  of  the  materials  for  fly-making :  *'  The  dubbing- 
bag  should  contain  everything  in  the  world.'*  Gay,  in  his  Rural  8pori$, 
is  more  poetically  explicit : 

"  To  (nme  the  little  animal,  provide 
All  the  £^y  hues  that  wait  on  female  pride ; 
Let  nature  guide  thee.    Sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require  ; 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fidl. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 
E^ch  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  ihe  growing  insect  proper  wings : 
Silks  of  all  colors  must  tbeir  aid  impart, 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art." 

Bowlker's  list  is  as  follows :  **  The  fur  of  seals,  moles,  and  water-rats ; 
black,  blue,  purple,  white,  and  violet  goat's  hair,  commonly  called  mohair ; 
camlets  of  every  color ;  furs  from  the  neck  and  ears  of  hares ;  also,  backle 
feathers  frtmi  the  neck  and  ears  of  cocks,  red,  dun,  yellowish,  white,  and 
black.  For  the  wings  of  flies,  feathers  from  the  neck,  breast,  and  wings 
of  the  wild  mallard,  partridge,  and  pheasant ;  also  the  wings  of  the  black- 
bird, brown  hen,  starUng,  jay,  land-rail,  swallow,  thrush,  field-fare,  and 
water-coot;  with  peacock's  and  ostrich's  herl.  Provide,  also,  marking- 
silk  of  all  colors ;  gold  and  silver  platted  wire  or  twist,  a  sharp  knife, 
hooks  of  every  size,  a  needle,  and  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors." 

Monkey's  fur,  because  of  its  resistance  of  water,  should  have  been  added 
to  the  above  list,  and  that  of  the  green  Demerara  monkey  is  particularly 
prized.  The  dubbing  (the  body  of  the  fly)  should  never,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  avoid  it,  be  made  of  wool,  whioh  becomes  heavy  when  wet,  bat  of 
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Pi9c.  You,  perha|>s,  may  think  now,  that  I  rake  together  this 
trumpery,  as  you  call  it,  for  show  only  ;  to  the  end  that  such  as 
see  it,  which  are  not  many  I  assure  you,  may  think  me  a  great 
master  in  the  art  of  angling :  hut,  let  me  tell  you,  here  are  some 
colors,  as  contemptible  as  they  seem  here,  that  are  very  hard  to 
be  got ;  and  scarce  any  one  of  them  which,  if  it  should  be  lost, 
I  should  not  miss,  and  be  concerned  about  the  loss  of  it  too,  once 

mohair,  which  resists  the  water  and  preserves  its  color.  "  A  rich  daa  dab- 
bing may  be  procured  by  combing,  with  a  fine-toothed  comb,  the  back  of  a 
lead-colored  grey-hound.  Hog's  fur,  which  grows  between  the  roots  of  the 
bristles,  dyed  of  various  colors,  bear*s  fur,  fox's  fur,  fur  got  off  the  belly 
of  a  hedge-hog,  the  light  yellow  fur  from  the  martin's  neck,  are  all  useful 
as  dubbing.  Dubbings  of  various  hues  and  of  excellent  quality,  resisting 
the  water  well,  and  not  losing  their  color  when  in  it,  are  to  be  found  in 
tan-yards  among  the  hairs  that  fall  off  the  skins,  and  likewise  among  pieces 
of  plaster  that  are  stripped  from  old  walls  or  ceilings.  Lime  not  only 
changes  the  original  color  of  hair,  but  adds  to  its  capability  of  withstand- 
ing water.  The  brighter  and  finer  the  gold  or  silver  twist,  used  in  ribbing 
flies,  the  better.  The  scarcest  and  best  hackles  are  duns  of  all  shades, 
particularly  those  which  have  the  clearest  different  shades  of  blue ;  fur- 
nace-hackles, of  a  red  color,  with  a  black  streak  along  the  stem  up  the 
middle  of  the  feather ;  red  hackles,  light  and  dark  ginger,  black  and  griz* 
zled  hackles.  Hackles  are  got  in  the  greatest  perfection  from  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  necks  of  full-grown  cocks,  where  they  grow  from  half 
an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  When  dun  hackles  cannot  be  procured  from 
cocks,  you  must  use  those  from  dun  hens ;  but  they  are,  from  the  softness 
of  their  fibre,  less  capable  of  resisting  water  so  well  as  those  from  the 
male  bird  The  best  time  for  plucking  dun  birds  is  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, for,  as  Mr.  Bainbridge  observes,  '  the  feathers  are  then  perfect,  and 
free  from  that  disagreeable  matter  which  at  other  times  is  generally  found 
in  the  pen-part  of  the  feather.'  Dun  hackles,  when  plucked  in  March,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat,  assume  a  fine  yellow  tinge,  and 
become  that  useful  feather  called  the  yeUow  dun.  Excellent  hackles  may 
be  got  from  off  the  back  of  the  grouse,  the  tail  of  the  common  wren,  the 
breast  and  back  of  the  partridge,  the  outside  part,  nearest  the  body,  of  the 
golden  plover's  wing,  the  inside  of  the  snipe's  wing,*'  &c. — Shipley  and 
FUzgibion.  In  a  word,  the  fly-maker  will  seize  upon  everything  that  may 
by  any  possibility  be  of  use.  The  angler  should  be  provided  with  two 
pocket-books,  the  one  for  his  flies,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  parchment, 
with  pieces  of  cork  at  the  comers  to  keep  them  wide  enough  apart  to  pre- 
Tent  the  flies  being  bruised ;  the  other,  so  arranged  as  to  contain  the  mate- 
rials for  fly-making  in  different  divisions.  These  books  should  be  tHtehed 
not  giued  together,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  they  will  be  ruined  by  beiqg 
watted.    They  can  be  bought  at  the  tackle-ehops.— «te.  Ed, 
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in  the  year.  But  look  you,  Sir,  amongst  all  these  I  will  choose 
out  of  these  two  colors  only,  of  which,  this  is  bear's  hair,  this 
darker,  no  great  matter  what ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  killed  a 
great  deal  of  fish  with  it ;  and  with  one  or  both  of  these  you 
shall  take  trout  or  grayling  this  very  day,  notwithstanding  all 
disadvantages,  or  my  art  shall  fail  me. 

ViAT.  You  promise  comfortably,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  believe  everything  you  say  ;  but  I  wish  the  fly  were 
made,  that  we  were  at  it. 

Pisc.  That  will  not  be  long  in  doing :  and  pray  observe  then. 
You  see  first  how  I  hold  my  hook,  and  thus  I  begin.  Look  you, 
here  are  my  first  two  or  three  whips  about  the  bare  hook  ;  thus  I 
join  hook  and  line  ;  thus  1  put  on  my  wings ;  thus  I  twirl  and 
lap  on  my  dubbing ;  thus  I  work  it  up  towards  the  head  ;  thus  I 
part  my  wings ;  thus  I  nip  my  superfluous  dubbing  from  my 
silk ;  thus  fasten  ;  thus  trim  and  adjust  my  fly ;  and  there's  a 
fly  made ;  and  now  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

ViAT.  In  earnest,  admirably  well,  and  it  perfectly  resembles  a 
fly ;  but  we  about  London  make  the  bodies  of  our  flies  both 
much  bigger  and  longer,  so  long  as  even  almost  to  the  very  beard 
of  the  hook. 

Pisc.  I  know  it  very  well,  and  had  one  of  those  flies  given  roe 
by  an  honest  gentleman,  who  came  with  my  father  Walton  to 
give  me  a  visit ;  which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hung  in  my  par- 
lor window  to  laugh  at :  but,  Sir,  you  know  the  proverb,  "  They 
who  go  to  Rome,  must  do  as  they  at  Rome  do ;"  and  believe  me 
you  must  here  make  your  flies  afler  this  fashion,  or  you  will  take 
no  fish.  Come,  I  will  look  you  out  a  line,  and  you  shall  put  it 
on,  and  try  it.  There,  Sir,  now  I  think  you  are  fitted ;  and  now 
beyond  the  further  end  of  the  walk  you  shall  begin ;  I  see  at 
that  bend  of  the  water  above,  the  air  crisps  the  water  a  little  ; 
knit  your  line  first  here,  and  then  go  up  thither,  and  see  what 
you  can  do. 

YiAT.  Did  you  see  that,  Sir  1 

Pisc.  Yes,  I  saw  the  fish,  and  he  saw  you  too,  which  made  him 
turn  short :  you  must  fish  further  off,  if  you  intend  to  have  any 
sport  here ;  this  is  no  New. River,  let  me  tell  you.  That  was  a 
good  trout,  believe  me  ;  did  you  touch  him  ? 
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ViAT.  No,  I  would  I  had  ;  we  would  not  have  parted  so.  Look 
you,  there  was  another  ;  this  is  an  excellent  fly. 

Pisc.  That  fly,  I  am  sure,  would  kill  fish,  if  the  day  were 
right ;  but  they  only  chew  at  it,  I  see,  and  will  not  take  it.* 
Come,  Sir,  let  us  return  back  to  the  flshing.house ;  this  still 
water,  I  see,  will  not  do  our  business  to-day  :  you  shall  now,  if 
you  please,  make  a  fly  yourself,  and  try  what  you  can  do  in  the 
streams  with  that ;  and  I  know  a  trout  taken  with  a  fly  of  your 
own  making,  will  please  you  better  than  twenty  with  one  of 
mine.  Give  me  that  bag  again.  Sirrah  :  look  you.  Sir,  here  is  a 
hook,  towght,  silk,  and  a  feather  for  the  wings ;  be  doing  with 
those,  and  I  will  look  you  out  a  dubbing  that  I  think  will  do. 

ViAT.  This  is  a  very  little  hook. 

Pisc.  That  may  serve  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  for  a  very  little 
fly,  and  you  must  make  your  wings  accordingly  ;  for  as  the  case 
stands,  it  must  be  a  little  fly,  and  a  very  little  one  too,  that  must 
do  your  business.  Well  said  !  believe  me  you  shift  your  fingers 
very  handsomely  ;  I  doubt  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  teach  my 
master.     So  here's  your  dubbing  now. 

ViAT.  This  dubbing  is  very  black. 

Pisc.  It  appears  so  in  hand  ;  but  step  to  the  door  and  hold  it 
up  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  sun,  and  it  will  appear  a  shining 
red  :  let  me  tell  you,  never  a  man  in  England  can  discern  the 
true  color  of  a  dubbing  any  way  but  that,  and  therefore  choose 
always  to  make  your  flies  on  such  a  bright  sunshine  day  as  this, 
which  also  you  may  the  better  do,  because  it  is  worth  nothing  to 
fish  in  :  here,  put  it  on,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  body  of  your 
fly  as  slender  as  you  can.  Very  good  !  Upon  my  word  you 
have  made  a  marvellous  handsome  fly. 

ViAT.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  is  the  first  that  ever  I 
made  of  this  kind  in  my  life. 

Pisc.  Away,  away !  you  are  a  doctor  at  it :  but  I  will  not 
commend  you  too  much,  lest  I  make  you  proud.  Come,  put  it 
on,  and  you  shall  now  go  downward  to  some  streams  betwixt  the 

*  When  a  fish  is  thus  observed  to  play,  as  it  were,  with  the  fly,  I  think 
he  is  probably  doubtful  of  its  smell ;  and  I  have  often  succeeded  in  making 
them  bite  in  such  cases,  by  putting  a  cadis  bait,  or  other  insect  on  the  t^ 
book. — JRennie, 
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rocks  below  the  little  foot-bridge  you  see  there,  and  try  your  &r* 
tune.  Take  heed  of  slipping  into  the  water  as  you  follow  me 
under  this  rock :  so,  now  you  are  over,  and  now  throw  in.* 

ViAT.  This  is  a  tine  stream  indeed.  There's  one !  I  have 
him. 

Pisc.  And  a  precious  catch  you  have  of  him  ;  pull  him  out  ? 
I  see  you  have  a  tender  hand  :  this  is  a  diminutive  gentleman  ; 
e'en  throw  him  in  again,  and  let  him  grow  till  he  be  more  worthy 
your  anger. 

YiAT.  Pardon  me,  Sir ;  all's  fish  that  comes  to  tlie  hook  with 
me  now.     Another ! 

Pisc.  And  of  the  same  standing. 

ViAT.  I  see  I  shall  have  good  sport  now  ;  another !  and  a 
grayling.     Why  you  have  fish  here  at  will. 

Pisc.  Come,  come,  cross  the  bridge,  and  go  down  the  other 
side  lower,  where  you  will  find  finer  streams,  and  better  sport,  I 
hope,  than  this.  Look  you,  Sir,  here's  a  fine  stream  now  ;  you 
have  length  enough,  stand  a  little  further  off,  let  me  entreat  you, 
and  do  but  fish  this  stream  like  an  artist,  and  perifl venture  a 
good  fish  may  fall  to  your  share.  How  now !  what !  is  all 
gone? 

ViAT.  No,  1  but  touched  him  ;  but  that  was  a  fish  worth 
taking. 

Pisc.  Why  now,  let  me  tell  you,  you  lost  that  fish  by  your  own 
fault,  and  through  your  own  eagerness  and  haste  ;  for  you  are 
never  to  offer  to  strike  a  good  fish,  if  he  do  not  strike  himself,  till 
first  you  see  him  turn  his  head  after  he  has  taken  your  fiy,  and 
then  you  can  never  strain  your  tackle  in  the  striking,  if  you 
strike  with  any  manner  of  moderation. f    Come,  throw  in  once 

*  Mr.  Btgtter,  who  visited  the  spot  in  the  summer  of  1814,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  the  scenery,  and  who  went  step  by  step  over  the  ground 
which  is  the  scene  of  the  dialogue,  says,  that  *'  the  undeviating  accuracy 
of  the  delineation  is  very  striking ;  but  at  this  spot  an  alteration  was  made 
u  few  years  since  by  cutting  away  part  of  the  rock  and  removing  the 
bridge,  the  site  of  which  is  still  marked  by  fragments  of  stone." 

t  Every  candid  fly-fisher  will  confess,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten»  the 
trout  books  himself;  and  in  rough,  sometimes  in  smooth  though  dark 
water,  the  first  notice  you  have  of  his  spring  is  his  weight  on  the  line. 
Many  a  fish  is  lost  by  vain  attempts  at  striking,  which  compel  you  to  bring 

PART  II.  4 
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again,  and  fish  me  this  stream  by  inches  ;  for  I  assure  you  here 
are  very  good  fish ;  both  trout  and  grayling  lie  here  ;  and  at 
that  great  stone  on  the  other  side,  it  is  ten  to  one  a  good  trout 
gives  you  the  meeting. 

ViAT.  I  have  him  now,  but  he  is  gone  down  towards  the 
bottom  :  I  cannot  see  what  he  is,  yet  he  should  be  a  good  fish  by 
his  weight ;  but  he  makes  no  great  stir. 

Pisc.  Why  then,  by  what  you  say,  I  dare  venture  to  assure 
you  it  is  a  grayling,  who  is  one  of  the  deadest-hearted  fishes  io 
the  world,  and  the  bigger  he  is,  the  more  easily  taken.  Look 
you,  now  you  see  him  plain  ;  I  told  you  what  he  was :  bring 
hither  that  landing-net,  boy  :  and  now,  Sir,  he  is  your  own ; 
and  believe  me  a  good  one,  sixteen  inches  long  I  warrant  him : 
I  have  taken  none  such  this  year. 

ViAT.  I  never  saw  a  grayling  before  look  so  black. 

Pisc.  Did  you  not  1  why  then  let  me  tell  you,  that  you  never 
saw  one  before  in  right  season  :  for  then  a  grayling  is  very  black 
about  his  head,  gills,  and  .down  his  back,  and  has  his  belly  of  a 
dark  grey,  dappled  with  black  spots,  as  you  see  this  is ;  and  I 
am  apt  to  conclude,  that  from  thence  he  derives  his  name  of 

the  line  home  for  another  cast,  when  a  few  inches  more  play  would  hare 
done  the  business.  Cotton's  directions  are,  therefore,  excellent.  Better 
not  strike  at  all,  unless  you  are  sure,  and  then  strike  easily  by  a  turn  of 
the  wrist  alone.  In  fishing  far  and  fine«.  which  is  the  surest  way,  espe- 
cially in  clear,  still  waters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  fish,  and  you  must  be 
guided  by  the  disturbance  he  makes  of  the  surface.  After  he  has  risen, 
cast  your  fly  a  little  above  the  place  where  he  showed  himself,  as  a  trout 
almost  always  heads  up  stream,  and  his  spring  will  send  him  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  then  cast  in  different  directions  around  him.  If  he  be  large  enough 
to  give  you  trouble  (pleasant  trouble  !),  get  your  rod  in  a  perpendicular 
position  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  then  you  have  more  power  in  playing  him 
with  it.  Be  sure,  however,  never  to  $faek  your  line,  or  he  may  snap  it  and 
be  off;  neither  grasp  your  line  to  draw  him  by  it,  nor  attempt  to  basket 
him  while  you  are  standing  in  the  water ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently 
exhausted,  lead  him  to  a  shallow,  and  nab  him  so,  that  if  he  falls,  it  may 
not  be  into  the  water.  If  the  fish  be  small,  such  pains  are  unnecessary ; 
or  if  you  have  a  landing  net,  and  do  not  use  it  until  he  is  sufficiently  sub* 
'  dued,  you  may  secure  him  more  easily.  A  trout  may  also  be  more  readily 
killed  by  leading  him  doton  stream,  or,  if  there  be  no  current,  hither  and 
yonder,  as  so  the  water  will  rush  into  his  open  mouth  and  drown  him.— 
^fit.  'Ed. 
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umber.  Though  I  must  tell  you,  this  fish  is  past  his  prime, 
and  begins  to  decline,  and  was  in  better  season  at  Christmas 
than  he  is  now.  But  move  on,  for  it  grows  towards  dinner- 
time ;  and  there  is  a  very  great  and  fine  stream  below,  under 
that  rock,  that  fills  the  deepest  pond  in  all  the  river,  where 
you  are  almost  sure  of  a  good  fish. 

ViAT.  Let  him  come,  I'll  try  a  fall  with  him:  but  I  had 
thought,  that  the  grayling  had  been  always  in  season  with  the 
trout,  and  had  come  in  and  gone  out  with  him.* 

Pisc.  Oh  no !  assure  yourself  a  grayling  is  a  winter  fish  ;  but 
such  a  one  as  would  deceive  any  but  such  as  know  him  very 
well  indeed ;  for  his  flesh,  even  in  his  worst  season,  is  so  firm, 
and  will  so  easily  calver,  that  in  plain  truth  he  is  very  good  meat 
at  all  times  ;  but  in  his  perfect  season,  which,  by  the  way,  none 
but  an  over-grown  grayling  will  ever  be,  I  think  him  so  good 
a  fish,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  best  trout  that  ever  I  tasted 
in  my  life. 

ViAT.  Here's  another  skip-jack,  and  I  have  raised  five  or  six 
more  at  least  whilst  you  were  speaking.  Well,  go  thy  way, 
little  Dove :  thou  art  the  finest  river  that  ever  I  saw,  and  the 
fullest  of  fish.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  like  it  so  well,  that  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  troubled  with  me  once  a  year,  so  long  as  we  two 
live. 

Pisc.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not,  Sir :  but  were  you  once  here  a 
May  or  a  June,  if  good-  sport  would  tempt  you,  I  should  then 
expect  you  would  sometimes  see  me ;  for  you  would  then  say 
it  were  a  fine  river  indeed,  if  you  had  once  seen  the  sport  at 
the  height. 

ViAT.  Which  I  will  do,  if  I  live,  and  that  you  please  to  give 
me  leave.     There  was  one, — and  there  another. 

Pisc.  And  all  this  in  a  strange  river,  and  with  a  fly  of  your 
own  making !  why,  what  a  dangerous  man  are  you  ! 

ViAT.  Aye,  Sir,  but  who  taught  me  ?  and  as  Damcetas  says 
by  his  man  Dorus,  so  you  may  say  by  me, 


*  For  a  description  of  the  grayling,  see  the  notes  to  Chap.  VT.  of  the 
first  part,  in  the  text  of  which  Walton,  less  informed  than  Cotton,  difiers 
from  him  as  to  the  season  of  the  fish.— jfm.  Ed 
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•  •,•  tf  my  man  tueh praises  have. 

What  then  have  I,  thai  taught  the  kna»e7* 

But  what  have  we  got  here,  a  rock  springing  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  ?  this  is  one  of  the  oddest  sights  that  ever  I  saw. 
Pisc.  Why,  Sir,  from  that  pike,  that  you  see  standing  up  there 
•  '2V»  a  roek  *^*®^"'  ^^^  ^^^  rock,  this  Is  called  Pike-Pool,* 
m  the  fashion  of  ^^^  young  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  was  so  pleased 
a  spire-steeple,  with  it,  as  to  draw  it  in  landscape  in  hlack  and 
and  almost  <is  white,  in  a  blank  book  I  have  at  home,  as  he  has 
big.  It  stands  in  j^j^^  several  prospects  of  my  house  also,  which 
the  mtdst  of  the    ^  .  -  •  i      /•  l*     /•  j       -n 

river  Dove-  and  P  *  memorial  of  his  favor,  and  will 

not  far  from  Mr.  show  you,  when  we  come  up  to  dinner. 
Cotton's  house,  below  which  place  this  delicate  river  takes  a  swift  career 
betwixt  many  mighty  rocks,  much  higher  and  bigger  than  St.  PauTs 
Church  before  'twas  burnt.  And  this  Dove  being  opposed  by  one  of  the 
highest  of  them,  hcu  at  last  forced  itself  a  way  through  it ;  and,  after  a 
mile's  concealment,  appears  again  with  more  glory  and  beauty  than 
brfore  that  opposition,  running  through  the  most  pleasant  valleys  and 
most  fruitful  meadows  that  this  nation  can  justly  boast  cf, 

ViAT.  Has  young  master  Izaak  Walton  been  here  too  ? 

Pisc.  Yes,  marry  has  he,  Sir,  and  that  again  and  again  too, 
and  in  France  since,  and  at  Rome,  and  at  Venice,  and  I  can't 
tell  where  ;f  but  I  intend  to  ask  him  a  great  many  hard  questions 
so  soon  as  I  can  see  him,  which  will  be,  God  willing,  next  month. 
In  the  meantime.  Sir,  to  come  to  this  fine  stream  at  the  head  of 


*  From  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  i.,  which  reads, 

'*  For  if  my  man  must  praises  have. 
What  then  must  I,  that  keep  the  knave  ?^ 

t  Some  account  of  this  amiable  man»  who  inherited  his  father's  piety, 
and  a  measure  of  his  talents*  has  been  given  in  the  Bib.  Preface.  He  ac- 
companied his  uncle,  Bishop  Ken,  to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  the  great  Papal 
Jubilee,  1675,  from  which  journey,  according  to  the  text,  he  must  have 
returned  the  next  year.  His  skill  as  an  artist  was  considerable,  and  Bowles 
i^Life  of  Ken)  says  that  an  interesting  specimen  of  it  is  preserved  by  his 
relation  Dr.  Hawes,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  portrait  in  crayons  of  his 
venerable  father.  His  face,  as  we  see  it  in  a  portrait  among  the  additional 
plates  to  Pickering's  great  edition  of  Walton,  is  of  singular  beauty,  giving 
evidence  of  refinement  and  goodness.— .tfm.  iSJrf. 
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this  great  pool,  you  must  venture  over  these  slippery,  cobbling 
stones  :  believe  me,  Sir,  there  you  were  nimble,  or  else  you  had 
been  down ;  but  now  you  are  got  over,  look  to  yourself ;  for  on 
my  word,  if  a  fish  rise  here  he  is  like  to  be  such  a  one  as  will 
endanger  your  tackle.     How  now  ? 

ViAT.  I  think  you  have  such  command  here  over  the  fishes,  that 
you  can  raise  them  by  your  word,  as  they  say  conjurers  can  do 
spirits,  and  afterward  make  them  do  what  you  bid  them ;  fi>r 
here's  a  trout  has  taken  my  fiy :  I  had  rather  have  lost  a  crown. 
What  luck's  this  !  he  was  a  lovely  fish,  and  turned  up  a  side  like 
a  salmon ! 

Pisc.  O,  Sir,  this  is  a  war  where  you  sometimes  win,  and  must 
sometimes  expect  to  lose.  Never  concern  yourself  for  the  loss 
of  your  fly ;  for  ten  to  one  I  teach  you  to  make  a  better.  Who's 
that  calls  ? 

Seev.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  come  to  dinner  ? 

Pisc.  We  come.  You  hear,  Sir,  we  are  called ;  and  now 
take  your  choice,  whether  you  will  climb  this  steep  hill  before 
you,  from  the  top  of  which  you  will  go  directly  into  the  house, 
or  back  again  over  these  stepping-stones,  and  about  by  the  bridge. 

VuT.  Nay,  sure,  the  nearest  way  is  best ;  at  least  my  stomach 
tells  me  so  ;  and  I  am  now  so  well  acquainted  with  your  rocks, 
that  I  fear  them  not. 

Pisc.  Come,  then,  follow  me  ;  and  so  soon  as  we  have  dined, 
we  will  down  again  to  the  little  house,  where  I  will  begin  at  the 
place  I  lefl  off  about  fly-fishing,  and  read  you  another  lecture  ; 
for  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  upon  that  subject. 

ViAT.  The  more  the  better :  I  could  never  have  met  with  a 
more  obliging  master,  my  first  excepted ;  nor  such  sport  can  all 
the  rivers  about  London  ever  afford  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  pretty 
river. 

Pisc.  You  deserve  to  have  better,  both  because  I  see  you  are 
willing  to  take  pains,  and  for  liking  this  little  so  well ;  and  better 
I  hope  to  show  you  before  we  part. 
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CHAPTER  VIl. 

Viator.  Come,  Sir,  having  now  well  dined,  and  being  again 
set  in  your  little  house,  I  will  now  challenge  your  promise,  and 
entreat  you  to  proceed  in  your  instruction  for  fly-fishing ;  which, 
that  you  may  be  the  better  encouraged  to  do,  I  will  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  lost,  I  think,  one  syllable  of  what  you  have  told 
me ;  but  very  well  retain  all  your  directions  both  for  the  rod, 
line,  and  making  a  fly,  and  now  desire  an  account  of  the  flies 
themselves. 

Pisc.  Why,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  give  it  you,  and  shall  have  the 
whole  afternoon  to  do  it  in,  if  nobody  come  to  interrupt  us ;  for 
you  must  know,  besides  the  unfitness  of  the  day,  that  the  after- 
noons, so  early  in  March,  signify  very  little  to  angling  with  a  fly, 
though  with  a  minnow  or  a  worm  something  might,  I  confess,  be 
done. 

To  begin  then  where  I  lefl  off:  my  fatlier  Walton  tells  us  but 
of  twelve  artificial  flies  to  angle  with  at  the  top,  and  gives  their 
names ;  of  which  some  are  common  with  us  here ;  and  I  think  I 
guess  at  most  of  them  by  his  description,  and  I  believe  they  all 
breed  and  are  taken  in  our  rivers,  though  we  do  not  make  them 
either  of  the  same  dubbing  or  fashion.  And  it  may  be  in  the 
rivers  about  London,  which  I  presume  he  has  most  frequented, 
and  where  it  is  likely  he  has  done  most  execution,  there  is  not 
much  notice  taken  of  many  more :  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
several  others  here,  though  perhaps  I  may  reckon  some  of  his  by 
'  other  names  too ;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  make  you  amends  by  an 
addition  to  his  catalogue.  And  although  the  fore-named  great 
master  in  the  art  of  angling,  for  so  in  truth  he  is,  tells  you  that 
no  man  should  in  honesty  catch  a  trout  till  the  middle  of  March ; 
yet  I  hope  he  will  give  a  man  leave  sooner  to  take  a  graylings 
which,  as  I  told  you,  is  in  the  dead  months  in  his  best  season ; 
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and  do  assure  you,  which  I  remember  by  a  very  remarkable 
token,  I  did  once  take  upon  the  sixth  day  of  December  one,  and 
only  one,  of  the  biggest  graylings,  and  the  best  in  season,  that 
ever  I  yet  saw  or  tasted ;  and  do  usually  take  trouts  too,  and 
with  a  fly,  not  only  before  the  middle  of  this  month,  but  almost 
every  year  in  February,*  unless  it  be  a  very  ill  spring,  indeed ; 
and  have  sometimes  in  January,  so  early  as  New-year's-tidc,  and 
•in  frost  and  snow,  taken  grayling  in  a  warm  sun-shine  day  for 
an  hour  or  two  about  noon  ;  and  to  fish  for  him  with  a  grub  it  is 
then  the  best  time  of  all. 

I  shall  therefore  begin  ray  fly-fishing  with  that  month,f — though 

*  Chap,  vi,  of  the  first  part. 

t  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  anglers  of  our  day  are  divided  into  two 
schools,  which  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  routine  and  the 
non-imitation.  The  former  hold  that  the  trout  should  be  angled  for  only 
with  a  nice  imitation  of  the  natural  flies  in  season  at  the  time,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  flies  seen  oa  the  water,  or  found  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  are 
to  be  carefully  imitated.  To  this  school  belong  the  older  writers,  from 
Venables  down,  and  Taylor, Blaine, Hansard,  South,  Shipley,  and  Fitzgibbon, 
&.C.,  &.C.  The  non-imitation  school  (which  reckons  among  its  adherents 
Rennie,  Professor  Wilson,  Fisher,  of  the  Angler's  Souvenir,  &c.,  &c.), 
hold  that  no  fly  can  be  made  so  as  to  imitate  nature  well  enough  to  war- 
rant us  in  believing  that  the  fish  takes  it  for  the  natural  fly  ;  and,  there- 
fore, little  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  fly  upon  which  the  trout  are  feed- 
ing at  the  time.  "  The  fish,"  says  Professor  Rennie  {Alphabet  of  Angling)^ 
"  appear  to  seize  upon  an  artificial  fly,  because,  when  drawn  along  the 
water,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  living  insect,  whose  species  is  quite 
unimportant,  as  all  insects  are  equally  welcome.  The  aim  of  the  angler, 
accordingly,  ought  to  be  to  have  his  artificial  fly  calculated,  by  its  form 
end  colors,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  fish,  in  which  case  he  has  a  much 
greater  chance  of  success  than  by  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  imitate 
any  particular  species  of  fly."  Fisher  {Angler's  Souvenir)  remarks,  in 
the  same  strain  :  "  Wherever  fly-fishing  is  practised — in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Germany,  and  America — it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, from  experience,  that  the  best  flies  are  those  which  are  not  shaped 
professedly  in  imitation  of  any  particular  living  insect.  Red,  black,  and 
brown  hackles,  and  flies  of  the  bittern's,  mallard's,  partridge's,  woodcock's, 
grouse's,  bald-coot's,  martin's,  or  blue  hen's  feathers,  with  dubbing  of 
brown,  yellow,  or  orange,  occasionally  blended,  and  hackles,  red,  brown, 
or  black,  under  the  wings,  are  the  most  useful  flics  that  an  angler  can  use 
in  daylight,  on  any  stream,  all  the  year  through.  For  night-fishing  in 
lakes,  or  long  still  ponds,  no  fly  is  better  than  a  white  hackle.  The  direc- 
tions given  in  books  to  beat  the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  to  see 
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I  confess  rery  few  begin  so  soon,  and  that  such  as  are  so  food  of 
the  sport,  as  to  embrace  all  opportunities,  can  rarely  in  that 
month  find  a  day  fit  for  their  purpose, — and  tell  you,  that  upon 

what  kind  of  fly  is  in  the  water,  and  to  open  a  fi^'9  stomach  to  see  what 
kind  of  fly  the  fiA  haa  been  feeding  on,  are  not  deserving  the  least  atteiH 
tion.  The  angler  most  be  guided  in  his  selection  of  ffies  by  the  state  of 
the  water — whether  clear  or  dull,  smooth  or  mffied  by  a  breeze ;  and  also, 
by  the  itate  of  the  weather,  as  it  may  be  cloudy  or  bright.  When  the 
water  is  clear,  and  the  day  rather  bright,  small  flies  and  hackles  of  a  dark 
shade  are  most  likely  to  prove  successful,  if  teed  with  a  fine  line  and 
thrown  by  a  delicate  hand;  but  then  it  is  only  before  eight  ia  the  tDoming 
and  after  six  in  the  evening,  from  Jane  to  August,  that  the  fish  may  be 
expected  to  rise.  When  the  water,  in  such  weather,  is  raffled  by  a  iresh 
breeze,  larger  hackles  and  flies  of  the  same  color  may  be  used.  When  the 
water  is  clearing  after  rain,  a  red  hackle,  and  a  fly  with  a  body  of  orange* 
colored  mohair,  dappled  wings  of  a  mallard  or  pea-fowl's  feather,  with  a 
reddish  brown  hadcle  under  them,  are  hkcly  to  tempt  trout,  at  any  time 
of  day,  from  March  to  October.  The  old  doctrine  of  a  difierent  assort* 
ment  of  flies  for  each  month  in  the  year  is  now  deservedly  exploded,  for 
it  is  well  known  to  practical  anglers,  who  never  read  a  book  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  whose  judgment  is  not  biassed  by  groundteas  theories,  that  the 
same  flies  with  which  they  catch  most  fish  in  April  will  generally  do  them 
good  service  throughout  the  season.  The  names  given  to  artificial  flies 
are  for  the  most  part  arbitrary, and  afford  no  guide  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions) for  distinguishing  the  fly  meant.  Where  the  materials  for  dveasing 
a  dozen  of  flies  are  so  much  alike,  that  when  they  are  finished  there  is  so 
little  difference  in  appearance,  that  one  angler  wiU  give  them  one  name 
and  another  another,  it  ie  absard  to  affix  to  each  an  individual  appellation.** 

On  the  other  side  it  is  contended,  that  the  non-imitation  writers  them- 
selves admit,  as  experience  compels  them  to  do,  that  there  must  be  an 
adaptation  of  eolars  in  the  fly,  and  also  thai  certain  flies  will  not  be 
taken  at  some  seasons  which  are  freely  taken  at  others.  Nay,  that  though, 
when  the  fish  are  wantonly  playful  and  hungry,  they  may  rash  at  almost 
anything  like  an  insect,  when  the  water  is  clear,  the  day  bright,  and  the 
fish  coy,  the  angler  who  best  imitates  the  natural  fly  of  the  time,  and  casts 
it  with  skill,  '*  stands,**  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Blaine,  *^  proudly  con- 
spicuous among  his  fellows^" 

For  my  own  part  (in  common  with  roost  American  anglers),  I  lean  to 
the  non-imitation  theory,  but  would  not  carry  it  so  far  as  to  reject  all  the 
notions  of  the  doctrinairet.  The  trout  in  our  upland  streams  are  more 
plentiful,  and,  clearly,  less  sophisticated  than  those  with  whom  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  are  conversant.  In  a  virgin  stream  (such  an  one  as  an 
artificial  fly  has  never  been  caiit  upon,  which  the  American  fly-fisher  some- 
times meets  with),  the  trout,  if  fairly  on  the  feed,  will  take  anythiiij(  that 
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my  knowledge  these  flies  in  a  warm  sun,  for  an  hoar  or  two  in 
the  day,  are  certainly  taken. 

JANUABT. 

1.  A  red  brown,  with  wings  of  the  male  of  a  mallard  almost 
white :  the  dubbing  of  the  tail  of  a  black  long-coated  cur,  such 

is  ofibred  to  them.  I  bare,  from  mere  wantonness  of  experiment,  caught 
dozens  from  a  still  pool,  at  noon-day,  with  a  tohiie  miller  ;  and  have  rarely 
known  a  hackle,  adapted  to  the  water,  and  weather,  and  time  of  day,  to 
iail.  Hackles,  in  their  several  varieties,  are  the  mainstays  of  the  Ameri- 
can angler,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  winged  flies.  Thus,  in  the 
Long  Island  ponds  and  sea  fed  streams,  hackles  are  almost  exclusively  used 
early  in  the  season,  followed,  not  supplanted  by  the  far-famed  Professor, 
the  green  drake,  the  grey  drake,  and  the  camlets.  Indeed,  a  skilful  an- 
g^er,  well  acquainted  with  those  waters,  and  disposed  to  give  me  informa- 
tion, persisted  in  answering  to  all  my  questions  about  flies  in  their  seasons, 
*< hackle,  hackle,  hackle.*'  He  says:  "I  have  found  the  plain,  black 
hackle,  the  black  and  blue-bodied  hackle,  the  dark  red  hackle,  the  bright 
red  hackle,  the  yellow  hackle,  and  the  partridge  and  woodcock  hackles, 
decidedly  the  most  killing  flies  in  all  American  waters  at  all  seasons,  keep- 
ing this  in  mind,  that  the  later  the  season,  the  brighter  and  gaudier-bodied 
fly  maybe  used  successfully.  I  am  not  an  admirer  oi  fancy  flie$t  nor  have 
I  seen  them  take  many  or  large  fish  on  Long  Island.  On  the  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  New  York,  I  have  been  informed  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but 
that  peacock's  eyes,  drake  wings,  and  even  gaudy  macaws  kill  well ;  but 
were  I  fishing  for  a  wager,  I  would  stick  to  the  various  hackles,  unless  it 
were  for  salmon  or  sea  trout,  in  taking  which  I  believe  the  fancy  flies  pre- 
ferable." 

Another  skilful  brother  of  the  rod  says,  that  (the  present  year)  about 
the  first  of  April,  the  trout  on  Long  Island  would  take  freely  only  the  grey 
drake,  made  large  for  the  tail  and  smaller  for  the  drop ;  though  he  killed 
several  with  a  gnat  fly  of  brown  body  and  black  wings. 

Yet  another,  and  a  friend  on  whose  judgment  much  reliance  is  to  be 
placed,  writes  his  experience  of  the  inland  streams :  "  When  I  began  to 
fish,  I  bought  flies  according  to  the  season  in  which  the  seller  said  they 
were  good,  as  did  some  of  the  books ;  but  I  soon  found  that  nothing  could 
be  ascertained  in  this  way,  and  that  I  could  judge  of  a  fly  only  by  actual 
trial,  as  the  trout  are  very  capricious  in  their  taste.  By  observing  what 
fly  was  on  the  water,  or  by  putting  on  three  or  four  of  difierent  colors,  I 
could  decide  wnat  fly  was  to  their  taste,  and  keeping  that  fly  so  far  as  the 
wings  were  concerned,  I  could  change  the  body  of  the  fly  according  to 
circumstances.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  book  knowledge  will  help  an 
•Dgler  in  this  country  very  little,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  seasons 

PART  U.  4* 
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as  they  commonly  make  muffs  of:  for  the  hair  on  the  tail  of  such 
a  dog  dyes  and  turns  to  a  red  brown,  but  the  hair  of  a  smooth- 
coated  dog  of  the  same  color  will  not  do  because  it  will  not  dye, 

vary  so  much  in  different  places.  Our  fly-fishing  season  includes  May, 
June,  July,  and  August ;  and  as  a  general  rule  for  May  and  June,  I  would 
use — 1.  Drab  bodies,  with  light  or  cream-colored  wings.  2.  Yellow  bodies, 
with  light  or  brown  wings.  3.  Red  bodies,  with  light  or  brown  wings. 
For  July  and  August,  red  and  brown  flics."  This  is,  of  course,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  palmers  or  wingless  hackles. 

My  own  experience  on  the  inland  streams  is  not  much  earlier  than  the 
end  of  April,  and  my  practice  is  to  observe  the  fly  on  the  waters  for  my  tail 
fly,  and  experiment  with  hackles  on  the  drop.  My  favorite  early  flies  are 
the  March  brown,  stone,  blue  dun,  and  the  cow  dang ;  to  be  followed,  as  the 
season  advances,  by  the  green  and  grey  drake,  and  later,  the  claret  and  red 
bodies,  with  light  brown,  sometimes  more  showy  wings.  For  the  hackles, 
the  red  hackle  is  the  queen, — ^but  a  large  coarse  black  or  furnace  hackle, 
nlver  ribbed,  kills  early  :  afterwards,  the  sorrel  gold  ribbed  ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, red  and  black  hackles,  small  and  very  buzz.  As  a  general  rule,  my 
flies  grow  smaller  as  the  summer  advances,  for  then  the  waters  are  lower 
and  clearer,  while  the  sky  is  brighter. 

From  all  these  opinions,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  routine  system  is 
neither  to  be  contemptuously  rejected  nor  slavishly  followed.  There  are 
flies  that  kill  all  the  season ;  but  the  stone-fly  will  not  tell  in  August,  nor  the 
claret  body  in  April.  Still,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  trout,  like  men, 
have  their  caprices  of  appetite,  and,  except  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
May-fly,  they  may  be  as  glad  of  a  chance  at  a  fly  out  of  season,  as  an  epicure 
would  be  of  early  green  peas. 

In  this  country,  fly-fishing  for  trout -is  out  of  question  before  March, 
and,  except  on  Long  Island,  before  the  middle  of  April,  that  is,  after  the 
chill  of  the  snow  freshets  is  gone,  and  when  the  streams,  though  full,  ore 
clear.  After  the  first  of  September,  a  true-hearted  angler  will  not  wet  a 
line  in  a  trout  stream.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  seen,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, that  directions  serviceable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  roust  be 
greatly  modified  to  be  of  use  among  us,  from  the  varieties  of  our  climate, 
the  character  of  our  waters,  and  the  habits  of  our  aquatic  insects.  I  shall, 
therefore,  conclude  the  notes  on  this  part  of  our  subject  by  a  list  of  flies 
furnished  by  an  excellent  brother  of  our  gentle  art,  who  relieves  the  labors 
of  a  life  lAost  zealously  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  by 
occasionally  fishing  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Delaware, 
all  the  tributaries  to  which  abound  in  trout.  His  particular  haunts  are  the 
streams  of  Pike,  Wayne,  and  Susquehannah  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  Sullivan  and  Broome  in  New  York.  To  great  skill  at  the  stream  side, 
he  unites  equal  aptness  in  making  his  own  flies  from  the  means  within  his 
reach.    If,  from  the  directions  given,  the  reader  should  acquire  a  due  pro- 
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but  retains  its  natural  color ;  and  this  fly  is  taken  in  a  warm 

6un,  this  whole  month  through. 

.    2.  There  is  also  a  very  little  bright  dun  gnat,  as  little  as  can 

portion  of  my  friend's  art  in  making  and  using  the  flies  recommended,  he 
will  have  nothing  to  wish  for  but  a  heart  equally  at  peace  with  Qod  and 
man— and,  when  he  goes  a  fishing, 

"  A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam, 
And  a  south-west  wind  to  curl  the  stream." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  flies  are  aU  that  may  be  used,  but  with 
those  others,  too  well  known  to  need  description,  a  book  well  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  list,  is  ^1  that  the  fly-fisher  necessarily  needs.  The  ex- 
perienced angler  will  recognise  some  old  and  highly  valued  acquaint- 
ances. 

No.  1.  A  tail,  end,  or  stretcher  fly,  on  a  No.  4  (Limerick)  hook.  Body^ 
light  slate  drab,  wound  with  the  smallest  gold  cord  and  a  red  hackle. 
Wings,  the  brown  under  feather  of  the  peacock's  wing.  Its  tail  has  a  tuft 
of  red  worsted  (or  mohair) ;  and  its  heetd  is  wound  round  with  gold  cord. 
This  is  80  excellent  a  fly  as  to  be  known  in  some  places  as  The  Fly.  It  is 
good  as  a  general  fly  throughout  the  season.  Made  on  a  No.  8  hook,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  drop-fly  with  much  execution. 

No.  2.  For  a  tail-fly  on  No.  5,  for  a  drop  on  No.  8.  Bodi/,  first  wound 
with  yellow  floss  silk,  then  a  thread  of  crimson,  then  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion a  thread  of  gold,  with  a  slight  yellow  or  red  hackle  at  the  heeul  for 
legs.  Wings,  rather  full  of  the  brown  wing  feathers  of  the  peacock,  or 
the  lightest  brown  wing  of  the  turkey-cock.  (This  fly  is  my  friend's  own 
invention,  arid  he  pronounces  it  very  good.  It  resembles  the  cow  dung, 
except  in  the  body,  which  is  gayer.) 

No.  3.  A  dropper  on  a  No.  6  hook.  Having  attached  the  hook  to  the  snell, 
take  two  pieces  of  stifi*  gut  about  i^  to  |  of  an  inch  long,  and,  having  soaked 
some  pieces  of  fine  gut,  wind  them  round  the  stiff  gut  to  make  a/ai/,  wind- 
ing in  three  black  hairs  at  the  end,  then  bind  this  on  the  hook.  The  body 
is  of  peacock's  herl ;  red  hackle  for  legs  ;  wings  of  a  mottled  wild  duck's 
feather.    An  early  fly. 

No.  4.  A  dropper  on  a  No.  9  hook.  The  body,  of  bright  yellow  floss  silk, 
wound  with  gold  and  a  red  hackle.  Wings,  of  the  bright  feathers  on  the 
breast  of  a  wild  pigeon,  cut  rather  short,  and  dropping  a  little  below  the 
line  of  the  hook.  A  most  eflective  fly  for  May  and  June,  indeed  for  the 
whole  season.  It  may  be  varied  in  the  color  of  the  body  by  dubbing  with 
red,  &c. 

No.  5.  On  a  No.  8  hook     Resembles  No.  2,  with  the  wings  of  No.  4. 

No.  6.  A  tail  Palmer,  on  a  No.  4  hook.  Body,  black  mohair,  with  a 
little  orange  towards  the  head;  wound  with  silver,  and  a  strong  black 
hackle  from  the  tail  of  a  Poland  cock.     A  very  killing  fly,  though  it  has 
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poMibly  be  made,  so  little  as  nerer  to  be  fished  with,  with  abow 
one  hair  next  the  hook ;  and  this  is  tq  be  made  of  a  mixed  dub- 
bing of  martin's  fur,  and  the  white  of  a  hare's  sent,  with  a  very 

a  coane  look,  and  will  tell  eflbctiirely  ihrongfa  the  aeasoiiy  especially  after 
a  flood  or  windy  daya. 

(N.  B.  The  palmera,  as  ia  well  knowo,  may  be  varied.  When  the  gold  or 
silver  thread  is  used,  the  black  should  be  wound  with  silver,  the  red  with 
gold  or  silver.  The  angler  should  be  provided  with  a  plentiful  assortment^ 
both  as  to  color  and  size,  to  suit  the  weather,  time  of  day,  and  color  of  the 
waters.  A  red  hackle  wound  with  gold  and  silver  on  a  dark  brown  dub- 
bing, or  without  the  tinsel,  is  the  moet  killing  of  all  the  palmers.  A  short, 
thick,  black  hackle,  wound  lightly  with  silver  over  blade,  will  kill  in  a 
bright  sun  at  midsummer,  on  a  fresh  current  or  shaded  pool,  when  nothing 
else  will  raise  a  fish.) 

No.  7.  A  drop  on  a  No.  8  or  9  hook.  Body,  black  mohair,  wound  with 
silver,  a  small  black  hackle  for  ieg»;  teings  of  a  black  cock's  feather ;  tail 
tufted  with  two  hairs. 

This  fly  may  be  greatly  varied. 

No.  8.  A  dropper  on  a  No.  9  hook.  Body,  red  floss  silk,  wound  with 
gold ;  the  head  with  a  small  black  hackle ;  wmgw,  brown  wing  of  the  pea- 
cock, or  the  domestic  cock,  or  the  dun  wing  of  the  pigeon,  or  the  breast- 
feather  of  the  cock  pigeon ;  varying  the  complexion  of  the  ^  many  waysw 

No.  12.  A  dropper  on  a  No.  9  hook.  Body  and  wings  Uke  No.  13»  with 
dark  red  hackles,  round  the  head,  for  wings.  Latter  end  of  May,  June» 
and  beginning  of  July. 

No.  13.  A  dropper  on  No.  8  hook.  Body,  a  brownish,  greenish,  or  yel- 
lowish brown,  wound  with  a  small  red  hackle  about  the  head ;  woings,  brown 
wing-feathers  of  a  wild  pigeon  :  tail,  tufted  with  two  hairs. 

A  beautiful  and  effective  fly  for  May  and  June. 

No.  14.  A  dropper  on  a  No.  8  hook.  Body  thin,  of  brown  floss  silk, 
wound  with  gold,  pale  red  hackle  wound  about  the  head ;  tfltngy,  a  cock's 
reddish  brown  wing-feather.  Glood  the  whole  season,  but  better  in  July 
and  August. 

No.  15.  A  tail-Ay  on  a  No.  2  hook.  Body  of  crimson,  wound  with  gold, 
and  a  red  hackle ;  vrings  of  a  cock's  blackish  grey  wing-feather. 

It  is  an  English  prejudice  to  consider  night  &ihing  ungentlemanly,  be- 
cause resembling  poaching ;  but  as  in  this  country  there  are  no  game  laws, 
w^  may  enjoy  our  delightful  sport  by  moonlight,  without  such  scruples. 
Old  Barker  used  three  palmers  at  night :  a  light  fly  (white  palmer)  for 
darkness ;  a  red  palmer  in  medio  ;  and  a  dark  (black)  palmer  for  lightness. 
The  best  flies  for  moonlight  fishing-  are  the  white,  and  brown,  and  cream- 
colored  moths.  The  white  are  made :  Body,  white  ostrich  herl,  and  a 
white  cock's  hackle  over  it ;  the  winga  from  the  feather  of  the  white  owl. 
The  brown :  Body,  dark  bear's  hair  and  a  brown  cock's  hackle  over  it ; 
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white  and  small  wing ;  and  it  is  no  great  matter  how  fine  you 
fish,  for  nothing  will  rise  in  this  month  but  a  grayling ;  and  of 
them  I  never,  at  this  season,  saw  any  taken  with  a  fiy  of  above 
a  foot  long  in  my  life  ;  but  of  little  ones,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
smalt,  in  a  warm  day  and  a  glowing  sun,  you  may  take  enough 
with  these  two  flies,  and  they  are  both  taken  the  whole  month 
through. 

FEBBUARY. 

1.  Where  the  red-brown  of  the  last  month  ends,  another 
almost  of  the  same  color  begins  with  this,  saving  that  the  dubbing 
of  this  must  be  of  something  of  a  blacker  color,  and  both  of 
them  warpt  on  with  red  silk  :  the  dubbing  that  should  make  this 
fly,  and  that  is  the  truest  color,  is  to  be  got  ofl*  the  black  spot  of 
a  hog's  ear ;  not  that  a  black  spot  in  any  part  of  the  hog  will  not 

wings  from  the  wing-feather  of  the  brown  owl.  Cream-colored  moth : 
Body,  fine  cream-colored  fur,  with  pale  yellow  hackles ;  wings,  feather  of 
the  yellow  owl  of  the  deepest  cream-color.  To  these  add  a  black  fly : 
Body,  black  ostrich  herl,  thickly  wound  with  large  black  hackle ;  wingB, 
the  darkest  wild  goose  wing-feather.  The  stone-fly  also  kills  well  at  night. 
What  fish  are  taken  at  night  will  generaUy  be  found  to  be  large ;  and, 
therefore,  the  tackle  should,  as  it  may,  be  stouter  than  by  day. 

I  end  this  notice  of  flies  with  a  note  from  Hawkins  :  *<  The  inutility  of 
laying  down  precise  rules  for  the  color  of  the  flies  to  be  used  on  paitieular 
days,  or  hours  of  the  day,  must  be  obrious.  Walton  himself  has  humor-i 
ously  observed :  '  That  whereas  it  is  said  by  many,  that  in  fly-fishing  for  a 
trout,  the  angler  must  observe  his  twelve  several  flies  for  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  I  say,  he  that  follows  that  rule  shall  be  as  sure  to  catch  fish, 
as  he  that  makes  hay  by  the  almanac,  and  no  surer.'  The  directions  con- 
tained in  the  following  rhyme,  respecting  the  color  of  flies  as  adapted  to  a 
certain  time  of  day,  are  at  least  as  useM  as  the  others  which  have  been 
published : 


« 


'  A  brown  red  fly  at  morning  grey, 
A  darker  dun  in  clearer  day ; 
When  summer  rains  have  swelled  the  flood. 
The  hackle  red  and  worm  are  g^ood ; 
At  eve  when  twilight  shades  prevail. 
Try  the  hackle  white  and  snail ; 
Be  mindful  aye  your  fly  to  throw, 
Light  as  falls  the  flaky  snow.' "—wfm.  JBd, 
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afford  the  same  color,  but  that  the  hair  in  that  place  is  by  many 
degrees  sofler,  and  more  fit  for  the  purpose  :  his  wing  must  be 
as  the  other ;  and  this  kills  all  this  month,  and  is  called  the  lesser 
red -brown. 

2.  This  month  also  a  plain  hackle,  or  palmer-fly,  made  with  a 
rough  black  body,  either  of  black  spaniel's  fur,  or  the  whirl  of 
an  ostrich  feather,  and  the  red  hackle  of  a  capon  over  all,  will 
kill,  and,  if  the  weather  be  right,  make  very  good  sport. 

3.  Also  a  lesser  hackle,  with  a  black  body  also,  silver  twist 
over  that,  and  a  red  feather  over  all,  will  fill  your  pannier,  if  the 
month  be  open,  and  not  bound  up  in  ice  and  snow,  with  very 
good  fish  ;  but  in  case  of  a  frost  and  snow,  you  are  to  angle  only 
with  the  smallest  gnats,  browns  and  duns,  you  can  make,  and 
with  those  are  only  to  expect  graylings  no  bigger  than  sprats. 

4.  In  this  month,  upon  a  whirling-round  water,  we  have  a  great 
hackle,  the  body  black,  and  wrapped  with  a  red  feather  of  a  ca- 
pon untrimmed  ;  that  is,  the  whole  length  of  the  hackle  staring 
out ;  for  we  sometimes  barb  the  hackle-feather  short  all  over, 
sometimes  barb  it  only  a  little,  and  sometimes  barb  it  close  un- 
derneath, leaving  the  whole  length  of  the  feather  on  the  top  or 
back  of  the  fly,  which  makes  it  swim  better,  and,  as  occasion 
serves,  kills  very  great  fish. 

5.  We  make  use  also,  in  this  month,  of  another  great  hackle, 
the  body  black,  and  ribbed  over  with  gold  twist,  and  a  red  feather 
over  all,  which  also  does  great  execution. 

6.  Also  a  great  dun,  made  with  dun  bear's  hair,  and  the  wings 
of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard  near  unto  his  tail ;  which  is 
absolutely  the  best  fly  can  be  thrown  upon  a  river  this  month, 
and  with  which  an  angler  shall  have  admirable  sport. 

7.  We  have  also  this  month  the  great  blue  dun,  the  dubbing 
of  the  bottom  of  bear's  hair  next  to  the  roots,  mixed  with  a  little 
blue  camlet,  the  wings  of  the  dark  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

8.  We  have  also  this  mouth  a  dark  brown,  the  dubbing  of  the 
brown  hair  off  the  flank  of  a  brended  cow,  and  the  wings  of  the 
grey  drake's  feather. 

And  note,  that  these  several  hackles,  or  palmer-fHes,  are  some 
for  one  water  and  one  sky,  and  some  for  another  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  change  of  those,  we  alter  their  size  and  color ;  and 
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note  also,  that  both  in  this,  and  all  other  months  of  the  year^ 
when  you  do  not  certainly  know  what  fly  is  taken,'  or  cannot 
see  any  fish  to  rise,  you  are  then  to  put  on  a  small  hackle,  if 
the  water  be  clear,  or  a  bigger,  if  something  dark,  until  you 
have  taken  one  ;  and  then  thrusting  your  finger  through  his 
gills,  to  pull  out  his  gorge,  which  being  opened  with  your 
knife,  you  will  then  discover  what  fly  is  taken,  and  may  fit  your- 
self accordingly. 

For  the  making  of  a  hackle,  or  palmer-fly,  my  father  Walton 
has  already  given  you  sufficient  direction. 

MARCH. 

For  this  month  you  are  to  use  all  the  same  hackles  and 
flies  with  the  other,  but  you  are  to  make  them  less. 

1.  We  have  besides  for  this  month  a  little  dun,  called  a 
whirling  dun,  tliough  it  is  not  the  whirling  dun  indeed,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  flies  we  have  ;  and  for  this  the  dubbing  must  be 
of  the  bottom  fur  of  a  squirrel's  tail,  ar^d  the  wing  of  the  grey 
feather  of  a  drake. 

2.  Also  a  bright  brown,  the  dubbing  either  of  the  brown  of  a 
spaniel,  or  that  of  a  cow's  flank,  with  a  grey  wing. 

3.  Also  a  whitish  dun,  made  of  the  roots  of  camel's  hair,  and 
the  wings  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

4.  There  is  also  for  this  month  a  fly,  called  the  thorn-tree  fly  ; 
the  dubbing  an  absolute  black  mixed  with  eight  or  ten  hairs  of 
Isabella-colored  mohair,*^  the  body  as  little  as  can  be  made,  and 

*  IsABEi^LA,  Spezie  di  colore  che  parted  pa  del  bianco  e  di  giallo.  jf/- 
tieri's  Dictionary,  A  kind  of  whitish  yellow,  or  as  some  say,  a  buiT  color 
a  little  soiled. 

How  it  came  by  this  name  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  for 
which  I  am  obliged  to  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  lady.  The  Archduke 
Albertus,  who  had  married  the  Infanta  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  with  whom  he  had  the  Low  Countries  in  dowry,  in  the  year  1602, 
having  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Ostend,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
heretics,  his  pious  princess,  who  attended  him  in  that  expedition,  made 
a  vow,  that  until  it  was  taken,  she  would  not  change  her  clothes.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  as  the  story  says,  it  w^as  three  years  before  the  place 
was  reduced,  in  which  time  her  highnesses  linen  had  acquired  the  above 
mentiooed  hue. — Hawkins. 
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the  wings  of  a  bright  mallard's  feather ;  an  admirable  fly,  and 
in  great  repute  amongst  us  for  a  killer. 

5.  There  is,  besides  this,  another  blue  dun,  the  dubbing  of 
which  it  is  made  being  thus  to  be  got.  Take  a  small-tooth  comb, 
and  with  it  comb  the  neck  of  a  black  greyhound,  and  the  down 
that  sticks  in  the  teeth  will  be  the  finest  blue  that  ever  you  saw. 
The  wings  of  this  fly  can  hardly  be  too  white  ;  and  he  is  taken 
about  the  tenth  of  this  month,  and  lasteth  till  the  four-and  twen- 
tieth. 

6.  From  the  tenth  of  this  month  also,  till  towards  the  end,  is 
taken  a  little  black  gnat :  the  dubbing  either  of  the  fur  of  a 
black  water-dog,  or  the  down  of  a  young  black  water-coot ;  the 
wings  of  the  male  of  a  mallard  as  white  as  may  be,  the  body  as 
little  as  you  can  possibly  make  it,  and  the  wings  as  short  as  his 
body. 

7.  From  the  sixteenth  of  this  month  also  to  the  end  of  it  we 
use  a  bright  brown ;  the  dubbing  for  which  is  to  be  had  out  of  a 
skinner's  lime-pits,  and  of  the  hair  of  an  abortive  calf,  which  the 
lime  will  turn  to  be  so  bright  as  to  shine  like  gold  :  for  the  wings 
of  this  fly,  the  feather  of  a  brown  hen  is  the  best ;  which  fly  is 
also  taken  till  the  tenth  of  April. 

APRIL. 

All  the  same  hackles  and  flies  that  were  taken  in  March,  will 
be  taken  in  this  month  also,  with  this  distinction  only  concerning 
the  flies,  that  all  the  browns  be  lapped  with  red  silk,  and  the  duns 
with  yellow. 

1.  To  these  a  small  bright  brown,  made  of  spaniel's  fur,  with 
a  light  grey  wing,  in  a  bright  day  and  a  clear  water,  is  very  well 
taken. 

2.  We  have,  too,  a  little  dark  brown,  the  dubbing  of  that  oo* 
lor,  and  some  violet  camlet  mixed  with  the  wing  of  a  grey  feather 
of  a  mallard. 

3.  From  the  sixth  of  this  month  to  the  tenth  we  have  also  a 
fly  called  the  violet  fly,  made  of  a  dark  violet  stuff,  with  the 
wings  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

4.  About  the  twelfth  of  this  month  comes  in  the  fly  called  the 
whirling  dun,  which  is  taken  every  day  about  the  mid-time  of 
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day  all  this  month  through,  and  hy  fits  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
June  ;  and  is  commonly  made  of  the  down  of  a  fox-cub,  which 
ia  of  an  ash  color  at  the  roots  next  the  skin,  and  ribbed  about 
with  yellow  silk,  the  wings  of  the  pale  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

5.  There  is  also  a  yellow  dun,  the  dubbing  of  camel's  hair, 
and  yellow  camlet  or  wool  mixed,  and  a  white  grey  wing. 

6.  There  is  also,  this  month,  another  little  brown,  besides  that 
mentioned  before,  made  with  a  very  slender  body,  the  dubbing 
of  dark  brown,  and  violet  camlet  mixed,  and  a  grey  wing ; 
which,  though  the  direction  for  the  making  be  near  the  other,  is 
yet  another  fly,  and  will  take  when  the  other  will  not,  especially 
in  a  bright  day  and  a  clear  water. 

7.  About  the  twentieth  of  this  month  comes  in  a  fly  called  the 
horse-flesh  fly ;  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a  blue  mohair,  with 
pink-colored  and  red  tammy  mixed,  a  light-colored  wing,  and  a 
dark  brown  head.  This  fly  is  taken  best  in  an  evening,  and  kills 
fh>m  two  hours  before  sunset  till  twilight,  and  is  taken  the  month 
through. 

MAT. 

And  now.  Sir,  that  we  are  entering  into  the  month  of  May,  I 
think  it  requisite  to  beg  not  only  your  attention,  but  also  your 
best  patience  ;  for  I  must  now  be  a  little  tedious  with  you,  and 
dwell  upon  this  month  longer  than  ordinary :  which  that  you  may 
the  better  endure,  I  must  tell  you,  this  month  deserves  and  re- 
quires to  be  insisted  on  ;  forasmuch  as  it  alone,  and  the  next  follow, 
ing,  afford  more  pleasure  to  the  ily-angler  than  all  the  rest.  And 
here  it  is  that  you  are  to  expect  an  account  of  the  green-drake, 
and  stone-fly,  promised  you  so  long  ago,  and  some  others  that  are 
peculiar  to  this  month  and  part  of  the  month  following,  and  that, 
though  not  so  great  either  in  bulk  or  name,  do  yet  stand  in  com- 
petition with  the  two  before-named  ;  and  so,  that  it  is  yet  unde- 
cided amongst  the  anglers,  to  which  of  the  pretenders  to  the  title 
of  the  May-fly  it  does  properly  and  duly  belong  :  neither  dare  I, 
where  so  many  of  the  learned  in  this  art  of  angling  are  got  in 
dispute  about  the  controversy,  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  1 
think  I  ought  to  have  a  vote  amongst  them,  and,  according  to 
that  privilege,  shall  give  you  my  free  opinion ;  and,  peradven* 
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ture,  when  I  have  told  you  all,  you  may  incline  to  think  me  in 
the  right. 

ViAT.  I  have  so  great  a  deference  to  your  judgment  in  these 
matters,  that  I  must  always  be  of  your  opinion :  and  the  more 
you  speak,  the  faster  I  grow  to  my  attention  ;  for  I  can  never  be 
weary  of  hearing  you  upon  this  subject. 

Pisc.  Why  that's  encouragement  enough ;  and  now  prepare 
yourself  for  a  tedious  lecture.  But  I  will  first  begin  with  the 
flies  of  less  esteem,  though  almost  anything  will  take  a  trout  in 
May,  that  I  may  afterwards  insist  the  longer  upon  those  of  great- 
er note  and  reputation  :  know,  therefore,  that  the  first  fly  we  take 
notice  of  in  this  month  is  called 

1.  The  turkey-fly;  the  dubbing  ravelled  out  of  some  blue 
stufl*,  and  lapped  about  with  yellow  silk ;  the  wings  of  a  grey 
mallard's  feather. 

2.  Next,  a  great  hackle  or  palmer  fly,  with  a  yellow  body 
ribbed  with  gold  twist,  and  large  wings  of  a  mallard's  feather 
dyed  yellow,  with  a  red  capon's  hackle  over  all. 

3.  Then  a  black  fly ;  the  dubbing  of  a  black  Spaniel's  Air, 
and  the  wings  of  a  grey  mallard's  feather. 

4.  After  that  a  light  brown  with  a  slender  body ;  the  dabbing 
twirled  upon  small  red  silk,  and  raised  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
that  the  ribs  or  rows  of  silk  may  appear  through ;  the  wings  of 
the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

5.  Next,  a  Itttle  dun ;  the  dubbing  of  a  bear's  dun  whirled 
upon  yellow  silk,  the  wings  of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

0.  Then  a  white  gnat,  with  a  pale  wing,  and  a  black  head. 

7.  There  is  also  this  month  a  fly  called  the  peacock-fly  ;  the 
body  made  of  a  whirl  of  a  peacock's  feather,  with  a  red  head, 
and  wings  of  a  mallard's  feather. 

8.  We  have  then  another  very  killing  fly,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  dun-cut,*  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a  bear's  dun,  with  a 
little  blue  and  yellow  mixed  with  it ;  a  large  dun  wing,  and  two 
horns  at  the  head,  made  of  the  hairs  of  a  squirrel's  tail. 


*  Not  a  fly  exactly,  though  it  has  wings,  but  the  little,  roundish,  reddish 
beetle,  with  black  spots,  otherwise  called  the  lady-biid  {Cocinella). — 
Rennie. 
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9.  The  next  is  the  cow.lady,  a  little  fly ;  the  body  of  a  pea- 
cock^s  feather,  the  wing  of  a  red  feather,  or  strips  of  the  red 
hackle  of  a  cock. 

10.  We  have  then  the  cow-dung  fly  ;  the  dubbing  light-brown 
and  yellow  mixed,  the  wing  the  dark  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 
And  note,  that  besides  these  above-mentioned,  all  the  same 
hackles  and  flies,  the  hackles  only  brighter  and  the  flies  smaller, 
that  are  taken  in  April,  will  also  be  taken  this  montli,  as  also 
all  browns  and  duns.  And  now  I  come  to  my  stone-fly,  and 
green-drake,  which  are  the  matadores  for  trout  and  grayling,  and, 
in  their  season,  kill  more  fish  in  our  Derbyshire  rivers,  than  all 
the  rest,  past  and  to  come,  in  the  whole  year  besides. 

But  first  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  we  have  four  several  flies  which 
contend  for  the  title  of  the  May-fly,  namely, 

The  green-drake, 

The  stone-fly. 

The  black-fly,  and 

The  little  yellow  May-fly. 
And  all  these  have  their  champions  and  advocates  to  dispute  and 
plead  their  priority ;  though  I  do  not  understand  why  the  two 
last-named  should  ;  the  first  two  having  so  manifestly  the  advan- 
tage, both  in  their  beauty,  and  the  wonderful  execution  they 
do  in  their  season. 

11.  Of  these,  the  green-drake  comes  in  about  the  twentieth  of 
this  month,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  latter  end ;  for  they  are  some- 
times sooner  and  sometimes  later,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
year  ;  but  never  well  taken  till  towards  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  the  beginning  of  June.  The  stone-fly  comes  much  sooner, 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  April ;  but  is  never  well  taken  till 
towards  the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  to  kill  much  longer 
than  the  green-drake  stays  with  us,  so  long  as  to  the  end  almost 
of  June ;  and  indeed,  so  long  as  there  are  any  of  them  to  be 
seen  upon  the  water ;  and  sometimes  in  an  artificial  fly,  and  late 
at  night,  or  before  sun-rise  in  a  morning,  longer. 

Now  both  these  flies,  and,  I  believe,  many  others,  though  I 
think  not  all,  are  certainly  and  demonstratively  bred  in  the  very 
rivers  where  they  are  taken ;  our  cadis  or  cod-bait,  which  lie 
under  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  most  of  them  turning 
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iiit6  those  tv^o  flies,*  and  being  gathered  in  the  huak  or  cnist, 
near  the  time  of  their  maturity,  are  very  eaaily  known  and  dia- 
tinguished ;  and  are  of  all  other  the  most  remarkable,  both  fiur 
their  size,  as  being  of  all  other  the  biggest,  the  shortest  of  them 
being  a  full  inch  long  or  more,  and  for  the  execution  they  do,  the 
trout  and  grayling  being  much  more  greedy  of  them  than  of  any 
others ;  and  indeed  the  trout  never  feeds  fat,  nor  comes  into  his 
perfect  season,  till  these  flies  come  in. 

Of  these,  the  green-drake  never  discloses  firom  his  husk,  till 
he  be  first  there  grown  to  full  maturity,  body,  wings,  and  all ; 
and  then  he  creeps  out  of  his  cell,  but  with  his  wings  so  crimped 
and  ruflled,  by  being  pressed  together  in  that  narrow  room,  that 
they  are,  for  some  hours,  totally  useless  to  him ;  by  which  means 
he  is  compelled  either  to  creep  jipon  the  flags,  sedges,  and  blades 
of  grass,  if  his  first  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  be  near 
the  banks  of  the  river,  till  the  air  and  sun  stiffen  and  smooth 
them  :  or  if  his  first  appearance  above  water  happen  to  be  in  the 
middle,  he  then  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  ship  at 
hull ;  for  his  feet  are  totally  useless  to  him  there,  and  he  cannot 
creep  upon  the  water,  as  the  stone-fly  can,  until  his  wings  have 
got  stifihess  to  fly  with  (if  by  some  trout  or  grayling  he  be  not 
taken  in  the  interim,  which  ten  to  one  he  is),  and  then  his  wings 
stand  high,  and  closed  exact  upon  his  back,  like  the  butterfly,  and 
his  motion  in  flying  is  the  same.  His  body  is  in  some  of  a  paler, 
in  others  of  a  darker  yellow,  for  they  are  not  all  exactly  of  a 
color,  ribbed  with  rows  of  green,  long,  slender,  and  growing 
sharp  towards  the  tail ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  has  three  long 
small  whisks  of  a  very  dark  color,  almost  black,  and  his  tail 
turns  up  towards  his  back  like  a  mallard  ;  firom  whence,  ques- 
tionless, he  has  his  name  of  the  green-drake.  These,  as  I  think 
I  told  you  before,  we  commonly  dape  or  dibble  with  ;  and  having 
gathered  great  store  of  them  into  a  Icmg  draw-box,  with  boles 
in  the  cover  to  give  them  air,  where  also  they  will  continue  fresh 


*  This  is  a  mistake.  The  stone-fly  {Phryganid)  alone  is  from  the  cadia- 
wonn.  The  green-drake  {Ephemera)  being  from  a  grub  that  feeds,  indeed, 
under  water,  not  in  an  artificial  case  like  the  other,  but  in  a  hole  dug  in 
the  bank,  or  under  the  shelter  of  loose  weeds. — Rtnnie, 
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and  vigoroiia  a  night  or  more,  we  take  them  ont^^thence  by  the 
wings,  and  bait  them  thus  upon  the  hook.  We  first  take  one,  for 
we  commonly  fish  with  two  of  them  at  a  time,  and  putting  the 
point  of  the  hook  into  the  thickest  part  of  his  body  under  one  of 
his  wings,  run  it  directly  through)  and  out  at  the  other  side, 
leaving  him  spitted  cross  upon  the  hook,  and  then  taking  the 
other,  put  him  on  after  the  same  manner,  but  with  his  head  the 
contrary  way ;  in  which  posture  they  will  live  upon  the  hook, 
and  play  with  their  wings,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  :  but 
you  must  have  a  care  to  keep  their  wings  dry,  both  from  the 
water,  and  .also  that  your  fingers  be  not  wet  when  you  take  them 
out  to  bait  them ;  for  then  your  bait  is  spoiled. 

Having  now  told  you  how  to  angle  with  this  fly  alive,  T  am 
now  to  tell  you  next  how  to  make  an  artificial  fly,  that  will  so 
perfectly  resemble  him,  as  to  be  taken  in  a  rough  windy  day 
when  no  flies  can  lie  upon  the  water,  nor  are  to  be  found  about 
the  banks  and  sides  of  the  river,  to  a  wonder,  and  with  which 
you  shall  certainly  kill  the  best  trout  and  grayling  in  the  river. 

The  artificial  green-drake,  then,  is  made  upon  a  large  hook  ; 
the  dubbing,  camel's  hair,  bright  bear's  hair,  the  soft  down  that 
is  combed  froifn  a  hog's  bristles,  and  yellow  camlet,  well  mixed 
together ;  the  body  long,  and  ribbed  about  with  green  silk,  or 
rather  yellow  waxed  with  green  wax  ;  the  whisks  of  the  tail,  of 
the  long  hairs  of  sables  or  fichet ;  and  the  wings  of  the  white 
grey  feather  of  a  mallard,  dyed  yellow  ;  which  also  is  to  be  dyed 
thus. 

Take  the  root  of  a  barbary-tree,  and  shave  it,  and  put  to  it 
woody  vise,  with  as  much  alum  as  a  walnut,  and  boil  your  feathers 
in  it  with  rain-water  ;  and  they  will  be  of  a  very  fine  yellow. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  green-drake,  excepting  to  tell  you, 
that  he  is  taken  at  all  hours  during  his  season,  whilst  there  is  any 
day  upon  the  sky ;  and  with  a  made  fly  I  once  took,  ten  days 
after  he  was  absolutely  gone,  in  a  cloudy  day,  after  a  shower, 
and  in  a  whistling  wind,  five  and  thirty  very  great  trouts  and 
graylings,  betwixt  five  and  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  ; 
and  had  no  less  than  five  or  six  flies,  with  three  good  hairs  a-piece, 
taken  from  me  in  despite  of  my  heart,  besides. 

12.  I  should  now  come  next  to  the  stone-fly,  but  thdre  is 
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another  gentleman  in  my  way,  that  must  of  necessity  come  in 
between  ;  and  that  is  the  grey-drake,  which  in  all  shapes  and 
dimensions  is  perfectly  the  same  with  the  other,  but  quite  almost 
of  another  color ;  being  of  a  paler  and  more  livid  yellow  and 
green,  and  ribbed  with  black  quite  down  his  body,  with  black 
shining  wings ;  and  so  diaphanous  and  tender,  cobweb  like,  that 
they  are  of  no  manner  of  use  for  dapping ;  but  come  in,  and  are 
taken  after  the  green-drake,  and  in  an  artificial  fly  kill  very  well ; 
which  fly  is  thus  made :  the  dubbing  of  the  down  of  a  hog's 
Dristles  and  black  spaniel's  fur  mixed,  and  ribbed  down  the  body 
with  black  silk,  the  whisks  of  the  hairs  of  the  beard  of  a  black 
cat,  and  the  wings  of  the  black  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  stone-fly,  but  am  afraid  I  have  already 
Wearied  your  patience,  which,  if  I  have,  I  beseech  you  freely 
tell  me  so,  and  I  will  defer  the  remaining  instruction  for  fly- 
angling  till  some  other  time. 

ViAT.  No,  truly,  Sir  ;  I  can  never  be  weary  of  hearing  you  : 
but  if  you  think  fit,  because  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  troublesome, 
to  refresh  yourself  with  a  glass  and  a  pipe,  you  may  afterwards 
proceed  ;  and  I  shall  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  you. 

Pisc.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  that  motion  ;  for,  believe  me,  I  am 
dry  with  talking.  Here,  boy,  give  us  here  a  bottle  and  a  glass : 
and.  Sir,  my  service  to  you,  and  to  all  our  friends  in  the  south. 

ViAT.  Your  servant.  Sir,  and  I'll  pledge  you  as  heartily  ;  for 
the  good  powdered  beef  I  eat  at  dinner,  or  something  else,  has 
made  me  thirsty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ViATOB.  So,  Sir,  I  am  now  ready  for  another  lesson,  so  soon 
as  you  please  to  give  it  me. 

Pisc.  And  I,  Sir,  as  ready  to  give  you  the  best  I  can.  Hav- 
ing told  you  the  time  of  the  stone-fly's  coming  in,  and  that  he  is 
bred  of  a  cadis,  in  the  very  river  where  he  is  taken,  I  am  next 
to  tell  you  that, 

13.  This  same  stone-fly  has  not  the  patience  to  continue  in 
his  crust  or  husk,  till  his  wings  be  full  grown;  but,  so  soon 
as  ever  they  begin  to  put  out,  that  he  feels  himself  strong, — 
at  which  time  we  call  him  a  Jack, — squeezes  himself  out  of 
prison,  and  crawls  to  the  top  of  some  stone,  where  if  he  can 
find  a  chink  that  will  receive  him,  or  can  creep  betwixt  two 
stones,  the  one  lying  hollow  upon  the  other, — which,  by  the 
way,  we  also  lay  so  purposely  to  find  them, — he  there  lurks 
till  his  wings  be  full  grown ;  and  there  is  your  only  place  to 
find  him, — and  from  thence  doubtless  he  derives  his  name : — 
though,  for  want  of  such  convenience,  he  will  make  shift  with 
the  hollow  of  a  bank,  or  any  other  place  where  the  wind  cannot 
come  to  fetch  him  off.  His  body  is  long,  and  pretty  thick,  and 
as  broad  at  the  tail  almost  as  in  the  middle  ;  his  color  a  very 
fine  brown,  ribbed  with  yellow,  and  much  yellower  on  the  belly 
than  the  back  :  he  has  two  or  three  whisks  also  at  the  tag  of 
his  tail,  and  two  little  horns  upon  his  head :  his  wings,  when 
full  grown,  are  -double,  and  flat  down  his  back,  of  the  same 
color  but  rather  darker  than  his  body,  and  longer  than  it : 
though  he  makes  but  little  use  of  them,  for  you  shall  rarely 
see  him  flying,  though  often  swimming  and  paddling,  with  seve- 
ral feet  he  has  under  his  belly,  upon  the  water,  without  stir- 
ring a  wing :  but  the  drake  will  mount  steeple-high  into  the 
air,  though  he  is  to  be  found  upon  flags  and  grass  too,  and 
indeed  everywhere  high  and  low  near  the  river  ;  there  being  so 
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many  of  them  in  their  seaeoo,  as,  were  they  not  a  very  inoflbn* 
sive  insect,  would  look  like  a  plague  ;  and  these  drakes, — sinoe 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  before,  I  will  tell  you  here, — are  taken  by  the 
fish  to  that  incredible  degree,  that  upon  a  calm  day  you  shall  see 
the  still  deeps  continually  all  over  circles  by  the  fishes  rising, 
who  will  goi^e  themselves  with  those  fiies,  till  they  purge  again 
out  of  their  gills ;  and  the  trouts  are  at  that  time  so  lusty  and 
strong,  that  one  of  eight  or  ten  inches  long  will  then  moire  strag- 
gle and  tug,  and  more  endanger  your  tackle,  than  (me  twice  as 
big  in  winter :  but  pardon  this  digression. 

This  stone-fly,  then,  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with  the  drake ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  green-drake  is  common 
both  to  stream  and  stijl,  and  to  all  hours  of  the  day,  we  seldom 
dape  with  this  but  in  the  streams— for  in  a  whistling  wind  a 
made  fly  in  the  deep  is  better — and  rarely  but  early  and  late^  k 
not  being  so  proper  for  the  mid-tirae  of  the  day ;  though  a  great 
grayling  will  then  take  it  very  well  in  a  sharp  stream,  and  here 
and  there  a  trout  too ;  but  much  better  towards  eight,  nine,  ten, 
or  eleven  of  the  clock  at  night,  at  which  time  also  the  best  fish 
rise,  and  the  later  the  better,  provided  you  can  see  your  f)y ;  and 
when  you  cannot,  a  made  fly  will  murder,  which  is  to  be  made 
thus  :  The  dubbing  of  bear's  dun  with  a  little  brown  and  yellow 
camlet  very  well  mixed  ;  but  so  placed,  that  your  fly  may  be 
more  yellow  on  the  belly  and  towards  the  tail  underneath,  than 
in  any  other  part ;  and  you  are  to  place  two  or  three  hairs  of  fl^ 
black  cat's  beard  on  the  top  of  the  hook  in  your  arming,  so  as  to 
be  turned  up  when  you  warp  on  your  dubbing,  and  to  stand 
almost  upright,  and  staring  one  from  another ;  and  note,  that 
your  fly  is  to  be  ribbed  with  yellow  silk,  and  the  wings  long,  and 
very  large,  of  the  dark  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

14.  The  next  May-fly  is  the  black-fly,  made  with  a  black 
body,  of  the  whirl  of  an  ostrich  feather,  ribbed  with  silver  twist, 
and  the  black  hackle  of  a  cock  over  all ;  and  is  a  killing  fly,  but 
not  to  be  named  with  either  of  the  other. 

15.  The  last  May-fly, — that  is,  of  the  four  pretenders, — ^is  a 
little  yellow  May-fly,  in  shape  exactly  the  same  with  the  green* 
drake,  but  a  very  little  one,  and  of  as  bright  a  yellow  as  can  be 
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seen  ;  which  is  made  of  a  bright  yellow  camlet,  and  the  wings 
of  a  white  grey  feather  dyed  yellow. 

16.  The  last  fly  for  this  month, — and  which  continues  all  June, 
though  it  comes  in  in  the  middle  of  May — ^is  the  fly  called  the 
carolet-fly,  in  shape  like  a  moth,  with  fine  diapered  or  water 
wings,  and  with  which,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  sometimes  used  to 
dibble  ;  and  grayling  will  rise  mightily  at  it.  But  the  artificial 
fly, — ^which  is  only  in  use  amongst  our  anglers, — ^is  made  of  a 
dark  brown  shining  camlet,  ribbed  over  with  a  very  small  light 
green  silk,  the  wings  of  the  double  grey  feather  of  a  mallard  ; 
and  it  is  a  killing  fly  for  small  fish  :  and  so  much  for  May. 

From  the  first  to  the  four-and-twentieth  the  green-drake  and 
fitone-fly  are  taken,  as  I  told  you  before. 

1 .  From  the  twelfth  to  the  four-and-twentieth,  late  at  night,  is 
taken  a  fly  called  the  owl-fly  ;  the  dubbing  of  a  white  weasel's 
tail,  and  a  white  grey- wing. 

2.  We  have  then  another  dun,  called  the  barm-fly,  from  its 
yeasty  color  ;  the  dubbing  of  the  fbr  of  a  yellow  dun  cat,  and  a 
grey  wing  of  a  mallard's  feather. 

8.  We  have  also  a  hackle  with  a  purple  body,  whipped  about 
with  a  red  capon's  feather. 

4.  As  also  a  gold-twist  hackle,  with  a  purple  body,  whipped 
about  with  a  red  capon's  feather. 

5.  To  these,  we  have  this  month  a  flesh-fly  ;  the  dubbing  of 
a  black  spaniel's  fur  and  blue  wool  mixed,  and  a  grey  wing. 

6.  Also  another  little  flesh-fly ;  the  body  made  of  the  whirl  of 
a  peacock's  feather,  and  the  wings  of  the  grey  feather  of  a 
drake. 

7.  We  have  then  the  peacock-fly ;  the  body  and  wing  both 
made  of  the  feather  of  that  bird. 

8.  There  is  also  the  flying-ant,  or  ant-fly ;  the  dubbing  of 
brown  and  red  camlet  mixed,  with  a  light  grey  wing. 

9.  We  have  likewise  a  brown  gnat,  with  a  very  slender  body 
of  brown  and  violet  camlet  well  mixed,  and  a  light  grey  wing. 

10.  And  another  little  black  gnat ;  the  dubbing  of  black  mo- 
hair, and  a  white  grey  wing. 
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11.  As  also  a  green  grasshopper ;  the  dubbing  of  green  silk» 
and  a  red  capon's  feather  over  all. 

12.  And  lastly,  a  little  dun  grasshopper ;  the  body  alender, 
made  of  a  dun  camlet,  and  a  dun  hackle  at  the  top. 

JULY. 

First,  all  the  small  flies  that  were  taken  in  Jime,  are  also  taken 
in  this  month. 

1.  We  have  then  the  orange-fly  ;  the  dubbing  of  orange  wool, 
and  the  wing  of  a  black  feather. 

2.  Also  a  little  white  dun  ;  the  body  made  of  white  mohair, 
and  the  wings  blue,  of  a  heron's  feather. 

3.  We  have  likewise  this  month  a  wasp-fly ;  made  either  of  a 
dark  brown  dubbing,  or  else  the  fur  of  a  black  cat's  tail,  ribbed 
about  with  yellow  silk,  and  the  wing  of  the  grey  feather  of  a 
mallard. 

4.  Another  fly  taken  this  month  is  a  blaok  hackle  ;  the  body 
made  of  the  whirl  of  a  peacock's  feather,  and  a  black  haokle 
feather  on  the  top. 

5.  We  have  also  another,  made  of  a  peacock's  whirl,  widioot 
wings. 

'"'■  6.  Another  fly  also  is  taken  this  month,  called  the  ahell-fiy  ; 
the  dubbing  of  yellow  green  Jersey  wool  and  a  little  white  hog's 
hair  mixed  ;  which  I  call  the  palm-fly,  and  do  believe  it  is  taken 
for  a  palm  that  drops  ofl*  the  willows  into  the  water :  fi>r  this  fly 
I  have  seen  trouts  take  little  pieces  of  moss,  as  they  have  swam 
down  the  river ;  by  which  I  conclude,  that  the  best  way  to  hit 
the  right  color  is,  to  compare  your  dubbing  with  the  moss,  and 
mix  the  colors  as  near  as  you  can. 

7.  There  is  also  taken  this  month  a  blaok  blue  dun ;  the  dub- 
bing of  the  fur  of  a  black  rabbit  mixed  with  a  little  yellow,  the 
wings  of  the  feather  of  a  blue  pigeon's  wing. 

AUGUST. 

The  same  flies  with  July. 

1.  Then  another  ant-fly ;  the  dubbing  of  the  black  brown  hair 
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of  a  cow,  some  red  waiped  in  for  the  tug  of  Ihb  tail»  and  a  dark 
wing ;  a  killing  fly. 

2.  Next  a  fly  called  the  fern-fly,*  the  dubhing  of  the  far  of  a 
hare's  neck,  that  is,  of  the  color  of  fern  or  bracken,  with  a  darkiah 
grey  wing  of  a  mallard's  feather ;  a  killer  too. 

8.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  white  hackle  ;  the  body  of  white 
mohair,  and  warped  about  with  a  white  hackle  feather ;  anid  thia 
18  assuredly  taken  for  thistle  down. 

4.  We  have  also  this  month  a  harry-long.legs ;  the  body  made 
of  bear's  dun  and  blue  wool  mixed,  and  a  brown  hackle  feather 
over  all. 

Lastly,  in  this  month  all  the  same  browns  and  duns  are  taken, 
that  were  taken  in  May. 

SSPISMBBB* 

This  month  the  same  flies  are  taken,  that  are  taken  in  April. 
^   1.  To  which  I  shall  only  add  a  camel-brown  fly ;  the  dubbing 
pulled  out  of  the  lime  of  a  wall,  whipped  about  with  red  silk, 
and  a  darkish  grey  mallard's  feather  for  the  wing. 

2.  And  one  other  for  which  we  have  no  name  ;  but  it  is  made 
of  the  black  hair  of  a  badger's  skin,  mixed  with  the  yellow  softest 
down  of  a  sanded  hog. 

OCTOBER. 

The  same  flies  are  taken  this  month,  that  were  taken  in  March* 

NOVSMBBR. 

The  same  flies  that  were  taken  in  February,  are  taken  this 
month  also. 

DECBUBEB. 

Few  men  angle  with  the  fly  this  month,  no  more  than  they  do 
in  January ;  but  yet  if  the  weather  be  warm, — as  I  have  known 
it  sometimes  in  my  life  to  be,  even  in  this  cold  country,  where  it 

^  This  is  not  properly  a  fly,  but  a  beetle,  called  the  fbn,  or  garden 
«hate  {Maahnihm  horikola).^MermU, 
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ia  least  expected, — ^then  a  brown  that  looks  red  in  the  hand,  and 
yellowish  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  sun,  will  both  raise  and  kill 
in  a  clear  water,  and  free  from  snow-broth ;  but  at  the  best  it  is 
hardly  worth  a  man's  labor. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  have  done  with  fly-fishing,  or  angling  at  the 
top ;  excepting  once  more  to  tell  you,  that  of  all  these, — and  I 
nave  named  you  a  great  many  very  killing  flies, — none  are  fit  to 
be  compared  with  the  drake  and  stone-fly,  both  for  many  and  very 
great  fish  :  and  yet,  there  are  some  days  that  are  by  no  means 
proper  for  the  sport ;  and  in  a  calm  you  shall  not  have  near  so 
much  sport,  even  with  daping,  as  in  a  whistling  gale  of  wind,  for 
two  reasons ;  both  because  you  are  not  so  easily  discovered  by 
the  fish,  and  also  because  there  are  then  but  few  flies  that  can  lie 
upon  the  water :  for  where  they  have  so  much  choice,  you  may 
easily  imagine  they  will  not  be  so  eager  and  forward  to  rise  at 
a  bait ;  that  both  the  shadow  of  your  body,  and  that  of  your  rod, 
nay,  of  your  very  line,  in  a  hot  calm  day,  will,  in  spite  of  your 
best  caution,  render  suspected  to  them :  but  even  then,  in  swift 
streams,  or  by  sitting  down  patiently  behind  a  willow  bush,  you 
shall  do  more  execution  than  at  almost  any  other  time  of  the  year 
with  any  other  fly ;  though  one  may  sometimes  hit  of  a  day, 
when  he  shall  come  home  very  well  satisfied  with  sport  with 
several  other  flies :  but  with  these  two,  the  green-drake  and  the 
stone-fly,  I  do  verily  believe  I  could  some  days  in  my  life,  had  I 
not  been  weaiy  of  slaughter,  have  loaden  a  lusty  boy  ;  and  have 
sometimes,  I  do  honestly  assure  you,  given  over  upon  the  mere 
account  of  satiety  of  sport :  which  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  be* 
lieve,  when  I  likewise  assure  you,  that  with  this  very  fly,  I  have, 
in  this  very  river  that  runs  by  us,  in  three  or  four  hours  taken 
thirty,  five  and  thirty,  and  forty  of  the  best  trouts  in  the  river. 
What  shame  and  pity  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  river  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  basest  sort  of  people,  by  those  unlawful  ways  of 
fire  and  netting  in  the  night,  and  of  damming,  groping,  spearing, 
hanging,  and  hooking  by  day !  which  are  now  grown  so  common, 
that,  though  we  have  very  good  laws  to  punish  such  oflTenders^ 
every  rascal  does  it,  for  aught  I  see,  impune. 

To  conclude :  I  cannot  now  in  honesty  but  firankly  tell  yoa, 
that  many  of  these  flies  I  have  named^  at  least  so  made  a«  we 
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make  them  here,  will  peradventure  do  you  no  great  service  in 
your  southern  rivers ;  and  will  not  conceal  from  you,  but  that  I 
have  sent  flies  to  several  friends  in  London,  that,  for  aught  I 
could  ever  hear,  never  did  any  great  feats  with  them :  and  there- 
fore, if  you  intend  to  profit  by  my  instructions,  you  must  come 
to  angle  with  me  here  in  the  Peak.  And  so,  if  you  please,  let 
us  walk  up  to  supper ;  and,  to-morrow,  if  the  day  be  windy,  as 
our  days  here  commonly  are,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  we  shall  take  a 
good  dish  of  fish  for  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PiscATOR.  A  good  day  to  you,  Sir ;  I  see  you  will  alwa3rB  be 
stirring  before  me. 

ViAT.  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  so  allured  with  the 
sport  I  had  yesterday,  that  I  long  to  be  at  the  river  again ;  and 
when  I  heard  the  wind  sing  in  my  chamber- window,  could  for. 
bear  no  longer,  but  leap  out  of  bed,  and  had  just  made  aaend  of 
dressing  myself  as  you  came  in. 

Pisc.  Well,  I  am  both  glad  you  are  so  ready  for  the  day,  and 
that  the  day  is  so  fit  for  you :  and  look  you,  I  have  made  you 
three  or  four  flies  this  morning ;  this  silver-twist  hackle,  this 
bear's  dun,  this  light  brown,  and  this  dark  brown,  any  of  which 
I  dare  say  will  do ;  but  you  may  try  them  all,  and  see  which 
does  best :  only  I  must  ask  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  wait  upon 
you  this  morning,  a  little  business  being  fallen  out,  that  for  two 
or  three  hours  will  deprive  me  of  your  company  ;  but  I'll  come 
and  call  you  home  to  dinner,  and  my  man  shall  attend  you. 

ViAT.  Oh,  Sir,  mind  your  aflairs  by  all  means :  do  but  lend 
me  a  little  of  your  skill  to  these  fine  flies ;  and,  unless  it  have 
forsaken  me  since  yesterday,  I  shall  find  luck  of  my  own,  I  hope, 
to  do  something. 

Pisc.  The  best  instruction  I  can  give  you  is,  that,  seeing  the 
wind  curls  the  water,  and  blows  the  right  way,  you  would  now 
angle  up  the  still  deep  to-day ;  for  betwixt  the  rocks  where  the 
streams  are,  you  would  find  it  now  too  brisk ;  and  besides,  I 
would  have  you  take  fish  in  both  waters. 

ViAT.  I'll  obey  your  direction,  and  so  a  good  m<»ming  to  3rou. 
Corne^  young  man,  let  you  and  I  walk  together.  But  hark  you. 
Sir,  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet;  I  expect  another  leason  Ibr 
angling  at  the  bottom,  in  the  afternoon. 

Pisc.  Well,  Sir,  FU  be  ready  for  you. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PiscATOB.  Oh»  Sir,  are  you  returned  ?  you  have  but  just  pre. 
vented  me.     I  was  coming  to  call  you. 

YiAT.  I  am  glad,  then,  I  have  saved  you  the  labor. 

Pisc.  And  how  have  you  sped  ? 

ViAT.  You  shall  see  that,  Sir,  presently  :  look  you,  Sir,  here 
•  Spoke  like  arethree*braceoftrouts,  one  of  them  the  biggest, 
a  Seutk-eowUry-  but  one,  that  ever  I  killed  with  a  fly  in  my  life  ; 
man,  and  yet  I  lost  a  bigger  than  that,  with  my  fly  to 

boot :  and  here  are  three  graylings,  and  one  of  them  longer  by 
aome  inches  than  that  I  took  yesterday  ;  and  yet  I  thought  that  a 
good  one  too. 

Pisc.  Why  you  have  made  a  pretty  good  morning's  work  on't : 
and  now.  Sir,  what  think  you  of  our  river  Dove  ? 

ViAT.  I  think  it  to  be  the  best  trout-river  in  England ;  and  am 
so  far  in  love  with  it,  that  if  it  were  mine,  and  that  I  could  keep 
it  to  myself,  I  would  not  exchange  that  water  for  all  the  land  it 
runs  over,  to  be  totally  debarred  from  it. 

Pisc.  That  compliment  to  the  river  speaks  you  a  true  lover  of 
the  art  of  angling.  And  now,  Sir,  to  make  part  of  amends  for 
sending  you  so  uncivilly  out  alone  this  morning,  I  will  myself 
dress  you  this  dish  of  fish  for  your  dinner ;  walk  but  into  the 
parlor,  you  will  find  one  book  or  other  in  the  window  to  entertain 
you  the  while,  and  you  shall  have  it  presently. 

ViAT.  Well,  Sir,  I  obey  you. 

Pisc.  Look  you.  Sir,  have  I  not  made  haste  ? 

YiAT.  Believe  me.  Sir,  that  you  have ;  and  it  looks  so  well,  I 
long  to  be  at  it. 

Pisc.  Fall  to,  then.  Now,  Sir,  what  say  you  ?  am  I  a  tolera- 
ble  cook  or  no  ? 
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ViAT.  So  good  a  one>  that  I  did  never  eat  so  good  fish  in  my 
life.  This  fish  is  infinitely  better  than  any  I  ever  tasted  of  the 
kind  in  my  life  :  'tis  quite  another  thing,  than  our  trouts  about 
London. 

Pisc.  You  would  say  so,  if  that  trout  you  eat  of  were  in  right 
season :  but  pray  eat  of  the  grayling,  which,  upon  my  w^mi,  at 
this  time  is  by  much  the  better  fish. 

YiAT.  In  earnest,  and  so  it  is :  and  I  have  one  request  to  make 
to  you,  which  is,  that  as  you  have  taught  me  to  catch  the  trout 
and  grayling,  you  will  now  teach  me  how  to  dress  them  as  these 
are  dressed,  which  questionless  is  of  all  other  the  best  way. 

Pisc.  That  I  will,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  am  glad  you  like 
them  so  well  as  to  make  that  request ;  and  they  are  dressed 
thus : 

Take  your  trout,  wash,  and  dry  him  with  a  clean  napkin ; 
then  open  him,  and  having  taken  out  his  guts,  and  all  the  blood, 
wipe  him  very  clean  within,  but  wash  him  not,  and  give  him 
three  scotches  with  a  knife  to  the  bone,  on  one  side  only.  After 
which  take  a  clean  kettle,  and  put  in  as  much  hard  stale  beer,— 
but  it  must  not  be  dead — vinegar,  and  a  little  white  wine  and 
water,  as  will  cover  the  fish  you  intend  to  boil ;  then  throw  into 
the  liquor  a  good  quantity  of  salt,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  a  handful 
of  sliced  horse-radish  root,  with  a  handsome  little  fagot  of  rose- 
mary, thyme,  and  winter-savory.  Then  set  your  kettle  upon  a 
quick  fire  of  wood,  and  let  your  liquor  boil  up  to  the  height 
before  you  put  in  your  fish ;  and  then,  if  there  be  many,  put 
them  in  one  by  one,  that  they  may  not  so  cool  the  liquor  as  to 
make  it  fall ;  and  whilst  your  fish  is  boiling,  beat  up  the  butter 
for  your  sauce  with  a  ladle-full  or  two  of  the  liquor  it  is  boiling 
in  ;  and  being  boiled  enough,  immediately  pour  the  liquor  from 
the  fish,  and  being  laid  in  a  dish,  pour  your  butter  upon  it,  and, 
strewing  it  plentifully  over  with  shaved  horse-radish  and  a  little 
pounded  ginger,  garnish  the  sides  of  your  dish  and  the  fish  itself 
with  a  sliced  lemon  or  two,  and  serve  it  up. 

A  grayling  is  also  to  be  dressed  exactly  after  the  same  man- 
ner, saving  that  he  is  to  be  scaled,  which  a  trout  never  is ;  and 
that  must  be  done,  either  with  one's  nails,  or  very  lightly 
and  carefully  with  a  knife,  for  fear  of  bruising  the  fish.     And 
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note,  that,  these  kinds  of  fish,  a  trout  especially,  if  he  is  not 
eaten  within  four  or  five  houra  after  he  he  taken,  is  worth 
nothing. 

But  oome,  Sir,  I  see  jou  have  dined ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  down  again  to  the  little  house,  and  there  I 
will  read  you  a  lecture  of  angling  at  the  hottom. 

PAET.  n.  5* 
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Viator.  So,  Sir,  now  we  are  here,  and  set,  let  me  hare  mj 
instructions  for  angling  for  trout  and  grayling  at  the  bottom ; 
which,  though  not  so  easy,  so  cleanly,  nor,  as  'tis  said,  so  genteel 
a  way  of  fishing  as  with  a  fly,  is  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  good 
Holding  way,  and  takes  fish  when  nothing  else  will. 

Pisc.  You  are  in  the  right,  it  does  so  :  and  a  worm  is  so  sure 
a  bait  at  all  times,  that,  excepting  in  a  flood,  I  would  I  had  laid 
a  thousand  pounds  that  I  killed  fish  more  or  less  with  it,  winter 
and  summer,  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  those  days  always 
excepted,  that  upon  a  more  serious  account  always  ought  so  to 
be.  But  not  longer  to  delay  you,  I  will  begin,  and  tell  you,  thai 
angling  at  the  bottom  is  also  commonly  of  two  sorts, — and  yet 
there  is  a  third  way  of  angling  with  a  ground-bait,  and  to  very 
great  effect  too,  as  shall  be  said  hereafter, — namely,  by  hand,  or 
with  a  cork  or  float. 

That  we  call  angling  by  hand  is  of  three  sorts. 

The  first  with  a  line  about  half  the  length  of  the  rod,  a  good 
weighty  plumb,  and  three  hairs  next  the  hook,  which  we  call  a 
running  line,  and  with  one  large  brandling,  or  a  dew-worm  of  a 
moderate  size,  or  two  small  ones  of  the  first,  or  any  other  sort 
proper  for  a  trout,  of  which  my  father  Walton  has  already  giTen 
you  the  names,  and  saved  me  a  labor ;  or  indeed  almost  any 
worm  whatever ;  for  if  a  trout  be  in  the  humor  to  bite,  it  must 
be  such  a  worm  as  I  never  yet  saw,  that  he  will  refuse  :  and  if 
you  fish  with  two,  you  are  then  to  bait  your  hook  thus.  You  ara 
first  to  run  the  point  of  your  hook  in  at  the  very  head  of  your 
first  worm,  and  so  down  through  his  body  till  it  be  past  the  knot, 
and  then  let  it  out,  and  strip  the  worm  above  the  arming,  ditt 
you  may  not  bruise  it  with  your  fingers,  till  you  have  put  on  the 
other,  by  running  the  point  of  the  hook  in  below  the  knot,  and 
upwards  through  his  body  towards  his  head,  till  it  be  but  jnit 
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covered  with  the  head  ;  which  being  done,  you  are  then  to  slip 
the  first  worm  down  over  the  arming  again,  till  the  knots  of  both 
worms  meet  together. 

The  second  way  of  angling  by  hand,  and  with  a  running  line, 
is  with  a  line  something  longer  than  the  former,  and  with  tackle 
made  afler  this  same  manner.  At  the  utmost  extremity  of  your 
line,  where  the  hook  is  always  placed  in  all  other  ways  of  an- 
gling>  you  are  to  have  a  large  pistol  or  carbine  bullet,  into  which 
the  end  of  your  line  is  to  be  fastened  with  a  peg  or  pin,  even 
and  close  with  the  bullet ;  and  about  half  a  foot  above  that,  a 
branch  of  line,  of  two  or  three  handfuls  long,  or  more  for  a  swift 
stream,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  thereof,  baited  with  some  of  the 
fore-named  worms,  and,  another  half  a  foot  above  that,  another, 
armed  and  baited  after  the  same  manner  (but  with  another  sort 
of  worm,  without  any  lead  at  all)  above  ;  by  which  means  you 
will  always  certainly  find  the  true  bottom  in  all  depths,  which, 
with  the  plumbs  upon  your  line  above,  you  can  never  do,  but 
that  your  bait  must  always  drag  whilst  you  are  sounding,  which 
in  this  way  of  angling  must  be  continually,  by  which  means  you 
are  like  to  have  more  trouble,  and  peradventure  worse  success. 
And  both  these  ways  of  angling  at  the  bottom  are  most  proper 
for  a  dark  and  muddy  water  ;  by  reason  that,  in  such  a  condition 
of  the  stream,  a  man  may  stand  as  near  as  he  will,  and  neither 
his  own  shadow,  nor  the  roundness  of  his  tackle,  will  hinder  his 
sport. 

The  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground-bait,  and  by 
much  the  best  of  all  other,  is,  with  a  line  full  as  long,  or  a  yard 
and  a  half  longer  than  your  rod,  with  no  mere  than  one  hair 
next  the  hook,  and  for  two  or  three  lengths  above  it,  and  no  rtiore 
than  one  small  pellet  of  shot  for  your  plumb  ;  your  hook  little, 
your  worms  of  the  smallest  brandlings  very  well  scoured,  and 
only  one  upon  your  hook  at  a  time  ;  which  is  thus  to  be  baited. 
The  point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the  very  tag  of  his  tail, 
and  run  up  his  body  quite  over  all  the  arming,  and  still  stripped 
on  an  inch  at  least  upon  the  hair,  the  head  and  remaining  part 
hanging  downward :  and  with  this  line  and  hook  thus  baited  you 
are  evermore  to  angle  in  the  streams,  always  in  a  clear  rather 
than  a  troubled  water,  and  always  up  the  river,  still  casting  out 
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your  worm  before  you  with  a  light  one-handed  rod,  like  an  arti- 
ficial fly  ;  where  it  will  be  taken,  sometimes  at  the  top,  or  within 
a  very  little  of  the  superficies  of  the  water,  and  almost  always 
before  that  light  plumb  can  sink  it  to  the  bottom,  both  by  rea- 
son of  the  stream,  and  also  that  you  must  always  keep  your 
worm  in  motion  by  drawing  still  back  towards  you,  as  if  you 
were  angling  with  a  fly  ;  and  believe  me,  whoever  will  try  it, 
shall  find  this  the  best  way  of  all  other  to  angle  with  a  worm,  in 
a  bright  water  especially :  but  then  his  rod  must  be  very  light 
and  pliant,  and  very  true  and  finely  made  ;  which  with  a  skilful 
band  will  do  wonders,  and  in  a  clear  stream  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  of  angling  for  a  trout  or  grayling  with  a  worm,  by 
many  degrees,  that  any  man  can  make  choice  of,  and  of  most 
ease  and  delight  to  the  angler.  To  which  let  me  add,  that  if  the 
angler  be  of  a  constitution  that  will  sufier  him  to  wade,  and  will 
slip  into  the  tail  of  a  shallow  stream,  to  the  calf  of  the  1^  or  the 
knee,  and  so  keep  off  the  bank,  he  shall  almost  take  what  fish  he 
pleases. 

The  second  way  of  angling  at  the  bottom  is  with  a  cork  or 
float ;  and  that  is  also  of  two  sorts,  with  a  worm,  or  with  a  grub 
or  cadis. 

With  a  worm,  you  are  to  have  your  line  within  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  as  long  as  your  rod,  in  a  dark  water  with  two,  or  if 
you  will  with  three,  but  in  a  clear  water  never  with  above  one 
hair  next  the  hook,  and  two  or  three  for  four  or  five  lengths 
above  it,  and  a  worm  of  what  size  you  please ;  your  plumbs 
fitted  to  your  cork,  your  cork  to  the  condition  of  the  river-^>>- 
that  is,  to  the  swifbiess  or  slowness  of  it,  and  both  when  the 
water  is  very  clear,  as  fine  as  you  can  :  and  then  you  are  never 
to  bait  with  above  one  of  the  lesser  sort  of  brandlings ;  or  if 
they  are  very  little  ones  indeed,  you  may  then  bait  with  two, 
ailer  the  manner  before  directed. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  you  are  to  do  it  as  deep,  that  is, 
as  near  the  bottom  as  you  can,  provided  your  bait  do  not  drag ; 
or  if  it  do,  a  trout  will  sometimes  take  it  in  that  posture  :  if  for 
a  grayling,  you  are  then  to  fish  further  from  the  bottom,  he  being 
a  fish  that  usually  swims  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  water,  and 
lies  always  loose ;  or  however  is  more  apt  to  rise  than  a  trout. 
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and  more  inclined  to  rise  than  to  descend  even  to  a  ground- 
bait. 

With  a  grub  or  cadis,  you  are  to  angle  with  the  same  length 
of  line ;  or  if  it  be  all  out  as  long  as  your  rod,  'tis  not  the  worse ; 
with  never  above  one  hair  for  two  or  three  lengths  next  the  hook, 
and  with  the  smallest  cork  or  jQoat,  and  the  least  weight  of  plumb 
you  can  that  will  but  sink,  and  that  the  swiftness  of  your  stream 
will  allow ;  which  also  you  may  help,  and  avoid  the  violence  of 
the  current,  by  angling  in  the  returns  of  a  stream,  or  the  eddies 
betwixt  two  streams;  which  also  are  the  most  likely  places 
wherein  to  kill  a  fish  in  a  stream,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Of  grubs  for  a  grayling,  the  ash-grub,  which  is  plump,  milk- 
white,  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  and  exceeding  tender,  with  a 
red  head ;  or  the  dock- worm,  or  grub  of  a  pale  yellow,  longer, 
lanker,  and  tougher  than  the  other,  with  rows  of  feet  all  down 
his  belly,  and  a  red  head  also,  are  the  best :  I  say,  for  a  gray- 
ling ;  because,  although  a  trout  will  take  both  these,  the  ash-grub 
especially,  yet  he  does  not  do  it  so  freely  as  the  other,  and  I  have 
usually  taken  ten  graylings  for  one  trout  with  that  bait ;  though 
if  a  trout  come,  I  have  observed  that  he  is  commonly  a  very 
good  one. 

These  baits  we  usually  keep  in  bran,  in  which  an  ash-grub 
commonly  grows  tougher,  and  will  better  endure  baiting ;  though 
he  is  yet  so  tender,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  warp  in  a  piece 
of  a  stiff  hair  with  your  arming,  leaving  it  standing  out  about  a 
straw  breadth  at  the  head  of  your  hook,  so  as  to  keep  the*  grub 
either  from  slipping  totally  off  when  baited,  or  at  least  down  to 
the  point  of  the  hook  ;  by  which  means  your  arming  will  be  left 
wholly  naked  and  bare,  which  is  neither  so  sightly,  nor  so  like  to 
be  taken,  though  to  help  that,  which  will  however  very  ofl  fall 
out)  I  always  arm  the  hook  I  design  for  this  bait  with  the  whitest 
horse-hair  I  can  choose,  which  itself  will  resemble,  and  shine 
like  that  bait,  and  consequently  will  do  more  good,  or  less  harm 
than  an  arming  of  any  other  color.  These  grubs  are  to  be  baited 
thus  :  the  hook  is  to  be  put  under  the  head  or  chaps  of  the  bait, 
and  guided  down  the  middle  of  the  belly — ^without  suffering  it  to 
peep  out  by  the  way,  for  then  the  ash-grub  especially  will  issue 
out  water  and  milki  till  nothing  but  the  akin  shall  iemain»  and 
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the  bend  of  the  hook  will  appear  black  through  it, — ^till  the  point 
of  your  hook  oome  so  low,  that  the  head  of  your  bait  may  rest, 
and  stick  upon  the  hair  that  stcuids  out  to  hold  it ;  by  which 
means  it  can  neither  slip  of  itself,  neither  will  the  force  of  the 
stream,  nor  quick  pulling  out,  upon  any  mistake,  strip  it  off! 

Now,  the  cadis,  or  cod-bait,  which  is  a  sure  killing  bait,  and 
for  the  most  part  by  much  surer  than  either  of  the  other,  may  be 
put  upon  the  hook  two  or  three  together,  and  is  sometimes,  to 
very  great  effect,  joined  to  a  worm,  and  sometimes  to  an  artificial 
fly  to  cover  the  point  of  the  hook ;  but  is  always  to  be  angled 
with  at  the  bottom,  when  by  itself  especially,  with  the  finest 
tackle ;  and  is,  for  all  times  of  the  year,  the  most  holding  bait 
of  all  other  whatever,  both  for  trout  and  grayling. 

There  are  several  other  baits  besides  these  few  I  have  named 
you,  which  also  do  very  great  execution  at  the  bottom :  and  some 
that  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries  and  rivers,  of  which  every 
angler  may  in  his  own  place  make  his  own  observation ;  and 
some  others  that  I  do  not  think  fit  to  put  you  in  mind  of,  because 
I  would  not  corrupt  you,  and  would  have  you,  as  in  all  things 
else  I  observe  you  to  be,  a  very  honest  gentleman,  a  fair  angler. 
And  so  much  for  the  second  sort  of  angling  for  a  trout  at  the 
bottom. 

ViAT.  But,  Sir,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  one 
question :  is  there  no  art  to  be  used  to  worms,  to  make  them 
allure  the  fish,  and  in  a  manner  compel  them  to  bite  at  the 
bait? 

Pisc.  Not  that  I  know  of;  or,  did  I  know  any  such  secret,  I 
would  not  use  it  myself,  and  therefore  would  not  teach  it  you. 
Though  I  will  not  deny  to  you,  that  in  my  younger  days  I  have 
made  trial  of  oil  of  osprey,  oil  of  ivy,  camphor,  assafcetida,  juice 
of  nettles,  and  several  other  devices  that  I  was  taught  by  several 
anglers  I  met  with,  but  could  never  find  any  advantage  by  them ; 
and  can  scarce  believe  there  is  anything  to  be  done  that  way  ; 
though  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  seen  some  men  who  I  thought 
went  to  work  no  more  artificially  than  I,  and  have  yet  with  the 
same  kind  of  worms  I  had,  in  my  own  sight,  taken  five,  and 
sometimes  ten  for  one.  But  we'll  let  that  business  alone  if  you 
please ;  and  because  we  have  time  enough,  and  that  I  would 
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deliver  you  from  the  trouble  of  any  more  lectures,  I  will,  if  you 
please,  proceed  to  the  last  way  of  angling  for  a  trout  or  ^y- 
ling,  which  is  in  the  middle  ;  after  which  I  shall  have  no  more  to 
trouble  you  with. 

YuT.  It  is  no  trouble,  Sir,  but  the  greatest  satisfaotioa  that 
can  be ;  and  I  attend  you. 
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PncATOB.  Angling  in  the  middle,  then,  fer  trout  or 
is  of  two  sorts ;  with  a  penk  or  minnow  for  a  trout,  or  with  a 
worm,  grub,  or  cadis,  for  a  grayling. 

For  the  first,  it  is  with  a  minnow,  half  a  foot,  or  a  foot,  within 
the  superficies  of  the  water ;  and,  as  to  the  rest  that  oonoems 
this  sort  of  angling,  I  shall  wholly  refer  you  to  Mr.  Walton's 
direction,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  best  angler  with  a  minnow  in 
England :  only  in  plain  truth  I  do  not  approve  of  those  baits  he 
keeps  in  salt,  unless  where  the  living  ones  are  not  possibly  to  be 
had ;  though  I  know  he  frequently  kills  with  them,  and  per* 
adventure  more  than  with  any  other ;  nay,  I  have  seen  him  re- 
fuse a  living  one  for  one  of  them ;  and  much  less  of  his  artificial 
one,*  for  though  we  do  it  with  a  counterfeit  fly,  methinks  it  should 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  man  should  deceive  a  fish  with  a  coun- 
terfeit fish.  Which,  having  said,  I  shall  only  addj  and  that  out 
of  my  own  experience,  that  I  do  believe  a  bull-head,  with  his 
gill-fins  cut  off,  at  some  times  of  the  year  especially,  to  be  a 
much  better  bait  for  a  trout,  than  a  minnow,  and  a  loach  much 
better  than  that :  to  prove  which  I  shall  cmly  tell  you,  that  I  have 
much  oftener  taken  trouts  with  a  buU-head  or  a  loach  in  their 
throats,  for  there  a  trout  has  questionless  his  first  digestion,  than 
a  minnow ;  and  that  one  day  especially,  having  angled  a  good 
part  of  the  day  with  a  minnow,  and  that  in  as  hopefiil  a  day,  and 
as  fit  a  water,  as  could  be  wished  for  that  purpose,  without  rais- 
ing any  <me  fish ;  I  at  last  fell  to  it  with  the  worm,  and  with  that 
took  fourteen  in  a  very  short  space,  amongst  all  which,  there  was 
not,  to  my  remembrance,  so  much  as  one,  that  had  not  a  loaoh 
or  two,  and  some  of  them  three,  four,  five,  and  six  loaches,  in 
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throat  and  stomach ;  from  whence  J  concluded,  that  had  I  angled 
with  that  bait,  I  had  made  a  notable  day's  work  of  it. 

But  after  all,  there  is  a  better  way  of  angling  with  a  minnow, 
than  perhaps  is  fit  either  to  teach  or  to  practise :  to  which  I  shall 
only  add,  that  a  grayling  will  certainly  rise  at,  and  sometimes 
take  a  minnow,  though  it  will  be  hard  to  be  believed  by  any  one, 
who  shall  consider  the  littleness  of  that  fish's  mouth,  very  unfit 
to  take  so  great  a  bait :  but  'tis  affirmed  by  many,  that  he  will 
sometimes  do  it,  and  I  mysel  f  know  it  to  be  true  ;  for  though  I 
never  took  a  grayling  so,  yet  a  man  of  mine  once  did,  and  within 
so  few  paces  of  me,  that  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  I  can  be  of  any- 
thing I  did  not  see  ;  and,  which  made  it  appear  the  more  strange, 
the  grayling  was  not  above  eleven  inches  long. 

I  must  here  also  beg  leave  of  your  master,  and  mine,  not  to 
controvert,  but  to  tell  him,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  his  way  of 
throwing  in  his  rod  to  an  overgrown  trout,  and  afterwards  reco* 
vering  his  fish  with  his  tackle.  For  though  I  am  satisfied  he  has 
sometimes  done  it,  because  he  says  so,  yet  I  have  found  it  quite 
otherwise  ;  and  though  I  have  taken  with  the  angle,  I  may  safely 
say,  some  thousands  of  trouts  in  my  life,  my  top  never  snapped, 
though  my  line  still  continued  fast  to  the  remaining  part  of  my 
rod,  by  some  lengths  of  line  curled  round  about  my  top,  and 
there  fastened  with  waxed  silk,  against  such  an  accident :  nor  my 
hand  never  slacked,  or  slipped  by  any  other  chance,  but  I  almost 
always  infallibly  lost  my  fish,  whether  great  or  little,  though  my 
hook  came  home  again.  And  I  have  often  wondered  how  a  trout 
should  so  suddenly  disengage  himself  from  so  great  a  hook,  as 
that  we  bait  with  a  minnow,  and  so  deep  bearded  as  those  hooks 
commonly  are,  when  I  have  seen  by  the  forenamed  accidents,  or 
the  slipping  of  a  knot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  line,  by  sudden 
and  hard  striking,  that  though  the  line  has  immediately  been 
recovered,  almost  before  it  could  be  all  drawn  into  the  water,  the 
fish  cleared,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment.  And  yet,  to  justify 
what  he  says,  I  have  sometimes  known  a  trout,  having  carried 
away  a  whole  line,  found  dead,  three  or  four  days  after,  with  the 
hook  fast  sticking  in  him  :  but  then  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  had 
gorged  it,  which  a  trout  will  do,  if  you  be  not  too  quick  with 
him,  when  he  comes  at  a  minnow,  as  sure  and  much  sooner  than 
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a  pike ;  and  I  myself  have  also,  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  taken 
the  same  fish  with  my  own  fly  sticking  in  his  chaps,  that  he  had 
taken  from  me  the  day  before,  by  the  slipping  of  a  hook  in  the 
arming :  but  I  am  very  confident  a  trout  will  not  be  troubled  two 
hours  with  any  hook,  that  has  so  much  as  one  handful  of  line 
left  behind  with  it,  or  that  is  not  struck  through  a  bone,  if  it  be 
in  any  part  of  his  mouth  only  ;  nay,  I  do  certainly  know,  that  a 
trout,  so  soon  as  ever  he  feels  himself  pricked,  if  he  carries  away 
the  hook,  goes  immediately  to  the  bottom,  and  will  there  root  like 
a  hog  upon  the  gravel,  till  he  either  rub  out,  or  break  the  hook 
in  the  middle.  And  so  much  for  this  first  sort  of  angliog  in  the 
middle  for  a  trout. 

The  second  way  of  angling  in  the  middle,  is  with  a  worm, 
grub,  cadis,  or  any  other  ground- bait  for  a  grayling ;  and  that  is 
with  a  cork,  and  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  a  grayling  taking  it 
much  better  there  than  at  the  bottom,  as  has  been  said  before  ; 
and  this  always  in  a  clear  water,  and  with  the  finest  tackle. 

To  which  we  may  also,  and  with  very  good  reason,  add  the 
third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground-bait,  as  a  third  way 
of  fishing  in  the  middle :  which  is  common  to  both  trout  and 
grayling,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  best  way  of  angling  with  a 
worm,  of  all  other  I  ever  tried  whatever. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  have  said  all  I  can  at  present  think  of  con- 
oeming  angling  for  a  trout  and  grayling  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  have 
tired  you  sufficiently  :  but  I  will  give  you  no  more  trouble  of 
this  kind,  whilst  you  stay ;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  good  while 
longer, 

ViAT.  That  will  not  be  above  a  day  longer ;  but,  if  I  live  till 
May  come  twelvemonth,  you  are  sure  of  me  again,  either  with 
my  master  Walton,  or  witliout  him ;  and  in  the  meantime  shall 
acquaint  him  how  much  you  have  made  of  me  for  his  sake  ;  and 
I  hope  he  loves  me  well  enough  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Pisc.  I  shall  be  glad.  Sir,  of  your  good  company  at  the  time 
you  speak  of;  and  shall  be  loath  to  part  with  you  now:  but 
when  you  tell  me  you  must  go,  I  will  then  wait  upon  you  more 
miles  on  your  way  than  I  have  tempted  you  out  of  it,  and  heartily 
wish  you  a  good  journey. 
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KEEP  A  GOOD  TONGUE  IN  TOUR  HEAD. 


TO  THS  TITinE  OF  "  THX 


^^>^^0*^^^^0^^^*0^^^^^ 


[In  Walton'f  *'  Angler,"  fint  printed  in  1653,  the  six  earliest  linei  of 
this  ballad  are  printed  with  eome  alight  variations ;  and  they  are  coupled 
with  eight  other  lines  from  the  ballad  which  follows  next  in  our  collection, 
as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  song :  they  are  both  given  to  Maudlin  in 
Walton's  work,  and  the  fact  we  have  stated  forms  a  new  illustration  of  it. 
Both  ballads  were  written  by  Martin  Parker,  a  well  known  name  in  our 
ephemeral  literature  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  during  the  Protecter- 
mte :  his  initials  are  at  the  end  of  each,  and  he  seldom  put  his  name  at  full 
length.  He  was  author  of  the  celebrated  **  True  Tale  of  Robin  Hood," 
and  of  the  more  notorious  song  of  **  When  the  King  ei^oys  his  own  again." 
Of  the  periods  of  his  birth  or  burial,  we  have  no  knowledge.  The  broad- 
side we  have  used  is  entitled,  '*  Keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head,  for 

Here's  a  very  good  woman  in  every  respect. 
But  only  her  tongue  breeds  all  her  defect." 

It  wai  "  Printed  at  London  for  Thomas  Lambert,  at  the  Horshoo  in 
Smithfield»"  about  1640.— Co/Zter**  Book  of  Boxburgh  SallatU,} 

I  marry'd  a  wife  of  late. 

The  more's  my  unhappy  fate ; 
I  tooke  her  for  love. 
As  fancy  did  me  move, 

and  not  for  her  worldly  stete. 
For  qualities  rare. 
Few  with  her  compare ; 

let  me  doe  her  no  wrong : 
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I  must  confeaie} 
Her  cbieie   ■miw 
Is  only  this. 
As  some  wives  is, 

she  cannot  rule  her  tongue. 

She  hath  as  sweet  a  face 

as  any  in  searen  miles  spaed ; 
Her  eyes  chrystalline, 
Like  diamonds  doe  shine, 

she  looks  with  a  modest  grace : 
Her  haire  is  like  flax, 
Her  lips  are  red  wax, 

that  seal'd  the  bond  so  strong 
Twixt  her  and  I, 
That  till  I  die 
Ille  justifie 
Her  constancy : 

but  she  cannot  rule  her  tongue. 

Her  cheeks  are  red  as  the  rose 

which  June  for  her  glory  shows : 
Her  teeth  on  a  row 
Stand  like  a  wall  of  snow 

between  her  round  chin  and  her  nose. 
Her  shoulders  are  decent, 
Her  armes  white  and  pleasant, 

her  fingers  are  small  and  long: 
No  fault,  I  find, 
But  in  my  minde. 
Most  womenkind 
Must  come  behind : 

O,  that  she  could  rule  her  tongue ! 

Her  breasts  like  Pyreene  hills, 

which  nature  yearly  fils 
With  liquor  that  by  ods. 
Doth  passe  the  drink  o'  th*  gods ; 

all  nectar  it  far  excels : 
With  this  she  doth  feed 
The  twigs  that  proceed 

from  our  affections  strong. 
She's  fruitful  as 
The  springing  grasse. 
No  time  lets  passe. 
And  yet,  alas ! 

•he  cannot  rule  her  longae. 
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Her  body,  which  I  have  oft 

embraced  so  smooth  and  soft. 

Is  slender  and  white 

Proportioned  aright ; 

tis  straight  as  any  shaft. 

Her  leg  is  compleat, 

Her  foot's  fine  and  neat, 
.    'tis  neither  too  short  nor  too  long 

In  e^ery  part 

Dame  Nature's  art 

Gives  her  the  start : 

With  all  my  heart 

I  wishe  she  could  rule  her  tongue. 

As  she  in  feature  excels 

wel  nye  most  women  else. 
Even  so  doth  her  wit, 
If  sheel  make  use  of  it, 

as  daily  experience  tels : 
I  cannot  deny  it. 
If  she  be  at  quiet 

her  speeches  will  do  no  wrong : 
Shee'l  laugh  and  smile. 
New  termes  shee'l  file. 
Yet  in  a  while 
Shee'l  change  her  stile, 

and  cannot  rule  her  tongue. 

With  eloquence  she  wiU  dispute ; 

few  women  can  her  confute : 
'  She  sings  and  she  playes, 
And  she  knowes  all  her  keyes 

on  the  viol  de  gambo,  or  lot*. 
Shee'l  dance  with  a  grace. 
Her  measures  shee'l  trace 

as  doth  unto  art  belong : 
She  is  a  girle 
Fit  for  an  Earle, 
Not  for  a  churle  : 
She  were  worth  a  pearle, 

if  she  could  but  rule  her  tongnei 

Her  needle  she  can  use  well ; 

in  that  she  doth  most  ezcell: 
She  can  spin  and  knit. 
And  eTery  thing  fit, 

as  all  her  neighbon  can  telL 
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Her  fingers  apace, 
At  wearing  bone-lace, 

8he  nseth  all  day  long : 
All  arts  that  be 
To  women  free. 
Of  each  degree, 
Performeth  she. 

O,  that  she  could  rule  her  tongue ! 

For  huswiferj  she  doth  exceed ; 

she  looks  to  her  bnsinease  with  heed ; 
Sheets  early  and  late 
Emploi'd  I  dare  say't, 

to  see  all  things  well  eocceede. 
She  is  verj  wary 
To  looke  to  her  dary, 

as  doth  to  her  charge  belong : 
Her  serrants  all 
Are  at  her  call, 
But  shee'l  so  brawle» 
That  stUl  I  shaU 

wish  that  she  could  rule  her  tongue. 

With  aU  that  hath  bin  said 

no  woman  neede  be  dismaidy 
Sith  I  have  not  beene 
Incensed  through  spleene 

in  this  spacious  river  to  wad« : 
I  none  doe  disparaget 
To  hinder  their  marriaget 

but  with  both  old  and  yong 
Great  heed  to  take» 
When  choice  they  make 
For  vertoe's  sake : 
No  TenemooB  anake 

•tings  like  a  woman's  tongm. 
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THE   MILEE-MAID'S  LIFE. 

TO  A  CUKIOtn  mW  tuns,  CAXJUD)   <*  TUX  MZX.KX-MAID^8  DVlCPt.' 


^w*iw»^»^w^w^<»«w<» 


[This  is  the  ballad  referred  to  in  our  introduction  to  the  preceding,  as 
miving  had  eight  linea  quoted  from  it  by  Walton  in  his  **  Angler^  (p.  153* 
edit.  1808).  They  form  the  conclusion  of  our  sixth  stanza,  but  Walton 
either  printed  from  a  different  copy  to  that  we  have  used,  or  he  altered  one 
of  the  lines.  He  does  not  state  who  was  the  author,  but  the  initials  at  the 
end  of  the  Roxburghe  broadside  show  that  it  was  by  Martin  Parker.  Both 
this  and  the  last  ballad  were  written  to  the  same  tune,  which  in  one  case 
is  called  "  the  Milkmaid's,  &c.  ,*'  and  in  the  other  **  the  Milkmaid's  Dumps :" 
a  **  dump"  was  a  species  of  dance,  as  well  as  poem  (Collier's  Shakspere, 
Ti.,  478).  The  ensuing,  like  the  foregoing,  ballad  was  '*  Printed  at  Lon- 
don for  T.  Lambert  ,*"  and  to  the  title  of  "  The  Milke-Maid's  Life,"  is  added 
the  following  couplet, 

'*  A  pretty  new  ditty  composed  and  pend. 
The  praise  of  the  Milking  paile  to  defend." 

The  last  stanza  but  one  proves  that  the  ballad  was  written  before  **  the 
downfal  of  May-games,"  under  the  Puritans. — IMd.} 


You  rural  godd< 

that  woods  and  fields 
Assist  me  with  your  skill. 
That  may  direct  my  quill 

more  jocundly  to  ezpj 
The  mirth  and  delight. 
Both  morning  and  night* 

on  mountaine  or  in  dale. 
Of  them  who  chuse 
This  trade  to  use. 
And  through  cold  dewes 
Do  never  refuse 

to  carry  the  milking  ptyU. 
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The  bravest  laases  gay 

live  not  so  merry  as  they : 
In  honest  civill  sort 
They  make  each  other  sport ' 

as  they  trudge  on  their  way. 
Come  faire  or  foul  weather, 
They're  fearefull  of  neither ; 

their  courages  never  quaile : 
In  wet  and  dry, 
Though  winds  be  hye 
And  darke*8  the  sky, 
They  nere  deny 

to  carry  the  milking  paile. 

Their  hearts  are  free  from  care, 

they  never  will  dispaire. 
What  ever  them  befall ; 
They  bravely  beare  out  all, 

and  fortune's  frowns  out  dare. 
They  pleasantly  sing 
To  welcome  the  spring, 

Against  heaven  they  never  rayle : 
If  grasse  wel  grow 
Their  thankes  they  show, 
And  frost  or  snow, 
They  merrily  goe 

along  with  the  milking  paile. 

Base  idlenesse  they  doe  acome : 

they  rise  very  early  i'  th'  mom. 
And  walk  into  the  field 
Where  pretty  birds  do  yeeld 

brave  musick  on  every  thorn : 
The  linet  and  thrush 
Doe  sing  on  each  bush  ; 

and  the  dulcid  nightingale 
Her  note  doth  straine 
In  a  jocund  vaine. 
To  entertaine 
That  worthy  traine, 

which  carry  the  milking  paile. 

Their  labor  doth  health  preserve ; 

no  doctors  rules  they  observe. 
While  others,  too  nice 
In  taking  their  advice, 

look  alwaies  as  though  they  vrold  starve. 
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Their  meat  is  digested. 
They  nere  are  molested, 

DO  sicknesse  doth  them  assaile : 
Their  time  is  spent 
In  merryment ; 
While  limbs  are  lent, 
They  are  content 

to  carry  the  milking  paile. 

Those  lasses  nice  and  strange, 

that  keep  shops  in  the  Exchange, 
Sit  pricking  of  clouts. 
And  giving  of  flouts  ; 

they  seldome  abroad  doe  range: 
Then  comes  the  green  sicknesse 
And  changeth  their  likenesse, 

all  this  for  want  of  good  sale 
But  *tis  not  so. 
As  proofe  doth  show. 
By  them  that  goe 
In  frost  and  snow, 

to  carry  the  milking  paile. 

If  they  any  sweethearts  hare, 

that  do  afiection  crave. 
Their  privilidge  is  this, 
W  hich  many  others  misse, 

they  can  give  them  welcome  brave 
With  them  they  may  walke, 
And  pleasantly  talke, 

with  a  bottle  of  wine  or  ale : 
"'he  gentle  cow 
Doth  them  allow. 
As  they  know  how. 
God  speed  the  plow, 

and  blesse  the  milking  paile ! 

Upon  the  first  of  May, 

with  garlands  fresh  and  gay. 

With  mirth  and  musick  sweet. 

For  such  a  season  meet, 

they  passe  their  time  away  : 

They  dance  away  sorrow. 

And  all  the  day  thorow 

their  legs  doe  never  fayle ; 

PAET   11.  6 
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They  nimblely 
Their  feet  doe  ply, 
And  bravely  try 
The  victory, 

in  honour  o'  th'  milking  paile. 

If  any  think  that  I 

doe  practise  flattery. 
In  seeking  thus  to  raise 
The  merry  milkmaid's  praise. 

He  to  them  thus  reply. 
It  is  their  desert 
Invitetli  my  art 

to  study  this  pleasant  tale ; 
In  their  defence 
Whose  innocence. 
And  providence. 
Gets  honest  pence 

out  of  the  milking  paile. 


(from  herrick's  poems.) 

TO  PHILLIS  TO  LOVE,  AND  LIVE  WITH  fflM, 


»<»^^i^^^»«^^'W%'^1^V^^»^ 


Live,  live  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  pleasures  He  prepare  for  thee ; 
What  sweets  the  country  can  afibrd. 
Shall  blesse  thy  bed,  and  blesse  thy  board. 
The  soft  sweet  mosse  shall  be  thy  bed. 
With  crawling  woodbine  overspread ; 
By  which  the  silver-shedding  streames 
Shall  gently  melt  thee  into  dreames, 
Thy  clothing  next  phall  be  a  gowne 
Made  of  the  fleeces  purest  downe. 
The  tongues  of  kids  shall  be  thy  meate ; 
Their  mi  Ike  thy  drinke ;  and  thou  shalt  eate 
The  paste  of  filberts  for  thy  bread. 
With  cream  of  cowslips  buttered. 
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Thy  feasting-tables  shall  be  bills 

With  daisies  spread,  and  dafl&dils  ; 

Where  thou  shalt  sit,  and  red-brest  by. 

For  meat,  shall  give  thee  melody. 

lie  give  thee  chaines  and  carkanets 

Of  primroses  and  violets. 

A  Bag  and  bottle  thou  shalt  have 

That  richly  wrought,  and  this  as  braye ; 

So  that  as  either  shall  expresse 

The  virearer's  no  meane  shepheardesse. 

At  sheering  times,  and  yearely  wakes. 

When  Themilis  his  pastime  makes. 

There  thou  shalt  be,  and  be  the  wit. 

Nay  more,  the  feast  and  grace  of  it 

On  holy-dayes,  when  virgins  meet 

To  dance  the  heyes  with  nimble  feet ; 

Thou  shalt  come  forth,  and  then  appeare 

The  Queen  of  Roses  for  that  yeere  ; 

And  having  danc't  *bove  ail  the  best. 

Carry  the  garland  from  the  rest. 

In  wicker-baskets  maids  shall  bring 

To  thee,  my  dearest  shephardling. 

The  blushing  apple,  bashful  peare 

And  8hame-fac*t  plum,  all  simpering  there. 

Walk  in  the  groves,  and  thou  shalt  find 

The  name  of  Phillis  in  the  rind 

Of  every  straight  and  smooth-skin  tree ; 

Where  kissing  that,  lie  twice  kiss  thee. 

To  thee  a  sheep-hook  I  will  send, 

Bespranckt  with  ribbands,  to  this  end. 

This,  this  alluring  hook  might  be 

Lesse  for  to  catch  a  sheep  then  me. 

Thou  shalt  have  possets,  wassails  fine. 

Not  made  of  ale,  but  spiced  wine ; 

To  make  thy  maids  and  selfe  free  mirth. 

All  sitting  near  the  glittering  hearth. 

Thou  shalt  have  ribbands,  roses,  zings. 

Gloves,  garters,  stockings,  shoes,  and  strings 

Of  winning  colors,  that  shall  move 

Others  to  lust,  but  me  to  love. 

These,  nay,  and  more,  thine  own  shall  be, 

If  thou  wilt  love,  and  live  with  me. 
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COME,  LIVE  WITH  ME,  AND  BE  MY  LOVE. 

THE  OLD  MELODY. 
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LIKE  HERMIT  POOR.— Continued. 
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let       in  death        when    love       and  fortane 
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2. 

A  Gown  of  grrey  my  body  Bhall  attire : 
My  Staff,  of  broken  hope  whereon  PU  stay : 

Of  late  repentance  link'd  with  long  desire 
The  Couch  is  fram'd  whereon  my  limbs  I'll  lay 
And  at  my  gates,  &c. 


3. 

My  food  shall  be  of  care  and  sorrow  made  : 
My  Drink,  nought  else  but  tears  fall'n  from  mine  eyes 

And  for  my  Light  in  this  obscure  shade. 
The  flames  may  serve  which  from  my  heart  arise : 
And  at  my  gates,  &c. 
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ECLOGA   PISCATORIA. 


A  MSTABTASIO,  UT    DICXTtrB. 


^^^»^^^^^^^^^> 


Caitdida  yitn 
Gaudia  nescit 
Ah  miser !  ille, 
Qai  requievit 
Littore  nunquam 
Mollis  arence 
Pone  reclinis ; 
Grata  Favoni 
Quum  levis  aura, 
Vcspere  sero 
Fluctibus  orta, 
Flamine  leni 
Pectore  mulcens 
JSquora  crispat : 
Nox  ubi  fuscis 
Evolat  alls, 
Quot  micat  ardens 
Ignibqs  sther 
Unda  relucet, 
Fractaque  Phetbet 
^quore  glauco 
Ludit  imago 
Lactea,  splendet 
Sub  tremebundo 
Lumine  pontas. 
Et  tua,  Triton, 
Buccina  torta 
Nocte  silenti 
Littora  complet, 
(Blanda  palustris 
Fistula  cede, 


Pan,  licet  Areas 
Inflet  avenam !) 
Saxaque  lati 
Reddere  discunt 
Doridos  ignes, 
Letteothoesve, 
Vel  Galathea 
Grata  Sicano 
Furta  sub  antro, 
Qus  fovet  ulnis 
Acida  Divum ; 
Dumque  natanti 
Lumine  languens 
Murmure  leni, 
Basia  sugens 
Comprimit  arcti 
Pectore  pectus 
Aurea  nymphe ; 
Spretus  amator 
(Ardua  moles) 
Heu  fremit  atrox 
Ore  cruento, 
Cunctaque  latd 
Voce  tonanti 
Semifer  implet : 
(STeyZ/arelatrat 
JEtna  remugit) 
Tum  furibundis 
Passibus  erraos, 
Sanguinolentam 
Luminis  orbem 


IM 
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SsBvi  Yolutans, 
Singula  lustrat, 
Cemere  §i  qui. 
Posait  amantes, 
Raptaque  dextr& 
Pallida  membra 
Fulminis  instar 
Frangens  heu  !  heu ! 
Yindice  saxo. 

Ergo  age  tandem 
Spemere  mitte 
Gurgitis  almi 
Littora  grata, 
Gratior  ipsa 
Rustica  Phylli, 
Ipsa  DumCt 
Ipsa  puelli 
Arcitenentis 
Aurea  mater, 
Aurea  que  nunc 
Ore  nitenti 
Numina  cap  tat ; 
Blanda  marine 
Filia  spurns 
Edita  ponto  est ; 
Nunc  quoque  pontum 
(^there  spreto) 
Sepe  revisens, 
Alite  curru 
Diva  serenis 
Labitur  undis, 
Collaque  olorum 
Floribus  atque 
Flectit  habena ; 
JEoltu  Euro 
Lora  frementi 
Contrahit  arct^ ; 
At  tibi  laxat, 
Alme  Favoni, 
Purpura  isque 
Ezsilis  alia, 
Moxque  reportans 
Conjugis  horto 
Sive  rosarum 
Vcl  hyacinth i 
Fund  is  odores. 
Grand! a  cotft 


Gaudiayasta 
Saltibus  edunt 
Incompostis, 
0  Venus  alma, 
Teque  salutant, 
£t  maris  equor 
Impete  Isto 
Sydera  ad  alta 
Naribus  efflant. 

0  mea  vita, 
Ocyus  adsis, 
MoUe  latusque 
Littore  fulta, 
Prospice  mecum 
Colle  propioquo 
Suhsilientes 
Lanigerarum 
Ubera  circum 
MoUiter  agnas  ; 
Pendula  lino 
Et  tibi  dextram 
Armet  arundo ; 
Hamus  aduncus 
Fluctuct  unda : 
Mox  genus  ecce 
Omne  natantum 
(Squammea  pubes 
Ex  latebrosis 
Advena  fund's) 
Prspete  pinn& 
Trans  maris  equor 
Ultro  requiret 
Humida  nostrae 
Lina  puells ; 
Crine  madentes 
Et  tibi  fundent 
JSTaioiUs  uds 
Divite  dextra 
Mille  colomm 
Munera  conchas. 
Sanguine  multo 
Tincta  coralla, 
Gurgitis  imi 
Splendida  dona, 
DoridoB  alme 
Lsv^  tributum 
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ARRANGEMENT 

(ACCORDING  TO  THE  liETHOD  OF  CUVIER) 

or   THE 

AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  FISHES 

ALLUDED     TO     IN     THE     PRECEDING     PAGES. 
BY  JAMES  E.  D£  KAY, 

AUTBOE  or  TBI  KKW  TOEK  FAUNA. 

{ICindlf  furnished  for  thi»  Edition  of  WalUnCo  Jln^rlor.) 

SUB  CLASS  I. 

BONY     FISHES. 

Skeleton  bony,  the  osseous  matter  beingr  deposited  in  fibres.  Gill- 
membrane  witli  rays.  Maxillaries  and  intermaxillaries,  one  or  both 
present 

SECTION  I. 

SFINERAYED. 

First  rays  cf  the  dorsal  Jin  or  the  whole  of  it  spinous ;  first  rays  of  the 
anal  and  ventral  fins  syinous. 

Family  Pekcidje. — Scales  hard  and  rongh.  Opercle  and  pre-oper- 
cle,  one  or  both  serrated  or  spinous :  jaws,  vomer,  and  palatines  armed 
with  teeth. 

Genus  Perca. — ^Two  dorsal  fins.  Tongue  smooth ;  suborbital  fiuntly 
serrated :  opercle  ending  in  a  fiat  spine. 

Obs, — ^This  genus  includes,  according  to  some  writers  in  the  United 
States,  but  one  species, — the  P.  flavescens,  or  common  yellow  perch. 
Cuvier  has,  however,  described  four  others  irom  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  distinct,  althougti  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  are  clopely  allied  to  each  other.  The  yellow 
perch  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

PART  fr.  6* 
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Chnus  Labrax. — Bands  of  teeth  on  the  tongue ;  the  domls  distuict : 
opercle  with  two  spines. 

Obs. — ^This  genus  embraces  about  seven  species,  foremost  tunon^ 
which  is  the  noble  striped  bass  or  rockfish  (L,  linealus)^  a  salt  water  spe- 
cies, ascending  fresh  water  streams  to  breed  during  the  spring,  and  for 
shelter  during  winter.  The  other  species  are  smaller,  ana  are  usually 
called  perches. 

Genus  Lucioperca. — ^This  embraces  the  L.  Americana,  or  ptke-perehf 
glass  eye,  yellow  pike,  lake  pike,  Ohio  salmon  and  pickerel ;  for  all  these 
names  are  given  to  the  same  fish.  It  occurs  in  the  streams*  of  the  mid- 
dle and  western  States,  and  in  the  great  lakes ;  is  well  flavored,  and 
affords  much  sport  to  the  angler.  It  attains  sometimes  the  length  oi 
three  feet. 

Genus  Centropkistes. — ^To  this  genus  belongs  the  C.  nigricans^  or 
sea  bass,  sometimes  called  the  black  bass,  black  fish  and  blue  fisk,  A 
very  savory  article  of  food. 

The  other  Genera  of  this  family  are  centrarchus  and  pomolis,  embrac- 
ing several  species  of  rock  bass  and  pond  fish,  which  take  the  hook 
readily. 

Family  Scienibje. — ^Many  of  the  characters  of  the  preceding  family, 
but  without  teeth  on  the  vomer  or  palatines ;  scales  on  the  base  of 
the  vertical  fins ;  dorsal  fins  one  or  two ;  head  not  mailed ;  teeth 
various. 

Genus  Leiostomus  (L.  obliqnus.) — The  chub  or  Lafayelte  fish,  a  ma- 
rine species  occasionally  appearing  in  great  numbers  on  the  northern 
coast,  but  at  irregular  intervals  ;  takes  tlie  hook  freely,  and  affi>rd8  good 
sport 

Genus  Otolithus  (O  regcdis,) — The  xceak  fish  of  the  northern  States, 
and  improperly  named  trovi  at  the  south ;  takes  the  hook,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  ;  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds. 

Genus  Umbrina  ( U.  nebuhsa.) — King  fish.  The  finest  flavored  of  aU 
our  marine  species.  Its  trivial  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  early  Eng- 
lish colonists.  It  bites  lirmly  at  the  hook,  and  is  most  common  during 
the  heats  of  summer.  The  (U.  albumus)  whiting  is  a  closely  allira 
southern  species. 

Genius  roGONiAS. — This  includes  many  species  known  under  the 
popular  names  of  red  and  young  drum,  grunter,  drum  fish,  &c.  The 
(P.  chromis)  big  drum  occasionally  weighs  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Family  Sfaridje. — The  opercular  bones  without  spines  or  deuticula- 
tions :  no  teeth  on  the  palate ;  scales  large ;  jaws  not  protractile ;  bran- 
chial rays  not  exceeding  six. 

Genus  Sargus. — The  highly  prized  sheep's-head  (S.  ovis)  migrates 
northwardly  during  the  summer ;  is  a  wary  animal,  and  a^rds  much 
amusement  to  the  sportsman. 

Genus  Pagrus. — The  porgee  (P.  argyrops)  takes  the  hook  readily, 
and  would  be  more  esteemed  were  it  less  common. 

Family  Scombrid^. — Opercles  smooth;  scales  very  small,  smooth 
•ad  entire ;  vertical  fins  without  scales.    This  family  embraces  many 
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species,  such  as  the  mackerel  (Scomber  vemoZu),  highly  useful  in  an 
economical  view,  but  of  Jittle  interest  to  the  angler,  except  in  the 

GenuB  Temhodon. — ^Tbe  T.  saUator,  or  Uue  fish  of  the  north- 
ern and  skipjack  of  the  southern  States  ;  a^rds  much  sport  to  the  an- 
gler, and  is  a  very  savory  fish.  It  is  known  under  the  various  popular 
names  of  horse  mackerel,  green  Jith,  snapping  mackerelf  &c. 

Genus  Rhombus  presents  the  harvest  fish  (A.  triacanihus\  which  is 
one  of  our  most  delicate  and  esteemed  fishes,  but  does  not  take  the 
hook. 

FamUy  LABam^.-^aws  with  a  double  row  of  teeth ;  opercle  and 
preopeicie;  without  spines  or  denticulations,  and  with  few  or  no 
scales  on  them. 

Genus  Tautoga  (T.  Americana). — ^The  well  known  tautog,  or  black 
fish,  a  marine  species  industriously  sought  for  by  the  angler  and 
epicure. 

SECTION  H. 

SOFT     RATBD. 

AU  the  fin  rays  scft  and  cartilaginous,  wiih  the  exception  sometimes  of 
the  first  in  the  dorsal  and  the  first  in  the  pectoral  fins.  These  rays  are 
articulated,  and  more  or  less  branched. 

Family  Siluridje. — Skin  naked  and  covered  with  a  mucous  secre- 
tion ;  bead  depressed ;  a  second  adipose  dorsal :  intermaxillaries  sus- 
pended under  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  form  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
first  ray  of  dorsal  and  pectoral  spinous. 

06s.  This  family  includes  at  present  twenty-five  or  thirty  American 
species,  known  under  the  various  popular  names  of  cat  fish,  bull  heads, 
bull  pouts,  &c.  They  are  mostly  fluviatile  and  lacustrine,  afibrdiiig 
much  sport,  and  sometimes  reaching  the  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds. 

Family  Cyfrinidje. — Mouth  slightly  cleft ;  weak  iaws  most  frequently 
without  teeth ;  pharyngeals  strongly  dentated ;  one  dorsal  fin ;  branchial 
rays  few. 

Obs.  This  family  embraces  between  eighty  and  ninety  American 
fresh  water  species,  known  under  the  popular  names  of  carp,  chub^ 
suckers,  shiners,  dace,  minnows,  &c.  The  common  carp  of  Europe 
and  the  goJd  fish  of  China  have  been  successfully  introduced  into  our 
waters. 

Family  Esocidje. — One  dorsal  fin  usually  opposite  to  the  anal ;  edge 
of  the  upper  jaw  either  formed  solely  by  tlie  intermaxillaries,  or,  if  the 
labials  enter  at  all  into  its  composition,  they  are  destitute  of  teeth ; 
branchial  rays  vary  from  three  to  eighteen  ;  mouth  large,  and  with  sharp 
teeth. 

€hnus  Esox. — Our  waters  have  six  species  of  pike,  of  which  the 
most  famous  is  the  muskeUonge,  or  great  pike  of  the  lakes,  which  has 
been  known  to  exceed  four  feet  in  length.  The  pickerel  (£.  reliculatus) 
is  common  in  all  our  ponds  and  streams. 
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Family  Salmohidjs. — ^Body  scaly;  first  dorsal  with  soft  ra^s,  the 
second  small  and  adipose ;  namerous  cscal  appendages  and  an  air  blad- 
der ;  great  variations  in  the  armature  of  their  jaws ;  inhabiting  fresh  and 
salt  water. 

Genus  Salmo  (S.  solar). ^-The  salmon  common  to  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. Richardson  and  others  have  described  ten  other  species,  chiefly 
from  the  northern  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  common,  or 
true  sea  E;almon»was  formerly  abundant  as  far  south  as  the  Hudson  river, 
where  they  are  even  now  occasionally  taken.  The  angler  must  now  go 
to  the  State  of  Maine  with  anv  probability  of  success.  The  Mackinaw 
salmon  {8,  amethystiu)  is  a  noble  species,  sometimes  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  The  common  brook  or  spotted  iratU  {S  fonti' 
nails)  occurs  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-seventh  parallels  of  latitude. 
Tn  the  streams  and  small  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  emp- 
tying into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  another  species  {S.  eryihrpgasier)^ 
red  bellied  troul,  resembling  the  brook  trout  in  its  spots,  but  more  cylin- 
drical and  tapering,  of  a  crimson  hue  beneath,  and  usually  exceeding  it 
in  size.  The  common  salmon  trout  of  the  lakes  (<$.  confinis)  has  the 
port  of  a  salmon,  but  without  its  flavor. 

Genus  Osmerus  (O  viridescens). — Smelt. 

Genus  Coregonus  embraces  seven  or  eight  species  inhabiting  the 
lakes,  and  frequently  called  shad  salmon:  it  includes  the  celebrated 
while  fish  (C.  albvs)  and  the  exquisite  Otsego  bass  (C.  Otsego),  We 
have  no  species  of  grayling  in  the  United  States.  One  (  ThymaUus  sig' 
nifer)  is  found  in  the  northwestern  or  Arctic  region. 

Family  Clufii>je. — ^No  adipose  fin ;  the  upper  jaw  formed,  as  in  trouts, 
at  the  middle  by  intermaxillaries,  without  pedicles,  and  on  the  sides  by 
the  maxillaries ;  scales  easily  detached. 

This  includes  the  herrings,  shads,  &c.,  which,  although  highly  inte- 
resting in  an  economical  point  of  view,  afford  little  amusement  to  the 
angler.  The  shad  (A.  prccstabilis  of  De  Kay)  has,  until  lately,  been 
confounded  with  the  shad  of  Europe. 

Family  Gadid-E. — Jaws  and  vomer,  with  rows  of  rasp-like  teeth; 

fenerally  three  dorsals ;  gills  large,  with  seven  rays.  This  family  em- 
races  numerous  species  designated  under  the  names  of  cod,  hake,  had- 
dock,  cushy  polladi,  frost  fish,  He.  The  haddodc  (M.  (Zglefinus)  aflbrds 
much  sport,  on  our  northern  coast,  to  the  fisherman. 

Family  Plaicid^. — Body  flat,  compressed  vertically  ;  upper  surface 
colored,  beneath  white;  dorsal  single,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
back ;  both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  tlie  head ;  branchial  rays,  six. 

This  family  inclndes  all  the  varied  marine  species,  known  nBflai  fishy 
flounder,  halibut,  turbot,  sole,  &c.  The  two  latter  names,  I  would 
remark,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  turbot  and  sole  of  Europe, 
which  are  not  found  on  the  coast. 

Family  Anguillid-E. — No  ventral  fins  ;  body  elongated  and  serpent- 
like in  form ;  scales  scarcely  apparent,  being  imbedded  in  a  soft,  thick 
•kin  ;  no  c«cal  appendages. 

This  includes  tour  or  five  species  of  eels.  They  oflfer  little  of  interest 
to  tlie  angler,  except  to  jack  for  tliem  in  the  spring  and  summer  by 
larehliffht. 


SUB  CLASS  II. 


Skelelcffi  eartiUffinons ;  cranium  divided  b;  indistinct  sntarea;  gilla 
Cenerall;  Bxed ;  ^11  membrane  witlioiit  rays  ;  intermaxillaries  and  max* 
nUries  wanting  or  rudimentary. 

The  remaining  families,  inuludini;^  the  slurgeoni,  ram,  iharki,  law 
jSih,  skates,  lamprejs,  Sic.,  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  anil 
therefore  need  not  he  enumerated. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL 
or  TBB 

LAKE   PISECO   TROUT   CLUB 

(smttT  pummiHBs  roB  thii  bditioiv  op  waltom'b  AHOLBm.) 


i^^»^h^^^^»^»^^ 


SoMB  six  gentlemen,  from  divers  parts,  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
regularly  organized  fishing-club,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
annually  one  of  those  beautiful  sheets  of  water  that  abound  in  Hamilton 
County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  At  the  first 
irruption  of  these  sportsmen  into  the  wilderness,  the  country  throngh 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass  presented  a  most  savage  aspect.  They 
were  compelled  to  climb  Peiion  upon  Ossa  before  they  reached,  not  the 
promised  land,  but  the  promised  i/w/er.  And  they  were  well  repaid  for 
their  etforts,  not  only  as  lovers  of  nature,  in  finding  a  lake  of  surpassing 
beauty,  but  as  lovers  of  sport,  in  the  abundance  and  superior  excellence 
of  the  trout  that  lay  treasured  within  it.  When  first  visited,  a  rude  hot 
made  of  logs,  with  crevices  to  admit  air  and  light,  formed  the  only 
accommodations  for  the  party ;  the  family  bed  was  given  up,  and  when  a 
light  waa  asked  for  to  retire  with,  they  were  informed  that  there  had 
not  been  a  candle  in  the  house  for  a  twelvemonth ;  com  meal,  with 
the  fish  caught,  formed  their  only  food.  The  next  year  stores  were  for- 
warded in  advance.  The  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  near  which  the  Clab 
have  pitched  their  tents,  is  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  has  an 
average  breadth  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  its  borders  presenting  a  great 
variety  of  picture^sque  and  magnificent  scenerv  in  a  perfect  state  of  na- 
ture, rising  in  some  parts  in  gentle  hills,  in  others  in  mountains  of  the 
most  magnificent  proportions,  swelling  away  in  the  blue  haze  to  the 
horizon.  On  one  of  the  beautiful  headlands  runnin^f  out  into  the  lake 
near  its  centre,  they  purchased  one  hundred  acres  ot  land,  upon  which 
the^  have  erected  a  fishing-lodge,  and  named  it  Walton  Hall,  in  honor  of 
their  patron  saint,  with  convenient  rooms  for  each  member  of  the  Clab^ 
and  a  large  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  rods,  &.c.  It  is  here  in  these 
beautiful  and  unbroken  solitudes,  unstirred  by  the  hum  of  the  world,  the 
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members  of  this  Club,  reposing  from  the  ordinary  cares  and  pleasures  of 
life,  for  a  fortnight  in  each  year,  breathe  anew  the  primitive  freshness  of 
life ;  each  have  their  boat  and  oarsman,  they  disperse  after  breakfast, 
skim  over  the  lake,  passing  and  re-passing  while  trolling,  exchanging 
salutations,  and  seeking  their  favorite  fishing  haunts ;  they  meet  at  the 
Tree-tops^  a  common  point  of  union,  for  dining  at  a  stated  hour.  At  this 
beautiful  spot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  from  the  fishing-lodge, 
the  Club  have  a  shanty  which  serves  to  protect  them  in  foul  weather,  and 
placed  near  the  banks  of  a  babbling  brook  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  in  their  rear ;  here  the  ^h  taken  from  the  first  boat  that 
arrives  are  accurately  weighed,  credit  given  to  the  taker,  and  prepared 
for  dinner.  Each  member  is  charged  with  his  appropriate  duties,  one  to 
superintend  the  culinary  department,  another  to  mingle  the  ingredients 
of  the  nectar*d  bowl,  and  another  to  see  that  a  coi^on  of  smudges  are 
formed  to  keep  at  a  respectable  distance,  bv  smoke,  the  pestilent  black 
fly ;  then,  after  dining  tiiemselves,  they  make  room  for  their  men,  and 
discnss  their  regalias  or  trabucos.  When  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  some* 
what  abated,  they  again  disperse  to  repeat  the  same  scenes,  and  remain 
on  the  lake  until  nightfall  summons  them  to  their  lodge.  As  the  respect- 
ive boats  arrive,  the  fish  taken  during  the  day  are  accurately  weighed, 
dressed,  placed  on  the  ice,  reported  to  the  secretary,  and  regularly 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  Club.  By  referring  to  their  journal, 
we  find  the  large  quantity  of  fish  taken  during  the  last  five  years,  with 
an  account  of  the  different  species  of  trout  found  in  that  lake.  They 
constitute  the  only  kinds  of  fish,  with  the  exception  of  golden  shiners 
and  small  suckers,  which  at  some  seasons  form  their  principal  food. 

The  trout  are  divided  into  the  lake  and  speckled.  There  is  an  apparent 
difference  to  be  found  in  the  lake  trout,  some  appearing  to  be  almost 
black,  others  white  or  silvery,  but  the  club  are  uncertain  whetiier  or  not 
the  apparent  di^rence  may  not  arise  from  sex  or  something  peculiar  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  found,  but  would  state  that  the  black 
are  decidedly  the  most  active  fish,  and,  when  taken,  after  a  resistance 
equal  to  the  speckled  trout,  this  last  species  that  is  found  in  the  lake  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  same  kind,  or  spotted  trout,  tiiat  is  taken  in  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  where  they  are  captured  in  large  numbers,  as  will  be 
seen  from  further  abstracts  from  their  journal. 

By  an  accurate  comparison  of  two  of  these  fish,  one  taken  in  the  out- 
Jet  and  another  in  the  lake,  there  was  found  a  manifest  difference.  The 
speckled  trout  from  the  lake  had  but  two  rows  of  spots  on  the  side,  while 
that  from  the  outlet  had  five,  the  tail  of  the  laker  was  square,  while  that 
of  the  other  was  forked,  and  the  ventral  and  pectoral  fins  deeply  tinned 
with  vermilion,  thus  making  them  the  most  beautiful  fish  to  the  eye ;  but 
when  served  up  on  the  table  the  difference  is  much  more  manifest,  their 
superior  virtues  are  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  a  bright  carnation  glow  is 
spread  over  those  taken  from  the  lake,  and  they  present  an  Apician  mor- 
sel fit  for  the  gods.  This  is  not  the  case  with  their  brethren  from  the 
outlet ;  they  present  a  more  pallid  and  haggard  aspect,  as  if  they  had 
been  driven  as  outcasts  from  the  lake,  and  condemned  to  toil  and  struggle 
everlastingly  against  the  boiling  torrent  that  issues  frraa  that  calm  and 
peaceful  naradise  of  the  finnv  tribe. 
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There  appear  to  have  been  taken  upwards  of  forty  hundred,  or  mors 
than  two  tons,  weight  of  these  trout  by  the  members  of  this  Club  within 
the  last  five  years,  as  shown  by  the  abstracts  from  the  journal.  From 
the  20th  to  the  29lh  June,  829  lbs.,  in  1842,  and  the  largest  fish  reported 
were  2  of  12  lbs.,  1  of  8i,  1  of  8,  smaller  ones  not  recorded.  There 
was  also  captured  by  one  of  the  boatmen  on  the  lake,  at  anchor  fishing, 
a  monster  trout  weighing  26  i  lbs. 

1843. — ^In  nine  days  fishing,  730  lbs.;  largest  fish  reported,  1  of  9|, 
2  of  9i,  1  of  7i,  2  of  7,  2  of  6i,  3  of  6,  1  of  61,  3  of  6i,  1  of  6,  2  of  4^. 

1844. — In  seven  days  fishing,  715  lbs. ;  largest  fish  reported,  1  of  15, 
1  of  8i,  1  of  8^,  3  of '6,  1  of  5^,  and  1  of  4.  Of  this  amount  44  lbs. 
of  brook-trout  were  taken  by  one  of  the  members  in  the  outlet  during 
one  afternoon  and  one  forenoon^s  fishing. 

This  year  the  sports  of  the  Club  were  enlivened  by  the  capture  of 
deer  in  the  lake,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  with  a  hunter  to  drive  one  in  if  possible.  As  the  Club  were 
revelling  in  the  fumes  of  a  savory  chowder,  soon  to  corm  ofiT,  the  signal 
agreed  upon  with  the  hunter,  the  firing  of  a  rifle,  was  heard  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake ;  three  boats  from  the  Tree-tops  dashed  ofiT  in  a  gallant 
style  to  the  theatre  of  action,  but  ere  they  had  reached  the  spot,  the  noble 
buck  had  crossed  the  outlet,  run  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and, 
supposing  he  had  escaped  all  his  foes,  again  taken  the  water  opposite  the 
Tree-tops ;  Uiis  was  noted  by  one  of  the  experienced  boatmen,  who  was 
on  the  look-out,  and  immediately  reported.  Instant  preparations  were 
made  for  his  capture,  and  it  was  agreed  to  remain  concealed  "  amid  the 
forest  leaves"  until  he  had  so  far  committed  himself  to  the  water  as  to 
be  unable  to  return  before  he  could  be  overtaken.  Then  a  swift  oars- 
man was  sent  out  alone  to  drive  him  in.  As  soon  as  he  was  perceived, 
the  stag  turned  to  escape  and  retrace  his  steps ;  then  commenced  an 
exciting  race  with  the  boatman.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
though  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift,  yet  the  battle  was  to  the 
strong,  the  noble  animal  was  turned  and  driven  towards  the  Tree-tops ; 
then  Degan  the  most  exciting  scene,  the  chowder  was  set  aside,  and  all 
consideration  of  dinner  postponed.  The  remaining  boats  leaped  from 
their  moorings ;  at  the  same  time  the  sportsmen  who  went  out  in  the  first 
boats,  having  been  foiled  by  the  escape  of  the  deer,  were  seen  returning, 
their  boats  gallantly  bearing  down  by  the  almost  superhuman  exertions 
of  the  oarsmen.  The  little  flotilla  formed  a  cordon  round  the  unhappy 
animal,  who  seemed  to  think  his  hour  had  come,  and  that  ^  this  day  a 
stag  must  die,"  rearing,  and  plunging,  and  turning  in  every  direction  for 
some  opening  to  efiect  his  escape,  but  his  efiorts  were  all  in  vain.  As 
he  was  attempting  to  pass  one  of  the  boats,  one  of  the  Club  ordered  his 
boat  to  be  wheeled,  and  catching  up  a  gaif-hook  planted  it  in  his  flank, 
with  one  hand  drew  the  deer  towards  him,  and  with  the  other  seized  him 
by  the  antlers,  and  withdrawing  the  hook  secured  him  by  his  horns  with 
both.  Then  ensued  a  furious  struggle  for  the  mastery,  in  the  desire  to 
retain  and  in  the  efibrt  to  escape,  the  animal  sometimes  rearing  himself 
two-thirds  out  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time  striking  out  with  his 
fore-feet  at  his  adversary,  and  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  by  the  kxteiB 
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on  in  Venice  that  he  must  sink  the  boat  But,  by  the  exertions  of  his 
captor,  his  antlers  were  jammed  down  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  a 
cord  having  been  thrown  to  him,  the  ends  were  fastened,  one  at  a  time, 
to  his  horns,  and -he  was  thus  let  loose,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
the  gallant  courser  to  the  shore ;  but,  bein^  unusea  to  obey  bit  and  bri- 
doon,  the  driver  was  obliged  to  haul  in  his  nomSf  again  secure  him,  and 
by  attaching  another  boat  tow  him  to  the  shore,  where  he  was  secured 
to  a  tree  within  a  few  yards  of  the  dining-table.  Having  happily  accom- 
plished their  purposes,  the  chowder  was  again  returned  to  the  fire,  and 
the  appetite,  keenly  whetted  by  the  exciting  pursuit  of  the  noble  quarry, 
did  ample  justice  to  the  feast.  While  on  the  subject  of  these  wild 
sports,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  another  singular  adventure  that 
occurred  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Club  a  few  years  previous.  As 
be  was  fishing  in  the  lake,  he  perceived  a  large  buck  crossing  the  water 
and  immediately  gave  chase,  sometimes  gaining  upon  him,  and  then  the 
animal  redoublmg  his  energies,  would  widen  the  distance  between  him 
and  his  pursuers ;  at  one  time  he  was  so  near  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
bow  seized  him  by  the  tail,  when  with  one  bound  he  cleared  himself,  and 
before  the  boatman  could  resume  his  oars  he  had  left  some  distance 
between  them ;  the  pursuit  was  continued,  and  when  the  boatman  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  deer  about  to  effect  his  escape,  a  fortunate 
suggestion  occurred  to  the  eager  sportsman  who  was  standing  in  the 
boat  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  victim.  lie  took  from  his  fishing  appa- 
ratus a  strong  drop  line  with  hook  and  sinker  attached,  and  whirling 
over  his  head  sent  it  with  unerring  aim  over  the  back  of  the  deer,  and 
drawing  it  in  the  hook  fortunately  fixed  itself  in  the  fiank  of  the  animal, 
and  this  placed  him  under  the  perfect  control  of  liis  captor,  and  at  his 
will  towed  the  boat  about  the  lake  until  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
him. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  abstracts,  there  appear  to  have  been  taken  in 
1846,  in  eleven  days,  from  28th  May  to  9th  June,  1019  lbs.  This  year 
but  few  large  fish  reported :  1  of  7^,  1  of  6,  1  of  5i,  2  of  5\,  and  3  of  5. 
Of  this  quantity,  60  lbs.  of  brook-trout  were  taken  in  one  day  by  artificial 
flies  by  two  of  the  party. 

1846. — 719  lbs.  of  trout  were  taken  in  nine  days  fishing,  from  the  28th 
of  May  to  7th  June,  and  the  number  of  large  fish  unusually  great ;  1  of 
144,  1  of  12i,  1  of  11,  1  of  8},  1  of  7,  1  of  6,  2  of  6i,  1  of  6J,  2  of  6, 
1  of  4i,  and  1  of  4  ;  and  there  was  captured,  by  a  gentleman  of  another 

Earty,  a  magnificent  trout  weighing  20 i  lbs.,  after  a  contest  of  three 
ours ;  he  measured,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  three  feet,  less 
one-half  inch,  in  length ;  and  two  feet,  less  one-half  inch,  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lakers  are  taken  is  principally  by  trolling, 
though  a  few  have  occasionally  been  taken  by  the  fiy.  The  tackle  is  of 
the  moot  delicate  kind ;  a  leader  of  six  to  nine  feet,  of  single  gut,  with 
snell  having  five  hooks  arranged  with  two  at  the  end  placed  back  to  back, 
two  more  one  inch  above,  and  a  fifth,  or  slip  hook,  one  inch  above,  which 
passes  through  and  secures  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  the  minnow 
which  serves  for  bait ;  one  of  the  middle  hooks  is  placed  in  the  back  of 
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the  bait,  and  one  of  the  lower  hooks  in  the  tail.  These  hooks  are  ao 
small  that  the  bend  will  scarcely  allow  the  barrel  of  a  quill  to  rest  in 
them.  The  trolling  is  done  by  rod  and  reel,  each  fisherman  using  two 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  reels  are  improved  by  having  a  bearing  upon  them 
instead  of  a  catch,  so  that  the  rod  may  be  laid  down  with  the  line  ex- 
tended without  running  out,  unless  struck  by  a  fish  or  some  obstruction. 
When  a  fish  seizes  the  bait,  the  oarsman  quits  his  oars,  the  other  rod  is 
handed  to  him,  and  he  reels  up  the  line  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  bot- 
tom, or  the  fish  from  entanglement;  the  trout  then,  as  soon  as  suffi- 
ciently drowned,  is  brought  along  side  and  secured  by  the  gtiS,  which  the 
members  of  the  Club  have  adopted  in  preference  to  the  landing-net, 
which  they  have  abandoned.  The  speckled,  or  red  trout  of  the  lake,  are 
taken  in  a  similar  manner,  but  give  much  more  sport  to  the  angler 
from  their  superior  activity,  dying  game  to  the  last.  Those  caught  in  the 
outlet  are  taken  by  files,  and  there  is  only  one  instance  known  when  the 
fiy  was  refused  for  a  minnow,  and  by  a  splendid  red  trout  weighing 
upwards  of  three  pounds.  TJiey  abound  here  in  vast  numbers,  but 
almost  every  pleasure  in  life  has  its  drawback,  and  the  drawback  here  is 
of  a  very  serious  nature  to  the  sportsman.  In  addition  to  the  mo^hito 
whose  poison  is  to  be  found  in  every  clime,  there  exists  a  small  midge, 
or  punky,  so  small  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  only  perceived  by  its  ef- 
fects, which  comes  not  heralded,  as  the  moschito,  by  blowing  its  tiny  horn. 
But  the  most  serious  amioyance  is  to  be  found  in  the  black  fly,,  which  is 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  house-fiy,  which,  fiying  in  myriads  around 
you,  await  but  the  favorable  moment  to  pounce  upon  their  victim,  alight- 
ing upon  you  at  every  assailable  point,  and  drawing  blood  from  you  at 
every  minute  artery,  as  if  pierced  with  a  lancet.  But  the  injury  does 
not  rest  here ;  it  creates  such  an  intolerable  itching,  equal  to  the  worst 
forms  of  erysipelas,  that  you  are  induced  to  scratch  it  to  relieve  yourself, 
thus  adding  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  producing  a  running  sore  that  sometimes 
lasts  for  weeks.  They  have  a  particular  fondness  for  fresh  subjects,  bat 
when  once  the  patient  is  inoculated  with  the  poison,  the  difliculty  becomes 
less  with  every  yearns  exposure,  and  the  members  of  the  Club  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  are,  if  permitted  to  use  the  expression, 
almost  acclimated ;  and  every  preventive  has  been  adopted  in  vain  to 
avoid  this  evil,  even  a  veil  has  been  found  unavailable. 

In  reference  to  the  red  trout  of  the  lake,  they  find  that  they  diflfer  from 
the  same  kind  that  are  found  in  oUier  parts  of  the  State.  The  several 
members  have  been  long  accustomed  to  trout  fishing  in  almost  every 
part  of  State,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  all  agree  that  they  not 
only  difier  in  the  intensity  of  the  red,  which  approaches  a  cherry 
color,  but  in  the  exquisite  fiavor  of  the  fish  when  served  up  at  the  table. 

%*  In  June  of  this  year,  the  President  of  this  club  killed  a  red^eshed 
Lake  trout  of  24  lbs.  weight. 
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TROUT-PISHING 


ON 


LONG  ISLAND. 
{Komi/r  vttknibhjED  roR  this  kdition  of  waltoit'b  Airoi.BB.) 
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LoHG  IsLAKD  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  Utopia  of  New  York  sports- 
men, and  still  continues,  although  many  of  its  attractions  have  been  lost, 
owing  to  the  extinction  of  several  species  of  game  which  formerly 
abounded  there,  to  be  the  favorite  resort  of  all  who  can  pitch  up  a  heavy 
gun  with  accuracy  upon  a  team  of  wild  fowl,  or  cast  a  long  line  lightly 
ror  the  speckled  trout. 

Jt  is  with  this  last  branch  of  sport  that  I  have  now  to  do ;  and  it  is  in 
this  precisely  that  the  Long  Island  sporting  has  the  least  deteriorated. 

It  is  true  that  the  noble  heath-fowl,  the  pinnated  grouse  of  North 
America,  crows  no  more  in  her  scrub  oaks,  and  brush-plains;  that  his 
congener  the  ruffed  grouse  drums  less  frequently  than  of  old ;  that  the 
incessant  and  nierciless  warfare  waged  on  them  from  sunken  batteries,  is 
fast  banishing  the  wild  fowl  from  her  bays  and  inlets ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
enforcement  of  good  and  judicious  laws,  trout-fishing  still  nourishes  and 
is  likely  to  flourish,  so  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  runs. 

The  natural  formation  of  I^ng  Island  is  not  indeed  such,  that  we 
should  look  to  it,  if  strangers  to  its  qualities  in  this  respect,  with  any 
high  degree  of  expectation  as  a  mother  of  trout  streams ;  and  yet  it  is 
probably  surpassea  in  this  particular  by  no  region  in  the  world. 

It  is,  as  most  of  our  reaaers  of  course  well  know,  a  long,  narrow,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  sandy  strip  of  land,  running  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
the  eastern  end  being  the  bolder  and  more  rocky,  between  the  Sound  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  has  no  mountains,  scarce  indeed  anything  that  can  be  called  hills, 
if  you  except  a  line  of  low  irrepfular  elevations  running  nearly  midway 
its  whole  length,  of  altitude  littfe  more  than  sufficing  to  shed  its  waters, 
this  way  and  that,  to  the  Sound  and  to  the  ocean. 

With  few  large  streama,  no  river  worthy  of  the  name,  and  scarcely 
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anything  that,  in  the  incorrect  phraseology  of  the  country,  woaid  be 
called  a  creek,  it  abounds  in  small  clear  crystal  rivulets,  which,  rising  in 
the  elevations  above  mentioned,  take  their  way,  for  the  most  part  di- 
rectly, and  without  receiving  any  tributary  waters,  into  their  respective 


It  is  in  these  rivulets,  and  in  the  ponds,  which  have  been  formed  along 
their  courses,  either  for  the  erection  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  or  for  the 
sake  of  the  fish  themselves,  that  the  brook  trout  are  found  in  abundance; 
and  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  I,  at  least,  have  seen  equalled  in  no 
other  waters,  either  American  or  British. 

In  all  the  waters  of  the  island,  this  noble  and  delicious  fish  is  taken 
readily  by  a  skilful  fisherman,  both  on  the  north  or  Sound,  and  the  south 
or  Atlantic  side ;  but  it  is  with  the  latter  district  that  I  am  the  most 
familiar;  and  it  is  conceded,  that  its  fish  are  superior  in  shape,  color, 
flavor,  and  number,  though  perhaps  not  in  size,  to  those  of  some  of  the 
northern  waters. 

It  is  to  the  south  side  that  I  shall,  therefore,  principally  confine  my 
remarks ;  although  there  is  one  pond  on  the  northern  side  which  must 
on  no  account  be  passed  over,  as  the  run  of  fish  in  it  is  larger  probably 
than  in  any  other  on  the  island,  perhaps  on  the  continent 

To  proceed,  however,  the  ponds  ana  streams  of  the  south  side  present 
a  general  resemblance  so  strong  that  a  brief  description  of  one  will 
suffice  to  make  the  stranger  acquainted  with  the  prevalent  character  of 
all. 

The  rivulet  rising,  we  will  suppose,  at  some  four  or  five  miles  distance 
from  the  hairs  into  which  it  falls  at  last,  creeps  along  during  the  earlier 
two-third»  of  its  career,  among  thickets  and  tangled  coverts,  which  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  tavsk  to  penetrate,  and  among  which,  if  it  were 
desirable,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  throw  a  fiy,  or  wield  so  much 
even  as  an  eight  foot  rod.  In  this  part  of  their  courses,  however,  though 
trout  are  to  1^  found,  they  are  so  diminutive  as  to  o^r  no  reward  or 
excitement  to  the  angler. 

After  a  while,  following  the  waters  down  from  their  head,  we  come 
upon  a  clear  bright  pond,  of  various  size,  from  one  or  two  to  many  acres 
in  extent,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  same  sort  of  tangled  swampy 
woodland,  as  that  through  which  the  brook  has  passed  in  its  downwsid 
course,  and  on  the  fourth,  or  seaward  side,  by  the  dam  which  supports 
its  waters. 

This  dam  is,  for  the  most  part,  planted  with  willows,  in  order  to  render 
it  firmer  against  the  wear  and  tear  of  floods  and  freshets ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  throw  a  line  from  the  shore  at  this  point,  the  others 
being  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  underwood  entirely  impracticable. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  angling  in  these  ponds  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  from  boats,  which  can  readily  be  obtained  everywhere,  for  a 
moderate  compenHation. 

Pouring  down  clear  and  copious  from  the  sluice  or  floodgate  of  the 
first  pond,  the  brook  rushes  away,  now  through  cleared  fields,  now  among 
brakes  and  thickets,  uniil  it  again  expands  into  a  second,  and  probably  a 
larger  sheet  of  water,  tJie  character  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  above. 
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Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  fall  and  volume  of  these  streams,  they  form 
a  series  of  ponds,  more  or  less  in  number ;  the  last  of  which  ahnost 
invariably  lies  close  to  the  upper  side  of  the  excellent  road  which  runs 
along  the  south  side  of  the  island,  dividing  more  or  less  accurately  the 
nplands  from  the  salt  meadows. 

Thence,  changing  its  character  altogether,  the  stream  flows  gently,  in 
a  deeper  channel,  ebbing  and  flowing  with  the  tide,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  runs  quite  up  to  the  flood-gateo  of  the  last  pond,  through  the  level 
oozy  salt  marshes ;  and  here  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  finest  and  most 
hiflhiy-flavored  fish  are  to  be  taken. 

This  brief  description  thus  concluded,  I  shall  proceed,  afler  a  few 
words  on  what  I  consider  the  peculiarities  of  the  Long  Island  trout,  and 
the  distinctions  between  it  and  the  iish  of  British  waters,  to  review  the 
diflerent  streams  and'ponds,  as  we  travel  eastward  ;  and  shall  conclude 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  times,  the  seasons,  the  bait,  and  the  tackle, 
which,  from  my  own  experience  and  the  information  of  others,  I  deem 
the  most  likely  to  insure  sport. 

The  principal  distinctions  that  strike  the  careful  observer  between  the 
trout  of  Long  Island,  or,  indeed,  I  might  say  North  America  in  general, 
and  those  of  the  British  isles,  is,  first,  the  great  uniformity  of  size  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  which  rarely  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight, 
and  Tiever,  so  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  ascertain,  five  or  six — and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  trout  are  never  taken  in  the 
large  rivers,  or,  if  ever,  so  rarely  as  to  prove  the  rule  by  the  wonder 
arising  from  the  exception. 

On  Long  Island,  there  are  some  half  dozen  instances  on  record,  within 
three  times  as  many  years,  of  fish,  varying  in  weight  from  four  to  six 
pounds,  taken  with  the  rod  and  line.  Two  of  these  instances  occur  to 
me,  as  connected  with  circumstances  which  may  render  the  relation 
acceptable,  as  of  anecdotes  very  unusual,  and  almost,  but  that  they  are 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  incredible. 

Both  these  instances  occurred  at  Stump-pond,  on  the  north  side ;  one 
in  the  pond  itself,  the  other  in  the  mill-pool,  at  the  outlet. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York,  thus  runs  the  first  story,  who  had  never 
thrown  a  line,  or  taken  a  troUt  in  his  life,  and  who  had  come  out  lately 
equipped  with  a  complete  outfit  of  Conroy's  best  and  strongest  tackle, 
all  spick-and-span  new,  and  point  device,  on  throwing  his  hook,  baited 
with  a  common  lob-worm,  into  the  water,  was  greeted  with  an  immediate 
bite,  and  bob  of 'the  float,  which  incontinently  disappeared  beneath  the 
Burftice,  carried  away  by  the  hard  pull  of  a  heavy  fish.  The  novice, 
ignorant  of  all  the  soft  and  shrewd  seductions  of  the  angler's  art,  hauled 
in  his  prize,  main  force,  and  actually,  without  the  aid  of  gaflf  or  landing- 
net,  brought  to  basket  a  five-pounder ! 

The  fact  is  remarkable ;  the  example  decidedly  unworthy  of  imita^ 
tion ! 

The  other  instance  to  which  I  have  referred,  is,  in  all  respects,  except 
the  size  of  the  fish,  the  very  opposite  of  the  former ;  as,  in  it,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fortunate  fisherman  is  due  as  much  to  superior  science  in  his 
craft,  as  Ais,  in  the  former,  is  attributable  to  blind  and  unmerited  good 
luck. 
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The  hero  of  this  anecdote  is  a  gentleman,  known  by  the  nom  ie  guem 
of  Commodore  Limbrick,  a  character  in  which  he  has  figored  many  a 
day  in  the  columns  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  who  is  auiTersaily 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  experienced,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
fisherman  of  that  city. 

After  having  fished  all  the  morning  with  various  snccess  in  the  pond, 
he  ascertained,  it  seems,  that  in  the  pool  below  the  mill  there  was  a  fish 
of  extraordinary  size,  which  had  been  observed  repeatedly,  and  fished 
for  constantly,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening,  with  every  different 
variety  of  bait,  to  no  purpose.  Hearing  this,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
miller,  and  there  having  verified  the  information  which  he  had  received, 
and  having  satisfied  himself  that  neither  fiy  nor  minnow,  gentle  nor  red- 
worm,  would  attract  the  great  trout,  he  procured,  hmresco  rejerens^  a 
mouse  from  the  miller's  trap,  and  proceeding  to  troll  therewith,  took  at 
the  first  cast  of  that  inordinate  dainty,  a  fish  that  weighed  foar  pounds 
and  three  quarters. 

Another  fish  or  two  of  the  like  dimensions  have  been  taken  io  lASi 
Snedecor's  and  in  Carman's  streams ;  and  it  is  on  record,  that  at  Fire- 
place, many  years  since,  a  trout  was  taken  of  eleven  pounds.  A  rough 
drawing  of  this  fish  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  tavern  bar-room, 
but  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  sketch  of  a  salmon  ;  and  I  am 
informed  by  a  thorough  sportsman,  who  remembers  the  time  and  the 
occurrence,  although  he  did  not  see  the  fish,  that  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained by  experienced  anglers  who  did  see  it,  of  its  being  in  truth  a 
salmon. 

In  the  double-pond  among  the  Musconetcong  Hills,  on  the  confines  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in  the  Greenwood  Lake  in  the  same  region, 
and  in  some  other  ponds  in  Orange  County,  brook-trout  have  been  occa- 
sionally  taken  of  the  same  unusual  size — one  fish  I  saw  myself  on  last 
New  Year's  Day,  which,  shameful  to  tell !  had  been  cau^t  through  the 
ice,  near  Newburgh.  This  fish  weighed  an  ounce  or  two  above  five 
pound.4,  and  was  well  fed,  and  apparently  in  good  condition — but,  as  I 
said  before,  all  these  must  be  taken  as  exceptions  proving  the  rule,  that 
trout  in  American  waters  rarely  exceed  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight, 
and  never  compare  in  size  with  the  fish  taken  in  England,  and  still  tees 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  waters,  in  all  of  which,  the  regular, 
red-spotted,  yellow-finned,  brook-trout  are  constantly  taken,  with  the  fly, 
of  ten  pounds  weight  and  upward ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  lakes  of  Ire- 
land and  Cumberland,  in  the  Blackwater,  Coquet,  and  Stour  rivers, 
attain  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  twenty-six  and  thirty  pounds. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  of  distinction,  1  have  never  heard  of 
a  trout  being  taken  at  all  in  the  Hudson ;  never  in  the  Delaware,  even 
so  far  up  as  Milford,  where  the  tributaries  of  that  river  abound  in  large 
and  well  fed  fish  ;  never  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  or  any 
Eastern  river  so  far  as  the  Penobscot,  although  the  head  waters  of  all 
these  fine  and  limpid  rivers  teem  with  fish  of  high  color  and  flavor.  In 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  larger,  if  not  to  the  largest, 
rivers  that  the  angler  looks  altogether  for  good  sport  and  large  fish ;  and 
it  is  there  as  rare  a  thing  to  taJ^e  a  fish  a  pound  weight  in  a  rivulet  or 
Ixrook,  as  it  is  here  to  catch  a  trout  at  all  in  a  large  river. 
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In  Canada,  and  in  t)ie  British  Provinces  to  the  eastward  of  Maine,  it 
is  true  that  sea  trout,  or  salmon  peel,  are  taken  of  lar^e  size  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  rivers  falling  into  the  bays  of  Gaspe  and  Chaleurs, 
but  although  occasionally  confounded  with  the  trout  proper,  this  is  in 
truth  a  totally  different  fish,  and  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  is  never 
taken  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

In  appearance,  the  brook  trout  of  America  and  Great  Britain  are  to  my 
eye  identical ;  both  presenting,  in  well  fed  and  well  conditioned  fish,  the 
same  smallness  of  head,  depth  of  belly,  and  breadth  of  back  ;  the  same 
silvery  lustre  of  the  scales,  the  same  bright  crimson  spots,  and  the  same 
yellow  fins.  The  flesh  of  the  American  fish,  when  in  prime  order,  and 
taken  in  the  best  waters,  is,  I  must  confess,  of  a  deeper  red  hue,  and  of  a 
higher  flavor,  than  that  of  any  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  taste  at 
home — and  I  have  often  eaten  the  Thames  trout,  which,  rarely  taken 
below  ten  pounds  in  weight,  are  esteemed  by  epicures  the  very  best  of 
the  species. 

We  travel  now,  be  it  observed,  by  railroad  to  our  fishing  stations,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  reviewing  the  country,  and  scanning  the  waters, 
in  regular  succession  as  we  pass  eastward,  1  will  suppose  that,  as  in  the 

iileasant  days  of  old,  we  are  rolling  along  in  our  light  wagon,  over  the 
evel  roads,  on  a  mild  afternoon  in  the  latter  days  of  March,  or  the  first 
of  April. 

We  have  started  from  Williamsburgh  or  Brooklyn,  after  an  early  din- 
ner ;  passed  through  Jamaica ;  rolled  over  the  plains  towards  Hempstead ; 
and,  passing  through  it  without  stoppage,  have  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right  towards  the  bays,  beyond  which  lies  the  beach,  with  the  incessant 
surge  of  the  Atlantic  moaning  in  the  deep  monotony  of  its  calm,  or 
thundering  in  the  hoarse  fury  of  its  storm,  against  its  pebbly  barrier. 

Now  we  are  in  the  land  of  trout  streams,  bay  men,  and  wild  fowl. 

The  rippling  dash  of  falling  waters  catches  our  ear,  at  every  half  mile 
as  we  roll  along,  and  every  here  and  there,  the  raised  bank  on  our  left 
hand  with  its  line  of  stunted  willows  bent  landward  bv  the  strong  sea* 
breeze,  the  sluice-gate,  and  the  little  bridge,  with  the  clear  stream  rush- 
ing seaward  under  it,  tell  us  that  wc  are  passing  a  trout  pond. 

On  the  right  hand,  the  salt  meadows  stretch  away,  a  wide,  waste,  deso- 
late expanse,  to  the  bays  which  glitter  afar  off  under  the  dechning  sun, 
whence  you  can  hear  at  times  the  bellowing  roar  of  a  heavy  gun,telh*ng 
of  decimated  flocks  of  brant  and  broadbill. 

Now  we  pass  by  a  larger  pond  than  any  we  have  yet  seen,  with  a  mill 
at  its  outlet,  and  in  a  mile  further,  pull  up  at  the  door  of  Jem  Smith's 
tavern. 

And  there  %ve  will  halt  to-night,  although  it  be  a  better  station  for 
fowling  than  for  fishing,  for  we  are  sure  of  neat  though  homely  accommo- 
dation, and  of  a  kindly  welcome ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  first  essay  is  to 
be  made  of  Long  Island  waters. 

On  this  stream  there  are  two  ponds,  both  of  which  were  formerly  pri- 
vate property  and  closed  against  all  persons  except  those  who  were  nir- 
nished  with  a  permit ;  they  are  now  open  to  all  persons  indiscrimmately, 
and  I  believe  without  restriction  as  to  the  number  that  may  be  taken  by 
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each  individaal,  or  by  a  party.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  these 
ponds  have  deteriorated  very  rapidly,  and  that  although  they  are  well 
stocked  with  small  fish  of  fair  navor  and  quality,  trout  are  rarely  taken 
of  Bucb  a  size  as  to  remunerate  the  exertions  of  a  good  fisherman. 
Half  a  pound  may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  of  the  fish  killed  here. 
In  the  creek  below,  where  the  tide  makes,  there  are  of  course  fish,  but  I 
never  have  heard  of  much  work  bein?  done  in  it ;  and  in  truth,  except 
that  this  is  the  first  southern  pond  of  any  note,  I  would  hardly  advise 
the  angler  to  pause  here. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  further  eastward  is  a  large  pond,  and  a  fine 
house,  both  recently  constructed  at  a  sreat  expense  by  Judee  Jones — die 
former  exclusively  designed  as  a  fish-pond.  The  place  has,  however, 
passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  house  is  now  kept  as  a  hotel  by  one  of 
the  Snedecors.  The  pond  has  hitherto  been  private,  but  is  now  open, 
though  with  a  limitation.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish  of  a  fair  size. 
When  I  was  last  there,  a  fortnight  since,  a  gentleman  had  taken  eight 
fish,  weighing  as  many  pounds,  with  the  fiy  that  morning.  The  largest 
did  not  exceed  a  pound  and  a  half,  but  they  were  handsome,  clean,  well 
fed  fish,  and,  as  the  day  was  anything  but  propitious,  easterly  w^ind,  and 
very  raw  and  cold,  I  considered  it  fair  sport.  He  had  not  been  fishing 
above  a  couple  of  liours.  I  understand,  however,  that  there  are  many 
pike  in  this  pond,  and  in  the  stream  that  supplies  it ;  and  I  much  fear 
that  this  must  ultimately  prove  destructive  to  all  the  fish  in  the  w^ater, 
although  those  resident  on  the  spot  assert  that  the  pike  never  grows  in 
that  region  to  above  half  a  pound,  and  rarely  to  tnat  weight,  and  that 
little  if  any  detriment  is  observed  to  arise  from  his  presence. 

This,  however,  I  cannot  believe,  for  the  growth  of  the  pike  is  usually 
almost  as  rapid  as  his  voracity  is  excessive ;  and  I  am  aware  of  many 
instances,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  where  ponds  and 
streams,  excellently  stocked  with  trout,  have  been  utterly  devastated  and 
rendered  wortlUess  by  the  introduction  of  this  shark  of  the  fresh 
waters. 

The  house  is  well  kept,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  on  Long 
Lsland ;  and  £  have  no  doubt  that  the  angler  may  pass  some  days  here 
with  pleasure. 

Some  miles  beyond  this,  still  keeping  the  southside  road,  we  come  to 
Babylon,  where  there  is  an  excellent  house  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Concklin,  of  whom  all  accommodation  may  be  obtained,  both  as 
regards  fowl-shooting  in  the  bays  and  trout  fishing  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  several  ponds  and  streams  more  or  less  well  stocked  in  this 
vicinity,  but  none  of  any  particular  note,  either  for  the  size  or  flavor  of 
the  fish. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  next  station  at  which  we 
arrive,  Liff.  Snedecor's ;  in  whose  pond  the  fish  run  to  a  larger  size  than 
in  any  water  we  have  yet  noted.  The  trout  here,  both  in  Uie  poud  and 
in  the  stream  below,  are  noted  for  their  great  beauty  both  of  form  and 
color ;  and  although  there  is  some  debate  among  connoisseurs  as  to  the 
comparative  flavor  of  Snedecor's  fish  and  those  taken  at  Carman's, 
eighteen  miles  further  east,  the  judgment  of  the  best  sportsmen  inclines 
to  the  former. 
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The  pond  is  of  the  sftme  character  with  those  which  I  have  described 
heretofore,  and  can  be  fished  only  from  boats.  It  is  open  to  all  anelers, 
but  the  number  of  fish  to  be  basketed  by  each  person  in  oneoay  is 
limited  to  a  dozen.  In  the  stream  there  is  no  limit,  nor  indeed  can  there 
be,  as  the  tide-waters  cannot  be  preserved,  or  the  free  right  of  fishing 
them  prohibited.  The  trout  here  are  not  only  very  numerous  and  of  the 
first  quality  of  excellence — their  flesh  being  redder  than  that  of  the 
salmon — ^but  very  large ;  the  average  probably  exceeds  a  nound,  and  fish 
of  two  and  two  and  a  luiif  pounds'  weight  are  taken  so  frequently  as  to 
be  no  rarity. 

The  outlet  of  this  pond,  after  running  a  few  hundred  yards,  opens  upon 
the  salt  meadows,  where  there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  throwing  a  long 
line.  It  is  broader  and  longer  than  any  stream  we  have  hitherto  encoun- 
tered, and  is  incomparably  the  best,  containing  fish  even  larger  dian 
those  of  the  oond  above,  and  in  my  opinion  of  a  finer  flavor.  I  believe 
it,  indeed,  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  trout,  which  have  access  to 
valt  water,  are  invariably  more  highly  colored  and  flavored  than  those 
which  are  confined  to  fresh  streams  by  natural  or  artificial  obstacles. 

There  is  no  distinction,  of  which  I  am  aware,  in  favor  of  pond  or 
stream,  for  the  use  of  the  fly,  the  fish  taking  it  readily  in  either,  although 
as  a  general  rule  they  will  rise  to  it  earlier  in  the  fresh,  thsax  in  the  tide 
water. 

At  some  distance  down  this  stream  there  is  a  range  of  willows  on  the 
bank,  nearly  opposite  to  a  place  owned  by  Mrs.  Ludlow,  and  under  the 
trees  are  some  holes  famous  for  being  the  resorts  of  the  largest  fish, 
which  afibct  here  the  deepest  water  and  the  principal  channel.  Here,  as 
in  the  pond,  fish  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  are  no  raritv,  and,  in  fact, 
such  are  taken  here  more  frequently  than  above.  I  should  say  that  one 
would  rarely  hook  a  trout  in  tnis  stream  under  one  and  a  half  pounds ; 
and  the  true  angler  well  knows  that  a  well  conditioned  fresh-run  fish, 
from  this  size  to  a  pound  larger,  on  the  finest  and  most  delicate  tackle, 
will  give  him  nothing  of  which  to  complain  in  the  way  of  exercise  or 
excitement. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Snedecor's  is  another  stream,  known  as 
Green's  Creek,  which  contains  a  peculiar  and  distinct  variety  of  troat, 
which  is  called  in  that  district  the  silver  trout.  I  have  not  seen  this 
fish,  but  learn  from  good  sportsmen  that  it  is  of  a  much  lighter  and 
more  pearly  hue  than  the  common  trout,  the  bright  and  silvery  lustre 
of  the  scales  prevailing  over  the  back  and  shoulders,  ft  is  crimson 
spotted,  but  the  fins  are  less  strongly  yellow,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  slenderer 
nsh  in  form.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  firm  and  well  flavored.  The  silver 
tront  is  rarely  taken  much  over  or  much  under  a  pound  in  weight,  and 
rises  to  the  fiv  or  takes  the  bait  indiscriminately.  This  stream  Imis,  I 
Imow  not  wherefore,  of  late  years  lost  much  of  its  celebrity,  and  is 
rarely  visited  by  the  best  sportsmen. 

At  Patchogue,  vet  a  few  miles  further,  there  is  a  very  large  pond, 
which  was  formerly  perhaps  the  most  famous  on  the  island,  both  for  the 
ahnndance  and  the  size  of  the  fish  which  it  contained.  They  have, 
however,  become  latterly  so  scarce,  that  few  persons  frxxn  a  itistance 
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tluDk  it  worth  their  while  to  pause  there,  but  proceed  at  ooce  to  Sam 
Carmao'B,  at  Fireplace,  eighteen  miles  eastwara  from  Liff.  Soedecor's ; 
these  two  being  in  fact  Um  par  excellence  fishing  grounds  of  the  Ishmd, 
and  the  di^rence  between  the  two  rather  a  matter  of  individual  preja- 
dice  and  fiEincy,  than  of  any  real  or  well  grounded  opinion. 

The  character  of  the  fishing  at  Fireplace  is  nearly  similar  ta  that  at 
Islip;  the  stream  flowing  from  the  pond  is  larser,  and  contains  much 
larger  fish,  the  most  beautiful,  both  in  shape  ana  brightness  of  color,  of 
any  on  the  island.  In  this  stream  two  pounds  is  a  very  common  size ; 
perhaps,  fish  are  as  frequently  taken  of  this  weight  as  under  it,  and  u|>- 
wards  to  four  pounds.  Their  flesh  is  very  highly  colored,  and  their 
flavor,  as  I  have  observed  before,  second  to  none.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  Carman*8  fish  were  estimated  by  old  sportsmen  the  oTily  fish 
worth  eating;  of  late,  however,  fashion — which  rules  in  gastronomic 
tastes  as  otherwise — ^has  veered  a  little  in  favor  of  the  Islip  trout,  and  it 
remains  at  present  a  debatable  point  between  the  two.  The  course  of 
Carman's  stream  lies  chiefly  through  open  salt  meadows,  and  the  banks 
are  entirely  destitute  of  covert,  so  that  very  careful  and  delicate  fishing 
is  necessary  in  order  to  fill  a  basket.  Even  with  ground  bait  it  is  desi- 
rable to  keep  completely  out  of  sight,  walking  as  fiir  from  the  bank  as 
poBsiUe,  ana  to  avoid  jarring  the  water,  so  wary  and  sh^  are  the  larger 
fish.  It  is  also  advisable  to  fish  down  wind.  Trolling  is  very  snccess- 
fa]  in  this  water,  the  same  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  bait-fi^ 
being  dropped  as  lightly  on  the  surface  as  if  it  were  a  fly,  so  as  to  create 
neither  splash  nor  sound.^  The  pond  above  is  likewise  deservedly  cele- 
brated, the  fish  averagxTig  at  least  a  pound  in  weight,  and  equal  in  all 
respects  to  any  pond  trout  in  this  or  any  other  region.  The  fly-fishing 
here  in  season  is  probably  the  best  on  Long  Island,  although  of  late,  here 
as  everywhere  else,  trout  are  becoming  comparatively  few  in  number ; 
so  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  impose  a  limit  on  sportsmen. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  celebrated  English  shot  and  angler,  who  has 
since  left  this  country,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  among  the  first,  if  nol 
the  very  first,  to  use  the  fly  on  Long  Island  waters,  took  between  forty 
and  fifty  good  fish  in  this  pond  before  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  bas- 
keted above  a  dozen  of  yet  larger  size  in  the  stream  below. 

This  feat,  the  like  of  which  will  not,  I  fear,  be  soon  heard  of  again, 
was  performed  with  a  fly,  the  body  of  which  was  composed  of  hueV 
ear  for,  and  the  hackle  of  a  woodcock's  wings — a  very  killing  fly,  be  it 
observed,  for  all  waters,  especially  early  in  the  season. 

On  the  same  stream  with  Carman's  pond,  and  at  but  a  short  distance 
above  it,  is  another  called  Middle  Islana  Pond,  with  a  saw  and  flour  mill 
at  the  outlet,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  fish,  of  very  large  and 
very  uniform  size,  running  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  weight. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  trout  in  the  lower  pond  oeing  esteemed 
the  best,  those  in  the  upper  should  be  the  worst  of  any  taken  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Island.  Such,  notwithstanding,  is  the  case ;  they  are  long, 
shallow,  ill-fed  fish,  dingy-colored,  and  woody-flavored.  They  are  noCy 
however,  black-mouthed,  as  are  the  fish  of  a  pond  which  I  Bnall  hdure 
occaaion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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I  remember  that  a  fiict  of  the  same  sort  is  recorded  of  two  lakes,  I 
think  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  connected  bv  a  short  stream  ranning 
through  a  hog  meadow.  In  the  upper  of  these  lakes  the  fish,  as  here, 
are  worthiest— in  the  lower  superlative ;  and  they  are  never  known  to 
intermingle.  How  this  should  be,  cannot  well  be  explained ;  for  grant* 
ing  that  the  excellence  of  the  fish  arises  from  the  soil  and  food,  and  that 
the  inferior  fish  improves  on  coming  into  the  superior  water,  still  there 
must  be  a  transition  state. 

With  this  pond  I  shall  close  my  notice  of  the  south  side  waters, 
merely  adding  that  at  Moritches,  and  yet  further  east,  there  are  many 
streams  and  lakelets  abounding  in  fish,  though  inferior  to  those  of  the 
waters  I  have  enumerated,  both  in  size  and  quality ;  and  these  are,  I 
believe,  all  open  without  limit  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  fish  them. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers, 
that  the  houses  kept  by  Snedecor  and  Carman  are  by  no  means  countiy 
taverns,  at  which  nothing  can  be  obtained,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the 
interior,  but  hard  salt  ham  and  tough  hens  just  slaughtered.  Being  fire- 
quented  by  gentlemen  entirely,  they  are  admirable  hotels  in  every 
respect. 

1  will  now  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  Ae  north  side,  on  which  there  are 
also  many  streams  containing  trout,  but  none,  with  a  single  exception, 
which  can  show  size  or  numbers  against  the  southern  waters.  That 
exception  is  Stump  Pond,  near  Smithtown,  now  rented  to  a  company  of 

S^ntlemen,  and  of  course  shut  to  the  public  ^  general.  The  fish  in 
is  large  sheet  of  water  are  very  numerous  and  very  large,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  ill-shaped,  ill-conditioned,  and  inferior  in  fiavor — ^long,  lank 
fish,  with  very  large  black  mouths.    I  have  been  informed  that  in  liUttor 

Fears  the  fish  in  this  water  have  been  gradually  improving,  but  of  this 
cannot  speak  fit)m  personal  experience ;  it  is,  however,  notorious,  that 
occasionally  trout  of  very  fine  quality,  both  in  appearance  and  fiavor, 
have  been  caught  here ;  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  feeding  grounds  rarely  produce  two  difierent  qualities  of  fish. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  the  waters  of  Long  Island  for  the  present,  having 
briefly  but  fairly  enumerated  them  with  Uieir  merits  uia  defects ;  and 
before  taking  leave  of  the  reader  also,  shall  proceed  to  state  a  few  facts 
and  opinions  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  taking  this  king  of  fish  on 
these  waters,  and  to  the  differences  I  have  observed  in  the  habits  and 
feeding  of  the  trout  here  and  in  England. 

In  tne  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  the  season  of  trout  fishing  on 
the  Island  commences,  as  defined  by  law  and  sanctioned  by  all  true  oro- 
titiers  of  the  angle  on  the  first  of  March ;  and  if  the  month  be  genial 
and  the  spring  gentle,  the  earlier  after  that  date  the  angler  is  abroad,  the 
better  his  chance  of  success  *,  the  waters  being  so  continually  whipped, 
tiiat  ere  long  many  of  the  best  fish  are  taken,  and  the  others  prickea  and 
teazed  by  biul  fishermen  till  they  become  so  shy  that  they  can  hardly  be 
tempted  to  rise  to  fish  or  fly. 

With  regard  to  weather,  a  darkish  day  with  a  moderately  brisk  breeze, 
sufficient  to  make  a  strong  ripple  on  the  water,  is  the  most  favorable.  It 
fa  aomewhat  singular,  that  in  spite  of  the  generally  received  opimon  that 
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ioutherty  or  Bonth-westerly  weather  is  the  onfy  weather  for  trout  fiahtngry 
few  old  iiOng  Island  anglers  are  to  be  found  who  cannot  state  that  they 
have  taken  as  many,  some  say  more,  fish  during  the  prevalence  of  eas- 
terly winds,  as  in  any  weather.  A  friend  of  mine,  on  whose  anthority  I 
can  perfectly  rely,  and  to  whom  I  gladly  record  my  indebtedness  for 
many  iiatcts  stated  in  tiiis  paper,  assures  me  that  he  has  never  known 
trout  to  take  the  fly  more  freely  than  during  a  northeasterly  snow  stonn. 
Still,  I  must  consider  these  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  and  I  at 
least  would  select,  if  I  had  my  choice,  "  a  southerly  wind  and  a  ckjody 
sky" — always  hairing  thunder — and  no  objection  to  a  slight  sprinkling 
ot  warm  ram. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  to  observe  in  the  Long  Island  waters— 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  them  only — ^that  trout  bite  decidedly  better  and 
more  freely,  when  the  water  is  very  fine  and  clear,  than  when  it  is  in 
flood  and  turbid.  Indeed,  if  there  be  a  good  ripple  on  the  snr&ce,  the 
water  can  hardly  be  too  transparent 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  flood  the  waters  are  so  well  filled  with  natural  bait,  that  the 
fish  become  gorged  and  lazy.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  this  is  per- 
fectly satisiiBtctory  to  me ;  as  the  same  must  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  in 
all  waters ;  whereas  it  is  unquestionably  the  case,  wherever  I  have  fished, 
except  on  Long  Island,  that  trout  are  more  easily  taken  in  turbid  than 
in  fine  water. 

As  connected  with  the  foreffoing  remarks  I  will  here  add,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  minnow,  with  spinning  or  trolling  tackle,  is  found  to  be 
more  killing  than  ground  bait  in  the  ponds,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  tide 
streams — ^probably  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  minnow  is  the  rarer  in 
the  one  water,  the  red-worm  in  the  other,  and  that  each  in  its  rarity  be- 
comes the  greater  dainty. 

For  myself,  I  would  not  give  sixpence  to  kill  the  finest  trout  that  ever 
ran  a  line  off  a  reel,  with  a  ground-bait,  and  even  spinning  a  minnow  I 
hold  ignoble  sport,  as  compared  with  throwing  the  fly ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  myself  observed,  and  have  heard  from  ^ers,  tne  same  flies  which 
are  the  most  killing  in  England,  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  most  and  best 
fish  here— I  mean  the  di&rent  shades  of  hackle,'from  dun  and  bright 
red,  to  partridge,  woodcock,  and  dark  grey  or  black. 

The  darker  flies  I  consider  to  be  the  most  killing  early  in  the  seascxi ; 
and,  very  late,  I  have  seen  extremely  bright  flies,  with  bodies  of  gaudy 
silk  and  tinsel,  do  considerable  execution. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  it  is  quite  unaccountable  to  me  why  it 
should  be  so,  that  the  English  imported  flies  fail  altogether,  from  being 
tied  on  hooks  many  times  too  STnall ;  the  trout  in  all  American  waters, 
80  &r  as  I  have  seen,  rising  more  readily,  and  being  more  easily  taken 
witii  a  very  krse  fly,  which  no  English  fish  would  look  at.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because,  as  I  have  observed,  the  trout  in  the  English 
rivers  run  to  six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  tlie  average  fish  of  this  conn- 
try  ;  yet  these  monsters  are  taken  with  a  book  which  would  be  pruperiy 
tejected  as  too  small  by  every  experienced  angler  in  the  United  States. 

Bey<»id  this,  there  is  little  diflbrence  in  the  mode  of  taking  trout  hare 
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or  tlwre,  with  this  sole  exception,  that — ^from  heiiiff  compumtiyely  len 
harassed— the  fish  here  are  much  bolder,  and  can  he  taken  with  much 
heavier  tackle,  and  with  much  less  skill,  than  in  anv  British  waters. 
This  distinction  is,  however,  growing  smaller  every  day,  especially  on 
Long  Island ;  where,  from  the  same  causes,  the  fish  are  beccuninff  shier 
and  more  difficult  every  year,  and  where,  in  consequence,  finer  tac&e  and 
ereater  skill  are  constantly  coming  into  requisition.  Perhaps,  even  at 
uiis  moment,  there  is  a  broader  difl^rence  in  this  respect  between  the 
trout  of  Long  Island  and  those  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  I 
have  taken  very  large  fish  in  very  great  numbers  with  ridiculonsly  coarse 
tackle,  than  there  is  between  the  fish  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
British  islands. 

And  here  I  will  bring  this  over-long  paper  to  a  close.  No  one  can  be 
more  fully  aware  of  its  deficiencies  than  1  am  myself';  the  only  apology 
I  can  <^r  is,  that  it  has  been  thrown  off  in  haste,  at  mcHuents  snatched 
from  severer  labors ;  and  the  only  hope  in  which  I  do  oMfer  it,  is  that  it 
may  contain  some  hint  which  may  prove  not  wholly  unworthy  of  better 
farothers  of  the  angle  than  myself,  and  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tribute  of  my  auction  to  what  has  been  well  termed  the  gentle  arL 

FRANK  FORESTER. 
The  Cedars,  Jiprii  15, 1847. 
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*AcADEBnr  OF  Natural  SciEircES  of  Philadelphia,  Jottrhal  of. 
8vo.,  Phil.,  1817,  H  seq. 

f Acx)OMFLisT  Lady's  Delight  in  preserving,  physick,  beautify- 
ing and  cookery,  with  new  and  excellent  experiments,  and  secrets  in  the 
Art  of  Angling ;  being  directions  for  the  whole  art  (taken  entirely  from 
"Walton  and  Barker).  Ist  edit.,  1675;  2d  edit,  1677;  3d  edit,  1684; 
6th  edit,  1686. 

See  New  and  Excellent  Experiments. 

f  AccotTiTT  (An)  of  the  Fishfool,  consisting  of  a  vessel  so  called, 
lately  invented  and  built  for  the  importation  of  fish  alive  and  in  good 
health  from  parts  however  distant,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gillman,  mathemati- 
cian. London :  Printed  and  sold  at  the  Black  Fryars.  Black  Fryaia : 
1718.    60  pp.    By  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

« 

f  Adam  (Victor)  Voyage  d'itn  Chasseur  en  Afrique  ;  on  Revue 
G^nerale  des  Chasses  et  des  P^ches  de  ce  Pays.  40  gravures.  Gr. 
8vo.    Paris:  1843. 

*Agas8IZ.  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons  d'eau  douce  de  I'Europe 
Centrale.  1"  Liv.,  fbl.  27  planches  colori^s.  1839:  2*  Liv.,  Conte- 
nant  I'Embryoiogie  des  Salmons.    8vo.     14  planches  doubles. 

Albany  Institute.  Transactions  of.  8vo.  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
1828-8. 
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fALBiH'fl  (Ebehezer)  Histort  of  EscuLEirr  Fish;  with  North's 
Essay  on  fHsh  and  Fish  Ponds.    18  colooied  ptates.    4to.    Lond. :  1794. 

My  copy  has  the  title :  A  Treatise  on  Fish  and  Fish  Ponds,  by  the  Hod. 
Roser  North :  illastrated  with  eighteen  beaatifnily  ooloared  specinMOis, 
by  Ebenezer  Albin.  Long  4to.  London :  pahushed  by  L  Goodwin. 
No  date.    92  pp. 

f*ALDKOVAHDI  (UlTSSIS)  De  PiSCIBUB. 

Reetitoit  in  lucem  Marc.  Antonias  Bemia.    Fol.    Bododub  :  1638. 


LOST   BOOKS. 

'AXttvTtKa,  an  Epic  Poem  by  Pancrates  the  Arcadian ;  quoted  from, 
as  OaXiveim  '£^y«  by  Athenaeus. 

,  an  Epic  Poem  by  Posidonius,  a  Corinthian. 

,  a  book  in  Prose  by  Seleucns  of  Tarsus. 

*A>ic«r»a(,  by  Numinias  of  Heraclea,  a  disciple  of  Dienchis  the  phy- 
sician. 

*A9irm\uvriKd,  an  Epic  Poem  in  four  books,  by  Seleucns  of  Emesa. 

'AXxiif,  an  Epic  by  Alexander  the  .£tolian,  a  tragic  writer,  wfao^  m> 
cording  to  Saidas,  was  one  of  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

*A\tnriKds,  a  book  in  prose  by  Leonidas  of  Byzantium  (probably  about 
A.  D.  90). 

*f  Alexander  (W.)  F.  S.  A.,  and  L.  S.  ;  A  Journey  to  Beresfoid 
Hall,  the  Seat  of  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.  4to.  London :  J.  Russel  Smith. 
1841. 

Alphabet  of  Sgiebtific  Abgliico.    See  Reniue. 

*Americak  AcADEifY  OF  Arts  abd  Sciebces,  Memoies  of.  4to. 
Boston :  1785,  et  seq. 

*i  American  Angler's  Guide  ;  being  a  Compilation  from  the  Works 
of  popular  English  Authors,  from  Walton  to  the  present  time ;  together 
witJi  the  Opinions  and  Practices  of  the  best  American  Anglers, — ^with 
engravings  on  wood.  By  an  American.  18mo.,  1846;  fSd  edit.,  ISmo., 
1846,  224  pp. 

*ARf£RicAN  MoNTHLT  MAGAZINE  AND  CRITICAL  RsTixw ;  edited  by 
H.  fiigelow  and  O.  L.  HoUey.    4  yds.,  8vo.    New  York:  1817-18. 

American  Philosophical  Societt,  Transactiohs  of.  4to.  Phik- 
delphia :  1785,  ei  seq. 

Ancilhon  sur  la  feche  d'Anciens. 

f  Amusemens  de  la  Cahfagne  ;  ou,  Nouvelles  ruses  innocentes,  qui 
enseignent  La  Manidre  de  Prendre  aux  Pi^ges  toutes  Sortes  d'Oiseauz 
et  de  B^tes  ^  quatre  pieds ;  avec  les  plus  beaux  secrets  de  la  Pdche 
dans  les  Rivieres  et  Etan^:  et  un  Traits  general  de  Umtes  les 
Chasses.  Le  tout  divis^  en  cinq  Livres.  Par  le  &eur  L.  Liger.  2  voL, 
ISmo.    Paris :  Claude  Prudhomme,  i734. 

f  Abiusemens  de  la  Chassx  et  PicHB.  S  Tol.,  ISmo.  AHutkt^ 
dam :  1746,  6~  ed. 
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Both  of  the  above  worke  are,  with  slight  chanm,  the  same  as  "  Traits 
de  toate  sorte  de  Chasse  et  P6che."  2  vds«,  ISmo.  Amsterdam: 
Estieime  Roger,  1714. 

^    AnoLSR,  Ths  ;  a  Poem  in  Ten  Gantoe.    See  Lathy. 

Aholbb,  The  ;  a  Didactic  Poem.    See  Chflford. 

*Aholer  and  Swimmer. 

Oatside  title  of  a  little  afiair ;  28  pages,  12mo. :  by  Hudson  and  Co., 
London,  about  1830.  The  angling  part  is  called  **  The  Angling  Com- 
panion, or  Perfect  Instructor  in  that  useful  and  pleasing  Occupation, 
oLc. ;"  to  which  is  annexed  abstracts  of  the  several  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relative  to  fish,  &c.,  as  private  property.  This,  like  some  other 
titles  below,  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pr^ 
venting  other  collectors  from  searching  lor  them,  as  I  have  done,  un- 
der the  supposition  that  they  might  be  worth  having. 

^fAiroLEBs  (The),  Eight  Dialogues  nr  Verse. 

Rnra  mlhl  et  rignl  plneeant  In  yalltbat  amnet 
Flmniiia  unem  •ylvasqne  inflorina. 

12mo.  London :  Printed  for  £.  Dilly,  at  the  Rose  and  the  Crown,  in 
the  Poultry,  near  the  Mansion  House,  1758. 

Ellis  says :  "  A  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  the  work,  formerlv  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  White  of  Crickhowell.  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Scott  of  Ipswich?' 
Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Ipswich,  was  a  dissenting  minister,  the  author—- 
among  other  works— of  a  translation  of  Job  into  English  verse,  with 
notes.  He  died  at  Hapton,  Norfolk  (to  which  place  he  removed  from 
Ipswich),  in  1775.  It  contains  ironical  notes  in  imitation  of  Dr. 
King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

It  is  a  very  clever  production,  and  contains  many  passages  of  beauty ; 
e.  g. 

"  Walton  eoQld  tsach  hU  meek  enchanting  yeln ; 
The  Shepherd  mingles  with  the  fishing  strain : 
Natnre  and  Genius  animate  his  lines. 
And  our  whole  Science  in  his  precepts  shiaM.** 

Heartily  can  I  say  with  him — 

*'  I  love  the  man  who  angles,  and  who  rhymes.** 

An  angler  without  a  poetical  temperament  is,  however  skilful,  but  a 
mere  mechanic. 

This  is  the  book  Lathy  stole.  My  copv  belonged  to  Henry  Kett,  Trin. 
ColL,  Oxford,  the  gift  of  D.  V.  Mavor,  Woodstock,  January  8, 
1811.  Henry  Kett  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  divine  (author  of 
the  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  &c).  We  may  then 
rank  him  among  anglers.  He  was  drowned,  while  bathing,  in  1826. 
He  was  perpetiuil  curate  of  Hykeham,  Lincolnshire. 

f  Angling  Assistant  ;  or,  a  New  and  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Angling,  &c.     12mo.     W.  Mason :  about  1816.    32  pp. 

f  Angler's  Companion  ;  being  a  Complete  Practical  Guide  to  An- 
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riiM,  &c..  <rf  •ll  riven*  Pi*  ^    To  which  is  added  Nohbc'e  Ait  of 
TroUing.     ISino.    London:  Haghes. 

SinaU  Affiiir.  _  __    .  ^,^ 

t Aholer'8  OmAsm* :  a  Complete  and  Supenor  Tieatiae  on  t&e 
Art  of  Angling.     IQmo.    London :  Bailey. 
Another  trifle  of  28  pp. 

Akoler's  Compahioh  ;  or,  Perfect  Ini«ractor. 
Same  as  Angler  and  Swimmer. 

Anolek's  Deuoht.    See  Gilbert 

tAROLEE's  (The)  Gutoe;   containing   Practical   DirectioDs,   Ac 
34mo.    London :  Dmm  &  Co. ;  about  1832. 
A  very  pretty  little  thing,  well  written.    64  pp. 

♦fAnoLER  IE  Irelahd  ;  or,  an  Englishman's  Ramble  throngh  Can 
naught  and  Munster,  during  the  summer  of  1833.  2  vols.,  royal  12mo. 
London ;  Bentley,  1834. 

t*AKOLEE's  Magazihe  ;  or,  a  necessary  and  delightfol  Sj?»™^ 
wherein  everything  proper  to  be  known  relating  to  his  Ji^  is  <ng««»^J^ 
such  a  Maimer  w  to  assist  his  Knowledge  and  Piactoce  upon  bwe 
Inspection ;  Being  the  Compleatest  Manual  ever  published  upon  the  Sobj 
jeST;  largely  treating  of  all  things  relating  to  Fish  and  Fishing,  and 
whereby  the  angler  may  acquire  experience  wthout  the  help  ot  a  mas- 

TEE 

By  a  Lover  of  that  Innocent  and  Healthful  Diversion. 

In  flowary  meads,  Oh  let  me  live, 
Wheie  ehrystal  streams  sweet  solaoe  give. 
To  whose  hanaonlons  tmbbUoc  sound, 
My  dancing  Float  uid  Heart  reboun^ 
Keioicins  in  my  peaeeAil  sports,     ^ 
Fran  Law  Soiu  fir<ee  and  Pompof  Coiarts. 

13mo.    London :  Printed  for  N.  Owen,  at  Homer's  Head,  near  Tem- 
ple Bar,  1764.    (It  has  the  initials  C.  S.  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.) 
It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary, 

•tAiioLER*8  (The)  Manual;  or.  Concise  Lessons  of  Ezoerience, 
which  the  proficient  in  the  delightful  Recreation  of  Angling  will  not  de- 
spise, and  the  Learner  will  find  the  advantage  of  practising ;  containing 
useful  instruction  on  every  approved  methodof  angling,  and  particularly 
on  the  management  of  the  hand  and  rod  in  each  method,  embellished  with 
twelve  plates  designed  and  etched  by  S.  Howitt.  Oblong  8vo.  liver- 
pool  :  Printed  by  G.  P.  Harris,  for  {&muel  Bagster,  London.  28  pp. 
The  etchings  are  good,  but  the  letter-press  of  no  great  account.    This 

book  has  oecome  scarce.    It  goes  by  Hewitt's  name. 

•t Angler's  (The)  Manual  ;  or,  Fly-Fisher's  Oracle,  with  a  brief 
Compendium  on  Bottom-Fishing,  by  John  Turton,  of  Sheffield,  York- 
shire. London :  R.  Groombridge,  and  George  Ridge,  Sheffield.  1836. 
12mo.,  86  pp. 

A  plainly  written,  but  excellently  well  digested  treatise,  by  a  practical 
angler  and  a  true  lover  of  his  art.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  instrueted 
by  his  grandfather,  an  excellent  fly-fisher  of  fifty  years'  experience,  and 
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that  he  learned  bo  well  as  to  be  a  good  fly-fisher  at  fourteen  years  of 
ago. 

Anglek's  Pocket  Book,  to  which  is  prefixed  Nobbe's  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Trdling.  8vo.,  Norwood,  ad  edit. ;  8vo.,  London,  3d  edit ;  8vo., 
London,  1805;  12mo.,  London,  1804. 

*Anoler's  (The)  Progress  ;  a  Poem,  written  by  Mr.  H.  Boaz,  July 
4th,  1789,  a  broad-side;  developing  the  plessures  the  anffler  receives 
frcxn  the  dawn  of  the  propensity  in  infancy  till  the  period  of  his  becoro- 
ing  a  complete  angler.  2d  edit,  8vo.,  London,  1820  ;  f  J.  H.  Burn,  3d 
emt,  London,  1820 ;  f4th  edit,  8vo.,  Newcastle,  printed  for  Emerson 
Chamley  (The  Fisher's  Garland,  for),  1820. 
A  pleasinff  little  poem  of  less  than  a  hundred  irregular  lines. 
The  broad-side  is  very  rare.    Bum's  edition  is  prettily  got  up,  with 

twelve  wood-cuts,  the  same  as  those  in  Lathy's  Angler. 

*f  Angler's  Sure  Guidb,  or  Angling  improved  and  methodically  di- 
gested, shewing :  . 

L  When  and  how  to  gather  and  provide  the  best  materials  for  fishing- 

Tackle. 
II.  The  most  proper  baits  to  delude  and  take  all  sort  of  Fresh-water 

Fish, 
m.  How  to  make,  order  and  use  such  Tackle  and  Baits. 
rV.  The  names,  nature,  &«.  and  medicinal  virtues  of  those  Fish. 
V.  Their  Haunts,  spawning  times,  and  season. 
VI.  The  worst  and  best  Seasons  and  Times  to  angle  for  them. 
VII.  The  best  and  aptest  ways  of  taking  them  by  angling,  &c 
VIII.  The  various  and  choicest  ways  of  duping  'em. 
IX.  How  to  make,  store,  order,  &l  preserve  f7sh-ponds.  Stews,  d&  Fish. 
X.  Wherein  the  Angler  is  punisnable  by  law,  if  he  invade  another's 

right  by  angling. 
XI.  How  the  Angler  may  lawfully  defend  himself  if  wrongfully  dis- 
turbed in  his  anglinjr. 
Xn.  Some  Precedents  of  license  to  angle  in  another's  Fishing. 
Tqrether  with  many  other  useful  and  feasant  varieties,  suitable  to  the 

Kecreation  of  Angling. 
Adorned  with  copper  cuts. 

By  R.  H.,  Esq.,  near  40  Years  Practitioner  in  this  art 
London :  Printed  by  P.  H.,  for  G.  Conyers,  at  the  Ring ;  and  T.  Ballard, 
at  the  Rising  Sun ;  Little  Britain,  ,1706.    8vo.,  pp.  296. 

Ahgler's  (The)  Vade  Mecum,  containing  an  account  of  Water  Flies, 
Slc    See  Carroll. 

*f  Ahgler's  (The)  Vade  Mecttm  ;  or,  a  Compendious  and  Full  Dis' 
course  of  Angling,  discovering  the  aptest  methods  and  ways,  ezactest 
rales  and  properest  baits,  and  choicest  experiments  for  the  catching  of 
all  manner  ot  Fresh-Water  Fish.  Together  with  a  brief  discourse  on 
Fish  Ponds,  and  not  only  the  easiest  but  most  palatable  ways  of  dressing 
of  ail  sorts  of  fish,  whether  belonging  to  Rivers  or  Ponds ;  and  the  Laws 
concerning  Angling  and  the  Preservation  of  such  Fish.  1st  edit,  Lon- 
don, printed  for  William  Battersley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at 
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Thames  Inn  Gate,  near  St.  Andrew's  Chnreh,  in  Holborn,  and  William 
Brown,  Black  Horse  Alley.    1681.    Sm.  8vo.,  pp.  176.    Appendix,  j^  3. 

In  the  preface  to  this  edition  he  says,  ^  The  Author  hath  forborne  to  an- 
nex his  name ;  not  that  he  is  ashamed  to  own  it,  bat  wishes  the  Reader 
to  reffard  things,  more  than  empty  names,  which,  if  all  would  do,  many 
wonld  not  so  long  hibor  under  the  veil  of  ignorance  as  they  do."  No- 
vember 17, 1680. 

f  2d  edit,  illustrated  with  sculptures,  and  very  much  enlarged.  London : 
printed  for  T.  Basset,  at  the  George,  near  St  Dunstan's  Church,  in 
Fleet  street  1689,  pp.  326.  Large  paper  and  type.  The  author 
here  annexes  his  name. 

f3d  edit,  1700.  Same  title  as  the  first.  My  copy  of  the  first,  however, 
has  unfortunately  a  supplied  title,  which  may  nave  been  copied  from 
this. 

M.  White,  of  Crickhowell,  says,  ^  The  author  of  this  work  is  said  to  be 

of  a  noted  ikmily." 
Chetham  writes  fiEiirly,  usefully,  and  evidently  from  much  experience. 

fAKOLiNG;  a  Poem.  2d  edit  (of  the  Innocent  Epicure.)  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1741.    See  Innocent  Epicure. 

Akglihg  IifFROvBD  TO  SPIRITUAL  UsEs.    See  Boyle. 

Angling  in  all  its  Branches.    See  Taylor. 

Angling  in  a  series  of  Letters.    See  Lascelles. 

f  Angling  (The)  Excursions  of  Gregory  Greendrake,  Esq.,  in  the 
Counties  of  Wicklow,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  and  Cavan ;  with 
additions  by  Geofirey  Greydrske,  Esq.  Dedicat«i  to  all  honest  bxxitbers 
of  the  Angle.     4th  edit    Dublin  and  London :  1832.     12mo.,  pp.  313. 

*f  Angling  Reminiscences,  by  Thomas  Stoddart,  Esq., author  of  **  The 
Death  Wake,"  ''  The  Scottish  Angler,"  &c.,  Edinburgh.  The  Edin- 
burgh Printing  and  Publishing  Company :  1837.     See  Stoddart. 

Angling  Sports.    See  Moses  Brown. 

Arderon's  (William)  Easy  Method  of  Catching  Fish.  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  Abridged,  Vol.  IX.,  189.  There  are  two  other 
Treatises  in  the  same  volume,  On  Keeping  fish  in  glass  jars,  a  second 
on  the  Baustickle  or  Prickleback,  and  on  &h  in  general. 

*f  Aristotelis  Opera  Omnia.  Ekiit  Bekker.  4to.,  5  vols.  BeroL : 
1831. 

*f  Aristotelis  be  Animalibus  Historijc.  Edit  Schneider.  8vo.,  4 
vol.    Lipsiae:  1811. 

f  Art  of  Angling  :  a  Concise  but  Comprehensive  Treatise.  Susaex 
Press,  Lewes.     Printed  and  published  by  J.  Bante,  1 809.     12mo.,  pp.  38. 

A  coarsely  printed  trifle. 

Art  of  Angling.    See  Barker. 

Art  of  Angling.    See  Brookes. 

f  Art  of  Angling.  Printed  for  Hodgson,  London,  n.  d.  (about  1822.) 
24mo.,  pp.  78. 
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A  neat,  unpretending  treatifle  for  beginners,  well  put  together,  CGnciee 
andeorreot 

f  Art  of  Aholino.    London :  1809.     13ino.    Another  trifle. 

*tART  OF  Anolikg,  from  p.  244  to  312  of  the  Laboratory  in  the  School 
of  Arts. 

Art  of  Arglino  ahd  FisHmo. 

This  title  is  from  an  old  sale  catalogue,  but  nothing  more  is  knofwn  of 

the  book  by  the  compiler  of  this  Fist 

Art  of  Angling.    Printed  by  Smeeton.    18mo. 
Principally  taken  from  Markham  and  Venables. 

fARTs  PiscATORiA  (De),  Concerning  Angling  for  a  Trout  or  Gray- 
ling. 

This  is  a  very  curious  MS.,  by  Robert  Noble,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  clergyman.    It  begins  thus : 

3  waies.  1.  At  the  Top ;  2.  At  the  bottom;  3.  In  the  middle.  At  the 
top  with  a  fly.  At  the  bottom  with  a  ground-bait  In  the  middle  with 
a  minnow  or  ground-bait 

1  Ta  quick  fly, 
At  the  top  is  of  2  sorts,  with   < 

2  [an  artificial  fly. 


1  rby  hand, 

2  l^or  with  a 


At  the  bottom  is  of  2  sorts, 

afloat 

1  Twith  a  minnow  for  a  trout, 
For  the  middle  is  of  2  sorts,   <  or 

2  I  with  a  OTOund-bait  for  a  grayling 
I     or  omoer,  vulgo  oumnKfr. 

1  Twith  a  natural  fly, 
1.  Of  fly-fishing  at  the  top,    < 

2  (^with  an  artificial  or  made  fly. 

1.  First  y"  of  the  natural  Fly  which  are  to  be  ased  in  May  and  Jmie 
only  ;  namely,  the  Green-drake,  the  Stone-fly,  and  the  Chamlet-fly,  to 
which  I  may  add  the  grasshopper,  the  most  excellent  of  any. 

After  this,  follows :  '*  2.  With  an  artificial  or  made  fly  you  are  to  angle 
with  a  line  (or    tawm),"  &c. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  flies  for  each  month,  the  same  and  in  netsrly  the 
same  words  as  Cotton's,  in  his  second  part  of  the  Angler,  and  the 
treatise  breaks  oflT.  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  either  Cotton  copied 
from  this  treatise,  or  the  treatise  is  a  synopsis  from  Cotton.  There  is 
no  date  to  the  treatise  itself;  bat  it  is  bound  up  with  an  essay  on 
another  Bul^ect  faUomng  it,  dated  1669,  seven  years  before  Cotton 
published  his.  The  paper  following  it,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  seems 
to  be  later,  though  in  the  same  Imnd-writing.  There  is  also  in  the 
same  book  a  baptismal  record  of  Rob.  Noble's  children,  the  first  date 
of  which  is  1669,  the  last  1701 ;  with  other  papers.  These  throw 
uncertainty  upon  the  date  of  the  treatise ;  but,  if  it  be  older  than 
Cotton's  work,  it  accounts  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Cotton  prepared 
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hit  6iM7 ;  the  deftailfl  oo  fly^^Bhing  beinif  thofl  laid  to  his  hand.  Hm 
ure  vmriatioiw,  slight  indeed,  hot  marked,  from  Cotton's  book,  whidi 
make  the  treatise  to  my  eye  app^v  more  like  an  original  than  *  c^. 
The  MS.  was  purchased  from  William  Garret,  of  Newcasde-upoifc-Tyiie, 
and  is  named  in  his  catalogue  for  August,  1846. 

*f  AusoHU  (DEcn)  BuRODALSirsis,  Opbsa,  Jaoobus  TotLITXS,  Ml)., 
iecen8uit,et  intogris  Scaligeri,  Mariaug.,  Accureii,  Fieheri,  Scriverii; 
SelecUs  Vineti,  fiarthii,  Acidalii,  Gronovii,  GrsBVU,  aliommqne  Notis. 
8vo.    Amstelodami:  1671. 

The  best,  but  a  very  rare  edition. 

The  MoseUa  is  also  puUisbed  in  Wemsdorf's  jPoOoi  Latmi  Minores. 

♦fABTBDi  (Pbtri)  Synonymia  Piscium,  Grsca  et  lAtina,  Emendata, 
aucta  atque  Ulustrata,  sive  Uistoria  Piscium  Naturalis  et  Literaria  ah 
Aristotelis  usque  iEvo  ad  Seculum  XIII.  deducta  duce  Synonymia  Pis- 
cium Petri  Artedi. 

Accedit  Disputatio  de  Veterum  Scriptorum  Hippopotamo,  Cnm  tabo^ 
lis  in  iEre  Expiessis  III.  Auctore  Job.  GotU.  Schneider.  EloquenL  eC 
Philolog.  Professore.    Lipsie :  1789. 

*tBAiHBRiDOE,  Geo.  C.  Fly-Pisher's  Guide,  illustrated  by  colored 
plates,  representing  upwards  of  forty  of  the  most  useful  flies,  accurately 
copied  from  nature. 

**  And  UghUy  on  the  dlmpUnK  eddies  fling 
The  hypocriUc  fly'i  onraflled  wing." 

Liverpool,  for  the  Author;  London,  Longman  &  Co.,  1816,  8vo.,  pp. 
160  ;  2d  edit,  London,  8vo.,  1828.;  3d  edit.,  London,  1834. 

Barlow's  (Francis)  Several  Ways  of  Hunting,  Hawking,  and  Rah- 
ing,  invented  by  himself,  and  etched  by  W.  Hollar.    Oblong  4to.     1671. 

•Barker's  (Thouas  of  Bracemeale,  Salop)  Art  of  AjrGLim», 
wherein  are  discovered  many  rare  secrets  very  necessary  to  be  known 
by  all  that  delight  in  that  recreation.  12roo.  London:  1651.  iE^ 
pHnted  by  Bum,  London,  1820.  Another  edition  in  4to.,  London,  1653, 
without  the  author's  name,  subjoined  to  the  Countryman's  Recreations, 
4to.,  London,  1654.  Large  8vo.,  1817,  reprinted  by  Inchbold  and  Gaw- 
tress,  Leeds. 

♦Barker's  Delight  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Angling,  by  Thomas  Barker. 

Second  edition,  with  considerable  additions  and  Commendatory  Verses 

prefixed,  1657 ;  fK^printed  by  Bum,  1820.    This  book  is  inserted  in  the 

Young  Sportsman's  Miscellany.     12mo.     1826. 

In  an  EpisUe  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  second  to  Lord  Montague,  Barker  speaks  of  himself  as 
Having  pracUsed  angling  for  half  a  century :  adding,"if  any  noUe  or 
cenue  anffler  have  a  mind  to  discourse  of  these  ways  and  experiments, 
I  live  in  Henry  Vllth's  Gifts,  the  next  door  to  the  Gatehouse  in  West- 
minster, where  I  shaU  be  ready  to  satisfy  them,  and  maintain  my  art; 
™y  n»nie  IS  Barker."  J  J  *  J       » 

^  **®'^  ^^"^  K>  called,  12mo.,  Londan,  1657,  with  commendatoiy 
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verses  prefixed.  This  is  the  first  edition  that  has  the  title  of  Barker's 
Delight.  The  second  edition  (likewise  so  called),  London,  1659,  is  in 
fact  the  same,  with  only  a  new  title-page. 

^fBAUDRiLLART,  Traite  General  des  Eanx  et  For^ts,  Chasses  et 
P^ches.  4*"*'  Partie  Dictionnaire  des  P^ches,  contenant  L'Histoire  Natu- 
relle  des  Poissons  et  des  autres  animanx  aquatiques  qui  font  I'objet  de  la 
Pdche  des  Europeens;  L'ExpIication  des  termes  de  PSche  et  de  Navi- 
gation; La  Description  des  Lignes,  Hanie9ons,  Filets  et  Instrumens, 
GLc.  Les  Dispositions  Reglementaires  tant  sur  la  P^che  Fluviale  que 
BUT  la  PSche  Maritime.  4to.  Paris :  1833.  Avec  un  atlas  compost 
de  40  Planches  fol. 

Berisch  Arweisung  ziTR  ZahmenuvdWilden  Fischehel  Leipzig, 
Leo.,  1794. 

*Bbrner8,  Barnes,  or  Bernes  (Lady  Juliana).    L  This  present 
boke  shewyth  the  manere  of  hawkynge  and  huntynge :  and  also  ot  druys- 
yinge  of  Cote  Armours.    It  shewyth  also  a  good  matere  belongynge  to 
iiorses ;  wyth  other  comendable  treatyses.    And  ferdermore  of  the  blay- 
eynge  of  Armys :  as  here  after  it  may  appere.    Small  folio. 
Juliana  Bemers,  or  Barnes,  to  whom  the  above  treatises  were  ascribed, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  sister  to  Richard,  Lord  Bemers,  of  Essex, 
and  Prioress  of  SSopwell,  near  St.  Albans.     She  is  said  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  year  1460,  and  is  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  accom- 
plishments. 
Besides  being  the  first  printed  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  work  afibrds  us  rude  representations  of  the  different  kinds 
of  tackle  in  use,  and  contains  directions  and  remarks  which  have  been 
copied  in  some  recent  Treatises  on  Angling. 
On  the  first  page  wood-cut  of  birds,  and  on  uie  reverse  a  group  of  men 

with  a  hawk  underneath  the  title  above. 
Sig.  a.  5  leaves,  the  first  blank  making  6 ;  b.  6  leaves ;  c.  6  leaves. 

(Hawkynge  ends  on  c.  5,  and  Hunting  commences  on  c.  6.) 
D.  6  leaves,  e.  6  leaves  (Ck>at  Armour  commences  on  e.  6),  f.  4  leaves, 
g.  4  leaves  (on  reverse  of  g.  4,  Here  begynnyth  th^  treatise  of  fisshynge 
with  an  angle),  h.  6  leaves,  i.  4  leaves.    Here  begynnyth  the  blasynge 
of  arms.    A.  6  leaves,  b.  6  leaves,  c.  leaves,  d.  7  leaves. 
Here  in  this  boke  afore  ben  shewed  the  treatyses  perteynynge  to  hawk- 
ynge and  huntynge,  with  others  diuyers  playsaunt  materes  belongynge 
unto  noblesse :  and  also  a  ryght  noble  treatise  of  Cot  Armours ;  as  in 
this  present  boke  it  may  appere.     And  here  we  end  the  last  treatyse 
whyche  specyfyeth  of  blaysynge  of  armys.    Emprynted  at  Westmes- 
tre,  by  Wynkyn  the  Worde,  the  yere  of  theyn  camacon  of  our  Lorde 
M.CCCC.IXXXVI. 
On  the  last  leaf  (d.  8)  is  the  device  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  on  the 
reverse  that  of  Caxton.    This  leaf  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 
Conies  upon  vellum  are  in  the  Collections  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Uie  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  upon  paper  in  the  British 
Museum;  in  the  late  Mr.  Donee's  Collection,  now  in  the  Bodletan; 
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And  in  the  late  Mr.  Dent's  library.  Probably  the  finest  extant  anon 
paper  was  Mr.  Hanrott's,  which  is  now  in  the  Collection  of  Ibe  Utm. 
George  John  Vernon. 

Thin  edition  was  reprinted  in  fac-simile,  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  London, 
1810 ;  and  the  Treatyse  of  Fisshing  wyth  an  Angle,  from  this  edition, 
was  reprinted  by  W.  Pickering,  in  crown  8vo.,  with  BaskerviUe 
Types.    London :  iS^ 

The  first  edition  was  printed  at  St  Albans,  1486,  containing  the  Trea- 
tises of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Coat  Armour  ;  and  reprinted  by 
Markham,  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman's  Academie,  or  the  Boos 
of  St.  Albans :  containing  three  most  exact  and  excellent  Bookes :  the 
first  of  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the  proper  termes  of  Hunting,  and 
the  last  of  Armorie,  all  compiled  by  Jnliana  Barnes,  in  the  yere  from 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  1486,  And  now  reduced  into  a  better  method 
by  G.  M.  London.  Printed  for  Humfrey  Lownes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Paules  Church- Yard.     1595.    4to. 

n.  Here  begynnyth  a  treatyse  of  fisshjringe  with  an  angle.    Small 

4to. 

The  title  over  the  wood-cut  of  a  man  angling,  on  the  reverse  of  D.  lED., 
Here  endetfa  the  boke  of  Fysshynge  wvth  other  dyuers  maters,  Im- 
prynted  at  London  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  dwellynge  in  Flete  stiete, 
at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne. 

Small  4to.,  with  wood-cuts,  A.  to  D.  iiij.  This  edition  appears  to  have 
been  published  as. a  distinct  treatise :  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
former  edition  is  omitted,  stating  *'  and  for  by  cause  that  this  present 
treatyse  shokle  not  come  to  the  hondys  of  eche  ydle  persone,  whyche 
wolde  desire  it  yf  it  were  emprynted  allone  by  itself,  and  put  in  a 
lytyll  Plaunfiet ;  therefore  I  haue  compylyd  it  in  a  greter  volume  of 
dyuerse  bokys  concemynge  to  gentyll  and  noble  men.  To  the  entent 
that  the  foresyd  ydle  persones  whyche  scholde  haue  but  lytyll  mesuie 
in  the  sayd  dysporte  of  fysshyng,  sholde  not  by  this  meane  vtterly  dys- 
troye  it' 

The  only  copy  known,  which  was  formerly  Mr.  Haworth's,  is  in  the 
Collection  of  George  Wilkinson,  Esq.  (This  was  most  probably  part 
of  the  impression  of  the  several  treatises  in  1632.  See  note  in  Mr. 
Haworth's  sale  catalogue,  and  the  Bib.  Pref.  to  Wiley  &  Putnam's 
edition  of  Walton.) 

ni.  The  boke  of  hawkynge,  and  hnntynge,  and  fysshynge.    Small 
4to. 

Wood-cut  group  of  men  with  hawk,  as  in  W.  de  Worde's  edition,  1496. 

Reverse  of  c.  7  ||,  Thus  endeth  the  boke  of  hawkynge ;  c.  8,  Here  be- 

gynneth  the  boke  of  huntynge ;  on  reverse  of  F.  1,  four  lines  of  the 

Tlierefore  Msaya  them  enerych  one,  4cc. 

IT.  Thus  endeth  the  treatyse  of  hfitynge,  and  other  thyges. 

And  here  begynneth  a-  treatise  of  fysshyinge  w*  an  angle.    Wood-oat 

underneath. 
F.  a  Commences  Salomon,  &c.,  and  ends  on  reverse  of  Hiv. 
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Here  endeth  the  bdce  of  hawkynge,  fafltynffe,  and  fyahynge,  and  with 
many  other  dynen  maters.  Imprfted  in  Flete  Strete,  at  y^  sygne  of 
y*  Sonne,  by  Wykyn  de  Worde,  with  hia  colophon.    46  leaves. . 

The  catchword  throaghout  the  volume  is  "  Himtynge ;"  this  edition  reads 
'<  Of  Seynt  Thomas  tyde  of  Caunterbore." 

A  copy  of  this  edition,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Daniel, 
of  Islington,  is  supposed  to  be  unique. 

IV.  The  booke  of  hauking,  hunting,  and  fysshing,  with  all  the  propeiv 
ties  and  medecynes  that  are  necessary  to  ke  kept    Small  4to. 

Over  a  rude  engraving  on  wood,  at  the  end  of  this  portion,  there  is  no 
colophon. 

Here  beginneth  the  book  of  Hunting,  wherennto  is  added  the  measures 
of  blowing.    Over  a  wood-cut,  no  colophon. 

Here  beginneth  a  tretyse  of  fisshynge  with  an  Angle.  Over  a  wood- 
cut of  a  man  angling. 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Flete-Street,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Rose  Gar- 
lande,  by  Wylliam  Coplande. 

B.  L.  4to.,  p.  96. 

Described  in  the  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica,  page  12, 

V.  The  booke  of  haukyng,  huntyng,  and  fisshyng,  wyth  all  the  pro- 
perties and  medecynes  that  are  necessary  to  be  kepte.    Small  4to. 

Wood-cut  of  men  and  hawks  same  as  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  edition  of 

1496,  fo. 
Imprinted  at  London  in  Saynt  Martyn's  paryshe  in  y«  vinetre  upon  the 

thre  crane  wharfe,  by  Wyllyam  Coplande.    A.  to  £.  iiii. 
Here  begynneth  the  booke  of  Hunting,  whereunto  is  added  the  measures 

of  blowynff. 
Rude  cut  wiUi  the  Hares. 
Imprint  as  above.    F.  i.  to  I.  iiii. 

Here  begynneth  a  tretyse  of  Fisshynge  with  an  Angle.    K.  i.  to  M.  iiii. 
Heere  endeth  the  booke  of  Hauking,  Hunting,  and  Fysshyinge,  with 

cither  diners  matters. 
Imprynt  as  above. 
Formerly  in  Mr.  Haslewood's  Collection.    A.  to  M.,  each  4  leaves. 

•  VI.  The  booke  of  hauking,  hunting,  and  fiysshyng,  wyth  all  the  pro- 
perties and  medecynes  that  are  necessary  to  be  kept.    Small  4to. 

(Most  probably  the  same  cut  as  in  the  preceding  edition,  but  the  title  is 

wanting.) 
Imprynted  at  London  in  the  vyentre  upon  the  thre  craned  wharfe,  by 

Wyllyam  Copland. 
Here  begynneth  the  booke  of  Hunting,  whereunto  is  added  the  measures 

of  blowyng. 
Imprinted  at  London  in  the  ventre  upon  the  thre  crane  wharfe,  by  me, 

William  Copland. 
Here  beginneth  a  treatise  of  l<Vs8hynge  with  an  Angle.    Wood-cut 
Immrinted  at  London  in  the  Ventre  upon  the  three  Crane  wharfe,  by 

Wyllyam  Copland.    4to.    A.  to  M.,  each  4  leaves.    Now  in  the  po»- 

sesaion  of  Mr.  Pickering. 
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Vn.  The  Booke  of  hanking,  hunting,  and  fysshynge,  with  all  the  pR^ 
perties  and  medecynes  that  are  necessary  to  be  kept.    Small  4to. 

Wood-cut  of  men  and  hawks. 

Imprynted  at  London  in  paules  Chnrche  verde,  by  Robert  Toye. 

Here  begynneth  the  booke  of  Hunting,  whereanto  is  added  the  measmes 
of  Uowynge. 

Rude  wood-cut. 

Imprynted  at  London,  in  Flete  Street,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Rose  Gar- 
land, by  Wyllyam  Copland,  for  Robert  Toye. 

Here  beginneth  a  tretyse  of  Fysshyng  wyth  an  Angle. 

Imprint^  at  London,  in  Flete  Strete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Rose  Garland, 
bv  Wyllyam  Copland. 

In  tne  collection  of  Earl  Spenser. 

Vin.  The  booke  of  hanking,  huntyng,  and  fysshyng,  with  all  the  pro» 
perties  and  medicines  that  are  necessary  to  be  kept.    Small  4to. 

Wood-cut  of  men  and  hawks  as  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition. 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Paules  church  yerde  by  Abraham  Vele. 

Here  begynneth  the  booke  of  Hunting,  whereunto  is  added  the  measnrea 
of  biowying. 

Rude  wood-cut  with  the  hares. 

Imprynted  at  London,  in  Flete  strete  at  the  signe  of  the  Rose  Gariand, 
by  Wyllyam  Copland,  for  Robert  Toye. 

Here  beginneth  a  tretyse  of  Fysshyinge  with  an  Angle. 

Same  cut  as  in  Copland's  edition. 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Paules  Church  yerde,  at  the  sign  of  the  Lamfae, 
ify  Abraham  Vele.    4to. 

A.  to  M.  in  4*8,  containing  48  leaves. 

h.  i.  reads :  "  Of  Saynt  Benet  the  XI.  July." 

In  Mr.  Pickering^s  possession,  formerly  Mr.  Milner*s.  Another  copy, 
imperfect,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are  probably  two  other 
editions  by  Copland,  yet  undescribed— one  in  Lothbury  over  against 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  the  other,  W.  Copland  for  R.  TottelL 

IX.  The  boke  of  hawkynge,  hnntynge,  and  fysshyinge,  with  all  the 
properties  and  medecynes  that  are  necessary  to  be  kepte.    Small  4to. 

The  treatise  of  Hawking  ends  on  reverse  of  E.  iiij.,  of  Hunting  on  F. 

ij.,  and  of  Fishing  on  reverse  m.  iiij. 
Each  treatise  has  a  distinct  colophon,  the  last  is  "  Here  endeth  the  boke 

of  Hawkyng,  Huntyng,  and  Fvshyng,  with  other  dyuers  matters. 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Paul's  Chyrchyerde,  by  me,  Hery  Tab.   fHnis." 

A.  to  M.,  in  4s. 
The  only  copy  known  is  in  Coyne's  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

X.  The  boke  of  hawkyng,  huntyng,  and  fysshvnge,  with  all  the  pro- 
perties and  medecynes  that  are  necessarye  to  be  Kept.    Small  4to. 

On  title  wood-cut  group  of  8  birds. 

On  the  reverse  of  E.  4,  Imprynted  at  London,  in  Forster  laen,  by  me^ 

John  Waley.    Finis. 
On  F.  1,  Here  begynneth  the  boke  of  huntyng,  and  ends  on  the  roYene 

J.  ii.    Imprintra  at  London  in  Forster  liien,  by  John  Waley. 
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On  K.  1.  Commencefi,  Here  begyonetfa  a  treatvae  of  fjrsshyinge  with  an 
Anf  le.  Ends  on  M.  4,  Here  endeth  the  boke  of  Haukyng,  Huntyng, 
ana  fysshyng,  with  other  dyuers  mathers.  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Forster  laen,  by  John  Waley.    Finis. 

A.  to  M.  in  4X  except  I.,  which  has  two  leaves  only.    In  all  46  leaves. 

h.  i.  reads  :  <*  Of  Saynte  Thomas  tyde  of  Canterbare." 

N.  B.  This  copy  may  or  may  not  be  imperfect,  in  most  copies  the  mea- 
sures of  blowing  are  printed  on  I.  iii.,  and  I.  iv.,  with  toe  imprint  of 
the  2d  part.  But  in  tnts  edition  the  imprint  is  at  the  end  of  the  bal- 
lad, therefore  it  appears  perfect,  it  is  not  mentioned  on  the  title.  In 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Pickering. 

XI.  The  boke  of  haukyng,  huntyng,  and  fvsshynge,  with  all  the  pro- 
perties and  medecynes  that  are  necessary  to  be  kept.     Small  4to. 

On  title  wood-cut  of  the  Hawk  within  6  scroll  blocks  and  2  flowers. 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Flete  street,  by  Wyll3ram  Powell. 

Here  begynneth  the  booke  of  huntyng.    Whereunto  is  added  the  measures 

of  blowynge. 
Wood-cut  with  two  dogs  and  a  stag,  and  an  ornament  composed  of  four 

blocks,  two  on  each  side, 
imprynted  at  London,  in  Flete  strete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  George,  next 

to  Saynt  Dunstone*s  churche,  by  Wyllyam  Powell. 
Here  begynneth  a  tretyse  of  fvsshynge  with  An  Anfi^le. 
Wood-cut  as  in  Copland,  witli  a  border  added  in  Uie  outer  and  inner 

margin. 
Imprynted  at  London  in  Flete  strete,  at  the  svgne  of  George,  next  to 

Saynt  Dunstanes  Church,  by  Wyllyam  Powell. 
h.  i.  reads,  **  Of  Saint  Benet  the  XI.  of  July." 
In  Mr.  Pickering's  possession,  formerly  ^  Thomas  Baker.*'    Col.  Jo.  So- 

cius  ejectns.    A.  to  M.  in  4,  containing  48  leaves. 

*fBEST's  (Thomas)  Concise  Treatise  oh  the  Abt  of  Angling. 
lamo.  London:  1787.  t2d  EdiUpn  12qu2..v  Lond9p^.i7Q9;  3d  edit, 
1794;  t4th  edit,  1798;  SQTeJit,  isOS;  fSth  edit,  1810;  10th  edit, 
1814.  (N.  B.  This  edition  contains  Nobbe's  Treatise  on  Trolling.) 
11th  edit,  18mo.,  London;  advertised  1827.  fRoval  18mo.,  London, 
1832.    It  was  also  published  by  Tegg,  edited  by  Jackson,  32mo. 

BiNN£LL*s  (Robert)  Description  of  the  River  Thames,  &c.,  with 
the  city  of  London  Jurisdiction  and  conservancy  thereof,  proved  both  in 
point  and  usage,  by  prescription  charters,  acts  of  parliament,  decrees, 
Slc.,  &c.  To  which  is  addea  a  brief  description  of  those  Fish,  with  their 
seasons,  spawning  times,  &c.,  that  are  caught  in  the  Thames,  or  sold  in 
Ltondon.  With  some  few  observations  on  the  nature,  element,  cloathing, 
numbers,  passage,  weirs,  and  sensation,  &c.,  peculiar  to  Fish  in  generu, 
and  also  of  the  water  carriage,  &c.,  &c.     8vo.    London :  1758. 

f Blagrave's  (J.  Gent.)  Efitoue  of  the  Art  of  Husbandry.  12mo., 
London,  1669.  Contains  brief  experimental  Directions  for  the  right  use 
of  the  Angle,  reprinted  ;  8vo.,  London,  1675 ;  f8vo.,  London,  1685. 

Sllis  gives  1670  for  the  first  edition,  which  is  very  probably  a  mistake 
for  1675i  the  date  of  the  second. 
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^fBLAim's  Enctclofbdia  op  Rubal  Sports,  or  a  complete  aeconii^ 
historical,  practical,  and  descriptive,  of  hunting,  shooting,  &c.,  iic^  of 
the  present  day.    8vo.,  1840. 

*Bloch  (Mabc.  Eliez.)  Icthtologie,  on  Histoire  Naturelle  g^nerale 
et  particuli^re  des  Poissons  traduit  de  TAUemande  par  Layeanz.  Beiiin, 
Qaien.,  1785-97 ;  12  vols.^gr.  fol.  om^s  de  432  pi.  col. ;  Berlin,  4to.,  6g. 
col. ;  Paris,  fait  partie  de  Cours  Complet  d'Histoire  Natarelle,  oontenant 
les  trois  rdgnes  de  la  Natare,  par  MM.  Buflbn,  Castril,  Bloch,  &c. 
1799-1802.     80  vols.  18mo.,  773  fig. 

fBLOME's  Gentleman*s  RECREATIONS,  Treating  on  the  Art  of  Horse- 
manship, Hunting,  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Agriculture.  Folio,  Lond., 
168a    Fol.,  Lond.,  1710. 

A  magnificent  work  but  of  little  practical  value.    It  has  become  very 
rare. 

fBoAZ  (H.)  The  Angleb's  Pbogbess.  Written  July  4th,  1789  (a 
broadside) ;  2d  edition,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1820 ;  3d  edit,  1820 ;  4th  edit,  New- 
castle, 1820. 

BONGE  DE  NaTURA  ET  PlSCATIOITE  SaLMOHUM. 

This  work  has  as  yet  eluded  my  search. 

Book  op  Sports  British  akd  Fobeioh.  4to.,  50  plates  after  Land- 
seer.  Cooper,  Herring,  &c.    1843. 

Book  of  Fishing  with  a  Hook  ahd  Line,  by  L.  M.  1590.  See 
Mascall. 

f  Book  of  Rtjbal  Spobts,  illustrated,  76  plates.  S  vols.  12mo.  1839 
and  1845. 

Boss,  DAS  Ganze  deb  Fischebei.    Mit  einem  Eupfer.    Leipzig, 
March,  1812. 
Boult's  Sfobtsman's  Companton,  3  vols.,  including  Angling. 

*BowxKEB  (Richard  of  Ludlow)  The  Abt  op  Angling,  improfved 
in  all  its  parts,  especially  Fly  Fishing.  12mo.  Worcester  (supposed 
1746).  The  second  edition  was  by  his  son,  with  the  title  thus :  Bowlker 
rCharles  of  Ludlow),  The  Art  of  Angling,  or  Compleat  Fly  Fisher,  &c., 
d&c.,  to  which  are  added  directions  for  making  artificial  Flies.  Illustrated 
with  many  new  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  Angling.  8vo.  1774. 
BirminghauLf  Baskerville,  3d  edit,  1780;t4th  e<&t,  1786;t5th  edit, 
1788;t6th  edit,  1792.  Baskerville's  name  is  not  on  the  title  of  that 
printed  with  his  types.  There  have  been  several  editions  at  Birmingham 
without  date ;  also  editions  at  Ludlow, tl806,  1814,  1826,  182^.  1833. 
Bowlker's  work  is  very  valuable,  and  perfectly  original.    Mr.  White,  of 

Crickhowell,  says  that  **  the  Bowlkers  were  a  dexterous  fiunily  of 

Trout  Anglers  who  lived  in  Ludlow." 

*Botle'9  (Hon.  Robert)  Angling  improved  to  spibitual  uses,  fimna 
a  part  of  a  volume  entitled  Occasional  Researches  upon  several  subjects. 
8vo.,  London,  1665 ;  2d  edit,  1669.  f  A  new  edition,  with  preface  and 
life  by  Leyland.    12mo.,  London,  1808. 
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Brief  Treatise  of  Fishing  ;  with  the  Art  of  Angline.  4to.,  Lon« 
don,  1614.  (This  forms  a  part  of  the  Jewell  for  Gentrie,  oy  T.  S.,  and 
is  in  fact  bat  a  reprint  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Juliana  Barnes.) 

*fBR00K£s  (Dr.  R.)  The  Art  of  Angling,  Rock  and  Sea  Fishing, 
with  a  Natural  History  of  River,  Pond,  and  Sea  Fish.  8vo.,  London, 
12^  The  prints  chiefly  borrowed  from  Willenshby,  and  the  Treatise 
of  Angling  from  Chetham.  2d  edit,  8vo.,  'liondon,  1743.  flmproved 
with  additions,  and  formed  into  a  dictionary,  8vo.,  London,  1766;  2d 
edit,  17—;  3d  edit.,  London,  1770;  t4th  edit,  1774;  fSth  edit.,  1781 ; 
teth  edit,  1785;  7th  edit,  1789;  "a  new  edit,"  1793  ;  tl799,  flSOl, 
1807,  and  Dublin,  1811. 

Brookes  (Dr.)  The  Natural  History  of  Fishes  and  Serpents,  to 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  whole  Art  of  Float  and 
Fly  Fishing.     8vo.,  London,  1790. 

fBROussE  (M.  Avocat,  Chef  du  Bureau  des  aflbires  contentieuses), 
Code  de  la  Pdche  Fluviale.     12mo.    Paris,  Bechet,  1829. 

*f  Browne's  (Moses)  Piscatory  Eclogues  were  first  published  with-* 
ont  his  name  in  1729.  f  A  second  edition  was  published,  with  his  poems 
on  various  subjects,  in  octavo,  1739.  (The  author  states  that  these 
poems  were  written  in  his  twenty-third  year.)  f  A  third  in  an  extended 
form  by  itself,  accompanied  with  notes,  in  1773.  In  1750,  Moses  Browne 
edited  Walton  and  Cotton's  Angler  with  a  preface  and  notes,  and  some 
valuable  additions  ;  this  was  republished  in  1759,  and  1772,  in  the  former 
year  drawing  him  into  a  controversy  with  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  publishing  an  improved  edition  of  the  same  work. 
For  some  account  of  Moses  Browne,  see  the  Bibliographical  Pre&ce  to 

Wiley  &  Putnam's  American  edition  of  Walton's  Angler. 

fBRowNE's  AJNsLiNG  SpoRTs.  8vo.,  olates,  1773.  This  is  the  title 
of  the  third  edition  of  the  preceding  work. 

Brown's  (Dr.  Patrick)  Catalogue  of  the  Fish  of  Ireland.  In- 
serted in  Exshaw's  Gentleman's  and  London  Magazine,  August,  1774. 

♦fCARROL  (W.)  The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Water  Flies,  their  seasons,  the  kind  of  weather  that 
brings  them  most  on  the  water,  the  whole  represented  in  twelve  colored 
plates ;  to  which  is  added  a  description  of  the  different  baits  used  in 
angling,  and  where  found.    8vo.,  Edinb.,  1818. 

fCHARFY  (Guiniad)  The  Fisherhan  ;  or  Art  of  Angling  made  easy. 
Svo.,  Lond.,  n.  d.,  2d  edit,  8vo. 

f Charleton  (T.  W.  Royal  Navy)  The  Art  of  Fisbikp,  a  Poem. 
8vo.,  North  Shields,  1819. 

f  Chasse  (La)  et  P^che  en  Angleterre  et  sur  le  continent.  Tradnit 
de  divers  ouvrages  Anglais.     8vo.,  Bruxelles,  1842. 

fCREEx's  Angler's  Instructor.     1840.    A  trifling  affiur. 

Chlez,  Fischergeheimnisse.     Leipzig.    Central-Comptoir.     1824. 

IChetham's  (James  of  Smedley)  Aiigler's  Vade  Mecum  ;  or  acorn- 
pendioiui  yet  fall  disconne  of  Angling.    8vo.,  Lond.,  1681 ;  fSd  edity 
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8vo.,  Lond.,  1689 ;  fSd  edit.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1700.    See  Angler's  Vade 

Mecum. 

Mr.  White,  of  Crickhowell,  observes  :  "  The  author  of  this  work  is  said 

to  be  of  a  noted  family.'' 

Chitty.    See  Fly  Fisher's  Text  Book. 

f  Clifford  (ChAHLEs)  The  Angler,  a  Didactic  Poem.  12mo.,  Lon- 
don, 1804. 

Cockayne's  Rules  for  Angling;  or,  Yoong  Instruments.    1670. 
The  above  is  a  title  given  in  Pickering's  Ellis,  but  according  to  Sale 

Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  Collection,  he  had  the  original 

and  vnpublished  manuscript  in  the  autograph  of  the  author,  who  was 

a  relation  and  friend  of  Charles  Cotton. 

fCoLE  TRalph,  Gent).  The  Young  Angler's  Pocket  Companion. 
12mo.     Lend.:  1795,t  1813. 

CoLQUHOUN.    See  Moor  and  Loch. 

fCoMPLEAT  Sportsman  ;  in  Three  Parts.    In  the  Savoy :  1718. 
This  is  altered  from  Fairfax,  which  see.    See  also  Giles  Jacob. 

Complete  Family  Piece,  and  Country  Gentleman  and  Farmer's 
Best  Guide.  2d  edit.,  8vo.  Lond.:  1737— Part  II.,  Chap.  II.,  p. 
329  to  350.  ^  Containing  Cautions,  Rules  and  Directions  to  be  taken 
and  observed  in  Fishing ;  with  the  manner  of  making  and  preserving 
Rods,  Lines,  Floats,  Artificial  Flies,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  chusing  and  pre- 
serving several  sorts  of  curious  baits." 

Compleat   Fisher  ;  or,  the  true  art  of  Angling.    By  I.  S.    See 
True  Art  of  Angling.    Revised  and  corrected  by  Wright.     12mo. 
London :  1740. 
In  Mr.  Milner's  Sale  Catalogue  is  a  title  « I.  S.    The  True  Art  of  An- 

gling,  containing  the  mystery  of  a  Compleat  Angler,    cuts.     1696." 

Complete  Fisherman  ;  or,  Universal  Angler — to  which  is  added. 
The  Whole  Art  of  Fly  Fishing.  Printed  for  Fielding  and  Walton ; 
without  date. 

Cotton's  (Charles)  Compleat  Angler  ;  being  Instructions  how  to 
Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  stream.  Lond. :  1676 ;  fonn- 
ing  a  second  part  to  Walton.    Vide  Walton. 

t*CoTTON  (Rev.  H.  S.),  late  Ordinary  of  Newgate. 
The  Sale   Catalogue  of  his  very  interesting  and  singularly    curious 

collection  of  Books  on  Angling.    Dec,  1838.    Marked  with  prices 

and   names.    This  catalogue  is  valuable  for  its  information.     Mr. 

Cotton  was  a  descendant  ot  Charles,  and  his  editions  of  the  Complete 

Angler,  &c.,  were  most  valuable. 

Country  Gentleman's  Companion.    2  vols.,  12mo.-   Lond. :  1753. 

Named  in  the  title  bv  a  Country  Gentleman,  from  his  own  experience, 
and  printed  for  the  .author.  It  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  a 
reprint  of  Markbam's  work,  without  acknowledgment.  The  Treatise 
on  Angling  occurs  Vol.  U.,  p.  61 — 106.  Second  edit.,  8vo.  Dublin : 
1765— reprinted  in  one  volume. 
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*Cox's  (Nicholas)  Gentleman's  Recreation.  In  four  parts — viz^ 
Hunting,  Hawking,  Fowling,  Fishing  and  Agriculture.  8vo.  Lond. : 
1674;  fad  edit.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1677;  3d  edit.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1686;t4th 
edit,  Bvo.,  Lond.,  1697 ;  6th  edit,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1706 ;  t6th  edit,  8vo., 
Lond.,  1721. 

CuviER  ET  Valenciennes,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons.  8yo. 
Paris:  1828,  el  seq.  16  vol.,  1842. 

*  Daniel's  (Rev.  W.  B.)  Rural  Sports.  2  vols.,  4to.,  Lond., 
1801-2  ;  3  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  Loud.,  1801 ;  3  vols.,  imperial  4to.,  Lond., 
1806;  f3  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  1812 — large  paper,  in  4to. 

The  edition  of  1805  has  considerable  additions,  which  have  extended 
the  work  to  three  volames.  It  likewise  contains  additional  plates,  and 
proofs  of  all  the  larger  subjects,  which  were  originally  taken  for  sepa- 
rate sale. 

*SnFFLEMENT  TO  THE  RuRAL  SpoRTs.  Royal  8vo.,  4to.,  and  im- 
perial 4to.f  Lond.:  1813. 

The  Supplement  contains  Anecdotes  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  an  Account 
of  the  Rivers  of  Great  Britain,  &.c. 

♦Davy's  (Sir  Humphrey,  Bart.)  Salmonia  ;  or.  Days  of  Fly-Fish- 
ing,  in  a  Series  of  Conversations,  with  some  Accounts  of  the  Habits  of 
Fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Salmo.  8vo.,  London,  fl828;  f2d  edit, 
with  engravra  views,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1829 ;  f3d  edit,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1832. 

%*  A  review  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  attributed  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  another  oy  Professor  Wilson  in  Blackwood's  Magar 
zine. 

*f De  Kay,  (James  E.)  M.  D.  Zoology  ;  or,  New  York  Fauna — 
comprising  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  Animals  hitherto  observed 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  with  brief  notices  of  those  occasionally 
found  near  its  borders,  and  appropriate  illustrations.  Part  IV.  Fishes. 
4to.     1842  :  with  4th  vol.  of  plates. 

*D[£NNY8]  (J[I]OHN  £sQ.)  Secrets  OF  Angling  ;  teaching  the 
Choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and  Seasons  for  taking  of  any  Fish  in  pond  or 
riuer — ^practised  and  finmiliarly  opened  in  three  Bookes,  by  J.  1).,  Es- 
quire. 12mo.,  London,  1613  ;  second  edit,  augmented  with  many  ap- 
proved experiments  by  W.  Lauson — ^London,  printed  by  Roger  Jackson, 
1662;t  London  Reprint   1811. 

This  poetical  treatise  is. entered  in  the  stationers'  books  as  by  John 
Dennys;  but  Walton  ascribed  it  to  John  Da  vers, — and  by  others, 
without  sufficient  authority,  it  is  ascribed  to  Davies  and  Donne.  It 
contains  commendatoiy  verses  by  Jo.  Davies,  and  is  dedicated  by  the 
stationer  R.  \.  to  Mr.  John  Harborne  of  Tackley,  in  the  County  of 
Oxford. 

In  the  title  of  this  book  is  a  wood-cut  representing  two  men,  one  with  a 
sphere  at  the  end  of  his  angle,  and  on  a  label, 

Hold,  hooke  and  line,  ' 

Then  all  is 

PART  II.  8 
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the  other  with  a  fish, 


Woll  ftTTB  the  pleuiira 


That  brings  Buch  treuare. 

Reprinted  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  with  a  short  advertisemeDt  and  an 

index.     8vo.,  Lond.,  1811  (a  hundred  copies  taken  off  separately). 
Beloe  says — ''  Perhaps  there  does  not  exist  in  the  circle  of  English 

Literature  a  rarer  book  than  this."     Sir  John  Hawkins  confessed  he 

could  never  get  a  sight  of  it    Anecd.  of  Literature. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  64.     For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  BiU.  Pref.  to  Wiley 

&.  Putnam's  edition  of  Walton's  Angler. 

fDETEUx  (Th:)    Le   Viecx   Pecheur.     18mo.    Paris:   Houdaille, 
1837. 

♦fDicTioHWAiRE  DE  TouTEs  LES  EsFECEs  DE  pECHEs;  Encyclop/die 
Methodlque.  Paris:  L'An  Quatrieme  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise  una 
et  indivisible.     4to.     Avec  un  Atlas  de  132  planches,  18  doubles.     4to. 

DicTioNARiuM  RusTicTM  Ukbanicttm  ET  BoTAKicuM ;  or.  Dictionary 
of  all  kinds  of  Country  Aflairs.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1704 ;  t2d  edit,,  1717; 
fSd  edit.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1726. 

fDicTioHART  OF  SpoRTs,  by  Harry  Uarowood.    London:  1835. 
This  is  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  Sportsman's  Dictionaiy, 
which  see. 

fDissERTATiOR  suR  LA  pECHE,  sur  la  Population  et  Ykge  da  Poiasoo. 
A  tract  in  18mo.,  pp.  36,  on  the  advantages  from  laws  for  the  care  of 
fish.     Without  date. 

•fDoNOVAK's  (E.  O.)  Natural  History  of  British  Fishes  ;  includ- 
ing Scientific  and  (General  Descriptions  of  the  most  Interesting  Specie^ 
and  an  Extensive  Collection  of  accurately  finished  Plates,  taken  entirely 
from  original  Drawings,  purposely  made  from  the  specimens  in  a  recent 
state,  and  for  the  most  part  when  linng.  6  vols.,  royal  8vo.  Loud. : 
1802-«. 

*tDoNOVAH  (E.  O.),  Sale  Catalogue  of  his  many  Angling  books,  with 
interesting  memoranda.     Lond.,  April,  1827. 

DuBRAvn  (Jani)  be  Pucinis  et  Piscium  qui  in  illis  aluntur  Natu- 
ris.     Libri  v.     Narimb. :  1696. 

^fDuBRAvius's  Newe  Booke  of  good  Husbahdrt,  very  pleasant 
and  of  great  profite  both  for  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen,  containing  the 
order  and  manner  of  making  fish  pondes,  with  the  breeding,  preseroing, 
and  multiplyinee  of  the  Carpe,  Tench,  Pike,  and  Troute,  and  also  divers 
kinds  of  other  Fresh  Fishe,  translated  from  the  Latine.  4to.  London : 
1699. 

Yery  rare.    See  Bibl.  Preface  to  Wiley  &  Putnam's  Walton. 

DuHAMEL  DTj  MoNCEAu  (Heicri  Louis)  Trait*  General  des  Pftches  Ma- 
ntimes,  des  Rivieres,  et  des  Etanga.  3  vols.  fol.  1782.  Or.  nom.  de 
Planches.    Cet  ouvrage  fait  partie  de  la  Collection  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

tEoAv's  (PiERCB)  Book  of  Sports.    8vo.    London :  1833.    No.  DC, 
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137  to  142,  a  portion  of  the  Conference  between  an  Angler,  a  Hunter, 
and  a  Falconer  (from  Walton),  No.  XVIIL,  p.  272.  The  Jolly  Anglers 
(a  .collection  of  some  Angling  songs,  and  completion  of  the  Conference). 
Ehler,  die  Lnstfischerei  oder  dentlicber  Unterricht,  Fiscbe  zu  fansen 
Bowohl  mit  angeln,  als  auch  mit  Netzen,  Rensen,  &c.  Nebet  Abbil- 
dung  und  Beschreibung  der  Grer&th  schaften,  &c.  Leipzig,  Joachim, 
1813. 

Ehler,  der  erfahrene  Fischer,  oder  erprobte  Mittel  und  Rathschljlge 
fur  Fischer  und  Fischerei — ^besitzer.  Mit  einem  Kpfr.  Leipzig,  Cen- 
tral Comptoir,  1823. 

Ehler,  Fisher  Gehelmnisse  und  Fischer-Eunste.  Leipzig,  Central 
Comptoir,  1824. 

fEHRERKREUz  (Baron  Von)  Das  Ganze  der  Angel  fischerei  und 
ihrer  Geheimnisse.     12mo.    Quedlinburg  und  Leipzig :  1847. 

Ellis's  (Sir  Henry)  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling,  with  Brief 
notes  of  several  of  their  authors,  printed  in  the  British  Bibliographer, 
and  a  few  copies  taken  off  separately.  8vo.  1811.  This  was  reprinted 
also  in  Daniel's  Supplement ;  and,  much  improved,  at  the  end  of  Pisca- 
torial Reminiscences  by  Pickering.  In  this  latter  form  it  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  present  catalogue. 

Ercyclopedie  Methodique.    Vide  Dictionnaire. 

Ephemera.    See  Hand-Book. 

Essay  on  the  Right  of  Angling  in  the  River  Thames.  No  date. 
(Reading  by  Snart) 

f Essay  on  the  Right  of  Angling  in  the  River  Thames,  and  in  all  other 
public  Navigable  Rivers.  8vo.  Reading :  n.  d.  A  letter  to  a  proprie- 
tor of  a  Fishery  in  the  River  Thames,  in  which  an  attempt  is  macle  to 
shew  in  whom  the  Right  of  Fishing  in  public  streams  now  resides.  2d 
edit,  8vo.    Reading :  1787. 

♦EvAHS  (W.,  of  Uxbridffe),  The  Art  of  Angling ;  or.  Complete  Fly- 
Fisher.    8vo.     Uxbridge  Lake,  1820  ;  f  8vo.,  Landon,  Richardson. 

(This  book  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Bowlker's  Treatise.) 

*fEzTRACTS  (MS.),  relative  to  Fish  and  Fishing,  comprising  all  that 
bas  been  written  on  those  subjects  in  the  works  of  our  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Poets,  and  also  in  Magazines,  Newspapers,  and  Periodicals. 

Three  very  curious  manuscript  volumes,  about  1800, 4to. 

Fairfax's  Complete    Sfortsmah  ;   or  Universal  Angler.    12mo. 
1796. 
See  Compleat  Sportsman. 

f  Faycla  Pescatoria  di  Antonio  Ongaro,  nuova  edizione,  dedicata 
Alia  Madama  Elisabetta  Griffith  Lady  Rich.  London :  1737.  A  Dra^ 
matic  Poem  in  five  Acts. 

*fFisH£R's  (P.)  Angler's  Souvenir,  with  illostrations  by  Beckwith 
and  Topham.     12mo.    London :  lip35. 

FnXiD-BooK ;  or,  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  com- 
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piled  from  best  aathoritiee,  by  Capt.  Gleig.    Several  hundred  wood-cats 
of  Birds,  Fish,  and  Animals.    Thick  8vo.     Lond. :  1833. 
Field-Sforts  nr  Frahcb.    See  O'Connor. 

fFiELD-SFORTs  OF  THE  NoRTH  OF  EtTRors,  by  L.  Uoyd.  2  Tob.  8yo. 
Lond.:  1830. 

Very  little  on  Fishing. 

FiscHBucH,  VoIIstandij^es,  oder  Anweisuog  Fische  zu  behandeln,  uber 
Fischtriche,  Kunst-and  Lust-Fischerei  und  wichtige  Mittheilungen  uber 
Karpfeu  und  Krebse.     12"*°-    Quedlinburg,  Basse,  1824. 

FischbUchlktn,  oder  die  Kunst,  Forellen,  Hechte,  Asch,  Barben  and 
Barsche  zu  fangen.     Mit  8  Abbildungen,  Munchen,  Jaquet 

Fischer,  Y.  der  neue  deutsche  Angelfischer,  Anweisung  zur  Fiscberei 
mit  der  Angel  in  Fliissen  und  Land-Seen.     Wien,  Schaumburg,  1813. 

FiscHFANG  (Der)  ohne  Netze,  oder  Anleitung  zu  der  Angelfischer^. 

Leipzig,  Enoblocb,  1821. 

Fisherman's  Assistant  nr  the  Thames.    8vo.     1697. 

(See  Thomas  Martin,  of  Palsgrave,  Catalogue.  8vo.  Lynn:  1772.) 
Probably  the  same  work  as  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, relating  to  fishing,  1697,  post^  which  see. 

Fisherman  (The)  ;  or,  Complete  Guide  for  Anglers.    London :  1814. 

Fishing  and  Hunting.     12 mo.    Lond. :  Printed  by  Bailey. 

fFisHiHG  with  Angle  or  Net,  Public  right  of.  With  observaticMis, 
by  Piscator. 

Fisher  Bot  (The)  ;  a  Poem,  by  H.  C.     12mo.    Plates.    1709. 

Fletcher's  (Rev.  Phineas,  Rector  of  liilgay,  Norfolk)  Sicelides, 
a  Piscatory,  as  it  hath  been  acted  in  King's  College.  4to.  Cambridge : 
1631. 

♦fFLETCHER's  (Revd.  P.)  PuRFLE  IsLAND,  or  the  Islo  of  Man ;  toge- 
ther with  Piscatorie  Eclogs  and  other  Poetical!  Miscellanies.  4to.  Cun- 
bridge:  1633. 

*fFLETCHER's  (Rby.  P.)  PiscATORT  EcLOGUEs,  Poetical  MiscellanieB 
and  copious  Notes,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee.    8vo.    Edinb. :  1771. 

♦fFLT-FisHER's  (The  Illustrated)  Text-Book,  by  Theophilns 
South,  Gent  8vo.  Lond.,  Ackerman,  1841.  Wi^  twenty-three  en- 
gravings by  Cooper,  Morton,  Fielding,  &ct  Bohn,  1845,  with  additk>iial 
engravings. 

The  true  name  of  the  author  is  Edward  Chitty,  Esqr.,  Barrister.    It  ia 

one  of  tlie  best  books  on  the  art. 

*Ford's  (D  D.)  PiscATio ;  or  Angling,  a  poem  written  originally  in 
Latin,  and  inscribed  to  Arch.  Sheldon.  8vo.,  Oxon.,  1733.  Again 
published  with  original  poems  by  the  same  author,  by  George  Sylvester, 
Gent  8vo.,  Lond.,  1733.  The  original  is  in  Musarum  .£agUcaxuurum 
Analecta,  dtc.    8vo.,  Oxon.,  1609, 1692.    Pp.  129,  tl714. 

Foreign  Field-Sports,  Fisheries,  SpoBTna  Abbcdotes,  dtc^  110 
•oloced  plates.    4to.    London:  1814. 
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^Frahce's  (Richard)  Northern  Memoirs,  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Scotland.  Wherein  moet  or  all  of  the  cities,  citadehi,  seaports, 
castles,  forts,  fortresses,  rivers,  and  rivulets,  are  compendiously  described. 
Together  with  choice  collections  of  various  discoveries,  remarkable 
observations,  theological  notions,  political  axioms,  national  intrigues, 
polemick  inferences,  contemplations,  speculations,  and  several  curious 
and  industrious  inspections,  lineally  drawn  from  antiquaries,  and  other 
noted  and  intelligible  persons  of  honor  and  eminency.  To  which  is 
added  the  Contemplative  and  Practical  Angler,  by  way  of  diversion. 
With  a  narrative  ot  that  experimented  in  En^and,  and  perfected  in  more 
remote  and  solitary  parts  of  Scotland.  By  way  of  Dialogue.  Writ  in 
the  year  1658,  but  not  till  now  made  publick.  8vo.,  London,  1694. 
fNew  edition  with  preface  and  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Svo.,  Edinb., 
1821. 

N.  B.  Only  250  copies  of  this  edition  printed ;  one  of  the  most  curious 
parts  of  this  worx,  p.  272,  relates  to  Burbolt,  a  fish  rarely  found,  even 
m  the  Trent,  dtc. 

Franck  was  a  captain  in  the  royal  army,  under  Prince  Rupert,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  Brentford,  Nov.  12,  1642,  where  they  were  conquerors, 
and  drove  the  rebels  into  the  sea. — White,  This  account  by  White  is 
erroneous.  Franck  was  an  enthusiastic  sectary,  and  fought  in  the 
parliamentarv  army.  See  account  of  this  work  in  the  bibliographic 
preface  to  Wiley  &  Putnam's  Walton's  Aogler. 

Gardiner.  A  Booke  of  Angling,  or  Fishing.  Wherein  is  shewed, 
by  conference  with  Scriptures,  the  agreement  betweene  the  Fisherman, 
Fishes,  and  Fishing  of  both  nataree  Temporall  and  Spirituall.  By 
Samuel  Gardiner,  Doctor  of  Divinitie.  Math,  iv.,  19.  **!  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men."  18mo.,  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Parfoot,  1606. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  Henrie  Gaudie,  Sir  Miles  Corbet,  Sir  Hamond  Le 
Strange,  Sir  Henry  Spell  man,  knights,  my  verie  kind  friends. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  who  considered,  with  good 
reason,  his  copy  to  be  unique. 

'^fGENTLEUAN  Farmer,  Containing  North's  Discourse  of  Fish  and 
Fish  Ponds.    Lond.,  1726. 

^Gentleman  Angler,  containing  short  plain  instructions,  whereby 
the  most  ignorant  beginner  may  in  a  little  time  become  a  perfect  artist 
in  angling  for  salmon,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.,  London,  1726 ;  f2d  edit..  Svo., 
1736;  3d  edit,  Svo.,  Lond.,  Hitch,  without  date  ;  Svo.,  Lond.,  1763 ; 
fl2mo.,  Lond.,  Kearsley,  17S6. 

fThis  work  was  aeain  printed  as  a  novel  publication  in  1786,  viz.  as 
above,  by  a  GientJeman  who  has  made  it  his  diversion  upwards  of  four- 
teen years. 

(In  the  first  and  c  ther  editions,  twenty-eight  years'  experience.) 
Gentleman's  1  ^creations  for  1836.     12mo.,  Sherwood. 

^fPEQIIONlKA.  Geoponicorum  sivede  Re  Rustica,libri  XX.  Svo., 
4  vols.    Ed.  lo.  Nic.  Niclas,  Lipsis,  1781.    Ed.  optima. 

rTnnslated  from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  T.  Owen.    Svo.,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1805. 
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GBirrLEMA]f*s  Recreation,  containing  direct  rales  for  that  noble  and 
delightfal  art  of  Angling.     Whereunto  in  annexed  all  aach  statutes  or 
penal  laws  relating  to  that  carious  art    8vo.,  printed  by  J.li^.  for  N.  C,    Ci 
1676.     (This  title  is  taken  from  the  sale  drogue  of  Mr.  Donovan's 
books.) 

Gentleman's  Recreations  in  Horsemanship,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and 
Agriculture.    FoL,  Lond.  1686.    See  Cox. 

"fGESNERi  (CoNRADi)  Historic  Animalium.  3  vols.  fol.  Franco- 
furti.    1564. 

^fGESNBRi  (CoNRADi)  Do  Piscibus  ct  Aquatilibus  onmibus  libelli  III. 
horn.  I.  scholia  et  emendationes  in  Halieuticon,  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis.  II. 
Aquatilium  Animantlum  Enumeratio  juxta  Plinium,  emendata  et  expll- 
cata  serie  iiteranim.  III.  Eorandem  Nomenclator  Germanicus  longe 
copiosissimus ;  et  alia  quaedam  ad  Piscium  historiam  pertinentia  duo. 
Tigurini.    Sine  anno. 

GiLBERT^s  (William,  Gent.)  Angler's  Delight,  containing  the  whole 
art  of  neat  and  clean  Angling,  wherein  is  taught  the  readiest  way  to 
take  all  sorts  of  Fish  from  the  Pike  to  the  Minnow,  together  with  their 
proper  baits,  haunts,  and  time  of  fishing  for  them,  whether  in  mere,  pond, 
or  river ;  with  the  manner  of  making  all  sorts  of  good  tackle  fit  for  any 
water  whatsoever.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Richard  Fisher.  12mo.  Lcmd. : 
1676. 

In  this  book,  the  Angler's  Delight,  at  p.  14,  we  read  of  Barbel  frequent- 
ing London  Bridge ;  p.  31,  the  fresh  title  of  the  second  part.  N.  D. 
The  method  of  Fishins,  &c.,  occurs  p.  38.  "  Then  go  to  Mother  Gil- 
bert's, at  the  Flower  de  Luce,  at  Clapton,  near  Hackney,  and  whilst 
you  are  drinking  a  pot  of  ale,  bid  the  maid  make  you  two  or  three 
pennyworth  of  ground-bait,  and  some  paste  (which  they  do  very  neatly 
and  well),  p.  40.  There  is  an  excellent  stand  in  the  second  roeddow, 
on  the  left  hand  beyond  the  ferry,  under  a  willow  tree ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  meddow  by  the  water  side." 

Mr.  Haslewood,  noticing  the  edition  of  1676,  says, ''  there  was  ]m>baUv 
an  earlier  edition,  from  the  date  of  the  license  for  the  press,  that  being*' 
with  allowance,  October  20,  1674,  Roger  L'Estrange. 

The  second  edition  was  reprinted  in  DEur-eimlle  about  1780,  by  a*  book- 
seller in  Holbom. 

Gilbert's  (Will.)  Young  Angler's  Companion,  and  Method  of  Fish- 
ing in  Hackney  River.     1682. 

Greendrake.    See  Angling  Excursions. 

Griffith's  (Roger,  Water  Bailiff)  Essay  to  prove  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Conservancy  of  the  River  Thames,  &c.,  is  comjnitted  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  City  of  London,  both  in  point  of  Right  and  Usage.  To 
which  is  added  a  description  of  those  Fish  which  are  ct  oght  in  the  River 
Thames.    8vo.    London :  1746.    See  Binnell. 

*fGR0N0vn  (L.  T.)  Museum  Ichtkyologicum,  w.th  Plates.  Imp. 
folio.    Leyden:  1764. 

Q[BTinDALL's]  W[illiam]  HawklDg*  Hunting,  Fouling,  and  Fishing, 
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with  the  tni9  rheasuTes  of  Blowing,  now  newly  collected  by  W.  6.  Fank- 
ener.  4to.  Lon'd.,  Islip,  15^^  Hawking,  ftunting,  and  Fishing,  with 
the  true  measures  of  Blowfng.  Newly  corrected  and  amended.  4to. 
Lond.  Edw.  Aide,  .1696. 

This  book  hks  a  square  wood-cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  title,  of  a  man 
with  several  hooks  Hiear  him.  A  copy  of  the  wood-cut  occurs  in  one 
of  Byford'ti^yolumes  of  scraps,  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  ^British  Museum.  In  Aide's  edition  ''  Fowling"  is 
omitted. 

♦fHALitiyTicoN  QUOD  DicTTUR  OviBH.  A  fragment  in  hexameters, 
published  in  the  Poetoi  Latini  Minores,  as  edited  by  Columna,  ex  recen- 
sione  Wemsdorfiana.     Lemaire,  Paris,  1824. 

fHAUD-BooK  OF  Angling,  teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Fishing,  and  Salmon-Fishing,  with  the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish, 
and  the  best  modes  of  catching  them,  by  Ephemera,  of  Bell's  Life  in 
London,  with  wood  engravings.     Fl.  cp.  8vo.    London,  Longman,  1847. 

Hanover  Magazine,  No.  23,  March  21,  1763,  contains  the  translation 
of  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  a  method  how  to  breed  fish  to  advan- 
tage.    8vo.     Lond.^  1778. 

*tHAN9Ai^o'&  (Geoage  Agar)  Trout  and  Salmon-Fishikg  in  Wales. 
8vo.    Lo«dJ^'  i834._ 
Hassel's  Sports  of  the  Thames 
HAMiXtTON's  British  Fishes. 

fHAR£W^D*s  DicTiOKART  of  Spofts,  including  Angling.  12mo. 
1835.     See  Sportsman's  Dictionary. 

Hawker's  (Lt.  Col.  P.)  Instructions  to  young  Sportsmen  in  all 
that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  8vo.  London,  1824.  (P.  162  to 
183  relates  to  Trout  Fishing,  &c.,  &c.) 

♦f  Ha  WORTH  (Richard,  of  Chancery  Lane,  the  Leviathan  Collector 
of  AnglinflT  Books).  The  Sale  Catalogue  of  his  singularly  rich  library. 
London,  March,  1826.  Valuable  notes.  Mr.  Gosden^s  copy,  with  prices 
of  the  angling  books  marked. 

f  Heraldry  of  Fish.  Notices  of  the  Principal  Families  bearing  Fish 
in  their  arms.     8vo.    Lond.,  Van  Voorst,  1842. 

jHerring,  Natural  History  or,  by  J.  S.  Dodd.    Small  8vo.     1762. 

*tHiGG'8  (William  Symonds  Higgs,  F.  A.  S.)      Sale  Catalogue  of 
his  Library,  among  which  is  a  list  of  rare  books  on  Angling.    London : 
April,  1826. 
(Mr.  Gosden's  copy,  with  prices,  names,  and  very  curious  MS.  Notes,  by 

Mr.  G.) 

*fHiNTS  ON  Angling,  with  suggestions  for  Angling  Excursions  in 
France  and  Belgium,  &c.,  by  Palmer  Hackle,  Esq.    8vo.    Lond.,  1815. 

Hints  to  Anglers  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Angling  Epitomised  in  verse,  with 
explanatory  notes  by  T.  H.  S.  (alter),  an  old  Piscator,  containing  direc- 
tions for  making  ground  Baits,  pastes,  &c.    8vo.    Lond. :  1808. 
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«  Hitchcock's  (E.)  Refo&t  od  the  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of 

Massachusetts.    8vo.    Amherst:  1835.    Catalogue  of  Fishes. 

*fHoFLAin>'s  (T.  C.)  British  Aholer's  MAifTJAi«,  or  the  Art  of  An- 

§  ling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  with  some  account  of 
le  principal  Riven,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams,  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  with  instructions  for  Fly-Fisfainff,  Trolling,  &c.    Numerous  plates 
from  originals,  by  the  author.    Svo.    London :  1839. 
An  elegant,  elaborate,  and  useful  work. 
HowiTT.    Vide  Angler's  Manual. 

*How  TO  CHOOSE  AND  HOW  TO  D&ES8  FisH,  by  PiscatoF.    Longman, 
Brown  &.  Co.,  London,  1843. 

♦fHowLKTT's  (Robert),  «  near  forty  Years  a  practitioner  in  this  art," 
School  foe  Recreation  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  more  Ingenuous  "Exercises. 
.  (P.  168  to  182  on  Fishing.)    8vo.,  Lond.,  1701  ;  8vo.,  Lond.,  1710; 

^  8vo.,  Lond.,  1720 ;  8vo.,  Lond.,  1732.    Vide  Angler's  Sure  Guide. 

/  Husbandman  (The  Perfect)  ;  or,  the  Art  of'  Husbandnr,  by  C.  H.  B. 

/  .     C.  and  C.  M.    4to.    Lond.,  1658.    Page  346  to  356  of  Fish-Ponds  and 

Fish. 

Husbandman's  Jewell,  with  the  Art  of  Angling,  including  Fish  and 
Fish-Ponds. 

flXereHPA ;  or.  The  Royal  Trade  of  Fishing,  discovering  the  im- 
mense profits  the  Hollanders  have  made  thereof^  with  the  vast  emolu- 
ment and  profit  that  will  redound  to  his  Sacred  Majesty,  and  his  three 
kingdoms,  by  the  improvement  of  it.  Now  seasonably  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.    4to.    London :  1662. 

f Illustrated  Book  of  Rural  Sports.     12mo.    Lond.,  Bohn,  1845. 
Contains  little  on  angling. 

•Innocent  Epicure  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Angling.  A  Poem.  ]2ma, 
London,  1697, 1713,  f  1741, 12mo.,  with  the  Title  of  Angling,  a  Poem, 
only. 

The  Preface  is  by  N.  Tate  to  the  first  edition,  to  whom  it  is  sometimes 
attributed,  but  the  initials  of  the  Compiler  head  the  introductory  Epis- 
tle J.  S.  to  C.  S.,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  author  of  the  True 
art  of  Angling. 

Johnson's  (T.  B.)  Sportsman's  Cv^clofedla;  bein?  an  Elucidation 
of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the  Field,  the  Turf,  and  the  Rod ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Scientific  Operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  of 
all  those  Diversions  and  Amusements  which  have  uniformly  marked  the 
Character  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Islands ;  and  which  are  so  ardently 
cherished,  and  so  extensively  followed  by  the  present  generation ;  com* 
prehending  the  Natural  History  of  all  those  Animals  which  constitute 
the  objects  of  pursuit,  accompanied  with  illustrative  An^otes.  Svo. 
Lond. :  1831. 

Jacob's  (Giles)  Game  Law  ;  or,  Persons  qualified  to  kill  Game,  keep 
0og8,  Nets,  &c. ;  and  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Fowling.  7tn 
edit.    Svo.    Lond.:  1740. 
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'  '^ Jacob  (Giles),  Ths  Complete  Sfortsm ah,  in  three  puts,  relating 
to  Game,  Dogs,  Shooting,  and  Hunting,  &c.  Part  III.  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
ing. Tlie  most  successful  methods  of  Angling,  Baits,  Tackle,  Seuons, 
&c.     12mo.    Savoy :  Printed  for  J.  Tonson,  1718. 

Jacob's  (Giles)  Country  Gentleman's  Vadb  MEctnif.  Contains  a 
few  pages  on  Fish,  Angling,  and  Fish-Ponds,  p.  26  to  31.  London: 
1717. 

*f  Jardine's  (Sir  Willla^m)  Naturalists'  Library. 

*t Jesse's  (Edward,  Esq.,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  Parks) 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  with  Local  Recollections,  to  which  are 
added  Maxims  and  Hints  for  an  Angler.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1832.  12mo., 
Philadelphia,  1833.  Second  series,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1834.  Third  series, 
1836. 

*f  Jesse's  (Edward,  Esq.)  Angler's  Rambles.    8vo.     1336. 
A  delightful  book. 

f  Jesse's  Thames  Fishing,  by  the  Author  of  Gleanings  in  Natural 
History.    See  Fraser's  Magazine,  No.  XLIX.,  Jan.,  1834. 

Jewell  for  Gentrie  ;  being  an  exact  Dictionary  or  true  Method  to 
make  any  man  understand  all  the  Arts,  Secrets,  and  Worthy  Knowledges 
belonging  to  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fishing,  together  with  all 
the  true  measures  for  winding  the  Home.  Now  newly  published,  and 
beautified  with  all  the  rarest  experiments  that  are  known  and  practised 
at  this  day.  Printed  at  London,  for  John  Helme,  in  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  Yard  in  Fleet  Street,  1814.  4to.  Vide  Brief  Treatise  of 
Fishing. 

JoKiscH,  Handbuck  der  FiscHEREi,  2  Bftiide,  Mit  einem  Eupfer. 
Sohuman,  Zwickau,  1802,  1804. 

f  Jolly  Angler  ;  or.  Water-side  Companion.  8vo.  Lond.,  Wilson, 
1833. 

fKsNTisH  Angler;  or,  the' Young  Fisherman's  Instructor,  shewing 
the  nature  and  properties  of  Fish  which  are  Angled  for  in  Kent.  12mo. 
Canterb. :  1804. 

fKiDD's  Instructions  foe  the  Art  of  Angling.     18mo.    1820. 

Kirby's  Angler's  Museum.  This  name  is  given  sometimes  to  SMr- 
ley's  Angler's  Museum  (which  see)  from  the  portrait  of  John  Eirby  be- 
ing prefixed.    It  is  probable  also  that  he  contributed  to  it 

Eirby,  On  the  Instinct  of  Animals, 

Kirtland's  (J.  P.)  Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio.  8vo.  Colum- 
bus :  1828. 

Elein,  HistoriflB  Piscium  Naturalis  promovends  Missus  Primus  de 
lapilUs  eorumque  numero  in  graniis  Piscium.    Plates,  4to.,  1744. 

fEiRKBRiDE's  Northern  Angler.    London ;  1840. 

*tERBSz'  Aine  (C.)  Le  Pecheur.  Fran^ais  Traits  de  la  P6che  k  la 
ligne  en  £^u  douce.    2"**  ed.,  12mo.    Paris :  1830. 

Erssz's  (the  Younger)  Treatise  on  AjroLnro,  as  practiaed  in 
part  II.  8* 
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France ;  with  plates  of  Artificial  Flies.  Pablished  in  the  Sporting  Bfi^ 
gazine,  Vol.  XXIII.  8vo.  Lond.,  1829,  p.  137  to  142  ;  also  p.  2f9  to 
224.    And  in  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  2  to  30,  and  page  84  to  88. 

f  Lambert's  (M.  Amateur)  Nouveaa  Manael  Simplifi^  du  P^cheup- 
Practicien,  ou  les  Secrets,  les  Myst^res  et  les  Ruses  de  Tart  de  la  Pd- 
che.  Suivi  de  Tart  de  faire  les  Filets  par  M.  Charles  B.  .  .  .  ome  de 
figures.     18mo.    Paris:  Roret,n.  d. 

Lambert's  (James)  Country  Man's  Treasure  ;  to  which  is  added 
the  Art  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  Angling,  &c.  8vo.  London:  1676, 
1683. 

Lascelle's  (Robert,  Esg.)  Angling,  Shooting,  ahd  Coursiho. 
8vo.,  1815;  second  edition,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1818. 

*tLAsc£LLE's  (Robert,  Esq.)  Letters  on  Angling.    8vo.,  n!  d. 

♦fLATHT  (T.  P.  Esq.)  The  Angler  ;  A  Poem  in  ten  cantos— com- 
prising proper  instructions  in  the  Art  of  Flies,  Bait,  Pastes,  &c. ;  with 
up  wants  of  twenty  beautiful  cuts.    8vo.    Lond. :  1820. 

This  poem  is  only  a  rifacimento  of  the  Angler's  Eight  Dialogues  in 
Verse,  without  acknowledgment.  Some  copies  are  dated  iSl^  with 
the  following  title—"  The  Angler,  a  Poem  in  ten  cantos,  by  Piscator." 
Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine,  18 19,  Part  IL,  p.  406. 

Twenty  copies  were  printed  on  thick  paper,  aiid  one  on  yellom. 

I  have  one  in  4to.,  1819. 

Gosden  says,  in  a  Ms.  note  to  Simon^s  Higgs's  sale  catalogue,  "  I  pub- 
lished this  pirated  book  by  Lathy,  and  for  the  manuscript  I  gave  him 
thirty  pounds  ;  my  own  copy  I  had  printed  on  vellum,  which  cost  me 
ten  pounds  for  the  vellum  only." 

Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  London  relating  to  Ftafaing. 
1698. 

Lloyd.    See  Field  Sports. 

f  London  Angler's  Book.  See  Waltonian  Ciironicle.  8yo.  Loud. 
J3M. 

fLoNDON  (Lord  Mayor's)  Rules  and  Ordinancss  for  fishing  in 
the  Thames.     1785. 

fLoNDON  Fishing  Laid  Open  ;  or,  the  Arts  of  the  Fishermen  and 
Fishmongers  laid  open.    4to.    London  :  1769. 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  Annals  of.  8vo.  New 
York  :  1824,  el  seq. 

IMackintosh  (Alexander  of  Driffield,  Yorkshire).  The  I>riffield 
Angler,  in  ten  parts;  or,  Complete  English  Angler.  18mo.  Gains- 
borough. 

Several  editions. 

(An  association  called  the  Driffield  Anglers  was  foYmed  of  noblemen  and 

gentlemen  in  1833,  to  preserve  the  streams  in  the  vicinity  from  poacli- 

ers  and  depredations.) 

f Manuel  Nouveau  de  Pecheur.    See  Toussaint. 

Marxham's  (Gervase)  cheap  and  good  Husbahd&t.,  4to..  Fiondnn, 
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1615,  contains  &  short  chapter  on  fish  and  fish  ponds,  1616, 1631, 1648; 
13th  edition,  1676. 

Markham*s  (Gervase)  Yoxtvg  Sportsman's  Delight,  and  Instmctor 
in  Angling,  Fowling,  Hawlcing,  Hunting.  32mo.  Sdd  at  the  Golden 
Ring,  in  Little  Britain — price  6d.  Lond. :  1752.  Reprinted  by  Gol- 
den, 1825. 

(Advertised  1744  by  a  second  title  as)  A  Compleat  and  Experienced  An- 
gler, in  two  parts ;  or,  The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum,  12mo., — ^printed 
for  Conyers. 
Among  the  additions  by  Gervase  Markham  to  Maison  Rustique ;  or,  the 
Country  Farmer.  Compiled  in  the  French  Tongue,  by  Chas.  Stevens 
and  John  Liebault ;  also  translated  by  Richard  Surflet :  folio,  Lond., 
1616.  Book  IV.,  Chap.  xi.  xvii.,  relate  to  the  Poole,  Fish  Pond,  and 
Ditch  for  Fish.  In  the  modem  editions  of  La  Maison  Rustique  will 
be  found  much  useful  matter  relating  to  Angling  and  Fishing,  as  now 
practised  in  France. 

♦Markham  (Gervase)  Coitiitrt  Gontentmeicts  ;  or,  the  Husband- 
man's Recreations.  1st  edit.,  4to.,  Lond.,  1611;  2d  edit,  1613;  3d 
edit.,  1615 ;  4th  edit,  1631 ;  t5th  edit,  1633 ;  6th  edit,  1635 ;  7th  edit, 
1638-39;  8th  edit,  1641  ;  9th  edit,  1649;  10th  edit,  1656;  11th  edit, 
1668;  12th,  1675. 

The  first  edition  does  not  contain  the  Treatise  on  Angling.  The  Trea- 
tise is  headed  "The  whole  Art  of  Angling;  as  it  was  written  in  a 
small  treatise  in  rime,  and  now  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
reader,  put  into  prose,  and  adorned  and  enlarged."  The  rimes  from 
which  the  Art  of  Angling  was  taken,  were  probably  those  by  John 
Dennys,  in  his  Secrets  of  Angling,  1613.  It  is  word  for  word  the 
same  as  the  Treatise  publishecTunder  the  title  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Princes."  Vide  Postea.  For  an  account  of  Markham,  see  Bibl.  Pre- 
face to  Wiley  &.  Putnam's  edition  of  Walton's  Angler.  "  Way  to 
get  Wealth"  is  another  title  given  to  the  above  collection  of  tracts  by 
Markham. 

Marshall  (Charles,  Vicar  of  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire).  A 
Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Garden- 
ing, with  hints  on  Fish  and  Fish  Ponds.     12mo.,  Lond.,  1796;  2d  edit, 

12mo.,  Lond.,  1798 ;  3d  edit,  Lond., ;  4th  edit.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1805 ; 

5th  edit,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1818. 

Martin's  (J).  Angler's  Companion  and  Guide  to  the  Whitehoose 
Fishery ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Trip  to  Broxbourn,  or  a  Trolling  Excur- 
sion.    12mo.    London :  Cowrie  &  Strange — no  date. 

Mascall's  (Leonard)  Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hook  and  Line,  and 
all  other  instruments  thereunto  belonging ;  also  of  sundrie  Engine's  and 
Traps  to  take  Pol  cats.  Buzzards,  Rats,  Mice,  &c.  &c.,  with  very  curi- 
ous wood-cuts  of  the  pike  and  proche  hogk,  instruments,  &c.  &.c.  4to. 
London:  1590— printed  by  John  Wolf;  I^nd.,  1596;  Lond.,  1600; 
Lond.,  1606. 
This  Treatise  contains  a  few  improvements  on  Juliana  Barnes,  with 

remarks  on  the  preservation  of  tish  in  ponds. 
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For  an  account  of  Maacall,  see  Bibl.  Pre&ce  to  Wiley  &  Putnam's 
edition  of  Walton. 

f  MaSOK's  AnOLBR's  ASSISTAHT.      IxHldOD. 

Mater's  British  Sfortsmak. 

f  Memoir  (An  Authentic  Historical)  of  the  Schuylkill  Fishino 
CoMFAifT  of  the  State  of  Schuylhill,  from  its  establishment  on  that  Ro- 
mantic Stream  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1732,  to  the  present  time. 
By  a  Member. 

"  If  yoa  look  to  its  cnti^tf,  it  Ib  most  aacient ; 
If  to  Its  dignity^  It  Is  most  honorable — 
If  to  its  jorisdictioii,  It  Is  most  extensive." 

8vo.,  pp.  127.    Philadelphia :  Judah  Dobson,  1830. 

\*  An  amusing  account  of  a  very  ancient  Fishing  Club,  *^  founded  by 
a  few  of  the  original  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  emigrants 
with  Penn  to  the  New  WoFld,  resilents  in  and  near  the  young  and 
thinly  inhabited  city  of  Philadelphia."  In  the  catalogue  are  names 
of  very  high  distinction ;  and  the  Associatio^^till  exists. 

fMAXiMs  AND  Hints  for  an  Angler,  and  Miseries  of  Fishing. 
Illustrated  by  Drawings  on  Stone ;  to  which  are  added,  Maxims  and 
Hints  for  a  Uhess  Player.    Crown  8vo.    London :  1833 — ^Murray. 

This  volume  is  attributed  to  Richard  Peon,  Esq.^  the  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

f  Med  WIN  (Thomas,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Guards).  The  Angler  in 
Wales ;  or.  Days  and  Nights  of  Sportsmen.  2  vols.,  8vo.  l2»ndon : 
1834. 

Much  pretence,  but  little  worth. 

Meissner's  (J.  B.)  Kleins  Lustfischbrei,  oder  die  Kunst  za  An- 
geln.    Leipzig:  Mittler,  1799. 

*fMiLNER*s  (John)  Library  Catalogue.    1829. 
(Mr.  Grofiden's  marked  copy ;  with  prices,  names,  and  Ms.  notes.) 

*Mitchill*s  (Dr.  S.  L.)  Report,  in  Part,  on  the  Fishes  of  New 
York.     12mo.,  pp.  28.    New  York :  1841. 

^MooR  (The)  and  the  Loch  ;  with  an  Essay  on  Loch  Fishing — by 
John  Colquhoun.     Murray.     1845;  2d  edit. 

Moore's  (Sir  J.)  England's  Interest;  or,  the  Gentleman  and 
Farmer's  Friend.  12mo.  Lond.,  1703 ;  12mo.,  Lond.,  1721 ;  p.  99  to 
267,  contains  the  Sure  Angler's  Guide. 

f  Morgan's  Cobtpleat  Sportsman,  including  Angling.  12mo.,  n.  d. 
(From  Fairfax,  q.  v.) 

Mosella.    See  Ausonius. 

Moule.    See  Heraldry. 

Names  of  Fish  and  their  Seasons.    4to.     [A  Broadside.] 

Needhah  (T.  H).  The  Complete  Sportsman.  8vo.  Lewd. :  1817. 
(Page  300,  312.    AngUng,  and  Laws  relating  to  Fish.) 
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f Neil's  Comfletb  Angler  ;  or,  the  Whole  Art  of  Fishing.  8vo., 
1804 ;  f  10th  edit,  8vo. ;  f20th  edit,  1830. 

Nelson's  (William)  Laws  of  England  concerning  the  Game  of 
Hunting,  Hawking  and  Fowling.  12mo.,  1727,  1732,  1751,  1753, 
1762. 

New  and  Excellent  Experiments  and  Secrets  in  the  Art  of  An- 
gling; being  directions  for  the  whole  Art.  12mo.,  1st  edit,  1675;  2d 
edit.,  Lond.,  1677 ;  1684.    Vide  Accomplisht  Lady's  Delight. 

I^Newcastle  Angling  Garlands,  by  the  Waltonian  Club,  instituted 
there  April,  1822.  Mitchell  (W.  A.)  on  the  Pleasure  and  Utility  of 
Anffling,  a  paper  read  to  the  Club,  1824.  Angler's  Progress ;  a  Poem, 
oy  H.  Boax,  Newcastle :  printed  by  Chamley,  1820.  Fisher's  Garland 
Sbr  1821.  T^ne  Side,  1822.  Coquet  Side  for  1822.  Tyne  Fisher's 
Farewell  to  his  favorite  Stream,  on  the  approach  of  Winter,  1824.  Auld 
Fisher's  Farewell  to  the  Coquet,  1825.  The  Coquet  Forever,  1826. 
The  Fisher's  Call,  1827.  The  Fisher's  Call,  1828.  The  Old  Fisher's 
Challenge,  1829.  The  Old  Angler's  Triumph,  1830.  The  Tyne  Fish- 
er's Call,  1841.  The  Fisher's  Invitation  to  his  Friend  in  Newcastle, 
;832.  The  Angler's  Delight,  1833.  The  Morning  Invitation,  1834. 
The  Angler's  Greeting,  1835.  The  Angler's  Invitation,  1836.  The 
Fisher's  Call,  1837.  Summer  Rambles;  or,  the  Fisher's  Delight,  1838. 
The  Auld  Fisher's  Invitation  to  Supper,  1839.  A  Day  by  the  side  of 
the  £BLSt-flowing  Tyne,  1840.  The  Auld  Fisher's  Last  Wish,  1841. 
Auld  and  Young,  1842.  The  Angler's  Adieu  for  the  Season,  1842. 
The  Auld  Fisher\  Invitation  to  his  Friend,  1844.  The  Fisher's  Court- 
ship, 1844.  The  Garland  for  1824  and  1831,  by  W.  G.  T. ;  for  1827, 
by  W.  G. ;  1828-9,  by  J.  D. ;  the  rest  by  R.  R. 

♦fNoBBE's  (Rev.  Robert,  M.  A.,  of  Northampton)  Complete  Trol- 
LER  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Trolling,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1682 ;  2d  edit,  same  date, 
reprinted  in  fac-simile  about  1770  or  1790 ;  3d  edit  prefixed  to  the  An- 
gler's Pocket  Book,  8vo.,  Norw.,  no  date ;  4th  edit  appended  to  another 
edition  of  the  Angler's  Pocket  Book,  8vo.  Lond.,  1805 ;  f  Nobbe's  Art  of 
Trolling,  new  edit  8vo.,  Lond.,  1814. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  Author  of  this  work  signing  himself  M. 
A.  at  the  end  of  his  verses  on  the  Antiquitie  and  Invention  of  Fish- 
ing, and  from  the  Commendatory  verses  by  Cambridge  men  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  printed  in  1682, 1  suspect  him  to  have  been  the 
Robert  Nobbes  mentioned  in  Bishop  Kennett's  Manuscript  Collections, 
as  holding  the  vicarages  of  Aplethorp  and  Wood  Newton  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1675.  I  believe  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robert  South. — Sir 
H.E, 

There  have  been  several  revised  editions  since  1814. 

♦fNoRTH's  (Hon.  Roger)  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing.    Done 
by  a  Person  of  Honour.    8vo.,  Lond.,  printed  for  Curl,  1713, 1714, 1716. 
LEurge  4to.,  Lond.,  1770,  with  the  Author's  name  in  the  title  page. 
(This  work  is  also  found  in  appendage  to  the  fGentleman  Farmer,  8vo., 

1726.    See  aUo  Albin's  Esculent  Fish.) 

Nbhesiari  (M.  Aubelh  OltmfD)  Cabthaginensis)  Halieutica,  8 
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Litin  Poem  in  hexameter  verae,  now  lost  The  firagment  of  AnsoniiUa 
Poruictm,  published  with  the  Mnselta  and  Halieaticon,  attribaied  to  Ovid 
in  the  Poets  Latini  Minorea  (Wernadoff),  is  sappoaed  to  be  part  of  this 
Poem. 

*f  North  Cochtrt  Ajiglek  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Angling,  aa  practiaed  in 
the  Northern  Counties  of  England.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1786  ;  2d  edit,  1787 ; 
fad  edit,  8vo.,  Leeda,  1800 ;  4th  edit,  12mo.,  LouL,  Richardson,  1801 ; 
•5th  edit,  8vo.,  1817. 

NoBTHSKH  Akgleb,  by  Kiikbride.     12nio.    1845. 

fOCoHicoa's  Iktroducttoh  to  Field  Sports  in  Fiance,  Huntings 
Shooting,  and  Fishing.     12nio.    Load.,  Murray,  1846. 

0*GoHif  AK*s  Practice  of  Argldig  ir  Irelard.    2  Tob.    Langman, 
London,  1 845,  post  8vo. 

fOuvER^s  Rambles  di  Northumberulrd,  die.    Lond.,  1835,  12nx>. 

•fOuvER's  (Stephen  the  Younger,  of  Aldwark)  Sceres  ard  Recql- 
LSCTiOHs  of  Fly-Fishing  in  NorUiumberUnd,  Camberiand,  and  West- 
moreland.   8vo.     Lond.,  ^834^  12mo. 

Orgaro.    See  Favola  Piscatoria. 

f  OnniANOY  'AAIEYTIKON,  0i0\tm  rtrrt.  Florentias,  CDXV. 
Editio  Princeps.     12mo. 

♦t KYNHFETIKCN  fitfiXta  rtmmm^m.    Cam 

interpretatione  libromm  de  Piscibus  Laurentii  Lippii.  8va  Venetiis  in 
.£dibu8  Aldi  et  Andric  Soleri,  M.D.VII. 

Oppiani  De  Venatione  Libri  iv.,  et  de  Piscatione  libri  t.  Cam  Para- 
phrasi  Greca  Libromm  de  Aacupio.  Grsce  et  Latine  Caravit  Joh. 
Gottlob  Schneider.    Argent,  MDCCLXXVI.    8vo.     Ediiio  Offtima. 

*fOFPizR.    Les  Halieatiqaes,  tradaits  par  J.  M.  limes,  avec  R^ 
marques,  d&c.    A  Paris,  1817,  8vo. 
The  notes  are  very  valuable. 

*fOFFiAR*s  Halieuticks  of  the  natnre  of  Fishes  and  Fishine  of  the 
Ancients,  in  five  books.  Translated  from  the  Greek  (into  English  verse), 
with  an  Account  of  Oppian^s  Life  and  Writings,  and  a  Catalogue  of 
his  Fishes.    8vo.    Oxford:  1722. 

This  is  a  creditable  performance.    The  Translators  ^^ere  Mr.  Dii^r 
and  Mr.  Jones,  both  of  Baliol  College.  Watt 

Ovu).    See  Halieuticon. 

fPARTHERn  (NicoLAii)  Soc.  Jesu.    Plscatoris  et  Naatiea.     12nia 
Neapoli :  MDCLXXXV. 
The  Piscatories  are  in  XIII.  Eclogaea.    It  is  bQantifuHy  printed  with 

plates. 

Peacham   (Herry).    The   Complete    Gertlebiar.    4to.    Lond.: 
1634,  1661. 
There  is  a  chapter  concerning  Fishing  in  the  second  and  thiid  **d|tVinff 

of  this  work,  but  not  in  the  fint  editioii,  1622. 
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fPicHB  A  LA  LioiTE ;  Extnuto  des  Amoflemens  de  la  Campagne. 
12mo.    Paris,  Andot,  1826. 

PicHEUE  Frabcazs  par  Kresz.    Paris :  1830.    See  Ebesz. 

Pecheur,  Le  PRACTiTiEir.    See  Lambert. 

Pbcheur  (Le  Vieux).    See  Deyeax. 

Perch  Family.    Sir  Wm.  Jardine's  Nat.  His. 

Perpetual  Memorandum,  and  Universal  Pocket-Book  for  Ladies, 
Gentlemen,  and  Men  of  Business,  together  witli  the  Complete  Art  of 
Angling  with  the  different  Baits,  &c.,  in  every  month  of  the  Year.    8vo. 

The  advertisement  of  this  little  Treatise,  which  consists  of  only  thirty- 
three  pages,  is  dated  Penrith,  1791. 

*fpEssON-MAissoNNEnvE,  Manuel  du  Pbcheur  ou  Traite  Greneral  de 
tontes  Sortes  de  PSches.  3*"'-  ed.  Renne,  corrig^e  et  augmentee.  Grand 
nombre  de  figures.     Sm.  duo.    Paris :  1836. 

♦fPniLLips  (Henry)  Esq.  (the  Singer).  The  True  ENjoYBfEHT  of 
Angling.    8vo.,  port.    Lond.,  Pickering,  1843. 

It  consists  of  observations  under  the  several  months,  with  songs  and 
music. 

Piscator's  Practical  Angler.    Longman,  London,  1846,  8vo. 

*fPLnin  (Sec  C.)  Opera  Omnia.  8vo.,  11  vol.  Ed.  Lemaire,  1827- 
32.    Editio  Optima. 

♦fpLiNE,  HisToiRE  Naturelle  DES  Animaux.  Trad.  Nonvelle  avec 
la  texte  (et  Notes)  par  P.  C.  B.  Geroult    8vo.,  2  vol.    Paris :  1802. 

^Piscatorial  Reminiscences  and  Gleanings,  by  an  Old  Angler  and 
BiUiopolist    Fscap  8vo.    London,  Pickering,  1835. 

Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Fishery  in  the  River  Thames. 
8vo.    Lood. :  1787. 

Pleasures  of  Princes  ;  or.  Good  Men's  Recreations,  containing  a 
Discourse  of  the  General  Art  of  Fishing  with  the  Angle,  or  otherwise, 
of  all  hidden  secrets  belonging  thereunto,  together  with  the  chovce,  or- 
dering, breeding,  and  dyeting  of  the  fighting  cocke,  being  a  work  never 
in  that  nature  handled  by  any  former  Author.  4to.,  Lend.,  1614;  4to., 
Lond.,  printed  by  T.  S.  for  John  Browne,  1615 ;  4to.,  Lond.,  1635,  Nor- 
ton. 
This  work  forms  a  part  of  the  second  booke  of  G.  Markham's  English 

Husbandman,  but  not  with  a  copy  of  1613,  and  also  printed  in  l^irk- 

ham's  Country  Contentments. 

PoHL,  das  Neueste  der  Fischerei.    Leipzig,  1820,  Kollmann. 

f Pollard /Richard,  Esq.,  of  Clapton).  The  New  and  Complstx 
Angler  ;  or,  Universal  Fisherman.    8vo.    London :  1802. 

♦fPoNTicoN.    See  Nemesian. 

*f  Practical  Angler,  by  Piscator.    8vo.,  plates.    London :  1843. 

*f Practical  Observations  on  Angling  in  the  River  Trent ;  by  a 
Gentleman  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  who  has  made  the  amusement 
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his  etddy  for  upwards  of  twenty  Yeare.     [Chas.  Snart,  Attorney,  New- 
ark.]   8vo.,  Newark,  1801 ;  12mo.,  London,  Robinson,  1812. 

Public  Right  of  Fisuino  bt  Akglers.    By  Piscator. 

PuLMAN.  The  Book  of  the  Axe  (Devonabire),  cootaining  a  copious 
Piscatorial  and  Topographical  description  of  that  charming  stream. 
12mo.    Axminster. 

♦PuLMAH  (G.  P.  R.).  The  Vade  Mecum  ;  or,  Fly-fishing  for  troot. 
f2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1846. 

PuLHAN.  Rustic  Sketches  ;  being  Poems  on  Angling,  humorous 
and  descriptive,  in  the  dialect  of  East  Devon,  with  notes  and  a  glos- 
sary.    12mo.     Axminster. 

f  Rafinesque  (C.  S.,  Prof,  of  Nat  Hist,  and  Botany  in  Transylvania 
University),  Icthtologia  Ohiensis;  or,  Natural  History  of  the  Fishes 
inhabiting  the  River  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams.  8vo.  Lexington, 
Kentacky,  1820. 

Rawling's  Sermon  preached  at  Mercer's  Chapel,  **  Fishermen  Fish- 
ers of  men."    Lond. :  1609. 

*fREi  Rustics,  Scriptorum  Veterum  Latinorum.  8vo.,  4  vol.  Ed. 
Schneider.    Lipsiae :  1794.     Editio  Optima. 

Reider,  das  Ganze  der  Fischerei,  als  Angel-Netsfischerei  und  Teich- 
wirthschaft,  sammt  der  Naturgeschichte  der  Deutschen  Fischaiten. 
Niirnberg,  Zeh.,  1824. 

*f Rernie's  (James,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  King's  College)  Al- 
phabet OF  Scientific  Angling,  for  the  use  of  Beginners  (with  a  por- 
trait of  Christopher  Nortli).     12mo.     London:  1833. 

^Richardson's  (J.)  Fauna  Bore  ali- American  a  ;  or,  the  Zoology  of 
the  Northern  Parts  of  British  America.  Part  3,  Fish.  4to.,  Lond., 
1836. 

RiEMANN,  praktischer  Abriss  des  Fischerwesens.  Leipzig,  Fleischer, 
1804. 

♦fRoNALD's  (Alfred)  Flt-Fisher's  Entomologt,  illustrated  by 
coloured  Representations  of  the  natural  and  artificial  Insect,  with  Ob- 
servations and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing. 
Cr.  Oct    Lond. :  1836. 

Royal  Fishing  Revived.    4to.    1670. 

RoTAL  Trade  of  Fishing.    4to.    Lond. :  1662.    See  IXereHPA. 

Rules  and  Orders  for  Fishing  in  the  Thames,  and  in  the  watera 
of  the  Medway.    8vo.     1785.    Vide  Binnell  and  Griffith. 

Salter  (IIobert,  Esq.).  The  Modern  Angler,  being  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing,  d^c,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend. 
Oswestry,  1811,  2d  edit. 

The  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Revd.  Morgan  Pryse. 

*f  Salter  (T.  F.,  Gent.,  of  Clapton).  The  Angler's  Guidb,  being  a 
New,  Plain,  and  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on  Angling  for  Sea,  River, 
and  Pond  Fish,  deduced  from  manv  experience  and  observation.  8vo., 
London,  1814;  3d  edit.,  8vo.?  Lond.,  1815;  3d  edit.,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1816; 
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4th  edit.,  8vo.,  I^nd.,  1816;  5th  edit.,8vo.,  Lond.,  — ;  t6th  edit.,  12ino., 
Lond.,  1825;  7th  edit.,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1830;  8th  edit.,  12ino.,  Lond., 
1833;  12mo.,  Lond.,t  1841. 

(The  TroUer's  Guide  was  added  to  the  12mo.  and  later  editions.) 

Salter's  Young  Angler's  Guide  ;  abridged  from  the  above  work. 
18mo.  2d  edit.,  12mo.,  Lond. ;  3d  edit.,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1829 ;  f4th  edit., 
DO  date. 

*f  Salter's  Troller's  Guide,  being  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  art  •  of  Trolling  or  fishing  for  Pike  and  Jack,  with  twenty-eight 
plates.  ]gpr^Q..  I^ndti  i^"^^'  2d  edit.,  1830.  See  Hints  to  Anglers,  3d 
edit.,  Maynard,  Lond.,  1841. 

♦fSANNAZARii  (Jacobi)  Opera  Omkia,  Latine  Scrifta.  12mo. 
Venetiis,  Bibl.  AWina,  M.D.LXX. 

Sannazarius  (Ja.)  Ocers,  a  Pastoral,  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Sannazarius,  with  some  account  of  Sannazarius  and  hi^  Piscatory 
Eclogues.     4to.     Camb. :  1724. 

Sannazarius's  Piscatory  Eclogues, by Rooke.    8vo.    Lond.:  1726. 

*t Saunders  (James,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Awbery  upon  Trent).  The 
CoMFLEAT  Fisherman  ;  or,  Universal  Angler,  being  a  large  and  particu- 
lar account  of  all  the  several  ways  of  Fishing  now  practised  in  Europe. 
12mo.,  Lond.,  1724 ;  2d  edit.,  Lond.,  1728 ;  4to.  edit,  Fieldfug  &.  Walk- 
er, London,  n.  d. 

(The  first  author  that  mentions  silk  worm  gut.) 

SoHAEFFER  PisciuM  Bavarico  Ratisbonensis.     4to.     1744. 

Schilling,  E.,  die  wilde  Fische&ei.    Leipzig,  Baumgartner,  1831. 

♦fSHiPLET  (Wm.)  and  Fitzgibbon's  Treatise  on  the  art  of  Fly- 
Fishing,  Trolling,  &c.,  by  Fitzgibbon.     8vo.    London  :  1838. 

School  for  reform  (of  Recreation)  ;  or,  Guide  to  the  most  Inge- 
nious Exercises.     8vo.     Lond. :  1701. 

Schultes's  (Henry)  Essay  on  Aquatic  Rights,  intended  as  an 
illustration  of  the  law  relative  to  Fishing,  &c.     8vo.    London:  1701. 

fScoTT's  British  Field-Sports,  in  which  are  Hunting,  Fishing,  &c. 
8vo.,  1818, 1820. 

♦fScROPE's  Days    and    Nights   of    Salmon-Fishino.     Roy.  8vo. 
Lond. :  1843.    With  fine  plates. 
A  very  beautiful  and  valuable  work. 

Schuylkill  Fishing  Company.    See  Memoirs. 

Secrets  of  Angling  ;  a  Poem,  by  J.  D.,  Esq.,  added  to,  by  Wm. 
Lawson.     Lond,  1662  ;  Lond.,  1811.     See  Dennys. 

Secrets  of  Angling,  by  C.  G.,  a  brother  of  the  Angle.  12mo. 
Lond.:  1705. 

Skillinglaw  (Rev.  Thomas).  A  New  System  of  Angling.  2  vols. 
18mo.  Intended  to  have  been  published  by  subscription,  but  never  ap- 
peared. 

*f  Shibley's  (Thomas,  of  Richmond,  Surrey)  Angler's  Museum  ;  or. 
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the  whole  Art  of  Float  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  portrait  of  Kirby  the  cele- 
brated Angler.  12mo.,  Lond.,  1784;  2d  edit.,  12rao. ;  fSd  edit.,  ISino. 
See  Kirby. 

fSKYLARK  (The),  or  a  Collection  of  Songs,  with  a  concise  account 
of  Fish,  and  best  baits,  &c.     Lond.,  T.  Evans,  1772. 

*tSMiTH's  (Dr.)  Account  of  the  Fishes  in  Maasachusetts,  and  Obser- 
vations on  Angling.    8vo.    Boston:  1833. 

""f Smith  (Thomas),  Evert  man  his  own  Fisherman.  34mo.  Lond., 
published  about  1770  or  1776. 

Snart.     See  Practical  Observations,  &c. 

ISmith's  Art  of  Angling.     1814. 

Songs  OF  THE  Chase.    8vo.     Lond.:  1811. 
In  this  book  are  twenty-four  songs  on  the  subject  of  Angling. 

South.     See  Fly-Fisher's  Text-Book. 

Sporting  Magazine,  2d  Series,  contains  much  interesting  informs* 
tion  to  Anglers. 

Sporting  Manual,  a  Complete  Treatise  on  Fishing,  Fowling,  and 
Hunting,  as  applicable  to  this  Country,  &c.,  by  William  H.  Schreiner. 
12mo.     Philadelphia,  1841-. 

f Sports  (Martin's)  Book  of,  for  Boys.  P.  1 38  to  172,  on  Angling. 
Lond. :  no  date. 

f Sportsman's  Dictionary  ;  or,  the  Country  Grentleman's  Companion 
in  all  Rural  Recreations.  2  vols.  8vo. ;  1st  edit  1735 ;  2d,  1778 ;  3d, 
4to.,  1785;  4to.,  1792  ;  f^to.,  1800;  fSvo.,  by  Pye,  1807. 

''f  Sportsman  in  Ireland,  with  his  tour  in  Scotland.  2  vols.  12mo., 
1840. 

Steinboch,  Unterricht  von  der  Nutzbarkeit  der  Fischerei.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1710.     Niirnberg,  Ebner. 

Steele's  (Sir  Richard)  Account  of  the  Fish  Pool.  8vo.  London, 
1718. 

Stevenson  (M.),  The  Twelve  Months  ;  or,  a  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble Discourse  of  every  action,  whether  of  Labor  or  Recreation,  proper 
to  each  particular  month,  branched  into  directions  relating  to  Husbandry, 
as  Plowing,  Sowing,  Grardening,  Planting,  &c.,  &c. ;  also,  the  ordering 
of  Cattle  and  Bees :  of  Recreations,  as  Hunting,  Hawking,  Fishing, 
Coursing,  &c.  Likewise  is  added  necessary  advice  touching  Physic, 
&c.     4to.     Lond.:  1661. 

jStoddart's  (Thomas  Tod)  Art  of  Angling,  as  Practibed  in  Scot- 
land.    12mo.    Edinb.  :1835. 

Stoddart's  Angling  Companion  to  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of  Scotland, 
containing  the  Natural  History  of  Trout  and  Salmon,  with  directions  for 
practising  the  Art  of  Rod-Fishing  in  all  its  varieties.  To  which  is  added 
a  description  of  Angling  Stations,  &,c.    Advertised  for  April,  1847. 

Stoddart's  (Thomas  Tod)  Angling  Reminiscences.  12mo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1837. 
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This  18  a  Tery  lively  and  instructive  book,  not  without  faalta  (among 
which  is  some  profanity,  a  vice  most  inconsistent  with  following  the 
pious  sweet-spoken  Walton,  who  would  have  had  no  swearer  in  his 
gentle  company),  but  deserves  to  be  a  favorite  with  ail  Anglers.  The 
Author  descriiies  tlie  amusements  and  conversations  of  the  members 

of  an  ima^nary  Angling  Club,  at  C k,  and  the  characters  are 

evidently  drawn  from  life. 

Mr.  Stoddart  is  a  true  poet,  and  his  rhyme  is  better  than  his  prose.  Two 
of  his  Angling  Songs  are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  written. 
Christopher  North  speaks  afiectionately  of  Tom  Stoddart 

*fSTOR£R's  (D.  H.)  Report  on  the  Ichthyology  of  Massachusetts. 
8vo.    Boston:  1839. 

Sylvester's  Poems,  containing  also  Piscatio  ;  or,  Art  of  Angling. 
8vo.     Oxford:  1733.     Vide  Ford. 

Tabella  Cibaria.  The  Bill  of  Fare  ;  a  Latin  Poem,  implicitly 
translated,  and  fully  explained  in  copious  and  interesting  notes,  relating 
to  the  pleasures  of  Gastronomy  and  the  Mysterious  Art  of  Cookery. 
4to.     Lond. :  1820. 

This  learned  work  contains  some  carious  Notes  upon  Fish,  and  was 
written  by  the  Abb^  M'Quin. 

*fTAVERNER's  (John)  Certaike  Exferimekts  Concerning  Fish  and 
Fruite,  practised  by  him,  published  for  the  benefit  of  others.  4to. 
Printed  by  W.  Ponsonby,  1600.     Very  rare. 

(On  the  family  of  John  Tavemer,  See  Master's  Hist  of  C.  C.  C,  Cam- 
bridge.) 

Tate's  Art  of  Akglino  ;  a  Poem.     1741.    See  Innocent  Epicure. 

Tottenham  High  Cross,  History  and  Antiquities  of,  with  the  Turna- 
ment  of  Tottenham,  &,c.  Plates.  By  Richard  Randall  Tyson.  Sm. 
8vo.,  1793. 

*fTAYL0R's  (Sam.,  Gent)  Angling  in  all  its  branches,  reduced  to  a 
Complete  Science,  in  three  parts.    8vo.    Lond. :  1800. 

fTRAiTE  de  toute  sorte  de  Chasse  et  de  Pdche.  2  vol.  12mo.  Am- 
sterdam: 1714. 

True  Art  of  Angling,  by  J.  S.,  Gent,  a  Brother  of  the  Angle. 
24mo.,  Lond.,  1696;  2d  edit,  Lond., — .  Compleat  Fisher;  or,  the 
True  Art  of  Angling,  by  J.  S.,  the  3d  edit.,  24mo.,  Lond.,  1704;  4th 
edit.,  24mo.,  Lond.,  1716 ;  5th  edit,  24mo.,  Lond.,  1726.  See  Compleat 
Fisher,  by  J.  S. 

True  Art  of  Angling.     12mo.    Lond.  :•  1770.    See  Ustonson. 

True  Art  of  Angling  ;  or,  The  Complete  Fisher,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.   24mo.    Lond. :  1740.     Printed  by  Onesimus  Ustonson. 
(At  the  back  of  the  title  is  a  recommendation  of  the  work  signed, 
Wm.  Wright,  Robt  Lewes, 

Rob.  Cole,  ^j^*"  P*l^^o<'<l> 

Wm.  Andrews,  Phillips  Brice, 

J.  Turner,  J.  Hollings, 

which  asserts  that  this  book  has  passed  several  editioDS.) 
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The  places  romid  London  for  Angling  noticed  in  this  work  are  worth 

attention. 
Sir  H.  Ellis  has  another  edition  of  this  work  in  his  own  library,  without 

date,  printed  for  J.  Hazard  and  J.  White. 
There  is  another  edition  of  the  same  size,  title,  and  date,  with  a  different 

wood-cut  at  the  beginning,  and  with  material  variations. 

♦fToussjiiHT  (M.),  Nouveau  Manuel  de  P^cheur,  Instructions  ma 
les  divers  genres  de  PSches.     18mo.    Paris,  Mme.  Hazard :  n.  d. 

fTROuT-FisHiKo ;  or,  the  River  Darwent :  a  Poem,  by  C.  Wayth. 
Crown  Svo.     London :  1845. 

TscHEiNER,  der  wohlerfiihrene  Fischermeister,  oder  Unterricht  in  der 
gesammten  Angel  und  Netzfischerei  und  dem  Krebs-und  Frosche-Fang 
mit  24  Kupfern-Pesth.     ilartleben,  1821. 

Universal  Angler  (The)  ;  or,  that  Art  Improved  in  all  its  parts, 
especially  in  Fly-Fishing.  The  whole  interspersed  with  many  curious 
and  uncommon  observations.     12mo.     Lond. :  1766. 

(This  Book  is  copied  from  Bowlker*s  Art  of  Angling,  printed  at  Wor- 
cester, witli  some  few  additions  taken  from  Walton,  Cotton,  and  Haw- 
kins.)—Wm.  White, 

fUsTONsoN  (Onesimtjs).  The  True  Art  or  Angling,  being  a  clear 
and  speedy  way  of  taking  all  sorts  of  Fresh-water  Fish,  dtc,  &c.  Duo. 
1770.  (A  MS.  note  of  Mr.  Donovan,  on  his  copy,  says  :  **  This  book  is 
so  very  rare,  that  Ustonson,  the  son  of  the  author,  who  was  alive  some 
years  ago,  thought  he  htid  the  only  copy — and  that  even  Mr.  Haworth 
had  none."  This  last  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  H.  had  it  It  is,  however, 
very  rare.) 

Ustonson.    See  True  Art  of  Angling,  on  previous  page. 

♦fVANiER's  Book  upon  Fish,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dnncombe, 
with  a  brief  Introduction,  and  passages  from  English  writers  selected  as 
notes.     8vo.     Lond. :  1809. 

(This  Translation  of  Vanier  was  inserted  entire  in  the  Censnra  Litera- 
ria,  by  Mr.  Haslewood ;  the  separate  copies  to  which  the  title  was 
added  were  but  few.  The  whole  was  printed  by  Daniel,  in  his  Supp.  to 
Rural  Sports.) 

*fVANiERn  (Jacobi)  Societate  Jesu,  Pnedium  Rusticum.  12mo. 
Tolone:  1742. 

♦Venables  (Col.  Robert).    The  Experienced  Angler  ;  or.  An- 
gling Improved,  being  a  General  Discourse  of  Angling.    Svo.    Lond. : 
166'2. 
(Advertised  as  now  newly  extant,  in  the  Kingdom's  Intelligencer  of  Sept 

9,  1661.) 
2d  edit,  12mo.,  Lond. ;  fSd  edit,  12mo.,  I^nd.,  1668  ;  4th  edit,  12mo., 
Lond.,  1676;  t5th  edit,  12mo.,  Lond.,  1683;  6th  edit,  1828,  fa  Re- 
print with  a  Memoir  of  Col.  Robert  Venables  prefixed. 
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The  second  edition  was  probably  about  1666,  and  burnt  in  the  great  fire ; 
no  copj  is  at  present  known. 

Col.  Venables  name  first  appears  in  the  third  edition.  (The  fourth  edi- 
tion forms  the  third  part  of  the  Universal  Angler.) 

Wagner,  der  vollkommene  Fischer,  oder  Unweisung,  wie  man  Teiche 
anlegen,  nnd  was  man  beim  Fischfting  beobachten  soil.  Kom,  Bree- 
lau,  1785. 

♦Walton's  (Isaac,  of  Stafford)  Compleat  Angler  ;  or,  the  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation,  being  a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  not 
unworthy  the  perusal  of  most  Anglers.  12mo.,  Lond.,  1653;  f2d  edit, 
12mo.,  Lond.,  1655;  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1664;  f4th  edit.,  12mo.,  Lond., 
1668;  5tli  edit,  12mo,  forming  the  first  of  the  Universal  Angler  by 
Walton,  Cotton,  and  Venables,  12mo ,  London,  1676. 

The  2d  edit,  which  was  published  only  two  years  after  the  first,  appears 
to  have  been  almost  re-written,  with  the  introduction  of  a  third  inter- 
locution in  Aitceps,  and  great  additions  in  every  part. 

The  3d  edit,  Lond.  1661  and  1664,  has  titles  of  both  dates,  no  other 

variance. 
The  3d  edition  is  the  first  that  has  the  postcript  touching  the  Laws  of 

Angling,  and  an  Index. 

The  4th  edition  is  a  paginary  re-print  from  the  third  edition. 

The  5th  edition  is  augmented,  and  the  second  part  added  on  Fishing  for 
Trout  and  Grayling,  written  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  of  Beresfora. 

The  above  are  all  the  editions  of  The  Complete  Angler  published  during 

the  autlior's  life. 
f6th  edit,  12mo.^Lond.,  ^^^  edited  by  Moses  Browne;  f7th  edit., 

12 mo.,  Lond.,  1759,  by  Moses  Browne;  fSth  edit,  1772,  by  Moses 

Browne. 

Walton's  C!omfl£te  Angler.  fSth  edit.  Lond. :  1760.  Edited 
by  John  Hawkins,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

Advertised  27th  Sept,  1759,  as  in  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published, 
in  opposition  to  Moses  Browne's  7th  edit,  published  in  that  year.  On 
the  1st  July,  1760,  it  appeared  announced  as  the  only  correct  and  com- 
plete edition,  "  and  the  reader  is  informed  that  cuts  are  now  added  of 
the  principal^cenes,  designed  by  Mr.  Wale,  and  engraved  by  Ryland, 
in  which  the  characters  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  the  times,  which 
cuts,  the  reader  may  be  assured  cost  in  designing  and  engraving,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pounds.  Browne  put  foith  a  riviQ  advertise- 
ment, showing  his  own  emendation  of  the  poetry,  declaring  the  boasted 
plates  copied  from  the  designs  in  his  and  the  life  of  Walton,  in  chief 
part  borrowed  from  the  printed  by  him." 

In  1765,  in  May  and  June,  advertisements  were  put  forth  of  this  edition 
by  Rivingtons,  with  a  new  title. 

fdth  edit,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1766,  edited  by  John  Hawkins,  Esq. ;  f  10th  edit, 
12mo.,  Lond.,  1772,  edited  by  Moses  Browne ;  filth  edit,  8vo.,  Lond., 
1775,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins;  tl2th  edit,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1784,  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins ;  flZth  edit,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1792,  edited  l>y  John  l^dnery 
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Hawkins,  Esq. ;  fl4th  edit^gyo^  Londoii^J397,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Haw- 
kins, but  without  thelarge  plates ;  fldth  edit.,  8vo.,  Bagster,  Lond^ 
1808  (printed*-in  three  sizes,  demy  8vo.,  f  royal  8vo.,  and  4to.) ;  16th 
edit,  a  fttc-simile  reprint  of  t|ie  Ist  edit,  1663,  ISnoo.,  Lond.,  1810 ; 

il7tb  edit.,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  viith  new  notes,  &c<,  printed  for 
tagster,  in  two  sizeS)  demy  8vo.,  and  royal  8vo.,  at  Brozboume,  1815. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1822,  published  by  Goe- 
den,  printed  for  J.  Smith;  Lond.,  1823,  published  by  Major;  Lond., 
1824;  t3d  edit.,  by  Major,  1835,  1844  ;  t48mo.,  Pickering,  Lond.,  1825, 
1826;  t32mo.,  Pickering,  Lond.,  1827;  t2  vols.  12mo.,  Chi8wick,.by 
Whittingham,  1824,  1826;  8vo.  Lond.,  Washboume  with  notes,  plates, 
and  100  wood  cuts,  1842. 

*t Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler,  with  Lives  of  the  Au- 
thors, by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  and  Illustrations  by  Stothard  and  Inskipp. 
a  vols.  Imper.  8vo.    Lond. :  1835-36. 

This  splendid  edition  contains  the  variations  of  all  the  editions,  and  addi- 
tional notes,  with  original  and  elaborate  Memoirs  of  Walton  and  Cot- 
ton, which  present  many  new  facts  of  the  writers. 

Waltonian  Chronicle  (The  London  Angler's  Book,  or  the),  contain- 
ing much  original  Information  to  Anglers  generally,  with  many  Songs 
and  Anecdotes  of  Fish  and  Fishing.    8vo.    Lond.,  Baddeley,  1834. 

Baddely,  the  author  (?),  was  secretary  to  the  '^  True  Waltonians."  It  ia 
a  coarsely  written  book. 

(Mr.  Gosden's  copy,  with  pencilled  notes  and  an  autograph  of  Baddeley.) 

Walton  and  Cotton.  The  Complete  Angler  ;  or,  the  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation,  by  Isaac  Walton ;  And  Instructions  how  to 
Angle  for  a  Trout  or  a  Grayling  in  a  clear  stream,  by  Charles  Cotton ; 
with  Copious  Notes,  for  the  most  part  original ;  a  Bibliographic  Preface, 
giving  an  account  of  Fishing  and  Fishing-books,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  to  the  time  of  Walton,  and  a  notice  of  Cotton  and  his  Writings, 
by  the  American  Editor.  To  which  is  added  an  A|)pendiz,  incloding 
Illustrative  Ballads,  Music,  Papers  on  American  Fishing,  and  the  most 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling,  &^.,  ever  before  printed. 
Also,  a  General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Part  I.  New  York  and 
London :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  161  Broadway.    1847. 

Watth.    See  Trout-Fishing. 

fWHiTNET's  (John,  a  lover  of  the  Angle)  Genteel  Recreatioit  ;  or, 
the  Pleasures  of  Angling,  a  Poem,  with  a  Dialogue  between  Piscator 
and  Corydon.  12mo.  Lond. :  1700.  f  Reprinted  1820  (only  one  hun- 
dred copies  printed). 

Whitney  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Kent,  and  waa  bom  about 
1640. 

Wilkinson's  Angler's  Complete  Assibtaiit.    4to. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  West. 

*tWiLL0U0HB(Zi  (Frah.)  PiBcium  Historia,  £z  recognitioiie  L»  BaiL 
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Oxford,  fo1.i4686,  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal .  Society.    Lend.,  fol., 
with  Supplement,  1743. 

t Williamson  (John,  Gent,  with  above  tbirtjr  Years  experience). 
The  British  Anoler  ;  or,  a  Pocket  Companion  of  Gentleman  Fishers. 
8vo.,  Lond.,  — ;  8vo.,  Lond.,  1740. 

*f  Williamson  (Capt.  T.,  Author  of  the  Wild  Sports  of  India).  The 
Complete  Angler's  Yade  Mecum,  being  a  perfect  code  of  Inistraction 
on  that  pleasing  science.    Bvo.     Lond. :  1808. 

Wilson's  (James),  The  Rod  and  the  Gun.  8vo.,  1840;  2d  pdit^ 
1844,  post  8vo. 

t Wilson  (Professor  John).    The  Angler's  Tent  ;  a  Poem,  con- 
tained in  his  collected  Poems.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.     Edinb. :  1825. 
To  this  author  is  attributed  the  spirited  Reviews  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 

Salmonia,  and  other  works  on  Angling,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Christopher  North  is  held  to  be  the  test  ny-fisher  north  of  the  Tweed. 

f  Whole  Art  of  Fishing  ;  being  a  collection  and  Improvement  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  with  many  new  Experiments.  8vo., 
I^iuU  Ciirl^lljli;  f 2d  edit,  entitled  the  Gentlemen  Fisher;  or,  The 
Whole  Art  of  Angling,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1727. 

Worlidge's  (John)  Mystery  of  Husbandry.  (Of  Fishing,  pp. 
363-62.     Folio,  Lond.,  1687. 

*Yarrell's  (William)  History  of  British  Ftshes,  with  wood-cuts, 
in  the  manner  of  Bewick.    2  vols.  8vo.    Lond. :  1835-6. 
The  most  scientific  work  upon  Fishes  published  in  England.     Several 

rapers  by  the  same  author  upon  Fish  are  printed  in  the  Linnean 

T^ransactions. 
t2d  edit,  much  enlarged,  and  with  additional  plates,  3  vols.  8vo.,  London, 

Van  Voorsi,  1841. 

Young  Angler's  Instructor.    18mo.,  1840. 

f  Youngbr's  River  Angling  for  Salmon  and  Trout. 

f Young  Angler's  Assistant  ;  or,  a  new  and  Complete  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Angling.     32mo.    Lond.,  Mason,  1813. 

Young  Angler's  Companion,  containing  the  Whole  Art,  Sic,    1682. 
A  Reprint  of  Gilbert,  varying  the  title,  and  h|Ls  added  **  How  to  Fox 
Fisn,"  to  fill  what  was  a  blank  page  in  the  preceding  editions. 

fYouNG  Angler's  Guide  in  Fly-Fishing,  Bottom-Fishing,  Trolling, 
&c.     8vo.    Wood-cuts.     1839. 

Young  Sfortsmak's  Miscellany  in  Hunting,  Shooting,  Racing,  &a 
ISgno.    1826. 
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THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER, 

TBM    Urr    KNLAAGED    AJTD    OOKKXCTKD    TtiOU    If  AJOK's    SDlTtOW, 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


*^LiAiius,  Claudiits  :  De  Natnra  Animalium,  libri  xvii.    6r.  Lat 
Pet.  Gallio  et  Conr.  Gesnero  Interp.     Luyd,,  1566, 16to. 
f  (fiest  edition,  by  Schneider.    8vo.    Leips.':  1784.) 

*f  Aldrovandus  (Ulysses)  :  De  Piscibvs,  libri  v.,  et  de  Cetis  liber 
vnvs.     Bon.:  1638.    Pol. 

— ^-»—  De  Sbrfentum  Et  Draconum  Historia.     1640. 

Augustine,  St.,  The  Life  of,  printed  for  John  Crook,  and  sold  at  the 
sign  of  the  Ship,  in  St  PauPs  Cnorchyaid,  1660. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Baron  Verulam:  Sylva  Sylvarnm;  or,  a  Natn- 
rall  History  in  Ten  Centuries.  Published  after  the  author's  death,  by 
W.  Rawley,  D.D.     Land,,  1835,  folio. 

A  History,  Natural  and  Experimental,  of  Life  and  Death ;  or,  of  the 
Prolongation  of  Life.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  by  W.  Rawley,  D.D. 
Land.,  1638,  12mo. 

*tBAKER,  Sir  Richard  :  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Lond.^  1653,  fol. 

*Barker,  Thomas  :  The  Art  of  Angling.  Lond.y  1651, 12mo.  Bar- 
ker's Delight,  1657, 12mo.    t(Reprint  1820.) 

*f  Bartas,  Guillaume  De  Salluste,  Sieur  Du  :  Du  Bartas,  his 
Dinine  Weekes  and  Workes,  Translated  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  Gent 
Lond.,  1641,  fol. 

*fCAMBDEN,  William  :  Britain ;  or,  a  Chorographical  Description  of 
the  most  flourishing  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Islands  adjoining.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  by  Philemon  HoUand, 
M.D.    Ltond^  1637,  fol.    There  were  several  editions. 
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C^BDAirns,  Jebomb  :  De  Snbtilitate,  libri  xri.    Par,^  1651, 8vo. 
^fOASAUBOir,  Dr.  Mbric  :  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in  things, 
Natnnil,  Civil,  and  Divine.    JxmJ.,  1668,  Svo. 

^fCoRiATE  (Thomas),  Traveller  for  the  English  wits :  Gieeting  from 
the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul.    4to.,  1616. 

*f  Caussin  (Nicholas),  S.  I. :  The  Holy  Coxilty  in  three  tomes,  Writ- 
ten in  French,  by.  Translated  into  English,  by  Sr.  T.  H.,  fd.,  Printed  by 
John  Coosturier,  M.DC.XXXIII. 

The  title  of  the  original  is, 

*f  La  Cour  Saints  dn  R.  Fere  Nicolas  Caussir  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus. 

(The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Brnxelles,  1654, 
in  2  vols.  4to.) 

DiODORUs  SicuLus :  The  History  of  the  Worid,  Done  into  English,  by 
M.  (Henry)  Cogan.     LotiJ.,  1653,  fol. 

*fDoNNE,  Dr.  John  :  Poems  by  J.  D.,  with  Elegies  on  the  Author's 
Death.    Lond.^  John  Marrioth,  1633,  sm.  4to. 

(Of  this  work  it  is  not  improbable  that  Walton  was  the  editor,)  1653, 
8vo.,  or  16mo.  1654,  Svo.,  1659. 

*Drayton,  Michael  :  Poly-Oibion.  Lond.,  1612,  in  eighteen  books 
foL  ;  f  1622,  in  thirty  books. 

^DuBRAVirrs,  Janus  :  De  Piscinis  et  Piscium  qui  in  eis  aluntur  natu- 
lis,  libri  v.     1559,  Svo. 

*fDuBRAViu8's  Newe  Book  of  good  Husbandry,  very  pleasant  arid  of 
great  profile  both  for  Gentlemen  and  Yeomen,  containin£[  the  order  and 
manner  of  making  fish-ponds,  &c.,  Translated  from  the  Xatine.  Black- 
letter,  4to.,  Land.,  1599. 

(See  the  Bibliographical  Preface  to  the  Am.  Ed.  of  Walton's  Angler.) 

^fFLETCHER,  Phineas  :  The  Purple  Island ;  or,  the  Isle  of  Man : 
together  with  Piscatorie  Eclogs,  and  other  Poeticall  Miscellanies,  By  P. 
r.     Cambr.,  1633,  4to. 

Gazius  (Antonius),  of.  Padua :  Corona  Florida  Medicine,  sive  De 
Conservatione  Sanitatis.    Yen.:  1491. 

Gerard,  Jghx  :  The  Herball ;  or,  Generall  Historie  of  Plantes. 
Lond.,  1633,  fol. 

*f  Gesner,  Conrad  :  De  Piscibvs  et  Aqvatilibvs  Omnibvs,  libelli  iii. 
Lai.  Germ.    Tigur, :  no  date,  12mo. 

*t Historis  Naturalis  Animalium,  libri  v.    Quadrupedum, 

Avium,  Piscium,  et  Serpentnm.     Tigur.y  1551-58,  3  vols.  fol. 

Grotius,  Hugo  :  His  Sophompaneas  ;  or,  Joseph.  A  Tragedy. 
With  Annotations  by  Francis  Goldsmith,  Esq.  LcnuL :  no  date,  but 
printed  about  1634,  Svo. 

GcTSMAN  (The  English)  ;  or,  the  History  of  that  unparalleled  Thiel^ 
James  Hind,  written  by  G[eorge]  F[idge].    4to.,  Land.,  1652. 

^Haxewill,  Rev.  Gboroe,  D.D.  :  An  Apdogy ;  or,  Declantkni  of 
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the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  World. 
Loiid.,  1627,  fol.,  in  four  books ;  f  1633,  fol.,  in  six  books. 

*Hbrbert,  Rev.  George  :  The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
EjacolatioDs.    Gambr.,  1633, 12mo. 

Hetlin  (Rev.  Peter),  D.D.  :  Microcoemos.  The  Little  Descriptian 
of  the  Great  World.     Oxf.,  1622,  1633,  4to. 

♦f Cosmogrraphie,  in  four  books,  Containing  the  Choro- 

ghraphie  and  Historic  of  the  Whole  World,  &c.  Fol.  3d  edit,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  by  the  author.     Lond,,  1652,  1664,  1666,  1682. 

JosEFHUs,  Flavius  :  Josephus'  History ;  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Lodge,  M.D.  Zxm<2.,  1602, 
fol. 

^JovTus,  Paulus:  De  Romanis  Piscibus,  libellns.  Rom»,  1523; 
f  Argentorati,  1533. 

fLsssius,  Leonardus  :  Hygiasticon ;  or,  the  right  Course  of  present 
ing  Life  and  Health  unto  exlream  Old  Age.  Done  into  English  by 
TLimothy]  S[mith].     Camb.,  1634,  12mo. 

LiEBAULT  (Dr.  J.) ;  Maison  Rustique ;  or,  the  Covntrey  Farme. 
Compyled  in  the  French  Tongue,  by  Charles  Stevens  and  John  Liebavlt, 
Doctors  of  Physicke.  And  Translated  into  English  by  Richard  Svrflet, 
Practitioner  in  Physicke.    Lond.,  1616,  fol. 

LoBEL  (Matthias  de)  :  Nova  Stirpium  Adversaria.  FoL  Land., 
1570. 

♦-[  Plantarum  sea  Stirpium  Historia  cni  annexum  est  Adver> 

sariorum  volumen.    2  vols.  fol.    Anterpis,  M.D.LXXVJ. 

LuciAN,  Select  Dialc^ues  of,  together  with  his  true  History,  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  English  by  Mr.  Francis  Hickes.  4to.  Oxford : 
1634.  The  work  was  published  by  the  son  of  the  author,  Thomas 
Hickes,  M.A. 

Matfhiolus  (Pet.  Ardr.)  :  Epistols  Medicinalee.  Fol.  Prc^. : 
1561. 

^Montaigne,  Michael  De  :  The  Essayes,  or  Morall,  Politicke,  and 
Militarye  Discourses  of  Lord  Michael  De  Montaigne,  Translated  by 
John  llorio.     Land,y  1603,  tl613, 11632,  fol. 
This  is  the  translation  which  Shakspeare,  used,  as  proved  by  his  anlD- 

graph  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition. 

Moulin,  Rev.  Pierre  Du  :  The  accomplishment  of  the  Prophecies ; 
or,  the  third  book  in  defence  of  the  Catholicke  Faith.  Translated  by  J. 
Heath.     Oxf.,  1613, 12ino. 

fOvERBURT  (Sir  Thomas):  The  Wife,  now  the  widow  of^  being 
a  most  excellent  and  singular  Poem  on  the  choice  of  a  wife.  Where- 
nnto  are  added  many  witty  characters  and  conceited  newes,  written  by 
himself  and  other  learned  Gentlemen,  his  friends.    4to.    Lcmd.,  1614. 

It  had  been  published  before  his  death  several  times,  and  twenty  times 
before  the  Complete  Angler. 

Pnrro,  Fbrdihahu  Mbrpsz  :  The  Voyages  and  Adventnies  of  Feidi^ 
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nand  Mendez  Pinto.    Done  into  English  by  H[eni7]  C[ogan],  Gent 
Lond,,  1633,  fol. 

f  Pliht,  JuinoR :  The  Historieof  the  World.  Commonly  the  Natnrall 
History  of  C.  Plinivs  Secandvs.  Translated  into  English  by  Philemon 
Holland,  M.D.    Lond,,  1601,  fol. 

Plutarch  :  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romans,  compared 
together  by  that  grave  and  learned  Philosopher  and  Historiographer, 
Plutarche  of  Ch»ronae.  Translated  out  of  Greek  into  French  t^  James 
Amyot,  Abbot  of  Bellozane,  d^c,  and  out  of  French  into  Englishe  by 
Thomas  North  (Esq.,  Controller  to  the  Househould  to  Queen  Efizabeth). 
L(md.,  1667, 1679,  fol. 

fRoNDELETius,  GuLiELMTTS  :  Idbri  dc  Piscibus  Marinis  ;  in  qnibna 
versD  Piscium  effigies  expresss  snnt.    Lvdg.^  1654,  fol. 

RoTAL  Society:  The  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  Ixmi., 
1671,  4to. 

Salvianus,  Hiffolytus  :  Aqvatilivm,  Animalivm  Historis.  J2om., 
1664,  fol. 

Sandys,  George  :  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  An.  Dom.  1610. 
Lond.,  1616,  fol.,  1670. 

*f Seneca  (Lucius  Amf^us)  :  The  Work  is  both  Morrall  and  Natn- 
rall of.    Translated  by  Tho.  Lodge,  D.  of  Phys.    Fol.    London,  1614. 

SmvEY,  Sir  Philip  :  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  L(md.y 
1666,  fol. 

TopsELL,  Rev.  Edw.  :  The  Historie  of  fovre-footed  Beastes.  Lofnd,^ 
1607,  fol. 

The  History  of  Serpents ;  or,  the  Seconde  Booke  of  Liuing 

Creatures.    Lond.,  1608,  fol. 

Yaldesso  (Signor)  :  The  Hundred  and  Ten  Considerations  of  — 
(First  written  in  Spanish,  thence  into  Italian,  by  Coelins  Secundns  Cu- 
rio, of  Basil,  thence)  translated  by  Nicholas  Farrar.  4to.  At  Oxford, 
1638. 

f  Wharton  (Thomas),  M.D. :  Adenographia ;  sive  Glandularum  totins 
Corporis  Descriptio.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1656;  12mo.,  Amstel.,  1669;  12ma, 
Vesalis,  1671. 

*f  Wotton,  Sir  Hbrrt  :  Reliquiae  Wottoniana9.    Lond,,  1651, 13mo. 

Xenofhon  :  The  Life  of  Cyrus,  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  M.D. 
Lond.,  1633,  fol. 


BOOKS  IN  THE 

CATHEDRAL  LIBRARY,  SALISBURY, 

IX>RMSBLT    BEIiOirOXNG  TO 

IZAAK  WALTON. 

(piioM  FicKsiiiNa*s  qrARTO  BDrnoif.) 


1.  KiVG  James's  works,  foL,  Lond.,  1616.    Lc.  Walton,  • 

9.  Charm  of  Wisdom,  4to.,  Lond.,  n.  d.    haak  Walton,  price  4s.  6cL 

3.  Hetlin'b  Microcosmos,  4to.,  1621.     haak  WaUon. 

4.  Heylik's  Parable  of  the  Tares,  4to.,  1669.    Lsadk  WalUnij 

given  me  May  28,  1669,  by  Mr,  Richard  Marrioii. 

6.  Shute's  DivmE  Cordials,  in  X  Sermons,  4to.,  1644.    Ixaak  Wal" 
tan. 

6.  Bishop  Reynolds's  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  4to.,  1640.    haak 

WdUon. 

7.  Dr.  Fuller's  Abel  Rediviyus,  4to.,  1661.    hadk  WaMon, 

8.  Hammond's,  The  Christian's  Obligations  to  Peace  and  Chari- 

ty.   X  Sermons,  4to.,  1649.     Izaak  Walton. 

9.  Cambrarius'  Living  Library,  fol,  Lond.,  1621.    Izaak  Walton, 

given  me  by  my  very  good  friend,  Ma'*  henry  ffieU  July  29, 
1634. 

10.  Richard  Sibbs'  The  Saints'  Cordulb,  fol.,  1668.    haak  Walton, 

1682. 

11.  Patrick  Symson's  Historie  of  the  Church,  4to.,  Lond.,  1624. 

Izaak  WaliofL 

13.  Dr.  Donne's  Letters,  4to.,  Lond.,  1661.    haak  WdUon, 

18.  MoRNAY  ON  the  CHRISTIAN  Reuoior,  4to.,  1617.    Iziak  Walton, 
July  6, 1621. 

14.  Cowfer's  Heaven  Opened,  4to.,  1613.    Liber  Izaak  Wdttoiu 
16.  Cowley's  works,  fol.,  1674.    Izaak  Walton,  1682. 

16.  Donne's  80  Sermons,  fd.,  1640.     hadk  Walton, 
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17.  Hogksk's  Eocles.  Politie,  foL,  1666.    Ixaak  WaUon. 

18.  Ovid's  Mbtamorfhoses,  l^  G.  S[aiidy8],  foL,  1626.    Lmok  Wa^ 

ton,  price  5s. 

19.  Sibbe's  Returning  Backslider,  .4to.,  Lond.,  1660.    On  the  title : 

Of  thu  blett  man  let  this  fust  fratue  be  fiven, 
Heaven  was  in  Am  befere  he  went  t»  heaven. 

Itaak  Walton. 

20.  Etjsebitts,  Socrates,  and  Evagrits'  Ecclesiastical  Histobibs, 

foL,  Lond.     Izaak  WdUon. 
\*  Sibbe's  Soul's  Conflict  was  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  his 
son. 
Sibbe's  Bruised  Reed  to  his  daughter. 
Dr.  Donne's  Sermons  to  Dr.  Hawkins. 


WORKS   BY.  AND   ASCRIBED   TO, 


IZAAK   WALTON. 


The  Love  of  Amos  amd  Laura,  by  S.  P.,  18mo.,  1619. 

This  Poem  was  first  printed  in  1613  :  "  AlciDa.  Philopartbens  loring 
folly,  whereunto  is  added  Pigmalion's  Imafe :  with  the  Love  of  Amos 
and  Laara,  and  also  Epigrammes  by  Sir  H.  and  others,  never  before 
imprinted.  London,  per  Richard  Ilawkins,  dwelling  in  Chancery 
lane,  near  Saijeant's  Inn,  1613,  4to.  Amos  and  Laura  in  this  copy  is 
imperfect,  and  without  the  dAication,  and  is  imperfect  at  the  enoL  — 
Nicholas, 

The  edition  of  1619  is  dedicated  to  Walton,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
received  his  corrections,  and  was  published  at  his  suggestion.  Another 
edition,  4to.,  1628. 

*fPoEMs,  by  J.  D.  (Dr.  Donne),  with  Elegies  on  the  Author's 
Death,  4to.,  1633.    Printed  for  John  Marriott. 

Supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Walton  ;  and  the  following  ^  Hezasti- 
chon  Bibliopols  "  to  be  his,  though  signed  by  the  Publisher : 

"  I  see  in  hU  last  preachM  and  printed  book, 
His  picture  in  a  siieet ;  In  'Paul's *  I  look, 
And  see  his  statue  in  a  sheet  of  stone,         ' 
And  sure  his  body  In  the  grave  hath  one : 
Those  sheets  present  him  dead — these,  if  you  bay 
Vou  have  him  living  to  eternity." 

Jo.  Mar. 

Second  Edition  1635,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Miar- 
sball,  from  a  picture,  in  1591,  with  the  following  lines,  by  Walton, 
under  it: 

"  This  was  for  youth,  strength,  mirth,  and  wit,  that  time 
Most  count  their  golden  age,  but  'twas  not  thine, 
Thine  was  thy  later  years.    So  much  refin'd 
From  youth's  dross,  mirth  and  wit  as  thy  pure  mind 
Thought  (like  the  angels)  nothing  but  the  praise 
Of  thy  Creator,  in  those  last  best  days. 
Witness  this  book  (thy  emblem),  which  begins 
With  love,  but  ends  with  sighs  and  tears  for  sins.*' 

Dr.  Donne's  LXXX  Sermons,  with  the  Life  of  D.  D.,  by  WaHoD, 
prefixed,  fol.,  Joan  Marriott,  1640. 

Secood  and  improved  edition  of  the  Life  by  itself     12mo.     1668. 

William   Cartwrxght.    Comedies,  Traoi-Comsdiss,  with  other 
Pbems,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1661. 
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To  this,  among  other  ComtneudatoTy  verses,  are  prefixed  the  following : 
'^  On  the  Death  of  my  dear  Friend,  Ms.  William  Cartwright,  re- 
lating to  the  foregoing  elegies. 

"  I  cannot  keep  niy  parpose,  but  mnst  give 
Sorrow  and  Verse  their  way ;  nor  wUl  I  grieve 
Longer  in  silence ;  no,  that  poor,  poor  part 
Of  Nature's  legacy.  Verse  void  of  Art 
And  undisseinbled  teares,  Cartwright  shall  have 
Fixt  on  his  hearse,  and  wept  into  nis  grave. 
Muses  I  need  yon  not ;  for  Grief  and  I 
Can  in  yoor  absence  weave  an  Elegy ; 
Which  we  will  do ;  and  often  interweave 
Sad  Looks  and  Sighs ;  the  groandwork  miut  receive 
Snch  Characters,  or  be  adjudged  unfit 
For  my  Friend's  shrood ;  others  have  shewed  thefar  Wit, 
Learning  and  Language  fitly ;  fw  these  be 
Debts  to  his  great  Merits ;  but  for  me, 
My  aymes  are  like  myself,  humble  and  low, 
Too  menu  to  speak  his  praise,  too  mean  to  show 
The  world  what  it  hath  lost  in  losing  ihee, 
Whoee  Words  and  Deeds  were  perfect  Harmooy. 
But  now  'tis  lost ;  lost  in  the  silent  Grave, 
Lost  to  us  mortals,  lost,  till  we  shall  have 
Admission  to  that  kingdom,  where  he  sings 
Harmonious  anthems  to  the  King  of  Kings. 
8lng  on,  blest  soul  I    Be  as  thou  wast  below, 
A  more  than  common  instrument  to  show 
Thy  Maker's  praise ;  sing  on,  while  1  lament 
Thy  loss,  and  court  a  bmy  discontent. 
With  such  pure  thoughts  as  thine  to  dwell  with  me, 
Then  I  may  hope  to  live  and  dye  like  thee, 
To  live  beloved,  dye  mourn'd,  thus  in  my  grave ; 
Bluting*  that  king$  Aao«  wisiud,  tut  eantutt  Aao«." 

Iz.  Wa. 

Francis  Quarles.    Shefherds'  Eclogues,  1646.    Printed  by  John 
and  Richard  Marriott 

The  Address  to  the  Reader  bears  strong  marks  of  having  been  written 

by  Walton. 
To  THK  Reader  : 

Though  the  author  had  some  years  before  his  lamented  death,  com- 
posed, reviewed,  and  collected  these  Eclogues  ;  yet,  he  left  no  epistle  to 
the  reader,  but  only  a  title,  and  a  blank  leaf  for  that  purpose.    Whether 


and  his  conversation  such  as  distilled  pleasure,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  into 
bis  friends  and  acquaintance.  'Tis  confest  these  Eclogu^  are  not  so 
wholly  divine  as  many  of  his  published  Meditations,  which  speak  "  his 
affections  to  be  set  upon  things  that  are  above,"  and  yet  even  such  men 
have  their  intermitted  hours,  and  (as  their  company  gives  occasion)  com- 
mixtures of  heavenly  and  earthly  thoughts.  You  are  therefore  requested 
to  fancy  him  cast  by  fortune  into  the  company  of  some  yet  unknown  Shep- 
herds, and  you  have  a  liberty  to  believe  'twas  by  this  following  accident: 

'*He,  in  a  summer's  morning  (about  that  hour  when  the  great  eye  of 
heaven  first  opens  itself  to  §^ive  light  to  us  mortals),  walking  a  g[entle  pace 
towards  a  brook  (whose  spring-head  was  not  far  distant  from  his  peaceful 
habitation),  fitted  with  angle,  lines,  and  flies,  flics  uroper  for  that  season 
(being  the  fruitful  month  of  May),  intending  all  diligence  to  beguile  the 
timorous  trout  (with  which  the  watery  element  abounded V  observed  a 
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more  than  common  concourse  of  Shepherds,  all  bending  their  onwearied 
•tepe  towards  a  pleasant  meadow  within  his  present  prospect,  and  had  his 
eyes  made  more  happy  to  behold  the  two  fair  Shepheidesses,  Amaryllis 
and  Aminta,  strewini^  the  footpaths  with  lilies  and  ladysmocks,  so  newly 
gathered'  by  their  fair  hands,  that  they  yet  smelt  more  sweet  than  the 
rooming,  and  immediately  met  (attended  with  Clora,  Clorinda,  and  many 
other  wood-nymphs)  the  fair  and  yirtuous  Parthenia;  who,  after  a  courte- 
ous salutation  and  inquiry  of  his  intended  journey,  told  him  the  neighbor- 
ing Shepherds  of  that  part  of  Arcadia  had  dedicated  that  day  to  be  kept 
h<My  to  the  honour  of  tneir  god  Pan ;  and  that  they  had  designed  her  mis- 
tress of  a  love-feast,  which  was  to  be  kept  that  present  day  in  an  arbor 
built  that  morning  for  that  purpose.  She  told  him  also  that  Orpheus  would 
be  there  and  brin^  his  harp.  Pan  his  pipe,  and  Tityrus  his  oaten  reed,  to 
make  music  at  this  feast ;  she  therefore  pennaded  him,  not  to  lose,  but 
change  that  day's  pleasure ;  before  he  could  return  an  answer,  they  were 
unawares  entered  into  a  living  moving  lane,  made  of  Shepherds  and  Pi^ 
grims,  who  had  that  morning  measured  many  miles  to  be  the  eye-witnesses 
of  that  day's  pleasure.  This  lane  led  them  into  a  large  arbor,  whose  walls 
were  made  of  the  yielding  willow  and  smooth  beech  boughs,  and  covered 
over  with  sycamore  leaves  and  honeysuckles.  I  might  now  t-ell  in  what 
manner  (after  her  first  entrance  into  this  arbor)  Philoclea  (Philoclea,  afidr 
Arcadian  Shepherdess)  crowned  her  temples  with  a  gaiiand,  with  what 
flowers,  and  by  whom  it  was  made ;  I  might  teU  what  guests  (besides  As- 
trea  and  Adonis)  were  at  this  feast ;  and  who  (besides  Mercury)  waited  at 
the  table,  this  I  might  tell ;  but  ma;|r  not,  cannot  express  what  music  ths 
(Sods  and  Wood-Nymphs  made  within ;  and  the  linnets,  larks,  and  night- 
in^es  about  this  arbor  durin|^  this  holy  day ;  which  began  in  harmless 
mirth,  and  (for  Bacchus  and  his  gang  were  absent)  ended  in  love  and  peaoe» 
which  Pan  (for  he  onljr  can  do  it)  continue  in  Arcadia  and  restore  to  the 
disturbed  Island  of  Britannia,  and  grant  that  each  honest  Shepherd  may 
again  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  feed  his  own  flock,  and  with 
love  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  be  more  thankfuL 

**  Reader,  at  this  time  and  place,  the  author  contracted  a  friendship  vrith 
certain  single-hearted  Shepherds,  with  whom  (as  he  returned  (rom  his 
river  recreations)  he  often  rested  himself;  and  whilst^  in  the  calm  even- 
ing, their  flocks  fed  about  them,  heard  their  discourse,  which  (with  the 
Shepherds*  names)  is  presented  in  these  Eclogues." 

"  A  friend  of  the  Author's  wished  me  to  tell  thee  so ;  this  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1645.  *'  Jo.  Mauuot.*^ 

RSLIQULB    WOTTORIAH.B,  WITH  THE    LiFB    OF  SiR  HeHBT  WoTTOH, 

12mo.,  1661,  1664, 1672,  1686. 

Edward  Sfarkrs.    ScmTiLLirLA  Altars;  or,  a  Pious  Reflection 
on  Primitive  Devotion,  as  to  the  Feasts  and  F^ts  of  the  Christian 
Church,  1662. 
Commradatory  Verses,  which  are  very  inferior  to  bis  other  compmntioni 

of  the  aame  kind ;  the  following  lines  only  deserving  to  be  qnoled : 

"Each Saint!  day 
Btaada  as  a  htad-mark  ta  an  airlDg  afs. 
To  gaide  flraU  mortak  in  their  pUgriaufi 
To  the  Celestial  Canaan ;  and  each  tuX 
U  both  the  iOQl*8  direcdoa  and  lapasC 

The  Cohflstx  Avolsr,  1668.                                       \  -    . , 
(See  List  of  Angling  Books.) 
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Alszahdeb  Bkowk's  Songs,  and  other  Poeme. 
Commepdatory  Veraea  by  Walton. 

TO  M7  INOBNUOUB  FRIEND,  ML  BROWN.  ON  HU  VAEKHJB  AND 
SXCELLENT  POEM&    AN  HUMBLE  BCLOO. 

Written  on  the  90th  May,  IMO. 

Damoh  and  DoRua. 

Damom. 

Hail,  happy  day !    Doras,  sit  down. 
Now  let  no  sigh,  nor  let  a  ftown 
Lodge  near  thy  heart,  or  on  thy  brow. 
The  King!  the  King's  retaraed !  and  bow 
Let*s  banish  all  sad  thoughts,  and  sing 
We  have  our  Laws,  and  have  our  King. 

DORUS. 

*Tls  trae,  and  I  would  sing,  bat  oh ! 
These  wars  have  shrunk  my  heart  so  low, 
*TwiIl  not  be  rais'd. 

Damon. 

What,  not  this  day  1 

Why,  'tis  the  twenty-ninth  of  May: 

Let  Rebels'  apirits  sink :  let  those 

That,  like  the  Ooths  and  Vandals,  rose 

To  rain  (amlUes,  and  bring 

Contempt  upon  our  Church,  our  King, 

And  all  that's  dear  to  us,  be  sad ; 

But  be  not  thou ;  let  us  be  glad. 

And  Doras,  to  invite  thee,  look, 

Hera's  a  collection  In  this  book 

Of  all  those  cheerful  songs,  that  wa 

Have  sung  with  mirth  and  merry  glee : 

As  we  have  march'd  to  fight  the  cause 

Of  God's  anolntMi,  and  our  laws : 

Such  songs  as  make  not  the  least  odds 

Betwixt  us  mortals  and  the  Crods ; 

Such  songs  as  Virgins  need  not  ftitf 

To  sing,  or  a  grave  matron  hear. 

Here's  love  drest  neat,  and  chaste,  and  gay. 

As  gardens  in  the  month  of  May ; 

Hera's  harmony,  and  wit,  and  art, 

To  raise  thy  thoughts  and  cheer  thy  hMit. 

DORUS. 

Written  by  whom  1 

Damon. 
A  Friend  of  mine. 
And  one  that's  worthy  to  be  thine : 
A  civil  swain,  that  knows  his  times 
For  bosinesse,  and  that  done,  makes  rhymes. 
But  not  till  then :  my  Friend's  a  man 
Lov'd  by  the  Muses ;  dear  to  Pan ; 
He  blest  him  with  a  cheerful  heart 
And  they  with  this  sharp  wit  and  art. 
Which  he  so  tempers,  as  no  swaia 
That's  loyal,  does  or  should  complain, 

DORUS. 

I  would  ikin  see  him. 

Damon. 
Go  with  me, 

Dorus,  to  yonder  broad  beech  tree 
There  we  shall  meet  hhn  and  FhlUli, 
Perlgot,  and  Amaryllis. 
Tltyrns,  and  his  dear  Chloia, 
Tom  and  Will,  and  their  PasUxa, 

?AET  II.  9* 
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Then  well  duoe,  shade  handi,  and  ilaf 
We  havte  oar  Laws,  God  blbsi  tbb  Kimo. 

Is.  Waltob. 

Cbbdtofhsr  Habvib.  Tbx  Sthaoogus,  and  other  Poeni8»  1640. 
4th  edition,  1661,  to  which  are  prefixed  Commendalory  Vems  by  Wal- 
too. 

TO  MT  REVEREND  FRIEND.  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BTNAGOGUK 

Sir: 

I  lov*d  you  for  your  ayoagofiM  belbra 

I  knew  yoor  person ;  but  now  love  yon  more, 

Becanae  I  find 
It  ti  M>  true  a  picture  of  yoor  nind : 

Which  tunes  your  sacred  lyre 

To  that  eternal  qoire 

Where  holy  ilertiert  sits 

iOh  shame  to  profone  wits !) 
lis  and  your  anthems,  to  the  pnlse 
Of  Him  that  is  the  first  and  last  of  days. 

These  holy  hymns  had  an  ethereal  birth. 
For  tliey  caa  raise  sad  souls  akioTe  the  earth. 

And  fix  them  there. 
Free  firom  the  world*s  anxieties  and  fear ; 

Hertiert,  and  you,  have  pow'r 

To  do  this ;  every  hour 

I  read  yon,  icllis  a  sin 

Or  lets  a  virtue  In 
To  fight  against  it ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
Bnpports  my  fhtilties,  lest  the  day  be  lost. 

This  holy  war,  taught  by  your  happy  pen, 

The  Prince  of  Peace  approves.    Whan  we  poor  bma 

Neglect  our  arms, 
W*  are  clrcumvested  with  a  world  of  harms. 

But  1  wilt  watch  and  ward 

And  stand  upon  my  guard. 

And  stiU  consult  wiUi  yon 

And  Herbert,  and  renew 
My  vows,  and  say.  Well  faru  his  and  your  heart. 
The  fotutalns  of  sneh  sacred  wit  and  art. 

^  IB.  Wa. 

Life  of  Richard  Hooker,  sm.  8vo.,  1666.  ad  edition,  attached  to 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  1666,  fol. 

LiFB  UF  George  Herbert,  with  his  Letters,  12mo.,  1670.  At- 
tached to  his  Temple  and  other  Poems,  1679. 

The  Four  Lives  (Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert),  8vo.,  1670, 
1676. 

Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  8vo.,  1678,  with  some  of  Dr.  S.'s 
Tracts,  a  Sermon  by  Hooker,  and  Letters  on  the  subject  of  die 
memoir. 

— -~—  Prefixed  to  a  corrected  edition  of  Dr.  S.'s  Sennons,  1678. 

Thealma  and  Clearchus,  by  John  Chalkhill  (with  a  Preface  by 
Walton,  1678),  1683. 

(The  Poem  erroneously  ascribed  to  Walton.    See  Bibliographical  Pie- 
&ce  to  American  Edition  of  Walton's  Angler.) 

Love  and  Truth,  in  two  modest  and  peaceable  letters,  dltc.,  1680. 

OSrroneoiislv  ascribed  to  Walton.    See  Bib.  Pref.  Am.  Ed.  of  The  Com* 
plete  Angler.) 
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1.  fScARBONiSEs ;  Of,  Vir^l  Travestie.  A  mock  poem  on  the  First 
Booke  of  Vireilis'  ifineis  in  English  Burlesque,  1664 ;  1670, 
the  fourth  book  added. 

9.  Moral  Philosofht  of  the  Stoics,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Du  Vaix,  1677. 

8.  The  Horace  of  Racire,  1670. 

4.  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Esferhoh,  fhun  the  French  of  Gerardt 
1670. 

6.  The  Commrrtaries  of  De  Mortluc,  Marshal  of  France,  trans- 
lated, 1674. 

6.  The  Fair  One  of  Tunis  ;  or,  The  Generous  Mistress,  a  piece  of 

gallantry  out  of  the  French,  1674. 

7.  fBuRLESQUE  UPON  ]RuRLESQUE  *,  oT,  The  Scofler  Scoft,  being  somt 

of  Lucian's  Dialogues  newly  put  into  English  Fustian,  1676. 

8.  The  Planter's  Manual,  1676. 

9.  The  Second  Part  of  The  Complete  Argfler,  1676. 

10.  fTHE  Wonders  of  the.  Pe are,  1681. 

11.  f  Translation  of  Montaigne's  Essats,  in  three  vols.,  1685. 

The  Complete  Gamester,  1674,  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  without 
sufficient  evidence. 

The  Retirsment,  a  Poem,  with  Annotations,  printed  for  C.  C^  1679| 
has  been  also  supposed  to  be  his. 
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^lian,  early  accomit  of  fly  fishing  Aristophanes  compares  disturbers  of 

in  Macedonia,  I.,  xziv;  quoted,  32,  the  State  to  eel  fishers,  I.,  174 

174  Ashborne  ale,  XL,  50 

Ad  yirum  optimum  Is.  Wal.,  I.,  civ  Ashmole,  his  collection  of  natural 

Agassis,  referred  to,  I.,  66, 120, 181  history,  I.,  29 

Aibertus  Magnus,  I.,  62  Athensus,  his  anecdotes  and  marvels 

Aldrovandus,  U.,  accoimt  of,  I.,  91 ;  of  ancient  fish  eating,  I.,  zi ;  quot- 

reference  to,  120, 133, 174, 181  ed,  174 

Amwell  Hill,  I.,  45  Ausonius,  his  description  of  fish  and 

Amos,  illustration  from  the  prophet,  fishing,  I.,  xxii,  xxiii,  30 

I.,  37  Austin,  St.,  referred  to,  I.,  247 

Angel,  a  gold  coin,  L,  246  Author's    Address  to  the    Honest 

Angler,  tiie  complete,  hints  of  the  Angler,  I.,  Ixxxix-zciii 

method  of  dialogue  derived  from  Bacon,  Lord,  I.,  92,  117,  136, 152, 

Bishop  Morton  and  Plutarch,  I.,  176. 

Ix ;  description  of  the  first  edi-  Bagster,  his  edition  of  the  *'Angler," 

tion  in  1653,  Ixi ;  variations  of  the  Ixxxi 

second  in  1655,  ib ;  the  third  in  Barbel,  observations  on  the,  I.,  183; 

1661,  Ixii;    absence   of  allusions  representation  of  the,  185;  mode 

to  the  polemics  of  the  day,  Ixxiii  of  fishing  for,  186 

Angler's  Song,  the,  I.,  82,  202  Bartas  du,  referred  to,  I.,  30,  34,  92, 

Angler's,  Wish,  the,  song  by  W  alton,  1 76 

I.,  106  Barker,  Thomas,  his  "  Art  of  Ang- 

Angling,  various  methods  of,  II.,  58,  ling,"  I.,  xlv,  xlvi,  97 

et  seq.  Beresford  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  II. ,  xv, 

Anglo  Saxons,  very  early  fly  fishers,  36,  54,  55 

I.,  zxiv  Bayley,  H.,  his  Latin  lines  to  Walton, 

Antiquity  of  an|^ng  in  the  haiyds  of  I.,  ciii 

the  first  Patnarchs,  I.»  iv;  the  au-  Bass,  black,  of  the  American  lakes 

thoritjr  of  Job  discussed,  vi ;  my-  and  rivers,  fishing  for,  I.,  69 

thologicsd  traditions,  ib;  various  Basse,  W.,  a  composer,  I.,  79 

ancient  authors  referred  to,  zvi,  Barnes,  Dame  Juliana,  question  of 

xvii,  et  seq ;  urged  by  Walton,  11 ;  her  authorship  of  the  **  Treatyse 

Old  Testament  references,  24  of  Fyshynge  "  stated,  I.,  zxiz 

Apostolic  fishermen,  I.,  36  Bede,  account  of,  I.,  176 

Aristotle,  I.,  30, 173  Behmen,  Jacob,  referred  to,  L,  213 

Armstrong,  his  poem  on  Health  quo-  Bentley  Brook,  II.,  41 

tad,  U.»  34  Birds,  various  properties  of,  I.,  12 ; 
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Birds,  enemies  to  fish»  50 ;  migration  Collier's,  J.  P.,  Book  of  Roxboreha 

of,  62 ;  breed  of,  66  Ballads,  Poems   from,  appendix. 

Bleak,  description  of  the,  I.,  192;  IL,  115,  119 

representation  of,  ib  Conroy,  his  tackle-shop,  New  York, 

Boteler,  Dr.,  his  saying  of  strawber-  I.,  89 

ries,  I.,  105  Coriate,  Tom,  account  of,  1 ,  48 

Brandling,  I.,  84  Costly  illustrated  copies  of  the  **An- 

Bream,  observations  on  the,  I.,  157 ;  gler,"  I.,  Izxziii 

American  variety,  ib ;  represeota-  Cotton,  Charles,  account  of  the  life 

tion  of  the,  158 ;  how  to  fish  for,  and  writings  of,  by  the  American 

159 ;  seasons  of  the,  163  Editor,  II. ,  v ;  Walton's  associa- 

Browne.  Moses,  first  edition  of  Wal-  tion  with  the   reckless  wit,  ri; 

ton,  his  praise  of  the  "  Angler,"  Cotton's  father,  vii ;  Cotton  bom 

I.,  Ixxiv ;  sketch  of  his  life,  Ixxvi ;  1630,  riii ;  his  youth  and  poverty, 

his  editorship  reviewed,  Ixxvii  ib ;  the  latter  illustrated  by  his 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  his  commenda-  verses,  ix,  x;    his  writings,  xi; 

tion  of  Oppian,  I ,  xx  coarseness  of  his  Virgil  Travestied, 

Bruler,  Michael,  an  opponent  of  the  xii ;  satiric  lines  to  Waller  on  his 

Rosicrucians,  I.,  213  ,  panegyric  of  Cromwell,  xiii;  the 

Burton,  his  opinion  of  the  angler's  second  part  of  the  Complete  An* 

pursuit,  I.,  xii  eler,  xiv;  the  fishing  house  in 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte,  lines  witten  Derbyshire,  xv ;  Poem  of  Conten- 

in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  copy  of  tation,  xvii:  dedication  to  Walton, 

the  "  Aneler,"  I  ,  ex  xxii ;  letter  from  Walton,  xxiv ; 

Byron,  Lord,  comment  on  his  attack  Stanzas    to    Walton,    xxv;     the 

upon  Walton,  I.,  Ixiii,  143  retirement.  Stanzas    Irreguliers, 

Cadis  worms,  account  of,  I.,  217  xxvii 

Cardan,  Jerome,  account  of,  I.,  142  Cuttle  fish,  anecdote  of,  I^31;note,32 

Carp,  the,  known  to  the  ancients,  I.,  Dace  or  Dare,  the,  representation  of, 

147;  poetical  description  of,  ib.;  I.,  208 

introduced  to  the  United  States  Davison,  F.,  Poetical  Rhapsody,  I., 

by  Henry  Robinson  of  Newburgh,  110 

148;    observations   of   the,   150;  De  Kay,  J.  E.,  arrangement  of  the 

killed  by  frogs,  15*2;  their  age,  American  species  of  fishes,  ^ppen* 

152;   representation  of  the^lM;  dix,  II.,  129,  el  seq. 

how  to  fish  for,  154,  155 ;  how  to  Derwent,  the  river,  II.,  45 

dress,  156  Diodorus  Siculas,  referred  to,  I.,  198 

Casaubon,  M.,  referred  to,  I.,  28  Donne,  Dr.,  his  song  in  imitation  of 

Caterpillar,  account  of,  I.,  90  M&rlowe,  I.»  171 ;  referred  to,  341 

Caussm,  Nicholas,  account  of,  I.,  241  Dove,  the  river,  II.,  41,  47,  et  pas- 

Caxton  and  De  Werde  print  the  first  sim,  103 

book  on  Angling,  I.,  xxvii  Drayton,  Michael,  verses  quoted,  I., 

Chalkhill,  John,  his  poem  of  Theal-  125,  227,  II.,  41 

ma  and  Clearchus,  improperly  at-  Dubravius,  James,  'his  "  Booke  of 

tributed  to  Walton,  L,  Ixix;  Co>  Good  Husbandry,  Ibc.,"  L,  xzzri 

ridon's  song,  80 ;  Piscator's  song,  ^— ^— ~   J.    S.,    reference    to, 

195  I.,  xxxviti,  139,  152 

Change  of  one  sex  into  another,  I.,  Duport,  his  Latin  lines  to  Walton,  L, 

112 ;  of  men  into  brutes,  113  cvi;  sketch  of,  evil 

Charr,  the  notice  of,  I.,  181  Dennys,  John,  his  Secrets  of  An- 

Chub,  observations  on  the,  I.,  51 ;  gling,  a  rare  poem  on  Fishing,  I., 

representation  of  the,  52 ;  how  to  xxxviii-xli ;  quoted  by  Walton,  43 

fish  for  and  dress  the,  54,  77  Earth,  Eulogy  on,  L,  15 

Coleridge,  his  remark  on  Cotton's  Ecdesiasticu  sanctions  of  angUng, 

poems,  II.,  xiv  I.,  xxvi 
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Ecloga  Piscatoria,  II.,  127  Grotius,Hugo,  his  tragedy  of  Joseph, 
Eel»  obserratioDS  on  the,  I.,  173;        I.,  22S 

immense  numbers  taken  on  the  Gudgeon,  observations  on  the,  I., 

Oswego  river,  174 ;  how  to  fish  for        190 ;  representation  of  and  bow  to 

the,  178 ;  representation  of  the,        fish  for  it,  ib. 

179  Guiniad,  notice  of  the,  I.,  182 

Ftshof  extraordinary  size,  I.,  28, 227  Guzman  d*Alfarache,  the  English* 
Fish  without  eyes  in  the  Mammoth        I.,  109 

Cave,  I.,  61.  Hakewill,  Dr.,  I.,  118  • 

Fish  ponds,  directions  for  making,  I.,  Harvie,  Ch.,  his  verses  to  the  reader 

230  of  the  "An0er,"  I.,  zcv;  verses 

Fishing    spiritualized,   by    Samuel        on  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  104 

Garoner,  I.,  zlvii  Hawkins,  John,  his  edition  of  the 
Fletcher,  Phineas,  account  of,  I.  ,199;        "  Angler,"  I.,  Ixxviii,  iz 

verses  <)uoted,  200  Hawking,  the  praise  of,  I.  ,1 1;  hawks, 
Flies,  artificial  varieties  of  the,!.,  89,        list  of,~  14 

95,  96 ;  directions  for  making,  95,  Hearing  of  fish,  I.,  117 

et  seq ;  use  of,  100,  II.,  65,  et  seq  ;  Herbert,  G.,  verses  quoted,  I.,  29, 

materials  for,  69;  list  of  flies  for        103 

use,  83,  84;    according    to    the  Herbert,  Henry  Wm  ,  paper  on  trout 

months,  I.,  96,  II.,  61,  et  seq.  fishing  on  Long  Island,  Appendix, 

Fly  fishing,  directions  concerning,        II.,  139 

II.,  59 ;  two  schools  of,  79, 80 ;  in  Herrick's  Poem  to  Phillis,  quoted  in 

America,  82  Anpendix,  II.,  122 

Floud,  J.,  his  verses  in   praise  of  Heyiin,  Peter,  account  of,  I.,  225 

Walton,  I.,  xciv  Hodsden,  thatched  house  at,  I.,  2 

R  ,  commendatory  lines,  cii  Homer,  Iliad,  I.,  xxiv,  80-82;  dis- 


Flounder,  notice  of  and  bait  for  the,  cussed,  viii;    Odyssey,   xii,  251- 

I.,  181  254,  ix ;  other  references,  x,  174 

Fludd,  Robert,  an  advocate  of  the  Hortensius  weeps  at  the  death  of  a 

doctrines  of  the  Rosicrucians,  I.,  lamprey,  I.,  177 

213  Hunting,  the  praise  of,  I.,  16;  not 

Fordwich,  a  town  in  Kent  celebra-  permitted  to  Ecclesiastics,  38 

ted  for  the  size  of  its  trout,  I.,  61  Janus  teaches  the  Etrurians  the  art 

Frogs  vironderfully  sustained,  I.,  62 ;  of  fishing,  I ,  vi 

their  enmity  to  the  pike,  139;  Johnson,  Samuel,  intended  to  write 

how  to  bait  with,  142, 148 ;  edible,  the  life  of  Walton,  I.,  Ixxv 

232  Jovius  Paulus,  I.,  150 

Franck,  Richard,  an  assailer  of  Wal-  Kirby,  a  manufacturer  of  fish  hooks, 

ton's   Angler,  I.,  Ixiii;    passage  some  account  of,  I.,  215 

quoted  from  his  "  Contemplative  Lark,  singing  of  the,  I.,  12 

and  Practical  Angler,"  Ixiv  Law,  Rev.  William,  referred  to,  I., 

Fulimart,  account  of,  I.,  16  313 

Gasius  Antonius,  account  of,  I.,  184  Lawes,  H.,  I.,  79 

Gentles,  L,  85,  210  Leather-mouthed  fish,  a,  I.,  56 

Gerhard,  John,  account  of,  I.,  176  Lessius,  quoted,  1 ,  95 

Gesner,  refer,  to^  I., 30,  59, 117, 120,  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  a  votive  in- 

158  scription  by,  I.,  xii 

Gipsies,  humorous  story  of,  I.,  107  Lines,  various  directions  concerning. 

Grayling,  I.,  120 ;  anecdotes  of,  121 ;  I.,  234,  et  seq.,  II.,  61,  63 

representation  of,  122 ;  notice  of.  Loach,  representation  ofthe,  I.,  220; 

II.,  74;  how  to  dress,  104  particulars^concerning  the,  222 

Grasshopper,  I.,  56 ;  how  sustained  Looworm,  the,  I.,  84 

without  a  mouth,  62;  trout  refuse  Lobel,  Matthias  da,  account  of,  1. 9 

the  counterfeit,  77  170 
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Longevity  of  anglers  commented  on 
by  Stephen  Ouver,  Jr.,  L,  Izxi 

Long  Island,  trout  fishing  on,  II., 
139 

Lucian,  Epigram  on,  I.,  6 ;  his  dia- 
logue of  tne  Fisherman,  ib. 

Lycanthropy,  account  of,  I.,  113 

Ma^or,  his  vindication  of  Walton's 

fentilit^  rebuked  as  impertinent, 
,,  Iv,  Ivi ;  his  editions  of  the  "An- 
gler,** Izzxi 

Markham,  Gervase,  quoted,  I.,iv; 
his  "  Discourse  "  of  angling  a  ver- 
sion of  Denny's  Poetry,  zii ;  Pas- 
sa^  from  the  Discourse,  xlii- 
xliv 

Marlow,  Chr.,  I.,  69 ;  song  by,  71 

Marsh -worm,  I.,  84 

Masaniello,  an  angler,  I.,  iv 

Mascal,  Leonard,  supposed  author 
of  a  very  early  English  "  Booke  of 
Fishing,"  I.,  xxxv 

Matthiolus,  P.  A.,  reference  to,  I., 
223 

Med  way,  notice  of  the  river,  I.,  227 

Mercator,  6.,  reference  to»  [.,  60 

Miller's  thumb,  a  name  of  the  bull- 
head, I.,  222 

Minnow,  I.,  87,  88;  artificial,  ib ; 
description  of  the,  220,  221 

Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat, 
passage  quoted,  I.,  7;  translated 
by  Cotton,  II.,xiv 

Moses,  reference  to,  1, 18 

Moulin,  P  du,  reference  to,  I.,  25 

Moxon,  Edward,  Sonnet  to  Walton, 
I.,  cxii 

MoBris,  his  celebrated  artificial  lake, 
stocked  with  fish,  I.,  viii 

Music,  general  cultivation  of,  in  Eng- 
land, I.,  200 

Music,  songs  set  to.  Appendix,  II., 
124,  125,  126 

Mullet,  verses  on  the,  I.,  34 ;  how 
used  in  the  Roman  feasts,  58 

Nicholas,  Sir  Harris,  Dissent  to  his 
objections  to  Walton's  additions  to 
the  "Angler,"  I.,  Ixvii ;  his  magni- 
ficent edition  of  the  "Angler" 
published  by  Pickerine,  Ixxxii 

Nightingale,  melody  of,  I.,  13 

Nowell,  Dr.  Alex.,  character  of,  I., 
39 

Offley,  dedication  of  the  Angler  to, 
Lp  Iz,  Ixxxvii 


Oils  for  baits,  remailcs  on,  L,  211, 
IL,  110 

Old  Rose  and  Bum  the  Bellows,  I., 
48 

Oppian,  author  of  the  greatest  work 
in  antiquity  on  Angling,  I.,  zix; 
Eulogiums  upon,  xx ;  various  edi- 
tions of  his  book,  xxi;  quoted, 
174 

Otter,  great  destruction  of  fish  by 
the,  I.,  5, 47, 49 ;  description  of  an 
otter  hunt,  48 ;  whether  a  beast 
or  a  fish,  47 ;  tame  ones  taught  to 
fish,  48 

Overbury,  Sir  7*ho8.,  character  of 
**  a  fayre  and  happy  milk  maid,** 
I.,  73 

Ovid,  no  stranger  to  the  art  of  fish- 
ing, I.,  xvi;  his  supposed  frag- 
ment Halieuticon,  xviii 

Palmer-worm,  I.,  98 

Park,  Jas.,  Latin  lines  in  praise  of 
Wsdton,  I.,  cix 

Peucer,  Gaspar,  I.,  113 

Perkins,  Jr.,  his  praise  of  Angling, 
I.,  38 

Pesson — Maissonneuve,  referred  to, 
I.,  222 

Pearch,  observations  on  the,  I.,  167, 
168;  representation  of  the,  169; 
how  to  fish  for,  170 ;  in  American 
waters,  169 

Pigeons,  various  uses  of,  I.,  14 

Pike,  observations  on  the,  I.,  133; 
ancient  mention  of,  in  England, 
134;  the  pike  in  America,  135; 
long  lived,  136;  voraciousness  of 
it,  137 ;  antipathy  between  the 
pike  and  the  trog,  139;  represen- 
t-ation  of  the,  140 ;  how  to  fish  for, 
141, 142, 162;  baits  for,  143;  how 
to  dress,  145 ;  countries  of,  146 

Pike  Pool,  Stafibrdshire,  description 
of,  II.,  76 

Pinto,  Ferdinand  Mendez,  I.,  38 

Pickering,  the  publisher,  an  old  an- 
gler and  bibliopolist  selects  the 
notes  to  Sir  Harris  Nicholas'  edi- 
tion of  the  Complete  Angler,  I., 
Ixxxii 

Piseco  Lake,  Extract  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Trout  Club,  Appendix. 
II.,  134 

Physical  philosophy  of  Walton, 
crude,  I.,  19 
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Pliny,  I.,  30, 118, 133, 180  Scott's  lines  in  praise  of  Walton,  I., 

Plutarch,  his  diedogue  on  the  com-        cviii;  poem  on  Amwell  Hill,  45 

paiative  cunning  of  land  and  wa-  Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  remarks  on 
ter  animals,  I.,  xyiii;  reference        Wsdton  and  Cotton,  II.,  zv. 

to,  38  Scrope's  days  and  nights  of  salmon 

Powel,    Edw.,    his    commendatory        fishing,  referred  to,  I.,  60 

verses  to  the  "  Angler,"  I.,  c  Scented  baits,  I.,  116 

Quintus  Calaber»  quoted  on  fishing,  Scripture  jests  rebuked,  I.,  50,  II., 
I.,  xxxi  vi 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  I.,  69;  song  by,  74  Scouring  of  worms,  directions  for. 

Reel,  the  origin  of  in  deep  obscurity,        I.,  85 

II.,  XV  Seagrave,  Mr.  Nich.,  tames  an  otter. 

Red- worm,  I.,  84  I.,  43 

Red^cows*  milk,  virtues  of,  I.,  188  Seneca  ouoted,  I.,  67 

Rennie,    Prof.,  his    edition  of  the  Severn  River,  account  of  its  spring 
"  Angler,"  I.,  Ixxxii  and  course,  I.,  226 

Rivers,  the  wonders  of,  I.,  27;  ac-  Shakspear^  song  ascribed  to  Mar- 
counts  of  the  English,  I.,  225  lowe,  attributed  to,  I.,  72 

Roach,  observations  on  the,  I.,  206;  Shawford  Brook,  I.,  107 

inferior  breed  of,  207 ;  representa-  Sheldon,  Dr.  G.,  account  of,  I.,  187 

tion  of  the,  208 ;  how  to  fish  for,  209  Shovel-board,  the  game  of,  I'.,  194 

Roe,  Nat.  and  R.,  Walton's  two  com-  Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  Arcadia  quot- 
panions  in  fishing,  I.,  lix;  verses        ed,  II.,  76 

by  R.  R.,  131  Simplicity  of  anglers,  I.,  9 

Rod,  fishing,  qualities  of  the,  I.,  97,  Song  alluded  to  by  Walton,  1 ,  70, 
II.,  60;  manu^ement  of  the,  62  et  seq 

Rome,  splendia    entertainment   of  Smymsus,  Quintus,  an  authority  for 
fish  at,  I.,  20 ;  rarities  of,  ib.  the    antiquity   of  '*  burning   the 

Rondeletius,  reference  to,  I.,  30, 164,        water,"  I.,  xxi 

176,  184  Stickleback,  representation  of  the, 

Romans,  theirextravagant  fish  ponds,        I.,  220;  descriptions  and  uses  of 
I.,  xiv;  mode  of  banqueting,  xv:        the,  223 

Frescoes    of   Herculaneum    ana  Stoddart,  song  from  his  Angling  Re- 
Pompeii,  'i\k  ;  Elmperors,  anglers,        miniscences,  I.,  65 


xvi  Taverner,  John,  author  of  "  Certaine 

Rosicrucians,  account  of  the,  1 ,  211  Experiments    Concerning    Fish, 

Rufie  or  Pope,  representation  of  the,  Ibc."  I.,  xzxviii 

I.,  191  Thankfulness,  reflections  on,  I.,  238, 

Ryland,  engraver  of  the  plates  to  et  seq. 

Hawkins'  edition  of  the  "Angler,"  Thames  River,  account  of  the,  I. ,  225 

I.,  Ixxx  Theobald's  house,  I.,  2 

Sadler,  Mr.  R.,  account  of,  I.,  4  Theocritus,  describes  a  fisherman's 

Salmon,  observations  on  the,  I.,  123 ;  but,  I.,  xiii 

leap  of  the,  and  verses  on  ditto.  Tench,  observations  on  the,  I.,  164; 

124,  125;  age  and  growth  of  the,  medical  virtues  of  the,  165  ;  re* 

126 ;  representation  of  the,  127 ;  presentation  of  the,  166 

fly  fishing  for  the,  128 ;  description  Topsell,  Rev.  E.,  his  historie  of  four 

of  the  salmon  rod,  129 ;  how  to  footed  beasts,  I.,  47,  62,  91 

fish  for  the,  130;  varieties  of  the.  Tobacco,  anecdotes  of,  II.,  51 

132  Tradescant,  his  museum,  I.,  29 

Sandys— reference  to  his  travels,  I.,  Treatyse  of  Fyshynge,  passages  from, 

13 ;  account  of,  ib.  I.,  xxx-xxxiii ;    various   editions 

Sargus,  verses  on  the,  I.,  33  of  this  work,  xxxiv 

Sappho,  her  epitaph  on  a  fisherman,  Trent  River,  account  of  the,  I.,  226, 

I.,  xiii  II.,  43 
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Trout,  observations  on  the,  I.,  59;  Donne    and   Wotton,  and    subse- 

eize  of  American  lake  trout,  60;  quently  Complete  Angler  in  1653, 

the  Fordidge  trout,  61 ;  Northum*  in  his  sixtieth  year,  Ivii ;  the  life 

berland    bull-trout,    63;    sudden  of  Hooker  (1662),  Ixviii;  of  Her- 

growth  of,  &c.,  63 ;  seasons  of  the,  bert  ( 1670),  ib ;  of  Sanderson,  1678, 

64  ;  representation  of  the,  77 ;  di>  in  his  eight}'>fifth  year,  ib ;  pre- 

rections  to  fish  for,  84,  94,  115;  pares  for  the  press  Thealma  and 

large  trout,  1 12 ;  how  to  dress,  II.,  Clearchus  by  Chalkbill,  ib;  not  the 

104  ;  fishing  on  Long  Island,  Ap-  author  of  the  two  letters  "  Love 

pendix,  139  and  Truth,*'  Ixx;  his  will  dated 

Tweed,  notice  of  the  river,  I.,  227  24th  October,  16S3,  the  day  of  his 

Tyne,  notice  of  the  river,  I.,  227  death  15th  of  the  next  December, 

Umber,  a  name  of  the  grayling,  I.,  Ixxiii 

120  Walton,  Junior,  II.,  76 

Valdesso,  Sign.  J.,  reference  to,  I.,  Water,  the  praise  of,  I.,  18 

26  Weaver,  Th.,  his  verses  in  praise  of 

Venator's  closing  prayer,  a  Protest-  Angling,  I.,  xcvii 

ant  version  from  the  **  Treatyse  of  Why  the  Saxon  race  were  called 

Fyshynge,"  I:,  xxiii  Anglo,  I.,  iv 

Venables,  Col.  Robert,  his  "  Experi-  Wve,  the  river,  II.,  44 
enced  Angler,"  I.,  xlviii;   com-  Wharton,  Dr.  Thos.,  I.,  20 
mendatory  notices  of,  xlix,  1 ;  his  Worms,  names  and  direction^  con- 
address  to  the  Reader,  li ;  editions  cerning,  I.,  86,  87            ^  .  . 
of  his  work,  liii  Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  in^     .on  to 

Verjuice,  I. ,  69  write  on  Angling,  I.,  Ivii,"     txviii ; 

Vir^irs  tomb  at  Naples,  I.,  20  eulo^ium  of,  41 ;  his  fishi      house 

Vision  of  fish,  I.,  23  on  tne  Thames,  ib;  his     aes  on 

Waller,  Edw.,  account  of,  I.,  204;  the  spring,  42;  reference   ^,193, 

verses  by,  205  242 ;  verses  of,  243,  245 

Walton,    Izaak,   born    at    Stafibrd,  Wran^ham,  Archdeacon,  trftQslation 

1593,  his  early  life,  I.,  liii;  com-  of  lines  by  Park,  I.,  cix 

plimented  in  the  dedication  of  a  Yarrell's  British  Fishes  referred  to, 

poem  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  liv ;  I  ,  60 

bis  business  of  a  "  milliner,"  ib ;  Zouch,  Archdeacon,  his  commenda- 

retires  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  tion  of  Venables*  **  Angler,"  I.» 

birth    place,   1653,    Iv;    married  lii 
twice,  lb;  publishes  the  lives  of 
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